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COMMUNIQUE 

[Released  to  the  press  Septemier  21] 

1.  The  North  Atlantic  Council  has  concluded 
its  Seventh  Session,  in  which  for  the  first  time  the 
member  governments  were  represented  by  Foreign 
Ministers,  Defense  Ministers  and  Economic  or  Fi- 
nance Ministers.  The  new  composition  of  the 
Council  reflects  the  wide  fields  in  which  coordi- 
nation is  being  steadily  developed. 

2.  In  an  exchange  of  views  on  the  world  situa- 
tion, note  was  taken  of  the  growing  confidence  and 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  community  in  a  world  of 
continuing  tension.  The  Council  was  informed 
by  the  Occupying  Powers  of  the  progress  of  dis- 
cussions directed  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
new  relationship  with  the  German  Federal  Repub- 
lic. It  M'as  also  informed  of  the  statement  made 
by  the  three  foreign  ministers  after  their  meeting 
in  Washington  in  which  they  welcomed  the  plan 
for  a  European  Defense  Community  of  which 
Germany  would  form  part.^ 

3.  Tlie  Council,  considering  that  the  security 
of  the  North  Atlantic  area  would  be  enhanced  by 
the  accession  of  Greece  and  Turkey  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  agreed  to  recommend  to  the 
member  governments  that,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  national  Parliaments  under  their  respective  leg- 
islative procedures,  an  invitation  should  be  ad- 
dressed as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece  and  the  Eepublic  of  Turkey  to  accede  to 
the  Treaty. 

4.  The  Council  considered  the  reports  submitted 
by  the  military  and  civilian  agencies  of  the  Treaty 
Organization : 

(a)  The  Standing  Group  reported  on  the  es- 
tablishment and  development  of  the  integrated 
force  under  General  Eisenhower,  and  progress  on 
other  military  matters. 

(b)  The  Defense  Production  Board  reported 
on  the  problems  relating  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  production  and  recommended  means  of 
dealing  with  these  problems. 

(c)  The  Financial  and  Economic  Board  pre- 
sented a  report  analyzing  the  economic  and  finan- 
cial impact  of  the  Nato  defense  effort  with  sj^e- 
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cial   reference   to  the   equitable  sharing  of  the 
burden. 

(d )  Tlie  Council  Deputies,  the  permanent  work- 
ing body  of  the  Treaty  Organization,  reported  on 
their  activities  in  political,  oi-ganization,  and  ad- 
ministrative matters  and  in  developing  closer  co- 
ordination between  the  Treaty  agencies. 

(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  Deputies 
summarized  the  major  issues  before  the  Organi- 
zation and  suggested  action  to  meet  them. 

As  a  result  of  the  study  of  these  reports,  the 
Council  issued  guidance  and  directives  to  the  re- 
pective  agencies  concerning  their  future  work. 

5.  All  member  governments  recognize  as  their 
joint  aim  the  building  up  defense  forces  to  a  suf- 
ficient level  of  strength,  and  the  no  less  important 
objective  of  a  sound  and  stable  economy  necessary 
to  support  that  effort.  The  reports  of  the  Defense 
Production  Board  and  of  the  Financial  and  Eco- 
nomic Board,  and  the  discussion  thereon,  have 
indicated  a  number  of  difficulties  in  the  production 
and  economic  fields.  The  member  countries  recog- 
nize the  need  to  surmount  such  difficulties  in  order 
to  assure  the  continued  progress  of  their  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  free  world.  The  Council  has 
noted  the  danger  of  inflation,  the  burdens  which 
increa.sed  defense  efforts  place  on  the  balance  of 
payments,  and  the  obstacles  to  an  adequate  de- 
fense arising  from  price  and  allocation  pressures 
on  raw  material  supplies.  The  Ministers  recog- 
nized that  tlie  common  effort  requires  a  common 
attack  upon  these  problems,  and  agreed  to  take 
such  action  severally  and  jointly  as  they  deem 
appropriate  to  find  solutions  to  them. 

6.  Accordingly  a  temporary  committee  of  the 
Council  was  established  to  survey  urgently  the 
requirements  of  external  security,  and  particularly 
of  fulfilling  a  militarily  acceptable  N.\to  plan 
for  the  (Icfense  of  Western  Europe,  and  the  realis- 
tic political-economic  capabilities  of  the  member 
countries,  with  a  view  to  determining  possible 
courses  of  action  for  their  reconciliation  so  as  to 
achieve  the  most  effective  use  of  the  resources  of 
the  member  countries. 

7.  The  Council  received  reports  from  the  mem- 
ber governmonts  on  the  status  of  the  defense  ef- 
fort in  their  countries  and  referred  them  to  the 
military  agencies  and  appropriate  commands  for 
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study  and  recoinmendations  to  improve  the  early 
effectiveness  and  availability  of  forces. 

8.  The  Council  noted  that  agreement  had  been 
reached  on  the  financing  of  an  "infrastructure" 
program  of  airfields,  communications,  and  certain 
installations  for  the  support  of  forces.  These 
projects  will  continue  without  delay. 

9.  The  Council  has  issued  a  separate  statement 
making  clear  the  importance  which  the  member 
governments  attach  to  the  development  of  the 
Atlantic  community,  not  only  to  safeguard  their 
freedom  and  common  heritage  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing but  also  to  strengthen  their  free  institutions 
and  to  advance  the  well-being  of  their  peoples. 
The  statement  announced  the  establishment  of 
a  ministerial  committee  to  study  and  recommend 
lines  of  future  action  toward  these  objectives. 

10.  The  Council  resolved  that,  in  order  to  de- 
velop more  effective  unity  of  action,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  duties  as  the  institution  for 
forming  the  policy  and  directing  the  operations  of 
the  Treaty  Organization,  its  meetings  would  be 
held  more  frequently  and  at  more  regular  inter- 
vals. In  order  to  continue  progress  on  the  prob- 
lems discussed  at  the  Seventh  Session,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  further  meeting  of  the  Council 
would  be  held  in  Rome  in  the  near  future. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  COUNCIL 

IReleased  to  the  press  September  21] 

The  peoples  of  the  North  Atlantic  community 
are  united  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  to 
preserve  their  freedom  and  to  develop  their  com- 
mon heritage  of  democracy,  liberty  and  the  rule 
of  law.  During  the  past  two  years,  since  the 
Treaty  came  into  being,  North  Atlantic  countries 
have  joined  in  collective  efforts  for  their  defense. 
They  will  continue  to  work  together  closely  to  con- 
solidate the  North  Atlantic  community.  All  ob- 
stacles which  hinder  such  cooperation  on  an  equal 
footing  should  be  removed. 

The  persistent  attempts  which  have  been  made 
and  are  being  made  to  divide  the  peoples  of  the 
North  Atlantic  community  will  fail.  Those  who 
made  these  attempts  do  not  understand  the  nature 
or  the  strength  of  the  close  ties  between  the  free 
peoples  of  the  North  Atlantic  community.  The 
preservation  of  peace  is  the  very  essence  of  that 
community,  and  free  discussion  as  to  how  this  can 
best  be  done  is  a  source  of  continuing  strength. 

It  was  the  threatening  international  situation 
that  brought  12  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
community  formally  together  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  to  create  sufficient  strength  to  pre- 
serve their  freedom  and  liberty.  A  series  of  so- 
called  peace  offers  as  vague  in  language  as  they 
are  obscure  in  content  are  made  from  time  to 
time.  The  peoples  of  the  North  Atlantic  com- 
munity will  test  these  offers  by  the  deeds  that 
follow  them.     They  will  never  reject  any  genuine 


move  for  peace,  but  will  not  be  deflected  from 
building  up  their  defensive  strength  by  mere 
empty  words  about  peace. 

The  strengthening  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  in  the  past  two  years  has  developed 
in  the  minds  of  the  peoples  a  strong  sense  of  their 
common  interests  and  ideals.  There  is  a  desire 
within  the  North  Atlantic  Community  to  meet 
specific  needs  in  all  fields  where  close  collaboration 
will  advance  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

One  source  for  the  further  development  of  the 
North  Atlantic  community  is  Article  II  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  which  states : 

The  Parties  will  contribute  towards  the  further  de- 
velopment of  peaceful  and  friendly  international  rela- 
tions by  strengthening  their  free  institutions,  by  bringing 
about  a  better  understanding  of  the  principles  upon  which 
these  institutions  are  founded,  and  by  promoting  condi- 
tions of  stability  and  well-being.  They  will  seek  to 
eliminate  conflict  in  their  international  economic  policies 
and  will  encourage  economic  collaboration  between  any 
or  all  of  them. 

A  clear  sense  of  the  direction  in  which  the  com- 
munity is  developing  should  make  it  easier  to  take 
practical  steps  towards  that  end. 

The  Council  has  therefore  decided  to  set  up  a 
Ministerial  Committee  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  Belgium,  Canada,  Italy,  Netherlands 
and  Norway,  to  consider  the  further  strengthening 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Community  and  especially 
the  implementation  of  Article  II  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty. 

The  Committee,  assisted  by  the  Council  Depu- 
ties, will,  in  particular,  consider  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Council  on  the  following  mat- 
ters: 

(a)  Coordination  and  frequent  consultation  on 
foreign  policy,  having  particular  regard  to  steps 
designed  to  promote  peace. 

(b)  Closer  economic,  financial  and  social  co- 
operation designed  to  promote  conditions  of  sta- 
bility and  well-being,  both  during  the  period  of 
rearmament  and  thereafter,  within  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  or  through  other 
agencies. 

(c)  Collaboration  in  the  fields  of  culture  and 
public  information. 

In  these  and  other  ways  the  Council  will  build 
up  the  inner  strength  of  the  North  Atlantic  com- 
munity, without  duplicating  the  work  of  other  in- 
ternational organizations  which  promote  the  same 
objectives. 

The  Council  endorses  the  recent  declaration  of 
the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Coop- 
eration which  called  on  all  sections  of  the  Euro- 
pean community  to  increase  production  and  play 
their  part  in  the  collective  effort  for  jDeace  and 
well-being.^ 

In  develoiiing  the  North  Atlantic  community, 
the  Council  would  act  in  conformity  with  and  seek 
to  strengthen  the  purposes  and  princijDles  of  the 
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Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  only  by  the 
work  and  by  the  enlightened  understanding  of  the 
free  peoples  everywhere  that  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  democracy  will  be  upheld  against  any  chal- 
lenge. 

PRESS  STATEMENT   BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON' 

There  is  an  understandable  feeling  from  time 
to  time  that  when  the  Council  meets  there  should 
be  a  whole  series  of  world-shattering  decisions 
which  are  made.  That  I  think  is  not  a  proper 
way  to  approach  these  things,  and  I  think  one  of 
the  decisions  which  was  taken  at  this  meeting  will 
be  very  helpful  for  molding  these  meetings  into 
proper  perspective. 

We  hope  to  have  much  more  frequent  meetings, 
so  that  each  meeting  in  itself  is  not  a  great  event. 
They  should  be  held  regularly,  and  there  should 
be  several  meetings  every  year  so  that  we  do  not 
pile  up  a  lot  of  work  and  have  these  treated  as 
extraordinaiy  events.  The  whole  machinery  and 
operations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation have  come  a  long  way  in  the  two  years  since 
it  was  organized,  and  I  think  that  if  you  look  back 
now  at  that  day  in  1949  when  we  signed  this 
treaty,  we  really  see  what  a  tremendous  advance 
has  been  made  both  in  the  operation  of  the  treaty 
organization  through  the  Council  and  the  deputies, 
and  also  in  the  physical  work  which  has  gone  on 
in  the  organization  of  the  forces  that  is  proceeding 
under  General  Eisenhower. 

Then,  the  agreement  that  was  reached  here  in 
Ottawa  about  that  strange  word  "infrastructure"' 
has  been  extremely  helpful.  That  has  to  do  with 
the  basic  facilities  which  are  required  for  these 
North  Atlantic  forces — the  air  fields,  communi- 
cations facilities,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

The  work  has  been  going  forward  up  to  the 
present  time.  There  has  been  difficulty  about  how 
the  financing  should  be  borne — should  it  be  by  each 
government,  in  respect  of  its  particular  part  of 
these  facilities,  or  should  there  be  some  specific 
division  of  it.  That  was  worked  out  and  a  good 
agreement  was  reached  so  that  the  solution  can 
be  pressed  to  a  very  speedy  conclusion. 

We  are  not  going  to  get  an  adequate  air  force 
until  we  get  fields  to  put  it  on,  nor  an  adequate 
command  structure  until  there  is  a  whole  system 
of  communication  which  can  be  used  by  that  com- 
mand structure.  All  those  things  have  been  done. 
A  most  important  one  which  came  about  as  the 
result  of  the  amendment  dealing  with  our  struc- 
ture was  proposed  by  the  Canadian  Government, 
which  brings  in  the  financial,  economic,  and  the 
military  side. 

Our  meeting  with  the  foreign  ministers  has 
enlarged  the  attendance  in  the  room  somewhat. 

'  Extemporaneous;  reinnrks  made  at  a  pres.s  conference 
at  Ottawa  on  Sept.  20  and  released  to  the  press  at  Wash- 
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With  the  really  brilliant  performance  of  the 
Canadian  Army  Signal  Corps  in  bringing  about 
instantaneous  translations,  we  were  able  to  con- 
duct these  large  meetings  efficiently.  AVe  had  real 
discussions,  a  real  exchange  of  views,  and  real 
debates. 

One  of  the  outstanding  things  to  me  was  the 
helpful  and  brilliant  part  played  by  many  of  the 
representatives  of  the  smaller  member  countries. 
I  need  not  enlarge  upon  that;  you  can  readily 
know  who  they  were.  They  played  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  the  success  of  these  meetings,  through 
their  keen  observations,  submission  of  proposals, 
suggestions  for  alterations  in  resolutions,  and  so 
on.  There  was  a  real,  thorough,  and  complete  dis- 
cussion of  all  these  matters,  and  a  most  worth- 
while preparation  for  the  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Rome  sometime  in  November. 

Another  thing  which  was  important  was  to  ap- 
point a  group  to  get  to  work  on  the  non-military 
side  of  this  organization.  All  those  activities  could 
properly  fall  under  Article  II  of  the  treaty.  They 
have  a  great  bearing  on  the  thinking  of  people  in 
all  of  our  countries  who  are  very  much  interested 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Peo- 
]de  sometimes  feel  in  some  instances  that  the  or- 
ganization is  too  preoccupied  with  militai-y  con- 
siderations and  should  give  more  attention  to  the 
other  side  of  its  work.  The  ministerial  men  are 
taking  a  lead  in  this  thinking.  They  will  work 
with  the  deputies  in  London  and  will  be  ready  at 
the  time  of  the  Eome  meeting  to  submit  to  us  spe- 
cific ideas  which  have  been  worked  out. 

One  of  the  problems  here  is  not  to  duplicate  the 
work  done  in  other  organizations,  and  to  work 
out  immediate  programs  on  which  we  can  all  get  to 
work. 

Now,  the  main  thing  which  was  accomplished 
here  was  the  conclusion  on  the  part  of  all  the 
nations  to  take  the  proper  steps  with  their  legis- 
latures to  add  Greece  and  Turkey  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  That  was  a  matter 
which  raised  vei-y  difficult  problems.  These  prob- 
lems had  to  be  discussed  by  tlie  various  representa- 
tives of  their  ministries,  and  within  the  respective 
parliaments  all  over  the  world. 

All  of  this  was  far  from  easy,  for  many  coun- 
tries to  come  to  a  conclusion — but  a  unanimous 
conclusion  was  reached,  and  now  we  will  go  for- 
ward with  the  necessary  legislative  steps.  That 
involves  ratification  by  our  Senate  of  the  necessary 
amendment  to  the  treaty.  The  treaty  must  be 
amended  by  adding  the  two  countries  and  certain 
changes  made  describing  the  areas  covered  by  the 
treaty. 

When  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  had 
its  meeting  two  years  ago,  I  was  asked  by  Senator 
Vandenberg  whether  under  Article  X  admission 
of  new  members  would  require  ratification  by  the 
Senate.  I  answered  then  that  such  an  amendment 
would  constitute  in  effect  a  new  treaty,  and  would 
have  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate,  just  as  the  origi- 
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nal  treaty  was.  And  so  we  -will  prepare  a  pai)er 
which  will  be  signed  by  the  officials  of  various 
governments,  and  when  ratified  will  accomplish 
this  result.  That  was  the  big,  the  concrete  and  im- 
mediate achievement  of  this  meeting. 

Other  matters  are  not  in  a  state  of  readiness 
for  action.  We  hope  that  they  will  be  by  the  next 
meeting,  and  that  further  steps  looking  toward 
some  participation  by  Germany  in  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe  will  be  ready  for  consideration  by 
the  Council  when  we  meet  in  November. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  we  could  have  a  meeting 
at  the  end  of  October  in  Eome.  That  will  not  now 
be  possible,  because  of  the  British  elections,  so  the 
next  meeting  will  have  to  be  postponed  a  little 
while.  That  will  be  worked  out.  I  imagine  it 
will  be  sometime  toward  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber.   That  is  speculation. 

I  think  that  describes  in  a  broad  way  what  we 
have  covered  at  this  Ottawa  meeting.  I  might  say 
one  other  thing :  I  should  not  overlook  the  resolu- 
tion appointing  the  12-man  committee  to  look  into 
the  reconciliation  of  military  requirements  with 
the  economic  availabilities  and  capabilities  of  the 
countries  concerned.  This  is  a  problem  which  the 
organization  has  been  working  on  for  a  long  time. 
We  have  had  our  Defense  Production  Board  an- 
alyzing the  whole  physical  possibilities  for  pro- 
duction in  Europe. 

The  Finance  and  Economic  Board  has  been  an- 
alyzing the  effects  of  the  rearmament  program  on 
the  economic  and  financial  structures  of  the  vari- 
ous countries.  A  committee  of  the  Standing 
Group  is  working  on  the  force  requirements.  All 
of  this  must  be  put  together.  The  deputies  have 
a  great  deal  to  do ;  they  are  working  very  hard  in 
preparation  for  the  Rome  meeting,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  get  a  tempo- 
rary group  together  who  could  work  and  come 
up  with  a  conclusion  by  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber. Each  man  has  the  full  confidence  of  his  Gov- 
ernment and  represents  its  views  in  an  authorita- 
tive way,  and  the  group  will  come  up  with  a 
recommendation  which  the  Council  can  act  on. 

That  is  a  matter  on  which  the  United  States 
Government  will  have  to  get  to  work  pretty  soon 
because,  as  you  know,  the  basic  decisions  on  these 
matters  have  to  be  made  in  time  for  the  President's 
budget  message,  which  goes  to  Congress  shortly 
after  it  meets  in  January.  We  have  tremendous 
work  ahead  of  us,  which  covers  a  great  many  fields. 
Much  of  it  has  been  accomplished  and  is  now  be- 
hind us,  and  we  have  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
rest  of  it.  We  hope  to  have  another  meeting  this 
year  and  one  early  next  year.  We  will  get  through 
these  problems.  It  will  all  take  time  and  effort  and 
ingenuity.  The  organization  is  strong  and  du- 
rable and  moving  forward,  and  we  can  be  very 
satisfied  and  happy  about  this  meeting  here  in 
Ottawa. 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON« 

It  is  fitting  that  this  meeting  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Comicil  should  be  held  in  Ottawa. 

Among  the  first  to  see  and  express  the  need 
for  the  Atlantic  nations  to  unite  their  strength 
in  the  face  of  the  common  danger  were  Mackenzie 
King  and  St.  Laurent. 

Since  that  time,  the  people  of  Canada  and  their 
Government  have  continued  to  give  leadership  and 
inspiration  to  the  development  of  effective  unity 
of  purpose  and  action  for  peace  through  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Both  a  key  geographical  position  and  a  broad 
world  outlook  contribute  to  Canada's  prominent 
and  significant  role  in  the  further  evolution  of  this 
great  experiment  in  international  cooperation. 

"Growth  Toward  Unity" 

If  I  were  asked  to  sum  up  the  current  develop- 
ment of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
I  would  describe  it  as  a  process  of  "growth  toward 
unit}'." 

It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  men  may  feel  only 
the  dim  outlines  of  the  historical  developments 
of  which  they  are  a  part,  and  I  suspect  that  this 
may  be  true  of  the  process  of  growth  toward  unity 
which  we  are  now  witnessing  in  this  organization. 

At  the  time  of  its  signing,  the  treaty  registei'ed 
a  unity  of  purpose  which  was  already  in  existence. 
I  expressed  the  belief  then,  and  I  am  even  more 
firmly  convinced  of  it  now,  that  the  treaty  did  not 
create  something  new  as  much  as  it  recorded  a 
basic  reality — a  unity  of  belief,  of  spirit,  and  of 
interest — which  was  already  felt  by  the  nations 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Community. 

But  since  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  we  have 
seen  emerging  an  increasing  unity  of  practice  and 
cooperation  among  these  nations. 

There  has  been  a  steady  translation  into  reality 
and  action  of  the  resolute  determination  expressed 
in  the  treaty  by  the  member  nations  to  unite  their 
efforts  for  collective  defense  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  security. 

^^liat  was  a  paper  plan  of  defense  only  a  year 
ago  has  now  become  a  defense  force — an  inte- 
grated defense  force— serving  under  a  unified 
command. 

Week  in  and  week  out,  the  deputies  have  been 
meshing  national  points  of  view  into  a  common 
program  of  action.  And  the  Council,  as  it  is  now 
organized,  brings  together  the  ministers  of  foreign 
affairs,  defense,  and  finance,  thus  engaging  the 
essential  branches  of  government  of  the  member 
nations  upon  the  common  effort. 

Meanwhile,  many  new  organizations  for  co- 
operation  have  been   emerging   and   developing 


*  Made  over  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp.  network  Sept. 
18  and  released  to  tlie  press  on  the  same  date  by  the 
American  Embassy  at  Ottawa. 
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among  the  nations  of  the  European  and  North 
Atlantic  areas.  Among  these  are  the  Benelux 
Economic  Union,  the  Schuman  Plan,  the  Euro- 
pean Payments  Union,  and  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation — all  of  them 
aspects  of  a  growing  sense  of  community. 

The  present  effort  to  establish  a  European  de- 
fense community  is  now  the  frontier  of  this 
development,  a  practical  advance  in  cooperation 
for  which  the  experience  of  the  past  2  years  has 
prepared  us. 

But  as  we  look  ahead  beyond  the  present  defense 
efforts,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  to 
make  clear  to  our  respective  peoples  and  to  the 
world  the  importance  which  we  all  attach  to  the 
development  of  the  North  Atlantic  Community 
as  a  framework  for  our  progressively  closer  long- 
term  association  in  all  fields. 

Affirmation  of  Common  Values 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  far  more  than 
a  defensive  arrangement.  It  is  an  affirmation  of 
the  moral  and  spiritual  values  which  we  hold  in 
common.  It  represents  the  will  of  the  peoples 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Community  not  only  to  safe- 
guard their  freedom,  but  to  seek  increasing  ful- 
fillment of  it.  The  central  idea  of  the  treaty  is 
not  a  static  one ;  it  is  conceived  rather  in  the  spirit 
of  growth,  of  development,  of  progress.  Wliat 
we  seek  to  preserve  is  the  opportunity  for  a  living 
heritage  of  freedom  to  continue  to  grow. 

This  broad  and  constructive  intent  is  made  clear 
in  Article  II  of  the  treaty,  which  expresses  the  de- 
termination of  the  member  nations  to  strengthen 
their  free  institutions,  to  promote  conditions  of 
stability  and  well-being,  and  to  encourage  eco- 
nomic cooperation  wherever  possible. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  these  broad 
objectives,  even  though  we  are  compelled,  by  the 
dangers  which  face  us,  to  give  first  priority  of 
effort  and  resources  to  the  establishment  of  an 
integrated  defense. 

Since  security  is  essential  to  freedom  and  well- 
being,  we  are  now  obliged  to  devote  very  great 
effort  to  building  our  military  defenses.  We  would 
be  guilty  of  the  greatest  folly  in  history  if  we 
allowed  ourselves  to  be  content  with  a  defensive 
effort  less  than  adequate  to  the  enormous  threat 
which  now  hangs  over  us  all. 


IMore  Tlian  Military  Strength  Needed 

But  the  threat,  as  we  are  all  well  aware,  is  more 
than  a  military  one,  and  we  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  building  not  only  our  military  strength,  but 
our  economic,  political,  and  social  strength  to  the 
limit  of  our  capabilities. 

This  aspect  of  our  defense  effort,  by  which  we 
are  now  underpinning  our  military  strength,  is 
at  the  same  time  creating  a  basis  for  cooperation 


which  will  greatly  aid  us  in  reaching  our  affirma- 
tive goals. 

We  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the  capital  ex- 
penditure of  our  military  defenses  shall  have  been 
made,  and  we  shall  then  need  to  sustain  only  the 
lesser  burden  of  maintaining  our  defenses.  Even 
in  the  face  of  the  great  defense  effort  we  have  been 
making,  considerable  economic  gains  have  been 
possible.  But  our  thinking  must  go  beyond  these 
gains,  to  a  time  when  the  member  nations  will  be 
able  safely  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  promot- 
ing the  individual  well-being  of  their  people,  and 
thus  fortify  the  stability  and  vitality  of  their  dem- 
ocratic institutions.  This  is  our  primary  purpose, 
which  together  we  shall  be  able  to  advance  on  the 
basis  of  the  cooperation  that  is  now  being 
established. 

We  are  beginning  now  to  study  the  formula- 
tion of  long-term  concrete  measures  to  this  end. 

This  is  the  direction,  I  believe,  in  which  the 
process  of  growth  toward  unity  points  for  the 
future. 

Practical  Solutions  to  Specific  Problems 

But  I  think  we  must  always  keep  in  mind  that 
this  process  of  growth  is  a  practical  rather  than 
a  theoretical  one.  It  is  a  step-by-step  process. 
It  results  from  a  succession  of  practical  and  co- 
operative solutions  to  specific  problems. 

Many  of  the  problems  we  have  confronted  in 
building  our  defenses  pay  no  respect  at  all  to  na- 
tional frontiers.  Our  experience  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  is  constantly  bring- 
ing home  to  us  the  need  for  new  ways  of  dealing 
with  these  problems  of  military  organization,  of 
production,  and  of  finance. 

Each  felt  need,  as  it  has  arisen,  has  led  to  co- 
operation in  a  specific  way.  Each  such  effort  ad- 
vances the  habit  of  cooperation,  and  is  woven  into 
a  fabric  of  community. 

I  stress  the  practical  character  of  this  process 
of  growth  toward  a  community  sense  because  I  be- 
lieve this  way  offers  more  real  progress  than  the 
pursuit  of  formulas  which  would  overlap  the 
problems  immediately  before  us. 

I  think  we  can  anticipate  an  increasing  sense 
of  community  among  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
North  America.  Our  first  aim  is  to  develop  a 
conmaunity  in  which  the  individual  can  be  rree 
from  fear.  Beyond  this,  we  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  a  citizen  from  any  one  of  our  countries 
may  travel  freely  and  easily  anywhere  throughout 
the  Atlantic  Community,  finding  understanding 
and  friendship,  and  enjoying  the  same  basic  rights 
and  opportunities  as  the  people  he  visits. 

I  think  we  can  develop  closer  links  in  trans- 
portation and  communications,  and  in  the  whole 
field  of  ideas.  We  can,  I  believe,  anticipate  an 
increased  exchange  of  skills  and  experience 
between  us  in  such  matters  as  agriculture  and 
industry. 
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There  lie  before  us  possibilities  for  tlie  progres- 
sive development  of  closer  economic  collaboration, 
and  the  development  of  opportunities  for  normal 
trade  and  investment. 

These  are,  of  course,  long-term  matters  which 
cannot  be  developed  overnight.  But  I  believe 
tliere  will  emerge  from  our  Ottawa  meeting  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  clear  and  inspiring  proof 
of  our  common  determination  to  work  in  this  direc- 
tion. And  I  believe  that  our  present  efforts 
toward  increasing  coordination  of  our  foreign 
policies  and  our  common  efforts  toward  increasing 
our  economic  productivity  will  stand  as  practical 
demonstrations  of  our  intentions. 

And  this,  in  turn,  is  part  of  a  larger  pattern. 
The  North  Atlantic  Community  is  but  one  of  a 
series  of  overlapping  circles  which  join  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  in  ever-closer  relationships. 

We  can  discern  the  same  development  manifest- 
ing itself  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  and  among 


the  nations  newly  associated  in  security  arrange- 
ments in  the  Pacific  area.*  These  groupings  of 
nations,  while  adapted  to  the  separate  needs  and 
purposes  of  their  several  states,  are  nevertheless 
interlocked  with  each  other  in  a  common  pursuit 
of  peace  and  progress. 

Overarching  these  groups  of  nations  stands  the 
greater  edifice  of  the  United  Nations,  which  con- 
tinues to  grow  in  strength  and  in  importance,  and 
may  someday,  we  devoutly  hope,  be  able  to  express 
the  universal  will  of  all  nations  and  all  people. 

This,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  larger  pattern  of  which 
our  efforts  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion form  a  part.  As  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  believe 
it  represents  a  process  of  growth  toward  unity. 
Gradual  but  steady,  practical  rather  than  theo- 
retical, these  efforts  move  us  confidently  forward 
toward  the  advancement  of  human  well-being  and 
a  time  of  peace. 

'  Bulletin  of  July  23,  1951,  p.  147 ;  Aug.  27,  1951,  p.  335 : 
Sept.  24, 1951,  p.  486. 


The  Constitution — A  Means  of  Correcting  Injustices  in  Human  Society 

Address  hy  the  President  ^ 


We  have  met  here  this  morning  to  put  some 
pieces  of  parcliment  away  in  specially  sealed  cases, 
in  order  to  preserve  them  from  physical  and 
chemical  change.  These  are  already  old  docu- 
ments, written  in  a  style  and  a  hand  which  are  no 
longer  familiar  to  us.  If  they  were  only  historical 
relics,  it  might  seem  strange  that  we  sfiould  make 
a  ceremony  out  of  this  occasion  of  sealing  them  up. 

But  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  are  more  than  historical  relics.  They 
are  a  living  force  in  our  life  today. 

We  may  have  some  difficulty  in  preserving  the 
parchment  on  which  these  two  documents  have 
been  written,  but  the  ideas  they  set  forth  will  never 
perish.  These  documents  express  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  political  life :  that  all  men  have  certain 
inalienable  rights,  that  governments  are  set  up  to 
provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  that 
the  rule  of  law  stands  above  government  and 
citizen  alike. 

These  ideas  have  a  life  of  their  own.  They  have 
been  a  dynamic  force  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
They  have  inspired  men,  all  around  the  world,  to 

"MadP  at  the  Library  of  Conjiress  on  Sept.  17  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  the  same  date. 
The  ofcasion  was  the  transfer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Constitution  to  new  cases  desiRned  to 
preserve  them  permanently.  Dr.  Luther  Evans,  Librarian 
of  Consress,  presided  at  the  ceremony. 
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create  new  and  independent  governments,  and  to 
improve  the  conditions  under  which  they  live. 

These  are  very  explosive  documents.  Dr.  Evans. 
We  may  think  we  have  them  safely  bottled  up, 
but  the  ideas  they  express  will  go  on  forever. 
They  will  continue  to  give  energy  and  hope  to  new 
generations  of  men,  here  and  in  other  countries, 
in  the  long  struggle  to  create  a  better  society  on 
earth. 


Revolutionary  Documents 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution, when  they  were  written,  were  revolu- 
tionary documents.  But  they  were  revolutionary 
in  a  very  unusual  sense. 

Many  revolutions  are  simply  a  resort  to  force 
and  violence  to  impose  a  new  despotism  upon  the 
people.  But  these  documents  were  for  a  very 
different  purpose ;  their  aim  was  to  make  despotism 
impossible.  Both  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  seek  to  make  the  rule  of  law 
and  the  concepts  of  justice  the  dominating  factors 
in  government.  And  to  a  large  extent  they  have 
succeeded. 

The  struggle  against  the  use  of  naked  force  as 
an  instrument  of  government  was  an  old  one  even 
before  these  two  documents  were  written.  Our 
forefathers  created  a  new  nation,  but  they  based 
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it  upon  the  long  experience  of  the  English  people 
in  maintaining  human  freedom. 

The  right  to  trial  by  jury,  the  right  to  be  free 
from  unreasonable  search  and  seizure,  the  right  of 
habeas  corpus,  the  prohibition  against  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment,  the  guarantees  of  freedom  of 
the  press,  freedom  of  assembly,  and  freedom  of 
religion — all  these  were  basic  concepts  in  the  days 
of  our  Revolution.  They  were  concepts  for  which 
men  had  worked  and  even  given  up  their  lives  for 
centuries. 

But  they  had  never  been  made  the  foundation 
stones  of  a  government  until  they  were  put  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  in  the  Consti- 
tution and  its  first  10  amendments — the  Bill  of 
Kights — which  are  just  as  fundamental  a  part  of 
our  basic  law  as  the  original  version  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  we  are  sealing  up  here  today. 

These  rights  have  become  so  well  established 
in  this  country  that  we  take  them  for  granted. 
They  are  so  much  a  part  of  our  lives  that  they 
may  seem  dry  and  uninteresting.  But  the  history 
of  other  countries  in  recent  j'ears  has  shown  us 
how  vital  and  important  they  are.  Recent  history 
has  demonstrated  that  the  unrestrained  use  of 
force  by  government  is  just  as  great  a  danger  to 
human  progress  now  as  it  was  ages  ago.  It  has 
demonstrated  that  unless  citizens  have  rights 
against  the  government,  no  one  can  be  safe  or 
secure. 

The  Tyranny  of  Soviet  Communism 

In  our  own  lifetime,  we  have  learned  anew  the 
human  misery  that  an  absolute,  power-mad  gov- 
ernment can  create.  We  have  seen  it  in  the  brief 
history  of  the  Fascist  and  Nazi  tyrannies.  We 
are  witnessing  it  today  in  the  tyranny  of  Soviet 
communism. 

A  constitution  is  not  just  a  matter  of  words. 
There  are  other  constitutions  which  may  read 
as  well  us  ours.  Take,  for  example,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Soviet  Union.  That  has  a  lot  of 
fine  language  in  it.  The  constitution  of  the  Soviet 
Union  says  tliat  Soviet  citizens  are  guaranteed 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  free- 
dom of  assembly.  It  professes  to  guarantee  that 
citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  shall  be  secure  in  their 
persons  and  in  their  homes.  And  in  addition,  it 
purports  to  guarantee  equality,  the  right  to  work, 
the  right  to  an  education,  the  right  to  rest  and 
leisure,  freedom  of  religion,  and  a  lot  of  other  fine 
things. 

But  these  good  words  in  the  Soviet  Constitution 
mean  less  than  nothing.  They  are  empty  prom- 
ises, because  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  have 
no  way  of  enforcing  their  rights  against  the  state. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  power  of  the  state  is 
above  all  rights.  The  Government  does  not  have 
to  obey  the  law.  As  a  result,  the  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Union  enjoy  none  of  the  fi'eedoms  which 
they  are  guaranteed  by  their  constitution.    They 


do  not  have  freedom  of  speech  or  freedom  of  the 
press.  They  may  be  arrested  without  cause;  their 
homes  may  be  invaded  without  a  search  warrant ; 
t  hey  may  be  executed  or  exiled  without  a  fair  trial 
and  without  appeal. 

The  Soviet  citizens  live  in  fear.  Their  society 
is  a  jungle,  through  which  the  naked  power  of  the 
Government  prowls  like  a  beast  of  prey,  making 
all  men  afraid. 

The  Connnunists  claim  that  they  have  to  use  the 
weapons  of  tyranny  in  order  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  the  people.  But  that  is  not  true.  That 
is  a  rejection  of  the  long  experience  of  mankind. 
By  resorting  to  the  woi'st  evils  of  ancient  tyranny, 
the  Soviet  rulers  have  held  their  citizens  in  terror 
and  bondage,  while  freedom  is  growing  in  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

And  the  evils  which  the  Communists  brought 
back  into  the  world — the  evils  of  political  perse- 
cution and  unrestrained  state  power — have  grown 
and  flourished,  and  become  much  more  terrible 
than  they  ever  were  before.  Modern  inventions, 
modern  means  of  communication,  modern  meth- 
ods of  propaganda  make  the  power  of  the  state 
more  formidable  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 
stage  coach  and  the  muzzle-loading  musket.  The 
power  of  the  Kremlin  is  more  effective,  more  vio- 
lent, more  far  reaching  than  the  power  of  the 
Czars,  or  the  power  of  Genghis  Khan,  or  the  power 
of  other  tyrants  of  the  past. 

Today,  the  tyrant  can  uproot  and  liquidate 
whole  classes  of  people  and  entire  nations.  The 
death  camps  of  Hitler  Germany  or  of  modern 
Siberia  demonstrate  that  the  unrestrained  power 
of  the  government  can  be  a  greater  evil  in  our 
modern  civilization  than  it  ever  was  in  ancient 
times. 

The  only  guarantee  against  such  a  society  of 
fear  and  cruelty  is  the  principle  that  the  govern- 
ment is  not  above  the  law.  Our  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  our  Constitution  proclaim  that 
the  government  is  subject  to  the  fundamental  law. 

The  Constitution  sets  up  a  system  of  internal 
checks  and  balances  which  may  seem  cumbersome 
to  us  at  times,  but  which  succeeds  in  preventing 
any  part  of  the  government  from  having  absolute 
power.  Under  our  Constitution,  it  is  not  only  the 
citizens  who  are  made  to  conform  to  the  principles 
of  justice,  but  the  government  itself.  And  the 
citizen  has  the  power  to  enforce  his  rights  against 
the  government.    The  rule  of  law  is  made  supreme. 

Protection  From  the  Evils  of  Tyranny 

Our  Constitution  protects  us  from  the  evils  of 
tyranny.  But  this  is  not  all  our  Constitution  does. 
If  it  were,  it  would  not  be  enough. 

A  constitution  must  do  more  than  provide  re- 
straints against  the  illegal  use  of  power.  It  must 
give  the  people  a  means  of  dealing  with  their  day- 
to-day  problems,  of  continually  correcting  the 
injustices  that  spring  up  in  human  society.    A  con- 
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stitution  that  is  not  adaptable — that  prevents  the 
government  from  acting  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people — will  not  long  survive.  It  will  be- 
come a  mere  historical  curiosity. 

Ours  is  not  such  a  constitution.  We  have  dis- 
covered, over  the  years,  that  it  offers  the  means  for 
correcting  present  evils  without  throwing  away 
past  gains. 

There  are  always  those  who  oppose  necessary 
reforms.  Such  people  often  turn  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  justify  their  position.  But  our  Constitu- 
tion has  seldom  proved  to  be  a  barrier  to  changes 
which  were  needed  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. Our  Constitution  has  not  set  up  an  aristoc- 
racy of  wealth  or  privilege.  It  does  not  serve  the 
privileged  few  at  the  expense  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people. 

The  great  advances  we  have  made  in  recent 
years  in  legislation  to  improve  the  condition  of 
labor,  to  bring  economic  security  to  the  farmer,  to 
provide  aid  for  the  needy,  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  all,  to  improve 
the  health,  the  education,  and  the  housing  of  the 
average  family — all  these  advances  have  been  op- 
posed in  the  name  of  the  Constitution.  But  it 
never  was  the  purpose  of  the  Constitution  to  bar 
such  advances.  On  the  contrary,  the  Constitution 
provides  the  means  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  justice  and  liberty  and  hu- 
man progress  on  which  our  Government  is  founded. 

Acting  under  our  Constitution,  we  have  been 
able  to  solve  the  problems  which  have  driven 
other  countries  into  revolution.  We  have  been 
able  to  make  necessary  reforms  without  overthrow- 
ing the  ancient  guarantees  of  our  liberty.  Build- 
ing on  the  experience  of  the  past  we  have  opened 
the  way  to  a  brighter  future. 

On  this  occasion,  we  ought  to  pray  to  Almighty 
God  that  the  American  people  will  remain  faithful 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution.  We  should  ask  that  they  be 
ever  mindful  of  the  great  wisdom  and  truth  that 
are  embodied  in  these  two  documents,  and  through 
them,  in  our  form  of  government. 

The  wisdom  of  our  form  of  government  is  that 
no  men,  no  matter  how  good  they  may  appear  to  be, 
may  be  entrusted  with  absolute  power.  The  great 
achievement  of  our  form  of  government  is  that  it 
has  enabled  us  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the 
people  while  providing  a  rule  of  law  that  restrains 
all  men,  even  the  most  powerful.  The  glory  of 
our  form  of  government  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
held  us  faithful  to  the  concept  that  the  aims  of 
government  are  human  betterment  and  human 
freedom. 

If  the  American  people  remember  these  things 
and  understand  them  well,  this  Nation  will  move 
forward  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past.  And 
these  documents,  which  we  are  today  sealing 
against  physical  decay,  will  always  be  remem- 
bered and  cherished,  finding  new  life  in  each  new 
generation  of  Americans. 
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Norway  Signs  Agreement  for  Mobile 
Hospital  in  Korea 

Acting  Secretary  James  E.  Webb  and  Charge 
d'Affaires  Eigil  Nygaard  of  the  Norwegian  Em- 
bassy, on  September  17,  signed  an  agreement  under 
which  Norway  agrees  to  pay  in  dollars  for  the 
logistical  support  furnished  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Norwegian  mobile  surgical  hospital  par- 
ticipating in  the  United  Nations  operations  in 
Korea. 

This  agreement  will  be  supplemented  by  tech- 
nical arrangements  between  the  Department  of  the 
Army  and  the  Norwegian  Government  covering 
administrative  and  accounting  matters.  Pay- 
ments are  to  be  made  on  a  regular  basis  as  vouchers 
are  submitted  by  the  United  States  to  the  Nor- 
wegian Government. 

The  Norwegian  mobile  surgical  hospital  is  a 
200-bed  mobile-hospital  unit  comprising  15  nurses, 
62  doctors,  and  enlisted  men.  Under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  Herman  Kamstad  of  Bergen,  Nor- 
way, the  hospital  unit  was  intensively  trained  at 
Osaka,  .Japan,  before  going  into  the  field  in  July 
19.51.  Maj.  Gen.  Edgar  Erskine  Hume,  surgeon, 
Far  East  Command,  recently  said.  "The  Nor- 
wegian mobile  army  surgical  hospital  has  assumed 
its  place  in  the  over-all  medical  support  of  the 
United  Nations  forces  in  Korea.  They  have  more 
than  proven  their  worth  for  their  excellent  sur- 
gery and  medical  care.  Due  to  their  high  profes- 
sional standards  and  their  total  unselfish  efforts 
the  lives  of  many  of  our  gallant  fighting  men  in 
Korea  have  been  saved." 

The  United  States  has  undertaken  to  provide 
this  unit  with  the  materials,  facilities,  supplies, 
.and  services  required  in  Korea  which  the  Nor- 
wegian Government  is  unable  to  furnish,  either 
because  the  supplies  cannot  be  procured  elsewhere 
or  because  it  is  not  feasible  to  establish  separate 
lines  of  supply.  This  arrangement  is  similar  to 
that  made  with  other  U.N.  Forces  participating  in 
the  Korean  action. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  United  States  to 
reach  an  understanding  in  principle,  at  the  time 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  participation  of 
the  forces  of  a  U.N.  member  in  Korea,  that  the 
.United  States  would  be  reimbursed  for  the  logisti- 
cal support  furnished.  Under  this  procedure,  the 
task  of  working  out  the  details  as  to  reimburse- 
ment is  undertaken  at  a  later  time  and  does  not 
delay  the  movement  of  personnel  to  Korea.  A 
formal  agreement  similar  to  the  one  just  signed 
with  Norway  has  already  been  reached  with 
Sweden.'  Some  of  the  other  participating  gov- 
ernments have  been  making  interim  payments  to 
the  United  States  even  though  they  have  not  yet 
concluded  formal  agreements. 

'  For  text  of  similar  agreement  with  Sweden  see  Bul- 
letin of  .July  9,  I'J.jl,  p.  75.  For  text  of  the  agreement 
with  Norway,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  no. 
834  of  Sept.  17. 
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The  United  Nations  and  Greece 


THE  UNSCOB  REPORT  TO  THE  SIXTH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


hy  Harry  N.  Howard 


The  following  article  reviews  the  report  of  the  United  Nations 

Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans  { U.N.  doc.  A/ 1857) ,  which,  siqned 
at  Geneva,  Smt3erla7id,  07i  August  15.,  1951,  represents  a  basic  illus- 
tration of  the  evolution  of  the  Greek  question  in  the  United  Nations. 
Like  those  of  19^8, 1949,  and  1950,  the  report  of  1951  {a)  traces  the 
creation,  function,  and  organization  of  the  United  Nations  Special 
Committee  on  the  Balkans;  (&)  outlines  the  conciliatory  role  of  the 
Special  Committee  and  the  problem  of  frontier  relations;  (c) 
describes  the  external  aid  and  assistance  rendered  to  the  Greek  guer- 
rilla movement  during  the  course  of  the  past  year;  (d)  analyzes  the 
refugee  problem  in  Greece;  and  (e)  characterises  the  aggressive,  sub- 
versive propaganda  directed  against  the  Greek  Government.  It 
closes  with  conclusions  drawn  from  the  evidence  before  the  Special 
Committee  and  recommendations  to  the  sixth  General  Assembly. 


The  Greek  question,  in  one  form  or  another,  has 
been  before  the  United  Nations  since  January 
194().  and  the  United  Nations  Special  Committee 
on  the  Balkans  (Unscob)  has  functioned  in  Greece 
since  November  lO-iT.^  In  view  of  the  changed 
character  of  the  problems  confronting  the  Special 
Committee,  it  underwent  a  reorganization  in  1951 
into  three  ad  hoc  subcommittees  to  enable  the  Com- 
mittee more  efficiently  to  study  the  evidence  con- 
cerning external  assistance  to  the  Greek  guerrilla 
movement,  to  interrogate  international  refugees  in 
Greece,  and  to  examine  and  report  on  radio  propa- 
ganda against  Greece  emanating  particularly 
from  the  "Free  Greece"  radio  station  in  Rumania.- 
During  the  course  of  1950-1951  the  Special  Com- 
mittee, in  order  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  frontier  areas  with  which  it  was  dealing  and 
to  obtain  first-hand  information  beyond  that  pro- 
vided in  the  reports  of  its  observers,  made  a  num- 
ber of  visits  to  the  frontier  regions.^ 

The  Conciliatory  Role  of  the 
Special  Committee 

As  in  years  past,  the  Si^ecial  Committee  noted 
that,  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  northern  neigh- 
bors to  cooperate  with  it,  it  had  not  been  able  to 
fulfill  its  conciliatory  role.    Although  Yugoslavia 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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had  no  official  relations  with  the  Special  Com- 
mittee, the  report  noted  with  satisfaction 

the  improvement  in  relations  between  that  country 
and  Greece  throujrh  direct  negotiations,  as  revealed 
by  the  exchange  of  Ministers  (28  November,  1050), 
the  signature  of  a  postal  agreement  on  2  February 
1951,  a  rail  traffic  agreement  on  12  February  1951, 
an  air  transport  agreemt'nt  on  Hi  March  1^^5l,  and 
finally  a  trade  agreement  on  10  April  1!I51.' 

It  also  noted  with  satisfaction  "the  continuing 
repatriation,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Ked  Cross,  of  a  certain  number  of  Greek 
children  and  adults."  Among  other  things,  the 
Special  Committee  called  attention  to  "the  con- 
tinued improvement  in  Greek- Yugoslav  frontier 
relations"  but  noted  the  "non-existence"  of  rela- 
tions on  the  Greek-Albanian  frontier  and  a  few 
meetings  between  authorities  on  the  Greek-Bul- 
garian frontier.'  It  also  observed  that,  despite 
their  refusal  to  cooperate  in  any  way  with  it,  Al- 
bania and  Bulgaria  persisted  in  submitting  com- 
munications to  the  United  Nations  alleging  viola- 
tions of  their  frontiers  by  the  Greek  armed  forces. 
The  report  declared: 

These  allegations  thus  fell  directly  within  the  terms 
of  reference  conferred  upon  the  Special  Committee  by 
the  General  Assembly.  Since  the  Governments  of 
Albania  and  Bulgaria  have  consistently  refused 
throughout  the  existence  of  the  Special  Committee 
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to  facilitate  action  concprning  their  allegations  on 
the  part  of  the  Special  Committee,  the  apprepriate 
United  Nations  body,  it  is  clear  that  their  complaints 
were  submitted  to  the  United  Nations  solely  for  pur- 
poses of  pitliticity.  The  Greek  Government  has  sub- 
mitted complaints  alleging  frontier  violations  on  the 
part  of  the  Albanian  and  Bulgarian  armed  forces."^ 

The  Special  Committee  had  evidence  of  a  num- 
ber oJF  relatively  minor  incidents  along  both  the 
Greek-Biilgariaii  and  Greek-Albanian  frontiers 
although  the  Greek  guerrilla  forces  had  been  sub- 
stantially liquidated  during  tlie  course  of  1949 
and  the  character  of  the  problems  of  the  Special 
Committee,  of  course,  had  changed  basically  since 
that  year.  Nevertheless,  a  serious  clash  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Special  Committee 
at  the  end  of  May  1951  on  the  Greek-Bulgarian 
frontier  north  of  Drama  when  a  Greek  army  fron- 
tier patrol  was  aml>ushed  on  Greek  territory  by 
a  Bulgarian  patrol.  After  exhaustive  inquiry, 
the  Special  Committee  concluded  that  the  incident 
constituted  a  clear  violation  by  the  Bulgarian 
army  of  a  well-marked  frontier,  and  it  seemed 
"impossible  to  believe  that  the  Bulgarians  were 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  were  on  Greek 
territory."^  Although  a  number  of  meetings 
were  held  between  Greek  and  Bulgarian  frontier 
authorities  with  the  view  to  settling  various  in- 
cidents, none  of  these  meetings  achieved  any  sub- 
stantial results  or  served  to  improve  frontier 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 

During  1950-1951,  the  Special  Committee  con- 
tinued to  devote  attention  to  problems  of  frontier 
conventions  and  frontier  markings.  It  noted  the 
"principles  for  the  maintenance  of  good  frontier 
relations,"  proposed  in  its  report  of  1950  and 
reaffirmed  in  February  1951,  and  pointed  out  "that 
the  conclusion  of  frontier  conventions  was  a  de- 
sirable means  of  preventing  misunderstanding  and 
hostilities"  between  neighboring  States.^  The 
Committee  also  maintained  that  clear  frontier 
markings  were  desirable  in  the  same  general  in- 
terest, some  progress  in  the  latter  direction  having 
been  made  with  regard  to  the  Greek- Yugoslav 
frontier  especially  although  no  responses  to  com- 
munications from  the  Secretary-General  to  the 
Governments  of  Albania  and  Bulgaria  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter  were  ever  received.  Indeed 
the  Special  Committee  received  no  indications  that 
the  Albanian  Government  had  taken  any  positive 
steps  to  improve  the  situation  along  the  Greek- 
Albanian  frontier  or  shown  any  desire  to  cooperate 
with  the  Greek  Government  in  the  repair  of 
border  markings  or  the  conclusion  of  new  frontier 
conventions.  A  similar  situation  obtained  with 
respect  to  Bulgaria.' 

External  Aid  to  the  Greek  Guerrilla  Movement 

Although  the  situation  within  Greece  had 
changed  substantially  since  the  liquidation  of  the 
guerrilla  forces  in  1949,  the  Special  Committee 

See  footnotea  at  end  of  article. 


found  ample  evidence  of  external  assistance  to  the 
Greek  guerrilla  movement.    As  the  report  noted :  ^^ 

Since  August,  1950,  the  Special  Committee  has  wit- 
nessed a  new  development  in  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
ternal support  afforded  to  the  Greek  guerrillas  and 
has  also  seen  a  change  in  tactics  on  the  part  of  the 
Greek  guerrilla  movement  itself.  .  .  .  During  the  past 
12  months  the  guerrillas  have  not  ventured  to  un- 
dertake any  specifically  military  operations  against 
the  Greek  army,  and  the  task  of  the  various  small  and 
scattered  groups  of  Greek  guerrillas  in  Thrace,  Mace- 
donia and  Epirus,  although  armed  and  prepared  to 
use  their  weapons  when  cornered  by  the  Greek  army, 
has  been  and  is,  in  the  main,  of  a  subversive,  political 
and  propaganda  nature. 

Although  the  methods  employed  have  changed,  the 
primary  aim  of  the  Greek  guerrilla  movement  remains 
the  same:  the  overthrow  of  the  Greek  Government. 
As  in  the  past,  this  aim  has  received  the  close  sui)- 
port  of  Albania  and  Bulgaria,  and  the  Special  Com- 
mittee has  noted  that  the  various  groups  of  Greek 
guerrillas  have  been  infiltrated  across  the  Greek- 
Albanian  and  Greek-Bulgarian  frontiers  with  the 
active  assistance  of  the  Albanian  and  Bulgarian  au- 
thorities. Moreover,  these  groups  have  been  fed, 
lodged,  clothed,  armed  and  equipped  in  Albania  and 
particularly  in  Bulgaria  with  the  connivance  of  the 
Governments  of  these  two  States. 

But  it  is  of  particular  interest  that  the  Special 
Committee  also  obtained  evidence  that  States  other 
than  Albania  and  Bulgaria,  namely,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary,  and  Poland,  had  given  assistance 
to  Greek  guerrillas  in  providing  training  facilities 
on  their  territories  and  later  in  aiding  in  their 
return  to  Greece.  This  evidence  clearly  showed 
that  "a  widespread  and  carefully  coordinated  sys- 
tem now  exists  for  selecting,  training  and  eventu- 
ally smuggling  armed  subversive  groups  into 
Greece  across  the  Albanian  and  Bulgariait  fron- 
tiers." "    The  Special  Committee  declared:^ 

Therefore,  the  genera!  situation  is  that  of  a  sub- 
versive political  drive  on  the  part  of  the  Greek 
guerrilla  movement  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
Greek  Government,  by  specially  selected  and  trained 
groups  under  the  direction  of  the  Greek  Communist 
Party  against  a  background  of  present  military 
passivity  on  the  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  former  guer- 
rilla army.  This  drive  is  being  sustained  in  the  first 
instance  liy  the  direct  help  given  by  the  Albanian  and 
Bulgarian  authorities  and,  in  the  second  instance,  by 
the  facilities  afforded  in  particular  by  the  Czechoslo- 
vak, Hungarian  and  Polish  authorities. 

Viewed  as  a  'whole  this  subversive  campaign,  al- 
though differing  from  former  large-scale  guerrilla 
warfare,  nevertheless  retains  certain  military  aspects 
and  pursues  the  same  ends.  It  reflects  a  change  in 
tactics  but  not  in  the  strategic  objectives.  The  ex- 
ternal direction  and  support  that  it  enjoys  make  it 
evident  that  such  a  campaign  presents  a  serious 
threat  to  Greece  because,  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be 
organized  and  reinforced  from  abroad,  it  cannot  be 
definitely  suppressed  by  the  country's  security  forces. 
Without  this  assistance  from  abroad  the  guerrilla 
groups  now  operating  in  the  northern  frontier  areas 
of  Greece  could  neither  initiate  their  work  nor  con- 
tinue to  carry  it  out. 

Although  the  report  provided  some  detail  on 
Albanian  and  Bulgarian  assistance  to  Greek  guer- 
rilla groups,  the  evidence  concerning  assistance  by 
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Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Rumania 
was  or  special  interest."  For  example,  it  was 
clear  that  in  these  countries  indoctrination  and 
training  for  sabotage  and  espionage,  not  to  men- 
tion possible  guerrilla  action,  were  given,  and 
groups  were  sent  from  these  countries  primarily 
tlirough  Runumia  to  Bulgaria  and  then  into 
Greece.  The  report  stated,  for  instance,  that,  al- 
though the  Special  Committee  had  no  evidence  of 
training  courses  in  Rumania,  the  Committee, 
nevertheless,  had  received  testimony  which 
showed  that  the  Rumanian  authorities  had  "facili- 
tated the  transit  of  Greek  guerrillas  through  Rou- 
manian territory,  provided  accommodation  for 
guerrilla  groups  in  Bucharest,  and,  in  general, 
condoned  the  operation  within  Roumanian  terri- 
tory of  the  specialized  organization  for  sending 
guerrillas  to  Greece  on  subversive  missions." " 
It  also  had  evidence  of  a  conference  in  Rumania 
in  October  19.50,  at  which  leaders  of  the  Greek 
Communist  Party  and  representatives  of  guerrilla 
groups  operating  in  Greece  were  present.  Ru- 
manian authoi'ities  appeared  to  have  made  ample 
preparations  for  the  travel  of  guerrilla  repi-esent- 
atives  from  Greece,  some  witnesses  indicating  that 
representatives  of  the  Greek  guerrilla  groups 
"were  supplied  with  new  khaki  uniforms  which 
they  took  back  with  them  to  Greece."  " 

The  report  also  indicated  that,  despite  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  General  Assembly  in  1949  and  19.50, 
the  Special  Committee  had  not  been  able  to  verify 
the  disposition  and  disarming  of  Greek  guerrillas 
who  had  fled  across  the  northern  Greek  frontiers. 
Albania  and  Bulgaria,  not  to  mention  other  east- 
ern European  countries,  "deliberately  disregarded 
the  recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly" 
concerning  this  matter.  No  steps  were  taken  "for 
the  final  disarming  and  disposition  of  the  Greek 
guerrillas."  '"  In  its  analysis  of  the  nature  of  the 
task  of  guerrilla  forces  in  Greece,  the  Special 
Committee  pointed  out  that,  since  the  defeat  of 
the  guerrilla  forces  in  1949,  bands  reentering 
Greece,  although  armed,  have  been  instructed  to 
avoid  open  clashes  with  the  Greek  National  Army. 
The  Committee  stressed :  " 

Underground  re-orsanization  of  a  Greek  guerrilla 
network,  the  establishment  of  contacts  with  sympa- 
thizers, and  subversive  political  agitation  designed 
to  foment  as  much  discontent  as  possible,  directed 
ultimately,  as  always,  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Greek 
Government,  have  now  become  the  primary  aims  of 
the  Greek  guerrilla  movement.  To  enable  the  Greek 
guerrillas  sent  back  to  Greece  to  organize  these  types 
of  subversive  activities  special  training  schools 
.  .  .  were  established  in  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary 
and  Poland.  Detailed  instructions  were  given  in 
Bulgaria  prior  to  the  crossing  of  the  Greek-Bul- 
garian frontier,  or  upon  arrival  in  Greek  territory. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  "activities  of  the  Greek 
guerrillas  in  Greece"  were  "the  culmination  of 
those  carried  on  through  a  highly  organized  net- 
work extending  through  the  greater  part  of  East- 
ern Europe."  '* 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  Problem  of  Refugees  in  Greece 

As  in  years  past,  the  Special  Committee  gave 
considerable  attention  to  the  problem  of  refugees 
in  Greece,  including  international  refugees,  and 
the  repatriation  of  Greek  civilians,  members  of 
the  Greek  armed  forces,  and  Greek  children.  The 
Conunittee  found  no  indication  of  any  willingness 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  states  concerned,  with 
the  exception  of  Yugoslavia,  to  comply  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly  con- 
cerning these  questions.*® 

According  to  information  supplied  by  the  Greek 
Government,  by  January  31,  1951,  there  were 
12,146  international  refugees  in  Greece,  an  in- 
crease of  4,757  since  June  1950,  an  estimate  which 
included  11,000  refugees  of  Greek  ethnic  origin 
from  Rumania  and  Albania.  A  majority  of  the 
refugees  was  centered  in  three  camps  at  Lavrion, 
Syros,  and  Salonika.  In  the  view  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  problem  was  more  difficult  for  refugees 
of  other  than  Greek  ethnic  origin,  and  these  refu- 
gees were  entering  Greece  across  the  Albanian, 
Bulgarian,  and  Yugoslav  frontiers  at  an  average 
rate  of  30  a  month. 

According  to  the  Greek  Government,  such  refu- 
gees by  January  1951,  included  50G  from  Albania, 
286  from  Bulgaria,  231  from  Yugoslavia,  and  23 
from  Rumania.  The  problem  of  international 
refugees  in  Greece  was  essentially  of  a  "political" 
nature,  and  the  committee  felt  that  the  extended 
stay  of  these  political  refugees  was  unlikely  to 
improve  relations  between  Greece  and  her  northern 
neighbors,  despite  the  fact  that  political  activities 
on  the  part  of  these  people  were  forbidden.^" 

The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  also  dealt 
with  the  problem  of  the  Greek  civilians  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  had  gone  beyond  the  north- 
ern frontiers  of  Greece.  The  peaceful  repatriation 
of  all  those  who  desired  to  return  to  Greece  and 
to  live  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  land  had 
been  recommended  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1949.  According  to  the  Greek  Red  Cross,  there 
were,  by  April  1, 1951,  3,1.50  adult  Greek  civilians, 
as  distinct  from  guerrillas,  who  might  be  involved, 
492  of  whom  were  stated  to  be  in  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland,  Ru- 
mania, the  Soviet  Union,  and  Yugoslavia.  Twelve 
had  been  lepatriated  from  Yugoslavia,  but  no 
information  was  received  from  any  of  the  other 
countries  as  to  repatriation.^* 

Neither  had  any  information  been  received  on 
members  of  the  Greek  armed  forces  who  had  been 
captured  in  Greece,  removed  by  the  Greek  guer- 
rillas across  the  frontiers,  and  detained  in  certain 
of  (he  countries  in  Ea.stern  Europe  despite  the  fact 
that  they  could  not  be  regarded  as  prisoners  of 
war  b-y  tlic  Slates  detaining  (hem  atul  desj)ite  (he 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1950  with 
respect  to  their  repatriation.  The" Committee  re- 
ported that,  again  with  the  exception  of  Yugo- 
slavia, no  progress  had  been  made.    The  Yugoslav 
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authorities,  by  January  1,  1951,  had  returned  63 
members  of  the  Greek  armed  forces  who  were  in 
that  country.  But  no  reports  were  received  indi- 
cating the  return  of  these  people  from  any  other 
counti-y,  and  the  Albanian  and  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ments appeared  completely  indifferent.  The 
Greek  Red  Cross,  in  a  report  of  April  20,  1951, 
claimed  that  2,950  members  of  the  Greek  armed 
forces  had  not  been  repatriated  although  146  of 
these  had  been  traced  by  the  International  Tracing 
Service  or  by  the  Greek  Eed  Cross.  Subsequently, 
on  May  31,  1951,  the  Special  Committee  learned 
that  the  General  Staff  of  the  Greek  Army  had 
established  a  list  of  3,295  names.  The  Special 
Committee  felt  that  it  could  establish  the  precise 
number,  identification,  and  location  of  the  missing 
members  of  the  Greek  armed  forces  only  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  States  concerned." 

From  the  inception  of  the  problem  in  1948,  the 
Special  Committee  was  much  concerned  with  the 
repatriation  of  the  Greek  children  removed  from 
Greece  by  the  Greek  guerrillas  to  the  territories  of 
the  northern  neighbors  of  Greece  although  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  had  a  primary  responsi- 
bility with  regard  to  this  problem.  According  to 
the  1951  report  of  the  Special  Committee,  with  the 
exception  of  Yugoslavia,  which  repatriated  a  total 
of  289  children  between  November  25,  1950,  and 
May  25,  1951,  the  other  states  concerned  made  no 
progress  in  repatriating  these  children.^^  Al- 
though technical  difficulties  existed,  they  could  be 
"overcome  only  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
States  concerned,"  and  the  Special  Committee  de- 
plored the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  Yugo- 
slavia, the  other  States  had  "not  only  refused  to 
furnish  lists  of  the  children  in  their  territories, 
but  have  also  failed  to  cooperate  with  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross."  The  Special  Committee, 
therefore,  voiced  "its  deep  anxiety  concerning  the 
fate  of  the  missing  children." 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
report  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary-General  on  August  3, 1951, 
which  confirms  the  findings  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee.^^ Among  other  things,  the  report  of  the 
International  Red  Ci'oss  refers  to  the  "highly  and  . 
exclusively  humanitarian  character"  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Greek  children  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
representatives  of  certain  countries  harboring 
these  children,  through  the  statements  of  their 
representatives  at  the  United  Nations  and  else- 
where, had  appeared  to  offer  a  pledge  of  good  will 
in  this  matter.  The  International  Red  Cross  in- 
dicated that  it  had  lists  of  9,954  names  of  children 
claimed  by  their  parents  and  that  the  Yugoslav 
Red  Cross  had  identified  289  children  who  had 
been  repatriated  but  that  its  efforts  in  the  other 
countries  concerned  had  proved  fruitless.  None 
of  the  other  Red  Cross  societies  concerned  had  sent 
the  results  of  any  examination  of  the  lists  for- 


warded to  them  although  they  had  "declared  their 
willingness  to  consider  them."  The  Bulgarian, 
Hungarian,  and  Rumanian  Red  Cross  societies  had 
sent  no  information  whatever  concerning  the  re- 
sults of  their  comparisons  of  lists,  and  the  Czecho- 
slovakia Red  Cross  has  apparently  confined  itself 
merely  to  examining  the  first  lists  received. ^^  The 
International  Red  Cross  could  hardly  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  delay  and  silence  were  "due 
exclusively  to  technical  difficulties."  The  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  also  reported  that  it  had  "en- 
countered insurmountable  obstacles"  in  its  attempt 
to  make  direct  contact  with  the  Red  Cross  socie- 
ties in  the  harboring  countries.  In  spite  of  all  its 
representations,  it  "found  it  impossible  to  date  to 
hold  conversations  with  the  Hungarian  and  Ru- 
manian Red  Cross  societies  or  to  pursue  the  pre- 
liminary talks  begun  with  the  Bulgarian  and 
Czechoslovak  Red  Cross  Societies"  although  the 
original  effort  had  been  made  in  the  spring  of 
1949  on  the  basis  of  a  unanimous  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  approved  in  November  1948. 
By  the  end  of  1949,  the  International  Red  Cross 
had  found  that  "all  representations  to  several  Red 
Cross  societies  were  fruitless"  although  an  attempt 
was  made  to  hold  a  meeting  with  the  Red  Cross  so- 
cieties concerned  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  March 
9-10, 1950.  A  further  attempt  was  made  on  March 
9,  1951,  with  the  Bulgarian,  Hungarian,  Ruman- 
ian, and  Czechoslovak  Red  Cross  societies,  but  only 
the  Rumanian  Red  Cross  replied,  and  it  took  no 
further  action  on  the  problem.  Meanwhile,  as 
early  as  September  12,  1949,  the  Czechoslovakian 
Red  Cross  sent  a  list  of  138  Greek  children  who 
had  been  identified  with  the  list  of  repatriation 
requests  received  from  the  International  Red 
Cross,  but  nothing  further  was  done  about  the 
matter,  and  none  of  the  138  Greek  children  iden- 
tified in  Czechoslovakia  was  repatriated.  The  In- 
ternational Red  Cross,  in  analyzing  the  difficulties 
arising  from  the  terms  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly,  declared 

All  the  objects  which  we  have  encountered  may  be 
traced  to  one  common  cause  viz.,  the  total  and  re- 
grettable absence  of  constructive  cooperation  b.v  the 
majority  of  the  Red  Cross  Societies  in  the  harboring 
countries.  The  unanimous  adoption  of  the  General 
Assembly  Resolutions,  had  nevertheless,  led  us  to 
hope  for  such  cooperation. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  International  Red  Cross 
indicated  diat,  far  from  any  desire  to  cooperate, 
certain  of  the  countries  in  Eastern  Europe,  in  their 
press  and  radio  propaganda,  had  vehemently  at- 
tacked those  who  were  making  the  effort  toward 
repatriation.  Thus,  the  report  of  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  declared : 

Not  only  have  we  received  no  support  in  general  for 
our  efforts,  but  the  few  repatriations  of  Greek  chil- 
dren which  have  been  possible  have  formed  the  subject 
of  numerous  criticisms,  and  even  of  vehement  accusa- 
tions usually  coming  from  persons  or  groups  domiciled 
in  the  harboring  countries. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Aggressive  Propaganda  Against  the  Greek 
Government 

The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  also  under- 
lined the  aggressive  subversive  propaganda  cam- 
paign which  has  been  directed  against  the  Greek 
Government  from  the  Soviet  satellites  during  the 
course  of  the  past  year  as  in  previous  years.^^  It 
pointed  out  that  the  primary  source  of  this  cam- 
paign was  the  so-called  "Free  Greece"  radio  sta- 
tion, an  official  organ  of  the  Greek  Communist 
Party  located  at  least  since  1949  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bucharest.  It  was  significant  that  the  center  of 
Cominform  propaganda  activities  was  situated  at 
Bucharest,  and  the  Special  Committee  believed  the 
Rumanian  Government  could  "scarcely  plead  ig- 
norance of  the  existence  of  the  'Free  Greece'  radio 
situation  on  its  territory,  since  its  location  within 
Roumania  was  made  known  in  the  1949  and  1950 
reports  of  the  Special  Committee."  Also  note- 
worthy is  the  fact  that  official  broadcasts  of  the 
Rumanian  and  of  certain  other  governments,  espe- 
cially those  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland,  frequently  repeated 
the  propaganda  of  the  "Free  Greece"  radio.  One 
example  of  the  type  of  propaganda  broadcast  over 
the  "Free  Greece '  radio  was  the  proclamation  of 
the  Greek  Communist  Party  broadcast  on  January 
23-24, 1951 : 

Whatever  the  monarcho-fascists  decide  to  do,  and 
whatever  they  do,  they  aim  at  only  one  thing :  war 
and  the  complete  and  general  annihilation  of  the 
people  of  Greece.  They  want  to  send  us  to  the 
slaughter  like  sheep  .  .  . 

If  in  1946-49  the  Democratic  Army  of  Greece  had 
won,  our  troubles  would  now  be  over  and  we  should 
today  have  been  under  the  warm  aegis  of  the  Soviet 
tfnion,  exactly  the  same  as  the  other  people's  democ- 
racies ;  we  should  have  been  free  to  build  and  rehabili- 
tate our  proud  and  beautiful  country. 

The  "Free  Greece"  radio  also  claimed  the 
imminence  of  a  Greek  attack  on  Albania  and  Bul- 
garia and,  therefore,  of  a  Greek  threat  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  Balkan  region  although  the 
Special  Committee  found  "that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  any  aggressive  designs  on  the  part  of  the 
Greek  Government  against  Albania  or  Bulgaria, 
and  that  the  propaganda  accusing  Greece  of  such 
aggressive  plans  was  totally  unfounded."  Another 
activity  of  the  "Free  Greece"  radio  was  the  broad- 
casting of  Greek  Communist  Party  resolutions  and 
proclamations  and  the  promotion  of  insurrection 
in  Greece  against  the  con.stitutional  government  of 
that  country.  Thus  the  "Fighters"  seminars  were 
broadcast  regularly  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
Communist  indoctrination  and  fjiving  specific  in- 
structions on  subversive  techniques  and  tactics  to 
be  employed.  On  February  27,  for  example,  a 
"Free  Greece"  broadcast  declared : 

The  objective  situation  is  exceptionally  favorable  for 
a  revolutionary  movement  despite  the  hard  conditions 
for  underground  work.  The  Kke  are  collecting  their 
forces   in   order   to   pass   into   the   new   attack  .  .  . 


Amid  the  daily  struggle  for  bread,  work,  freedom  and 
peace  the  KKii's  are  training  and  preparing  the  army 
for  the  new  decisive  struggle  ahead. 

The  Special  Committee,  after  analyzing  numer- 
ous broadcasts,  considered  that  "the  'Free  Greece' 
radio  was  employed  as  a  medium  for  issuing  in- 
structions on  every  phase  of  subversive  activity, 
with  the  clear  intent  of  encouraging  from  outside 
Greece,  a  revolt  against  the  Government  of  that 
country."  The  Committee  also  noted  that  the 
"Free  Greece"  radio  had  "become  an  instrument 
of  a  new  type  of  attack  on  Greece"  and  that  its 
activity  constituted  "a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
principles  of  international  law  and  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations." 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations  of  the 
Special  Committee 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the 
Special  Committee  do  not  differ  radically  from 
those  contained  in  its  report  of  1950.    iVmong  otlier 
things,  the  Special  Committee  noted  the  continu- 
ally improved  relationship  between  Greece  and 
Yugoslavia  although  it  found  no  basic  change  in 
Greek-Albanian    or    Greek-Bulgarian    relations. 
The  Committee  also  emphasized  that  no  interna- 
tional verification  had  been  made  of  the  disarming 
and  disposition  of  Greek  guerrillas  who  had  fled 
beyond  the  northern  frontiers  of  Greece  and  that 
no  effort,  except  on  the  part  of  Yugoslavia,  had 
been  made  to  comply  with  General  Assemblj'  rec- 
ommendations   concerning    the    repatriation    to 
Greece  of  detained  military  personnel  or  of  Greek 
civilians.     The  Special  Committee  also  pointed 
out,  again  with  the  exception  of  Yugoslavia,  that 
no  goveriunent  concerned  had  made  any  effort  to 
"permit  the  return  to  their  homes  in  Greece  of 
the   children   whose    repatriation   had   been    re- 
quested."   The  Committee  also  took  special  note 
of  the  complaints  of  Albania  and  Bulgaria  con- 
cerning alleged  frontier  violations  on  the  part  of 
Greece  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  action  should  be  taken  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the   Governments   of   Albania    and    Bulgaria    to   the 
fact  that  an  appropriate  United  Nations  body,  estab- 
lished by  the  General  Assembly,  already  exists  pre- 
ci.sely  for  the  examination  and  investigation  of  such 
complaints,  and  that  this  investigation  can  only  be 
carried  out  if  those  States  will  cooperate  with  the 
Special  Committee. 

As  noted  above,  the  Special  Committee  con- 
sidered the  instructions  broadcast  by  the  "Free 
Greece"  radio  station  a  "significant"  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  the  leadership  of  the  guerrilla 
movement  came  from  outside  Greece.  Although 
the  guerrilla  movement  had  changed  its  tactics 
since  1949  and  no  attempt  to  resume  large-scale 
guerrilla  warfare  had  been  made,  the  Special 
Committee  noted  that 
in  ojienly  avowed  pursuance  of  the  same  ultimate 
aim — the  forcible  overthrow  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
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ment — the  Greek  guerrilla  leaders  have  resorted  to 
subversive  agitation  carried  on  in  the  frontier  areas 
of  northern  Greece  by  small  armed  groups  of  spe- 
cially selected  and  trained  guerrillas  vphich  are  un- 
der instructions  to  effect  the  underground  re-organi- 
zation of  the  Greek  Communist  and  "Agrarian"  par- 
ties, collect  intelligence  regarding  the  Greek  armed 
forces,  foment  discontent,  incite  to  insurrection,  and 
generally  prepare  for  a  future  attack  to  overthrow  the 
Greek  Government  by  force. 

The  Special  Committee  also  noted  its  evidence 
concerning  the  network  for  the  training  of  guer- 
rillas in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and 
Rumania  and  tlieir  dispatch  into  Greece.  Al- 
though the  threat  to  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  Greece  had  changed  in  character  since 
1949  in  view  of  the  "tension"  in  the  Balkans  and 
of  the  "actively,  hostile  attitude  of  certain  east 
and  central  European  states  toward  Greece,"  the 
Special  Committee  "deemed  it  inadvisable  to  rec- 
ommend its  own  dissolution."  -'  Based  on  its  ex- 
perience since  1947,  the  Special  Committee  felt 
that  the  "constant  vigilance  of  the  United  Na- 
tions" with  regard  to  Greece  had  "been  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the 
Balkans."  The  continuing  threat  to  Greece  and 
to  peace  in  the  Balkans  could  be  removed  only  if 
the  States  concerned  would  act  in  their  relations 
with  Greece  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Special  Committee  largely  reiterated  its 
previous  recommendations  concerning  the  Greek 
question  ( Chapter  VII ) .  Among  other  things,  it 
recommended  that  the  General  Assembly 

reassert  the  importance  of  maintaining  peace  in  the 
Balkans  and  continue  its  efforts  to  eliminate  the 
threat  to  Greece  by  considering  the  problem  of  achiev- 
ing peaceful  cooperation  between  Greece  and  the 
States  from  which  the  threat  comes 

and  that  it  appropriately  reaffirm  its  recommen- 
dations concerning  assistance  to  the  Greek  guer- 
rilla movement,  the  renewal  of  diplomatic  and 
good-neighborly  relations,  the  establishment  of 
frontier  conventions,  and  the  repatriation  of 
Greek  military  personnel,  adult  civilians,  and 
children.  The  Special  Committee  also  recom- 
mended that  the  General  Assembly  take  note  of 
the  evidence  concerning  the  existence  of  a  network 
in  eastern  and  central  Europe  for  the  training  and 
clandestine  introduction  into  Greece  of  guerrilla 
agents  to  carry  on  subversive  activities,  espionage, 
and  sabotage  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
Greek  Government.  It  also  urged  the  General 
Assembly  to  take  into  account  the 

changed  but  continuing  threat  to  Greece,  [and  to] 
consider  the  advisability  of  maintaining  United  Na- 
tions vigilance  of  the  Balkans  in  the  light  of  the 
present  nature  of  the  threat  to  Greece  in  that  area. 

•  Mr.  Howard,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
United  Nations  Adviser  for  the  Bureau  of  Near 
Eastern,  South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs. 


APPENDIX  I 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  O  F 
UNSCOB  TO  THE  SIXTH  SESSION  OP  THE  GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY 

(U.N.  doc.  A/1857,  Chapters  VI-VII) 
Chapter  VI — Conclusions 

205.  Tlie  dual  functien  of  conciliation  and  obsei-vatlon 
with  which  the  Special  Committee  was  charged  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and  which  the  latter  confirmed  by  reso- 
lution 382  (V)  adopted  on  1  December  1950,  has  always 
remained  the  Special  Committee's  constant  concern.  It 
has  continued  to  observe  the  compliance  or  non-compliance 
by  the  Governments  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia  and 
Greece  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Assembly.^" 

206.  Full  diplomatic  representation  between  Greece  and 
Yugoslavia  was  restored  by  an  exchange  of  ministers  on 
28  November  1950.  The  two  Governments  have  continued 
their  efforts  through  diplomatic  channels  to  solve  their 
common  problems,  and  progress  is  being  made  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  normal  relations  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments. A  series  of  trade  and  communications  agreements 
have  been  signed,  and  the  repatriation  of  Greek  children 
and  other  Greek  nationals  from  Yugoslavia  to  Greece  is 
proceeding.  Yugoslavia  has  cooperated  with  the  interna- 
tional Red  Cross  organizations  and  the  Swedish  Red  Cross 
in  making  possible  the  progress  thus  far  achieved.  The 
children  so  far  repatriated  have  been  reunited  promptly 
with  their  parents.  In  the  light  of  this  improvement  in 
the  situation  the  following  paragraphs  do  not  concern 
themselves  with  Greek-Yugoslav  relations."'" 

207.  Diplomatic  and  good-neighbourly  relations  do  not 
exist  between  Albania  and  Bulgaria,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Greece  on  the  other.  Whereas  the  Government  of  Greece 
has  continued  to  co-operate  with  the  Special  Committee 
in  the  latter's  efforts  to  promote  the  establishment  of  such 
relations,  the  Governments  of  Albania  and  Bulgaria  have 
persisted  in  their  refusal  to  recognize  it  as  a  legally  con- 
stituted body  of  the  United  Nations.^™ 

208.  In  complete  disregai-d  of  repeated  General  Assem- 
bly recommendations,  those  States  at  present  accommo- 
dating the  large  number  of  Greek  guerrillas  known  to 
have  i-etreated  into  Albania  and  Bulgaria  in  1949  have 
failed  to  iwrmit  any  international  verification  of  their 
disarming  and  disposition,  thereby  continuing  a  situation 
which  constitutes  a  potential  threat  to  the  political  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity  of  Greece.  Similarly, 
those  States  detaining  Greek  military  personnel  and  other 
Greek  nationals  taken  into  the  territories  of  the  countries 
to  the  north  of  Greece  as  a  result  of  the  guerrilla  warfare, 
in  continued  violation  of  accepted  international  practice, 
have  made  no  effort  to  comply  with  the  General  Assembly 
recommendations  concerning  the  repatriation  either  of 
such  Greek  military  personnel,  or  of  those  other  Greek 
nationals  who  desire  to  return  to  Greece  and  live  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  the  land.^" 

209.  In  disregard  of  fundamental  humanitarian  princi- 
ples, and  despite  the  recommendations  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1948,  1949  and  1950,  which  sought  a  solution 
of  the  problem  on  a  purely  humanitarian  basis  divorced 
entirely  from  political  considerations,  the  States  detain- 
ing the  Greek  children,  with  the  exception  noted  above  of 
Yugoslavia,  have  made  no  effort  to  permit  the  return  to 
their  homes  in  Greece  of  the  children  whose  repatriation 
has  been  requested.^" 

210.  The  problem  of  international  refugees  in  Greece 
has  undergone  further  development  during  the  course  of 
the  past  year.  In  view  of  the  continued  movement  of 
political  and  other  refugees  across  the  northern  fron- 
tiers into  Greece,  the  Special  Committee  remains  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  these  refugees 
should  be  resettled  outside  Greece."^ 

211.  Although   the  Governments   of  Albania   and   Bul- 
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garia  have  consistently  disregarded  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  General  Assembly  with  regard  to  co-operation 
by  them  with  the  Special  Committee,  those  two  Govern- 
ments have  continued  to  submit  to  the  Secretary-General 
complaints  alleging  frontier  violations.  As  the  submis- 
sion of  these  complaints  implies  recognition  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  Nations  in  the  matter,  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Special  Committee  that  action  should  he  t.^ken 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Governments  of  AUiatiia  and 
Bulgaria  to  the  fact  that  an  appropriate  United  Nations 
body,  established  by  the  General  Assembly,  already  exists 
precisely  for  the  examination  and  investigation  of  such 
complaints,  and  that  this  investigation  can  only  be  car- 
ried out  if  those  States  will  co-operate  with  the  Special 
Committee. 

212.  The  "Free  Greece"  radio  station  of  the  Greek 
guerrilla  movement  has  continued  to  operate  from  Ro- 
manian territory,  transmitting  instriictions  to  the  so-called 
"fighters"  of  this  movement.  The  similarity  between,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  instructions  given  to  guerrilla  groups 
introduced  clandestinely  into  Greece,  as  revealed  by  in- 
terrogation of  members  of  these  groups  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  instructions  broadcast  by  the  "Free  Greece" 
station,  affords  a  significant  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
the  leadership  of  the  guerrilla  movement  comes  from 
outside  Greece."' 

213.  Furthermore,  "Free  Greece"  broadcasts,  accusing 
Greece  of  aggressive  intentions  towards  Albania  and  Bul- 
garia, have  been  echoed  by  the  Government-controlled 
propaganda  emanating  from  certain  East  and  Central 
European  States.  The  presence  of  the  Special  Committee 
in  Greece  and  the  facts  which  it  was  able  to  establish  on 
the  spot  made  it  possible  for  the  Committee  to  affirm  the 
groundliness  of  these  alarmist  allegations  and  to  ensure 
that  they  were  assessed  by  world  opinion  at  their  true 
value.'-" 

214.  Since  the  forced  retreat  of  the  guerrilla  formations 
across  the  northern  frontiers  of  Greece  In  1949,  the  Greek 
guerrilla  movement  has  changed  its  tactics  and  has  not 
attempted  to  resume  large-scale  guerrilla  warfare.  In 
openly  avowed  pursuance  of  the  same  ultimate  aim — the 
forcible  overthrow  of  the  Greek  Government — the  Greek 
guerrilla  leaders  have  resorted  to  subversive  agitation 
carried  on  in  the  frontier  areas  of  northern  Greece  by 
small  armed  groups  of  si>ecially  selected  and  trained  guer- 
rillas which  are  under  instructions  to  effect  the  under- 
ground re-organization  of  the  Greek  Communist  and 
"Agrarian"  parties,  collect  intelligence  regarding  the 
Greek  armed  forces,  foment  discontent,  incite  to  insurrec- 
tion and  generally  prepare  for  a  future  attack  to  over- 
throw the  Greek  Government  by  force.^'° 

215.  The  Special  Committee  has  obtained  a  considerable 
amount  of  evidence  showing  not  only  that  aid  to  the 
Greek  guerrilla  movement  has  continued  to  come  from 
Albania  and  Bulgaria,  but  also  that  it  is  now  afforded 
in  varying  forms  b.v  other  Central  and  East  European 
States,  in  defiance  of  the  General  Assembly's  injunction 
to  Albania  and  Bulgaria  to  cease  rendering  any  support 
to  the  Greek  guerrillas,  and  its  recommendation  to  all 
States  to  refrain  from  any  action  designed  to  assist  any 
armed  group  fi.irhting  against  Greece.'"' 

216.  There  has  been  ample  evidence  to  show  that  such 
guerrilla  groups  have  been  trained  along  parallel  lines 
at  special  schools  for  Greek  guerrillas  in  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Hungary  for  their  subversive  work  in  Greece. 
By  means  of  a  widespread  and  highly  organized  network 
extending  from  these  three  countries  through  Romania 
to  Bulgaria,  they  are  infiltrated  secretly  into  Greece.  The 
groups  are  instructed,  equipi>ed,  and  frequently  also 
armed,  in  Bulgaria  and  then  aided  by  the  Bulgarian  au- 
thorities to  cross,  and  in  some  ca.ses  later  to  re-cross,  the 
Greek-Bulgarian  frontier.  There  has  also  been  at  least 
one  characteristic  instance  of  a  similar  group  from  Eastern 
Europe  returning  to  Greece  through  Albania  with  the  as- 


sistance of  the  Albanian  authorities.  Without  such  as- 
sistance from  abroad  the  guerrilla  groups  now  operating 
in  the  northern  frontier  areas  of  Greece  could  neither 
initiate  their  work  nor  continue  to  carry  it  out.'" 

217.  The  threat  to  the  political  independence  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  Greece  has  thus  changed  in  chai'acter 
since  the  retreat  from  Greece  of  the  guerrilla  forces  in 
1949.  During  the  past  year,  this  change  has  resulted  in 
tension  in  the  Balkans,  by  reason  of  the  actively  liostile 
attitude  of  certain  East  and  Central  European  States 
towards  Greece.  Thus,  the  Special  Committee  has  deemed 
it  inadvisable  to  recommend  its  own  dissolution. 

218.  It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee, based  on  its  experience  since  1947,  that  the  con- 
stant vigilance  of  the  United  Nations  with  respect  to  the 
political  indeitendence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Greece 
has  been  an  important  element  In  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  the  Balkans.  Hnwever,  the  situation  depicted 
in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  constitutes  a  continuing  threat 
to  Greece  and  to  peace  in  the  Balkans,  which  can  only  be 
removed  if  the  States  concerned  will  act  in  their  relations 
with  Greece  in  accordance  with  the  Furpo.ses  and  Prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  General  Assembly. 

Chapter  VII — Recommendations 

219.  In  the  light  of  the  evidence  before  it,  and  of  the 
conclusions  it  1ms  drawn  therefrom,  and  reserving  its 
right  to  submit  either  suiiplementary  or  revised  recom- 
mendations prior  to  tlie  convening  of  the  .sixth  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  if  deemed  advisable  or  necessary: 

7'he  Special  Committee  recommendu: 

1.  That  the  General  Assembly  re-assert  the  Importance 
of  maintaining  peace  in  the  Balkans,  continue  its  efforts 
to  eliminate  the  threat  to  Greece  by  considering  ways  and 
means  of  achieving  peaceful  co-operation  between  Greece 
and  the  States  from  which  this  threat  comes,  and  to  that 
end  re-affirm  its  recommendations  to  the  appropriate 
States  as  to 

— the  cessation  of  all  assistance  or  support  to  the  Greek 
guerrilla  movement  in  its  activities  against  Greece; 

— the  renewal  of  diplomatic  and  good-neighbourly 
relations ; 

— the  renewal,  revision  or  establishment  of  frontier 
conventions ; 

— the  disarming  and  di.sposition  of  Greek  giterrillas ; 

— the  provision  of  no  arms  and  materials  of  war  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  Albania  and  Bulgaria  until 
it  has  been  determined  that  the  unlawful  assistance 
of  these  States  to  the  Greek  guerrillas  has  ceased  ; 

— the  repatriation  of  (Jreek  military  personnel,  Greek 
children  and  other  Greek  nationals; 

— the  co-operation  of  the  States  concerned  with  the  ap- 
propriate United  Nations  body,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  prompt  and  impartial  investigation  of  their 
complaints  and  allegations. 

2.  That  the  General  Assembly  take  note  of  the  evidence 
concerning  the  existence  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  of 
a  network  for  the  training  and  clandestine  re-introduction 
into  Greece  of  Greek  guerrilla  agents  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  subversive  activities,  espionage,  sabotage, 
propaganda  and  underground  reorganization  of  the  Greek 
guerrilla  movement  in  Greece  in  preparaticm  for  an  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  Greek  Government  by  force. 

3.  That  the  General  Assembly  take  into  account  the 
changed  hut  contiiming  threat  to  Greece  within  the  con- 
text of  the  hostile  attitude  towards  Greece  of  a  number  of 
Eastern  and  Central  Eurojiean  States,  particularly  Bul- 
garia, and  the  consequent  tension  in  the  Balkans. 

4.  That  the  General  As.sembly  consider  the  advisability 
of  maintaining  United  Nations  vigilance  over  the  Balkans 
in  the  light  of  the  present  nature  of  the  threat  to  peace  in 
that  area. 
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APPENDIX  II 

THE  GREEK  QUESTION  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS:  A  CHRONOLOGY:  1949-1951' 

September  IG  Unscob  signed  a  supplementary  report  to  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 

(U.N.  doc.  A/981). 

September     28-29,     October     18- 

November  3 Discussion   of   the  Greek   Question   in   Political   and   Security   Committee   of   the 

General  Assembly. 

September  29 On  initiative  of  Australia,  First  Committee  of  General  Assembly  established  a  second 

Conciliation  Committee,  composed  of  President  of  General  Assembly,  Secretary- 
General,  Chairman,  and  Vice-Chairman  of  First  Committee,  to  explore  possibilities 
of  reaching  pacific  settlement  between  Greece  and  northern  neighbors  (U.N.  doc. 
A/C.1/481). 

October  5 Joint  report  by  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  League  of  Red 

Cross  Societies  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  U.N.  on  repatriation  of 
Greek  Children  (U.N.  doc.  A/1014). 

October  14 The  Greek  Government  accepted  the  proposals  of  the  Conciliation  Committee  as  to 

territorial  integrity  and  independence  based  on  U.N.  Charter  and  as  to  establishment 
of  Mixed  Frontier  Commissions,  suggesting  neutral  Chairmen.  Similarly,  on  October 
17,  Yugoslavia  substantially  accepted  suggestions.  Albania  and  Bulgaria  did  not 
(U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/506). 

October  18 The  Conciliation  Committee  reported  that,  after  holding  29  meetings,  it  was  unable 

to  develop  a  basis  of  conciliation  on  which  agreement  could  be  reached  between 
Albania,  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece  (U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/503). 

October  22 The  Conciliation  Committee  reported  lack  of  success  in  resolving  issues,  which  were 

clarified,  if  not  narrowed.  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  accepted  tentative  suggestions  for 
draft  agreements  set  forth  by  Committee  on  October  14.  Albania  and  Bulgaria  did 
not.  As  result  of  work,  "agreement"  in  principle  reached  that  (1)  diplomatic  rela- 
tions be  established  between  Greece,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Albania  an<l  Bulgaria, 
on  the  other;  (2)  frontier  conventions  for  settlements  of  frontier  incidents  be 
renewed,  revised  or  established;  and  (3)  mixed  frontier  commissions  be  established 
(U.N.  doc.  A/C.1/506). 

November  18 The  General  Assembly,  by  vote  of  50-6-2,  approved  continuation  of  Unscob  (Res. 

288  (IV)  A)  and  imanimously  approved  resolution  on  repatriation  of  Greek  children 
(Res.  288  (IV)  B). 

December  10 President  Romulo  stated  in  General  Assembly  that,  in  light  of  conversations  of  Con- 
ciliation Committee  with  representatives  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Greece,  prospects  for  peace  were  encouraging  and  he  was  confident  of  progress  "if 
all  parties  abide  in  good  faitli  by  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter."  He  also  thought  that  the  fact  that  tliere  had  been  no 
executions  in  Greece  since  enactment  of  leniency  legislation  was  happy  augury  that 
"attitudes  of  humanitarianism  and  tolerance,  compatible  with  security  and  puldic 
order,"  could  not  "but  help  to  facilitate  the  work  of  conciliation  wliich  nmst  even- 
tually take  place  among  the  States  involved  in  this  problem."  (U.N.,  4th  Sess., 
G.  A.,  Officiai  Records,  Plenary  Meetings,  p.  276. ) 

December  22 In  communication  to  Unscoh,  repeated  to  Secretary-General  on  January  2,  1950, 

Greek  Government  announced  readiness:  (1)  to  make  renewed  endeavors  to  settle 
all  differences  with  Yugoslavia;  (2)  to  re-establish  good-neighborly  relations  with 
Albania  and  Bulgaria;  and  (3)  to  renew  previously  operative  conventions  with 
northern  neighbors  or  to  conclude  new  ones  (U.N.  docs.  A/AC.10/8S7,  902,  903; 
A/1307,  pars.  32-33). 

1950 

February  21 Unscob  asked  Secretary-General  to  remind  governments  of  Poland  and  U.S.S.R.  that 

seats  continued  to  be  held  open  for  them  (U.N.  doc.  A/1307,  par.  17;  A/AC.16/923). 
Letters  of  Secretary-General  despatched  on  March  6,  but  no  replies  ever  received 
(U.N.  doc.  A/AC.16/1016). 

March  5-13 Unscob  made  tour  of  frontier  area  of  Greece,  visiting  Drama,  Komotinia,  Salonika, 

Fiorina,  and  other  places  (U.N.  doc.  A/AC.16/949/Rev.  1). 

March  18 Albanian  Government,  in  communication  to  Secretary-General,  reiterated  views  as 

to  Unscob,  denounced  Unscob  reports,  charged  Greece  with  hostility  and  with  fron- 
tier provocations  (U.N.  doc.  A/AC.16/9'J5).  Albania  ready  for  peaceful  settlement 
of  differences  provided  Greece  renounced  "territorial  aspirations." 

April   8 Bulgarian  Government  charged  failure  to  restore  normal  relations  resulted  solely 

from  Greek  refusal  to  recognize  frontiers  between  Greece  and  Albania  as  final,  and 
charged  Greece  with  numerous  frontier  incidents  (U.N.  doc.  A/ AC. 16/982). 

April  13,  24 Greek  Government  estimated  that  1,713  members  of  Greek  armed  forces,  captured  by 

guerrillas,  were  in  territories  of  northern  neighbors  of  Greece  (U.N.  doc.  A/AC.16/ 
879,936,94.5). 

April  27 Marshal  Tito  stated  there  was  possibility  of  improving  relations  between  Yugoslavia 

and  Greece,  indicating  Yugoslavia  would  send  new  envoy  to  Greece  (U.N.  doc. 
A/AC.16/Monitor  37,  38). 

'  For  a  similar  chronology  for  the  period  1946-1949,   see  H.  N.  Howard,  Greece  and  the  United  Nations,  19Jf6~1949, 
Department  of  State  publication  3645,  pp.  28-31. 
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1950 — Continued 

April  29 Premier  Plastiras  stated  Greek  desire  for  normal  relations  with  Yugoslavia,  indi- 
cating Greece  would  appoint  new  Minister  to  Yugoslavia  (U.N.  doc.  A/1307,  pur.  45). 

May  21 Greece  and  Yugoslavia  agreed  to  exchange  of  Ministers  ( U.N.  doc.  A/AC.16/Monitor 

37,  38). 

June  2-13 Unscob  made  frontier  visit  in  northern  Greece  along  Albanian-Greek  and  Bulgarian- 
Greek  frontiers  (U.N.  doc.  A/AC.16/1056). 

June  20 Unscob  re(iuested  tlie  Secretar.v-General  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  governments 

concerned  to  the  detention  of  tlie  soldiers  of  the  Greek  National  Army,  captured  by 
the  Greek  guerrillas  and  taken  into  tlie  countries  to  the  nortli  of  Greece  (U.N.  doc. 
A/1307,  pars.  182-lSG;  A/AC.16/1035). 

July  18 Unscob  advised  U.N.  Secretary-General  that  Cominform  country  charges  of  aggres- 
sive intentions  on  part  of  Greek  Government  were  "entirely  devoid  of  truth" 
(U.N.  doc.  A/AC.lG/1049). 

July  31 Unscob  signed  report  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  calling  attention  to  altered  character 

in  threat  to  Greece  and  recommending  continued  vigilance  (U.N.  doc.  A/1307). 

September  11-15 Unscob  made  third  visit  to  frontier  area  at  Konitsa,  Kastoria,  and  Koniotini  (U.N. 

doc.  A/AC.16/\V.12S). 

September  19 The  SecretaiT-General  communicated  with  Yugoslav  Delegation  concerning  detained 

Greek  military  personnel,  requesting  it  to  see  what  could  be  done  about  problem 
(U.N.  doc.  A/AC.l 6/1086  and  annex  I). 

October  9 Unscob  special  report  on  situation  on  Greek-Albanian  frontier  circulated  to  memljers 

of  General  Assembly,  dated  September  S  (U.N.  doc.  A/1423). 

November  28 Full  diplomatic  relations  between  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  were  restored  with  ex- 
change of  Ministers. 

December  1 Tlie  General  Assembly  approved  three  resolutions  in  Greek  case:  (1)  Kepatriation 

of  Greek  military  personnel,  by  vote  of  53-6-1 ;  (2)  continuation  of  Unscob,  by  vote 
of  53-6-0;  (3)  repatriation  of  Greek  children,  by  vote  of  50-0-5  (lies.  382  (V), 
A,  B,  C). 

1951 

January   23 The  Greek  Communist  Party  stated  in  proclamation :  "If  In  1946-49  the  Democratic 

Army  of  Greece  had  won,  our  troubles  would  now  be  over  and  we  should  today  have 
been  under  the  warm  aegis  of  the  Soviet  Union,  exactly  the  same  as  the  other  people's 
democracies.  .  .  ."  (U.N.  doc.  A/AC.lO/Monitor/SO). 

February   2 Greece  and  Yugoslavia   signed   an   agreement   for  the   reestablishment  of  postal, 

telephonic,  and  telegraphic  communications. 

February  12 Greece  and  Yugoslavia  signed  an   agreement  for  the  reestablishment  of  railway 

service,  to  be  effective  on  February  15,  1951. 

October  12 Unscob  sent  materials  to  Secretary-General  for  information  of  General  Assembly  on 

problem  of  Evros  Island  (U.N.  doc.  A/1438  and  Add.  1). 

November  3 Submission  of  Report  of  International  Committee  of  Ked  Cross  and  League  of  Red 

Cross  Societies  (September  18,  19.50)  and  Report  of  Secretary-General  on  question 
of  repatriation  of  Greek  children  to  General  Assembly  in  which  failure  to  achieve 
suljstantial  results  is  noted  (U.N.  doc.  A/1480). 

November  10-14 Discussion  of  Greek  case  in  the  Political  and  Security  Committee  at  Fifth  Session 

of  General  Assembly. 

November  24 Fifty-five  members  of  Greek  National  Army  repatriated  from  Yugoslavia :  .52  on 

November  7  and  3  on  November  24.  Greek  Red  Cross  indicated  that  2,9.50  remained 
to  be  repatriated  from  various  Balkan  countries,  only  146  of  whom  identified  liy 
April  1,  19.51  (U.N.  doc.  A/AC.16/SR.230/Add.  1,  A/AC.16/1128,  1148).  Subsequently 
211  were  identified  (U.N.  doc.  A/AC.16/1251) . 

November  25 The  President  of  the  Greek  Red  Cross  reported  to  the  President  of  the  International 

Red  Cross  on  the  transfer  of  21  Greek  children  at  Termanya  Banya,  Yugoslavia 
(U.N.  doc.  A/AC.16/IXF.2.5/Rev.  1). 

February  27 Unscob  approved  a  program  of  activities  for  year  1951,  based  on  observational  and 

conciliatory  functions,  in  accordance  with  terms  of  reference  (U.N.  doc. 
A/AC.16/1172). 

March  15 Greece  and  Yugoslavia  signed  agreement  for  the  restoration  of  air  communications. 

March  20 In  communication  to  Secretary-General,  U.nscob  indicated  desire  for  cooperation  of 

Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia.  Secretary-General  transmitted  communication 
on  April  4  (U.N.  docs.  A/AC.16/1172,  1186,  120.5,  1217).  Similar  comiiiunications. 
same  dates,  sent  with  respect  to  Soviet  and  Polish  participation  in  work  of  Special 
Committee  (U.N.  doc.  A/AC.16/1187,  1203). 

April  11-13 Unscob  visited  Albanian-Greek  frontier  area  in  neighborhood  of  Kastoria  and  ex- 
pressed conviction  that  there  was  "no  evidence  of  any  aggressive  designs  against 
Albania  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  Government  and  the  propaganda  emanating  from 
foreign  radio  and  press  sources  accusing  Greece  of  hatching  aggressive  plans  was 
totally  unfounded"  (U.N.  doc.  A/AC.16/1241). 

April  17 On  visit  to  Athens,  Secretary-General  Tryg^•e  Lie  met  with  Unscob. 

May  5 Delegation  of  U.S.S.R.  to  U.N.  returned  U.N.  Secretariat  communication  of  April  18. 

together  with  Unscob  communication  of  March  20  as  to  par.  10  of  Res.  3^8  (IV) 
as  to  the  repatriation  of  detained  Greek  nationals,  noting  that  it  contained  "slan- 
derous and  entirely  unfounded  statements"  (U.N.  doc.  A/AC.16/1697,  1244). 

May  7-11 Unscob  visited  Greek-Bulgarian  frontier  area,  finding  there  was  no  basis  "whatso- 
ever for  the  Cominform  propaganda  allegations  that  (]!reece  has  aggressive  designs" 
(U.N.  doc.  A/AC.16/1236). 
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1951 — Continued 

May  24 214  Greek  children  were  returned  to  Greece  from  Yugoslavia  (A/AC.16/1252). 

May  27 According  to  Unscob  Bulgarian  Army  clearly  violated  Greek  territory  over  well- 
marked  frontier,  one  Greek  soldier  being  killed  and  another  wounded.  It  was 
impossible  "to  believe  that  the  Bulgarians  were  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
on  Greek  territory"  (U.N.  doc.  A/AC.16/0/G-B/76/Sl/Conels ) . 

June  15 Commenting  on   Soviet  communication  of  May  22,  1951,  to  President  of  General 

Assembly,  Unscou  noted  that  in  case  of  21  children  repatriated  on  25  November  1950, 
54  repatriated  on  March  14,  1951  and  214  repatriated  on  May  24,  from  Yugoslavia, 
representatives  of  International  Ked  Cross  had  stated  that  "the  children  were 
promptly  re-united  with  their  parents  in  Greece"  (U.N.  doc.  A/AC.lfi/1245,  1252). 

August   3 The  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 

transmitted  memorandum  to  U.N.  Secretary-General  indicating  that,  with  exception 
of  Yugoslavia,  it  had  had  no  success  in  repatriation  of  Greek  children.  In  view  of 
lack  of  cooperation,  it  was  impossible  to  hold  conversations  or  meetings  with  satellite 
Red  Cross  societies,  obstacles  encountered  being  "insurmountable,"  delays  and 
silence  not  being  due  "exclusively  lo  technical  difticulties"  (U.N.  doc.  A/1848). 

August  15 Unscob  signed  its  report  to  Sixth  General  Assembly,  which  was  officially  released  on 

September  16,  1951.  Among  other  things,  report  noted  its  view  that  "the  constant 
vigilance  of  the  United  Nations  with  respect  to  the  iwlitical  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Greece"  had  "been  an  important  element  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  tlie  Balkans,"  indicating  that  the  threat  could  be  removed  only  "if  the 
States  concerned"  would  "act  in  their  relations  with  Greece  in  accoidauee  with  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  the  recommendations  of  the  General 
Assembly"  (U.N.  doc.  A/1S57). 


FOOTNOTES: 

'  For  previous  Unscob  reports  see  especially  U.N.  docs. 
A/574,  C44,  692,  935,  981,  1307.  See  also  H.  N.  Howard, 
"The  Greek  Question  in  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,"  Bulletin  of  Feb.  26, 
1951,  p.  333. 

=  .U.N.  doc.  A/1S57,  pars.  19-21. 

'Hid.,  pars.  22-24. 

*  Ibid.,  par.  30.  Typical  of  past  and  current  Cominform 
propaganda  against  Unscob  was  the  broadcast  fiom 
Tirana,  Albania,  on  Sept.  5, 1951,  which  included  an  article 
from  Zeri  I  Popullit  on  "Unscob,  War  Agency,"  which 
stated  that  the  1951  Unscob  report  was  "full  of  lies 
about  Albania  and  Bulgaria,"  that  Unscob  "has  acted  as 
an  instrument  of  provocation,  espionage,  and  war  in  the 
Balkans  in  the  service  of  the  State  Department,"  that 
the  United  Nations  "must  reject  these  lying  reports,  fab- 
ricated by  an  illegal  body  created  by  the  Anglo-US 
majority  to  conceal  its  belligerent  activities,"  and  '"must 
dissolve  this  commission  designed  to  light  new  fires  in 
this  part  of  the  world." 

'Ihid.,  par.  64. 

'Ibid.,  par.  32.  As  early  as  Mar.  17,  1948,  the  Albanian 
Government  itself  declared  that  its  communications  to 
the  Secretary-General  were  "presented  solely  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  U.N.  and  of 
public  opinion,"  not  for  examination  by  Unscob  or  any 
other  U.N.  body  (U.N.  doc.  A/574,  par.  118).  For  de- 
tailed calendar  of  alleged  incidents  on  Greek-Albanian 
and  Greek-Bulgarian  frontiers,  August  1950-June  1951. 
see  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.16/1261. 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/1857,  pars.  48-49. 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/1307,  annex  IV  ;  A/1857,  par.  65.  See  also 
U.N.  doc.  A/CN.4/48,  report  of  the  International  Law 
Commission  covering  its  3d  session.  May  16-July  27,  1951, 
chap.  III. 

°  U.N.  doc.  A/1857,  pars.  66-70A. 

"Ibid.,  par.  71-72. 

"  Ibid.,  par.  74. 

"Ibid.,  pars.  75-76. 

"  Ibid.,  pars.  11.3-134. 

"Ibid.,  par.  130. 

"■Ibid.,  par.  131. 

"  Ibid.,  pars.  142-147. 

"Ibid.,  par.  148. 

"  fbid.,  pars.  148-1.52. 

"  Ibid.,  ch.  IV.  pars.  153-165. 

"Ibid.,  pars.  153-164.  For  more  detailed  study  see  U.X. 
doc.  A/AC.16/1227. 

"  U.N.  doc.  A/1857,  pars.  165-169. 

"  Ibid.,  pars.  170-174. 

'■'Ibid.,  pars.  175-183. 
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"  U.N.  doc.  A/1848. 

"  Curiously  enough,  however,  the  Soviet  representative 
to  the  United  Nations,  Yakov  Malik,  on  Aug.  22,  1951,  was 
able  to  furnish  an  evidently  verified  list  of  S3  names  fur- 
nished by  "Greek  emigrants  residing  in  Czechoslovakia," 
who  sought  the  "repatriation"  of  their  children  from  Yugo- 
slavia to  Czechoslovakia  'U.N.  doc.  A/1S71).  See  also 
U.N.  doc.  A/1876  for  Greek  comment. 

"U.N.  doc.  A/1S57,  pars.  184-204. 

"See  also  the  White  Book  on  Aggressive  Activities  by 
the  Govcrnmrut.'<  of  the  USSR,  Poland,  Czeclioslot'nkin, 
Ilungaru.  Riniiaiiid.  Itiih/nriii  and  Albania  Toward  Yiigo- 
stavia  (Belgrade,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Fed- 
eral People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  in.">l),  and  the  Yugo- 
slav complaint  against  Albania,  on  Sept.  11,  1951  (U.N. 
doc.  A/1875),  for  other  aspects  of  Balkan  tension. 

•"  See  chapter  II,  pars.  25-30. 

•"  See  chapter  II.  par.  30 ;  chapter  IV,  pars.  175-183. 

™  See  chapter  II,  pars.  2.5-30. 

™  See  chapter  III,  pars.  142-147;  chapter  IV,  pars. 
165-174. 

'■'"■  See  chapter  IV,  pars.  175-183. 

•"  See  chapter  IV,  pars.  155-164. 

"'  See  chapter  V,  pars.  184-203. 

-■  Ibid. 

--"  See  chapter  III,  pars.  71-152. 

""  Ibid. 

-'  Ibid. 
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Documents  Relating  to  Henry  A.  Wallace's  Visit  in  China,  1944 


[Released  to  the  press  hy  the  White  House  September  23] 


PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 
TO  VICE  PRESIDENT  ALBEN  BARKLEY 

Sepi'embeu  22, 1951 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President  : 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  letter,  together 
with  certain  documents,  which  I  recently  received 
from  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wallace. 

These  papers  deal  with  the  facts  of  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's trip  to  the  Far  East  in  1944,  and  the  part 
played  by  his  advisers  on  that  trip.  These  papers 
deal  with  certain  matters  which  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  Senate  and  its  Committees.  I  am  therefore 
making  Mr.  Wallace's  letter  available  to  you  for 
use  in  such  ways  as  you  deem  appropriate. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 


LETTER  FROM  HENRY  A.  WALLACE 
TO  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 

Farvue,  South  Salem,  New  York. 

September  19,  1951. 

During  the  last  three  weeks  there  has  been  con- 
siderable newspaper  and  radio  controversy  as  to 
what  part  John  Carter  Vincent  and  Owen  Latti- 
more  played  in  my  trip  to  the  Far  East  in  1914. 
This  controversy  arose  from  certain  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
during  August.  Therefore  I  have  decided  to 
make  available  to  you  for  what  disposition  you 
care  to  make  of  it  the  complete  file  of  my  reports 
to  President  Roosevelt  on  my  Far  Eastern  trip  in 
1944.  Parts  of  these  reports  were  at  one  time 
looked  on  as  secret  but  with  the  situation  as  it 
is  today  there  is  no  reason  why  these  reports  should 
not  be  made  available  to  the  public.  I  shall,  of 
course,  take  no  steps  to  publish  this  letter  myself 
but  I  wish  you  to  feel  completely  free  to  handle  it 
in  any  way  which  you  deem  will  best  minister  to 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  comments  as  well  as  the  docu- 
ments themselves  should  clear  up  any  confusion 
as  to  what  I  was  trying  to  do  in  China.     The  part 


of  various  individuals  in  my  trip  will  also  be  made 
more  clear.  In  March  of  1944  I  wrote  Secretary 
Hull  asking  him  to  designate  someone  to  accom- 
pany me  on  the  projected  trip  and  the  State  De- 
partment named  John  Carter  Vincent,  then  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Chinese  Affairs.  The  OWI  sent 
Owen  Lattimore  to  handle  publicity  matters  in 
China.  I  ])assed  through  Soviet  Asia  on  my  way 
to  China  but  Cliina  wjiere  the  situation  was  criti- 
cal, formed  the  sole  subject  of  my  reconmiendations 
to  President  Roosevelt.  These  recommendations 
were  contained  in  two  related  documents: 

First,  a  message  drafted  in  Kunming,  China  on 
June  26,  1944,  but  whicli  because  of  difficulties  of 
communication  from  Kunming,  was  cabled  to  the 
President  from  New  Delhi  on  June  28, 1944.  Tliis 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  part  being  a 
quick  resume  of  the  political  situation  in  China 
and  of  my  talks  in  the  days  innnediately  preceding 
with  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek;  and  the  sec- 
ond part,  a  resume  of  the  military  situation,  its 
implications  and  requirements. 

Second,  a  formal  report  to  President  Roosevelt 
covering  whole  trip,  including  also  certain  longer 
term  proposals  about  American  jiolicy  in  China 
which  I  presented  in  person  at  the  Wliite  House 
on  July  10,  1944. 

These  were  the  only  documents  originated  by  me 
and  contained  all  recommendations  of  mine  re- 
sulting from  the  trip.  Mr.  Vincent,  of  course, 
transmitted  to  the  State  Department  the  detailed, 
reportorial  accoiuit  of  my  conversations  with  the 
Generalissimo  whirli  liave  already  been  published 
in  the  State  Depart nient  "NAHiite  Paper. 

There  has  been  testimony  before  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Connnittee  that  Messrs.  Vincent 
and  Lattimore  wei'e  members  of  the  Conununist 
Part}'  at  that  time  and  were  relied  on  by  the  party 
leadership  to  "guide"'  me  along  the  party  line. 
Hence  it  is  important  to  sjiecify  the  parts  tluit 
these  two  men  took  in  the  recommendations  that  I 
presented  to  President  Roosevelt.  As  to  Mr.  Lat- 
timore, he  had  no  part  whatever.  He  did  not  con- 
tribute to  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  knew 
nothing  about  either  the  cable  from  New  Delhi  or 
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the  formal  report  to  the  President  delivered  in 
"Washinjrton.  He  offered  me  no  political  advice  at 
any  time  Hufficiently  Hignificant  to  be  recalled  now, 
and  when  we  were  together,  he  talked  chiefly  about 
scholarly  subjects  of  common  interest  such  as  the 
history  of  Chinese  agriculture  and  the  relation- 
ship of  the  nomadic  tribes  with  the  settled  peas- 
antry. 

Mr.  Vincent  as  the  designated  representative  of 
the  State  Department  was  naturally  consulted  by 
me  when  we  were  travelling  together.  Aside  from 
serving  as  reporter  at  the  meetings  with  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  his  most  important  part  was  his  assist- 
ance in  the  preparation  of  the  two-part  cable  sent 
from  New  Delhi.  In  Kunminj?,  the  knowledge  I 
had  already  gained  in  Chungkfng  of  the  urgency 
of  the  Chinese  situation,  and  of  the  grave  dangers 
of  the  Japanese  offensive  then  going  on  in  East 
China  was  heavily  underlined  by  General  C.  L. 
ChennauJt's  presentation  to  me  of  the  current  mili- 
tary pic-ture.  In  the  light  of  this  presentation  and 
in  responwi  to  Chiang  Kai-shek's  request  made  of 
me  on  June  24  I  decided  to  cable  President  Roose- 
velt on  June  20.  Mr.  Vincent  joined  in  the  advance 
discussions  of  the  projected  cable,  was  present 
while  it  was  drafted  and  concurred  in  the  result. 
The  finished  cable  was,  of  course,  mine  but  I  was 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  I  was  making  far-reach- 
ing recommendations  without  having  had  an  op- 
portunity to  fonsult  the  Theater  Commander,  Gen- 
eral Joseph  Stilwell.  My  recommendations  were 
80  drastic  that  Vincent  would  certainly  have  urged 
that  I  get  in  touch  with  General  Stilwell  if  he 
(Vincent)  had  had  oVjjections.  Instead  Vincent 
concurred  in  the  cables  of  June  28. 

On  the  otlxrr  hand,  as  both  Mr.  Vincent  and 
Secretary  of  State  D(!an  Acheson  have  stated,  Mr. 
Vincent  took  no  part  in  the  preparation  of  my 
formal  repo;t  to  Presid(!nt  Roosevelt  on  July  10 
and  U)  the  best  of  my  knowledge  was  not  aware 
of  its  cont(!nts.  I  wrote  tlie  July  10  report  myself 
and  went  alone  to  tlie  While  House  to  present  it 
to  the  Presidi^nt.  In  rloing  tlie  work  of  writing 
I  made  use  of  various  ni(!moranda  which  had 
accumulated  during  the  journey,  some  no  doubt 
from  Vincent.  However,  the  strong(!st  influence 
on  me  in  prcitariiig  this  final  report  of  July  10 
was  my  recollect if)ii  of  tin;  analyses  offered  me  by 
our  then  Ambassador  to  (!liina,  Clarence  E.  Gauss, 
who  later  occupied  one  of  the  Republican  places 
on  the  Exf)oi  t-Imi)ort  Bank  Board. 

With  regard  to  the  two-part  Kunming-New 
Delhi  cable  of  June  28,  it  should  be  said  that  the 
military  recommendations  contained  therein  were 
the  most  impoH.ant  contribul  ion  I  made  while  in 
C^hiiia.  These  reconuucndations  were  that  China 
he.  KejHiral.rd  from  (he  command  of  General  Stil- 
well, that  General  Wedemeycr  should  be  consid- 
ered ill  the  (;hoice  of  a  new  military  commander 
in  China,  and  that  (he  new  conunander  should 
bo  given  the  additional  assignment  of  '■'■PevHonal 
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reprefserdative"  of  the  President  at  Chungking. 
The  name  and  record  of  General  Wedemeyer  are 
enough  to  indicate  that  the  purport  of  these  rec- 
ommendations was  the  opposite  of  pro-communist. 

Some  months  later  the  change  of  military  com- 
mand I  proposed  to  the  President  was  carried  out 
at  the  most  urgent  plea  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  His- 
tory suggests  that  if  my  recommendations  had 
been  followed  when  made,  the  Generalissimo 
would  have  avoided  the  disasters  resulting  from 
the  Japanese  offensive  in  East  China  later  that 
summer.  And  if  Chiang's  government  had  thus 
been  spared  the  terrible  enfeeblement  resulting 
from  these  disasters,  the  chances  are  good  the 
Generalissimo  would  have  been  ruling  China  to- 
day. 

The  political  section  of  the  Kunming-New  Delhi 
cable  of  June  28  should  be  read  with  the  atmos- 

Ehere  of  that  time  in  mind.  Much  emphasis  had 
een  placed  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war 
on  the  primary  importance  of  "beating  the  Japs", 
and  by  the  spring  of  1944  even  the  most  conserva- 
tive American  publications  were  urging  that  the 
Chinese  communists  could  contribute  substanti- 
ally to  this  end.  Roosevelt  talked  to  me  before 
I  left,  not  about  political  coalition  in  China,  but 
about  "getting  the  two  groups  together  to  fight 
the  war".  Chiang  Kai-shek  for  internal  political 
reasons  had,  on  his  own  initiative  so  I  was  in- 
formed, opened  talks  between  the  Nationalists 
and  the  Communists  but,  so  he  told  me,  with  no 
prospect  for  success.  When  I  cabled  the  President 
that  "the  attitude  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  towards  the 
problem  is  so  imbued  with  prejudice  that  I  can 
see  little  prospect  for  satisfactory  long  term  set- 
tlement" I  was  referring  not  to  "political  coali- 
tion" but  to  this  "military  problem"  of  "getting 
the  two  groups  together  to  fight  the  war."  On  the 
other  hand,  when  I  said  that  the  "disintegration  of 
the  Chungking  regime  will  leave  in  China  a  politi- 
cal vacuum  which  will  be  filled  in  ways  which  you 
will  understand",  I  was,  of  course,  warning 
against  the  possibility  of  a  Communist  political 
triumph  in  China. 

The  July  10  report  does  not  recommend  any 
political  coalition  between  the  government  of 
Chiang  Kii-shek  and  the  Chinese  communists.  It 
was  written,  however,  against  a  Chinese  political 
background  which  is  still  quite  unknown  to  most 
Americans.  In  brief,  one  of  the  worst  of  several 
ills  from  which  the  Chungking  government  was 
suffering  at  the  time,  was  the  absolute  control  of 
all  positions  of  political,  military  and  economic 
power  by  an  extreme  pro-Asian,  anti-American 
group  within  the  Kuomintang.  This  was  much 
cmphiusized  by  Ambassador  Gauss  who  plainly 
stated  that  this  group  in  Chungking  was  doing  the 
Chinese  connnunists'  work  foi-  them.  The  more 
Western-minded,  more  eflicient  and  more  pro- 
American  Chinese  Nationalist  leaders  had  been  so 
completely  driven   from   power  that  Dr.   T.  V. 
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Soong's  appearance  as  interpreter  at  mv  talks  with 
the  Generalissimo  was  authoritativelT  reported  to 
be  his  first  emergence  fiom  a  sort  of  informal 
house  arrest,  while  the  most  highly  praised  of  the 
Chinese  Generals.  General  Chen  Cheng,  now  Prime 
Minister  in  Formosa,  had  been  dismissed  from  all 
conmiand  some  months  before.  These  facts  are 
hinted  at  in  mv  report  to  Roosevelt  on  July  10  in 
which  it  is  noted  as  "significant"  that  "T.  V.  Soong 
took  no  part  in  the  discussions  (with  the  Grener- 
alissimol  except  as  interpreter",  while  General 
Chen  Cheng  is  mentioned  along  with  Generals 
Chang  Fa-kwei  and  Pai  Chung-hsi  as  the  sort  of 
men  who  might  rally  the  Chinese  armies  to  greater 
efforts. 

In  this  concluding  section  of  this  final  report 
to  President  Roosevelt  on  July  10.  a  coalition  is  in 
fact  suggested  but  not  with  the  Communists.  In- 
stead President  Roosevelt  is  urged  to  use  Amer- 
ican political  influence  to  "support"  the  "progres- 
sive banking  and  commercial  leaders."  the  "large 
groups  of  western  trained  men'^.  and  the  "con- 
siderable group  of  generals  and  other  officers  who 
are  neither  sul^rvient  to  the  landlords  nor  afraid 
of  the  peasantry."  In  short  I  urged  President 
Roosevelt  to  help  the  Generalissimo  s  government 
to  help  itself,  by  bringing  back  to  power  the  bet- 
ter men  in  the  Chinese  Nationalist  ranks.  These 
better  and  more  enlightened  Nationalists,  being 
more  able  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  were  some- 
what more  independent  of  the  Generalissimo  than 
the  extreme  pro- Asia  groups.  Hence  it  was  neces- 
sary to  point  out  to  President  Roosevelt  that  if 
the  desired  changes  were  made  in  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist government,  the  Greneralissimo's  future 
woidd  depend  on  his  "political  sensitivity",  and  his 
ability  to  make  himself  the  real  leader  of  the  re- 
constituted administration.  Internal  reform  at 
Chtmgkinff  was.  in  short,  my  proposed  means  of 
avoiding  the  "revolution"  and  insuring  the  "'evcv- 
lution"  that  are  referred  to  earlier  in  this  report  of 
July  10.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Generalissimo 
must  have  been  thinking  along  parallel  lines,  since 
the  extremists  began  to  lose  their  control  and  Dr. 
Soong  and  General  Chen  Cheng  were  brought 
back  to  power  by  the  Generalissimo  himself  dur- 
ing the  same  month  that  I  rendered  my  report  to 
President  Roosevelt. 

Such  were  the  reconunendations.  such  was  the 
direction  of  the  influence  of  my  trip  to  the  Far 
East  in  the  spring  of  1944.  During  the  years  im- 
mediately following  the  end  of  the  war  my  think- 
ing about  Chinese  problems  underwent  a  sharp 
change.  My  views  during  this  later  period  are 
known  as  are  now  my  views  in  ItiM-t.  Recent  events 
have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  my  judgment 
in  1^44  was  the  sound  judgment.  I  append  here- 
with a  copy  of  the  two-part  Kunming-New  Delhi 
cable  of  June  2S  in  the  War  Department  para- 
phrase given  to  me  when  I  returned  to  Washington 
and  of  the  final  report  to  President  Roosevelt  of 
July  10  as  presented  by  me  to  him. 


SUMMARYIREPORT  OF4VICE  PRESIDENT 
WALLACE'S  VISIT  INjCHINA^ 

JcxT  10,  1&44 

Our  first  stop  in  China  was  at  Tihua  (Urumchi) , 
capital  of  Sinkiang  province.  The  Governor, 
General  Sheng  Shih-tsai.  is  a  typical  warlord. 
The  Government  is  personal  and  carried  out  by 
thorough  police  surveillance.  Ninety  percent 
(90fc)  of  the  population  is  non-Chinese,  mostly 
Uighur  (Turki).  Tension  between  Chinese  and 
non-Chinese  is  growing  with  little  or  no  evidence 
of  ability  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problem. 
General  Sheng.  two  years  ago  pro-Soviet,  is  now 
anti-Soviet,  making  life  extremely  difficult  for  the 
Soviet  Consul  General  and  Sovirt  citizens  in 
Sinkiang. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  early  spring  on  the  Sinkiang-Outer- 
Mongolia  border  were  caused  by  Chinese  attempts 
to  resettle  Kazak  nomads  who  fled  into  Outer-Mon- 
golia, were  followed  by  Chinese  troops  who  were 
driven  back  by  Mongols.  The  Soviet  ilinister  in 
Outer-Mongolia  stated  that  Mongolian  planes 
bomoed  points  in  Sinkiang  in  retaliation  for  Chi- 
nese bombings  in  Outer- Mongolia.  He  did  not 
appear  concerned  regarding  the  siniation  now. 

Soviet  officials  placed  primary  responsibOitv  mi 
General  Sheng  for  their  difficulties  in  Sinkiang 
but  our  Consul  at  Tihua  and  our  Embassy  officials 
felt  that  Sheng  was  acting  as  a  front  for  Chung- 
king, willingly  or  unwittingly.  Sinkiang  is  an 
area  which  wlU  bear  close  watching. 

Due  to  bad  weather  at  Chtmgking.  we  stopped 
for  two  hours  at  the  large  2'Xh  Bomber  Command 
I  B— 29 )  airfield  near  Chengtu.  The  first  bombing 
of  Japan  had  taken  place  only  a  few  days  before. 
We  foimd  morale  good  bat  complaint  was  freely 
made  of  inability  to  obtain  intelligence  regarding 
weather  and  Japanese  positions  in  north  China 
and  leak  of  intelligence  to  the  Japanese. 

Summary  of  conversations  with  President 
Chiang  Kai-shek  is  contained  in  a  separate  memo- 
randum. Principal  topics  diseased  were:  (1) 
Adverse  military  situation  which  Chiang  attrib- 
uted to  low  morale  due  to  economic  difficulties  and 
to  failure  to  start  an  all-out  Btmna  offensive  in 
the  spring  as  promised  at  Cairo:  (2»  Relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  need  for  their  better- 
ment in  order  to  avoid  po6sibilitT  of  conflict 
I  Chiang,  obviously  motivated  by  necessity  rather 
than  conviction,  admitted  the  desirabilitT  of  un- 
derstanding with  USSR,  and  requested  our  good 
offices  in  arranging  for  conference) :  (Z)  Chinese 
Govemment-Cc«nmtmist  relations,  in  regard  to 
which  Chiang  showed  himaelf  so  prejudiced 
against  the  communists  that  time  actaaed  littlt» 
prospect  of  satisfactory  or  endming  settlement 
as  a  result  of  the  negodatioDS  now  under  war  in 
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Chungking;  (4)  Dispatch  of  the  United  States 
Army  Intelligence  Group  to  north  China,  includ- 
ing "Communist  areas,  to  which  Chiang  was 
initially  opposed  but  on  last  day  agreed  reluc- 
tantly but  with  apparent  sincerity;  (5)  Need  for 
reform  in  China,  particularly  agrarian  reform,  to 
which  Chiang  agreed  without  much  indication  of 
personal  interest. 

It  was  significant  that  T.  V.  Soong  took  no  part 
in  the  discussions  except  as  an  interpreter.  How- 
ever, in  subsequent  conversations  during  visits 
outside  of  Chungking  he  was  cjuite  outspoken, 
saying  that  it  was  essential  that  something  "dra- 
matic" be  done  to  save  the  situation  in  China,  that 
it  was  "five  minutes  to  midnight"  for  the  Chung- 
king government.  Without  being  specific  he  spoke 
of  need  for  greatlv  increased  United  States  Army 
air  activity  in  China  and  for  reformation  of 
Chungking  government.  He  said  that  Chiang  was 
bewildered  and  that  there  were  already  signs  of 
disintegration  of  his  authority.  ( Soong  is  greatly 
embittered  by  the  treatment  received  from  Chiang 
during  the  past  half  year.) 

Conversations  with  Ambassador  Gauss  and 
other  Americans  indicated  discouragement  re- 
garding the  situation  and  need  for  positive  Ameri- 
can leadership  in  China. 

Mr.  AVallace  and  Mr.  Vincent  called  on  Dr.  Sun 
Fo  and  Madame  Sun  Yat-sen.  Dr.  Sun  had  little 
to  contribute.  He  was  obviously  on  guard. 
Madame  Sun  was  outspoken.  She  described  un- 
democratic conditions  to  which  she  ascribed  lack 
of  popular  sui^port  for  government ;  said  that  Dr. 
Sun  Fo  should  be  spokesman  for  liberals  who 
could  unite  under  his  leadership ;  and  advised  Mr. 
Wallace  to  speak  frankly  to  President  Chiang  who 
was  not  informed  of  conditions  in  China.  Madame 
Sun's  depth  and  sincerity  of  feeling  is  more  ini- 
pressive  than  her  political  acumen  but  she  is  sig- 
nificant as  an  inspiration  to  Chinese  liberals.  Dr. 
Sun  Fo  does  not  impress  one  as  having  strength  of 
character  required  for  leadership  but  the  fact  that 
he  is  the  son  of  Sun  Yat-sen  makes  him  a  potential 
front  for  liberals. 

Mr.  Vincent  talked  with  Dr.  Quo  Tai-chi,  for- 
mer Foreign  Minister  and  for  many  years  Ambas- 
sador in  London,  and  to  K.  P.  Chen,  leading 
banker.  They  see  little  hope  in  Chiang's  leader- 
ship. Dr.  Quo  sjKjke  in  support  of  Sun  Fo  under 
whom  he  thought  a  liberal  coalition  was  possible. 
Quo  is  an  intelligent  but  not  a  strong  character. 
K.  P.  Chen  said  that  economic  situation  had  re- 
solved itself  into  a  race  against  time;  that  new 
hope  and  help  before  the  end  of  the  year  might 
be  effective  in  holding  things  together. 

Conversations  with  other  Chinese  officials  in 
Chungking  develoi)ed  little  of  new  interest.  The 
Minister  of  Agriculture  (Shen  Hung-lieh,  who  in- 
cidentally knows  little  about  agriculture)  showed 
himself  an  outspoken  anti-communist.  General 
Ho  Ying-chin,  Chief  of  Staff  and  Minister  of  War, 
also  an  anti-communist,  is  influential  as  a  political 


rather  than  a  military  general.  Dr.  Chen  Li-fu, 
Minister  of  Education,  a  leading  reactionary  party 
politician,  also  had  little  to  say.  Ironically,  he 
took  Mr.  Wallace  to  visit  the  Chinese  Industrial 
Cooperatives  which  he  is  endeavoring  to  bring 
under  his  control  to  prevent  their  becoming  a 
liberalizing  social  influence. 

Conversations  with  provincial  government  offi- 
cials were  also  without  much  significance.  As  an 
indication  of  political  trends,  there  were  uncon- 
firmed reports  that  the  provincial  officials  in 
Yunnan,  Kwangsi,  and  Kwangtung  provinces 
were  i^lanning  a  coalition  to  meet  the  situation  in 
the  event  of  disintegration  of  central  government 
control.  In  Szechuan  province  the  Governor, 
Chang  Chun,  is  a  strong  and  loyal  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Chiang.  The  loyalty  of  military  factions, 
however,  is  uncertain.  In  Kansu  province  the 
Governor,  Ku  Cheng-lun,  is  a  mild  appearing  re- 
actionarj'  who,  during  his  days  as  Police  Com- 
missioner in  Nanking,  earned  the  title  of  "bloody 
Ku." 

Developments  subsequent  to  conversations  with 
Generals  Chennault  and  Vincent  in  Kunming  and 
Kweilin  have  confirmed  their  pessimism  with  re- 
gard to  the  military  situation  in  east  China. 
There  was  almost  uniform  agreement  among  our 
military  officers  that  unification  of  the  American 
military  effort  in  China,  and  better  coordination  of 
our  effort  with  that  of  the  Chinese,  was  absolutely 
essential.  It  was  also  the  general  belief  that,  the 
Japanese  having  during  recent  months  made 
China  an  active  theatre  of  war,  it  was  highly  ad- 
visable to  take  more  aggressive  air  action  against 
such  Japanese  bases  as  Hankow,  Canton,  Naiiking 
and  Shanghai.  However,  the  factor  of  loss  of 
Chinese  life  at  those  places  was  recognized  as  an 
important  consideration.  It  was  the  consensus 
that  Chinese  troops,  when  well  fed,  well  ecjuipped, 
and  well  led,  can  be  effectively  used.  A  number  of 
Chinese  generals  were  mentioned  as  potentially 
good  leaders.  Among  them  were  (Jenerals  Chen 
Cheng,  Chang  Fa-kwei  and  Pai  Chunghsi. 

In  Outer-Mongolia  there  is  considerable  evi- 
dence of  healthy  progress,  military  preparedness, 
and  nationalistic  spirit.  Soviet  influence  is  with- 
out doubt  strong  but  political  and  administrative 
control  appear  to  be  in  the  hands  of  capable  Mon- 
gols. Any  thought  of  resumption  of  effective 
Chinese  sovereignty  would  be  unrealistic.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  well  to  anticipate  considerable  agita- 
tion in  Inner-Mongolia  for  miion  with  Outer- 
Mongolia  after  the  war. 

Specific  conclusions  and  recommendations  i-e- 
garding  the  situation  in  China  were  incorporated 
in  telegrams  dispatched  from  New  Delhi  on  June 
28  (copies  attached). 

We  should  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  the 
Chinese,  a  non-fighting  people,  have  resisted  the 
Japanese  for  seven  years.  Economic  hardship 
and  uninspiring  leadership  have  induced  some- 
thing  akin    to    physical    and    spiritual    anemia. 
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There  is  wide-spread  popiilur  dislike  for  tlie  Kuo- 
miiitang  o:overiiment.  But  there  is  also  strong 
popular  dislike  for  the  Japanese  and  confidence 
in  victory. 

Chiang,  a  man  with  an  oriental  military  mind, 
sees  his  authority  threatened  by  economic  deterio- 
ration, which  he  does  not  understand,  and  by 
social  unrest  symbolized  in  Communism,  which  he 
thoroughly  distnists;  and  neither  of  which  he 
can  control  by  military  commands.  He  hoped 
that  aid  from  foreign  allies  would  pull  him  out 
of  the  liole  into  which  an  unenlightened  adminis- 
tration (supported  by  landlords,  warlords  and 
bankers)  has  sunk  him  and  China. 

Chiang  is  thoroughly  "eastern"  in  thought  and 
outlook.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  group  of  party 
stalwarts  who  are  similar  in  character.  He  has 
also,  reluctantly,  placed  confidence  in  westernized 
Chinese  advisere  (his  wife  and  T.  V.  Soong  are 
outstanding  examples)  with  regard  to  foreign  re- 
lations. Now  he  feels  that  foreign  allies  have 
failed  him  and  seeks  in  that  and  the  "communist 
menace"  a  scapegoat  for  his  government's  failure. 
His  hatred  of  Chinese  connnunists  and  distrust 
of  the  USSR  cause  him  to  shy  away  from  liberals. 
The  failure  of  foreign  aid  has  caused  him  to  turn 
away  from  liis  uncongenial  "western"  advisers 
and  draw  closer  to  the  group  of  "eastern"  ad- 
visers for  whom  he  has  a  natural  affinity  and  for 
whonr  he  has  been  for  years  more  a  focal  point 
and  activating  agent  of  policy  than  an  actual 
leader. 

At  this  time,  there  seems  to  be  no  alternative 
to  support  of  Chiang.  There  is  no  Chinese  leader 
or  group  now  apparent  of  sufficient  strength  to 
take  over  the  government.  We  can,  however, 
while  supporting  Chiang,  influence  him  in  every 
possible  way  to  adopt  policies  with  the  guidance 
of  progressive  Chinese  which  will  inspire  popular 
support  and  instill  new  vitality  into  China's  war 
effort.  At  the  same  time,  our  attitude  should  be 
flexible  enough  to  permit  utilization  of  any  other 
leader  or  group  that  might  come  forward  offering 
greater  promise. 

Chiang,  at  best,  is  a  short-term  investment.  It 
is  not  believed  that  he  has  the  intelligence  or 
political  strength  to  run  post-war  China.  The 
leaders  of  post-war  China  will  be  brought  forward 
liy  evolution  or  revolution,  and  it  now  seems  more 
likely  the  latter. 

Possible  Policy  Line  Relative  to  Liieral  Elements 
In  China 

Our  policy  at  the  present  time  should  not  be 
limited  to  support  of  Chiang.  It  is  essential  to 
remember  that  we  have  in  fact  not  simply  been 
supporting  Chiang,  but  a  coalition,  headed  by 
Chiang  and  supported  by  the  landlords,  the  war- 
lord group  most  closely  associated  with  the  land- 
lords, and  the  Kung  group  of  bankers. 

We  can,  as  an  alternative,  support  those  ele- 
ments which  are  capable  of  forming  a  new  coali- 


tion, better  able  to  carry  the  war  to  a  conclusion 
and  better  qualified  for  the  post-war  needs  of 
China.  Such  a  coalition  could  niclude  progressive 
banking  and  connnercial  leaders,  of  the  K.  P. 
Chen  type,  with  a  competent  understanding  both 
of  their  own  country  and  of  the  contemporary 
Western  world ;  the  large  group  of  western-trained 
men  whose  outlook  is  not  limited  to  perpetuation 
of  the  old,  landlord-dominated  rural  society  of 
China ;  and  the  considerable  grouj)  of  generals  and 
other  officers  who  are  neither  subservient  to  the 
landlords  nor  afraid  of  the  peasantry. 

The  emergence  of  such  a  coalition  could  be  aided 
by  tlie  manner  of  allotting  both  American  military 
aid  and  economic  aid,  and  by  the  formulation  and 
statenient  of  American  political  aims  and  sym- 
pathies, both  in  China  and  in  regions  adiacent  to 
China. 

The  future  of  Chiang  would  then  be  determined 
by  Chiang  himself.  If  he  retains  the  political 
sensitivity  and  the  ability  to  call  the  turn  which 
originally  brouglit  him  to  power,  he  will  swing 
over  to  the  new  coalition  and  head  it.  If  not,  the 
new  coalition  will  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
produce  its  own  leader. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  WALLACE'S  MESSAGE 
TO  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT^ 

[Pai-aplirase] 
Message  No.  1. 

The  discussions  between  the  representative  of 
the  Chinese  Comnumists  and  those  of  the  Chinese 
Government  are  taking  place  in  Chungking  but 
tlie  attitude  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  toward  the  prob- 
lem is  so  imbued  with  prejudice  that  I  can  see 
little  prospect  for  satisfactory  long-term  settle- 
ment. Chiang  has  assured  me  that  only  "politi- 
cal'' measures  will  be  used  to  reach  a  settlement. 

Chiang  expressed  a  desire  for  an  improvement 
in  relations  witli  Russia  and  for  our  assistance  in 
bringing  about  a  meeting  of  representatives  of 
China  and  Russia.  I  emphasized  to  him  the  im- 
portance of  reaching  an  under.standing  with 
Russia. 

The  economic,  political  and  militai-y  situations 
in  China  are  extremely  discouraging.  The  morale 
of  tlie  Chinese  is  low  and  demoralization  is  a  pos- 
sibility with  resulting  disintegration  of  central 
authority.  With  regard  to  the  economic  situa- 
tion, there  is  little  that  we  can  do,  and  tlie  Chinese 
appear  incapable  of  coping  with  it.  However,  a 
general  collapse  does  not  seem  innninent.  Insta- 
bility and  tenseness  characterize  tlie  political  sit- 
uation with  a  rising  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
Generalissimo  and  the  present  reactionary  lead- 
ership of  the  Kuomintang.  With  regard' to  the 
military  situation,  I  can  only  sav  that  it  might  be 
worse.  It  is  critical  in  Hunan  Province.  Poten- 
tialities and  plans  are  in  existence  for  stiffening 

'  Drafted  at  Kunmiii?  on  June  26,  1944,  and  dispatched 
from  New  Dellii  about  June  28. 
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China's  defense  south  of  the  city  of  Hengyang  but 
there  is  a  serious  threat  that  east  China  may  be 
severed  from  contact  with  west  China.  Morale 
in  remaining  free  China  would  of  course  be  af- 
fected by  such  a  development. 

Prior  to  the  receipt  of  your  message  of  June  23 
on  the  subject  of  a  U.  S.  Army  observer  group  pro- 
ceeding to  north  China  to  obtain  military  intelli- 
gence, Chiang  had  informed  me  of  his  agreement 
to  the  dispatch  of  the  group  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
organized.  After  receipt  of  your  telegram  I  again 
discussed  the  matter  in  detail  with  Chiang.  Gen- 
eral Ferris,  Chief  of  Staff  in  charge  of  General 
Stilwell's  Headquarters  at  Chungking,  was  present 
and  we  obtained  what  should  prove  to  be  the  full 
cooperation  of  Chiang  in  arranging  for  the  early 
dispatch  and  effective  operation  of  the  group. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  seems  to  be  unsure  regarding 
the  political  situation;  bewildered  regarding  the 
economic  situation,  and,  while  expressing  confi- 
dence in  his  army,  distressed  regarding  military 
developments.  Current  military  reverses  are  at- 
tributed by  him  to  low  morale  caused  by  economic 
difficulties.  He  is  convinced  that  a  general  offen- 
sive in  Burma  early  this  year  would  have  bolstered 
the  Chinese  will  to  resistance  and  have  prevented 
military  reverses.  He  has  assured  me  that  the 
Chinese  will  continue  to  resist  to  the  limit  of  their 
ability  but  he  displays  discouragement  rather 
than  optimism. 

Our  need  is  vital  for  a  more  vigorous  and  better 
coordinated  United  States  Government  represen- 
tation in  China.  In  its  military  and  related  po- 
litical aspects  our  effort  in  China  requires  more 
positive  direction  and  closer  cooperation  with  the 
Chinese  if  this  area  is  to  be  an  effective  basis  of 
operations  against  the  Japanese. 

Message  No.  2. 

There  is  a  strong  probability  that  east  China 
will  be  severed  from  west  China  in  the  near  future. 
It  is  the  general  opinion  that  such  a  development 
can  only  be  pi-evented  by  unforeseeable  chance. 
There  are  various  estimates  with  regard  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  Japanese  may  be  able 
to  carry  out  their  intentions.  Although  the  time 
factor  may  be  longer  than  most  people  seem  to 
expect,  I  feel  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  see 
all  of  east  China  in  Japanese  hands  within  three 
or  four  weeks. 

The  loss  of  east  China  will  nullify  our  military 
effort  in  this  area.  It  will  also  prove  a  violent 
political  and  economic  shock  to  the  Chungking 
regime. 

China  may  be  rendered  almost  valueless  as  an 
Allied  military  base  unless  determined  steps  are 
taken  to  halt  the  disintegrative  process.  Popular 
and  military  morale,  both  seriously  impaired  al- 
ready, must  somehow  be  strengthened.  A  new 
offensive  effort  must  somehow  be  organized,  pri- 
marily guerrilla  in  character  probably. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  consider  political  factors. 
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Disintegration  of  the  Chungking  regime  will  leave 
in  China  a  political  vacuum  which  will  be  filled  in 
ways  which  you  will  understand. 

The  foregoing  picture  has  been  drawn  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  available  information  to  show  you 
how  serious  is  the  situation.  However,  the  situa- 
tion is  far  from  hopeless  and  may  actually  be 
turned  to  both  military  and  political  advantage 
if  the  right  steps  are  taken  promptly.  The  Gen- 
eralissimo is  alarmed,  anxious  for  guidance,  and, 
I  believe,  prepared  to  make  drastic  changes  if 
wisely  approached.  Insecurity  has  undermined 
vested  interests  in  the  Government.  It  should  be 
possible  to  induce  Chiang  to  establish  at  least  the 
semblance  of  a  united  front  necessary  to  the  res- 
storation  of  Chinese  morale  and  to  proceed  there- 
after to  organize  a  new  offensive  effort. 

As  I  took  leave  of  Chiang,  he  requested  me  to 
ask  you  to  appoint  a  personal  representative  to 
serve  as  lia,ison  between  you  and  him.  Carton  de 
Wiart  occupies  somewhat  the  same  position  be- 
tween Churchill  and  Chiang.  In  my  opinion  a 
move  of  this  kind  is  strongly  indicated  by  the 
politico-military  situation. 

An  American  General  officer  of  the  highest  cali- 
ber, in  whom  political  and  military  authority  will 
be  at  least  temporarily  united,  is  needed.  It  ap- 
pears that  operations  in  Burma  make  it  impossible 
for  General  Stilwell  to  maintain  close  contact  with 
Chiang.  Furthermore,  Chiang  informed  me  that 
Stilwell  does  not  enjoy  his  confidence  because  of 
his  alleged  inability  to  grasp  overall  political  con- 
siderations. I  do  not  think  any  officer  in  China  is 
qualified  to  undertake  the  assignment.  Chennault 
enjoys  the  Generalissimo's  full  confidence  but  he 
should  not  be  removed  from  his  present  military 
position.  The  assignment  should  go  to  a  man 
who  can  (1)  establish  himself  in  Chiang's  confi- 
dence to  a  degree  that  the  latter  will  accept  his 
advice  in  regard  to  political  as  well  as  military  ac- 
tions ;  (2)  command  all  American  forces  in  China ; 
and  (3)  bring  about  full  coordination  between 
Chinese  and  American  military  efforts.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  he  command  American  forces  in  China 
because  without  this  his  efforts  will  have  no  sub- 
stance. He  may  even  be  Stilwell's  deputy  in  China 
with  a  right  to  deal  directly  with  the  White  House 
on  political  questions  or  China  may  be  separated 
from  General  Stilwell's  present  command. 

Without  the  appointment  of  such  a  representa- 
tive you  may  expect  the  situation  here  to  drift 
continuously  from  bad  to  worse.  I  believe  a  rep- 
resentative should  be  appointed  and  reach  Chung- 
king before  east  China  is  finally  lost  so  that  he 
can  assume  control  of  the  situation  before  it  de- 
generates too  far. 

While  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  propose  an 
officer  for  the  job,  the  name  of  General  Wedemeyer 
has  been  recommended  to  me  and  I  am  told  that 
during  his  visit  here  he  made  himself  persona 
grata  to  Chiang. 

Depattmeni  of  Sfafe  Bu//ef/n 


I  realize  that  my  opinions  are  based  on  a  very 
short  stay  and  tliat  the  number  of  people  who 
could  be  consulted  has  necessarily  been  limited. 
In  particular,  I  regret  not  having  been  able  to  see 


General  Stihvell  and  get  his  views.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  convinced  of  the  need  for  the  decisive  action 
summarized  in  the  final  paragraph  of  my  previous 
message. 


Iranian  Oil  Problem  Reviewed 

[Released  to  the  press  September  19] 


Ambassador  W.  Averell  Harrim-an,  special  as- 
'  sistant  to  the  President,  today  authorized  the  pub- 
lication of  his  exchange  of  7nessages  tuith  Prime 
Minister  Mohammad  Mosadeq  of  Iran.  These 
documents  are  being  released  to  the  press  at  Tehran 
by  the  Iranian  Government. 

PRIME  MINISTER  MOSADEQ'S  MESSAGE 
TO  AMBASSADOR  HARRIMAN 

September  12,  1951 
The  Saheb  Gharanieh  Conference  which  came 
into  existence  as  a  result  of  Your  Excellency's  en- 
deavours and  good  will  and  in  which  the  Iranian 
Government  and  people  had  lodged  their  complete 
faith  unfortunately  did  not  produce  the  desirable 
results.  Subsequent  to  this  His  Excellency  Mr. 
Stokes  -  and  Your  Excellency  left  Iran  on  August 
22  and  24  respectively,  and  the  negotiations  were 
declared  to  be  suspended  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
in  my  last  meeting  with  Mr.  Stokes  I  gave  him 
in  writing  the  viewpoints  of  the  Imperial  Iranian 
Government  and  His  Excellency  promised  to  give 
due  consideration  to  the  same  and  inform  me  about 
his  views  from  London.  While  the  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment expected  that  the  negotiations  would  be 
started  on  the  basis  of  the  viewpoints  submitted  to 
him  unfortunately  we  have  been  kept  in  suspense 
up  to  the  present.  It  is  even  said  that  they  are 
expecting  new  proposals  from  us  in  London.  This 
state  of  suspense  which  has  lasted  has  become  in- 
tolerable. 

Since  Your  Excellency  representing  His  Ex- 

'  On  May  IS,  the  United  States  expressed  deep  concern 
over  the  dispute  between  tlie  Iranian  and  British  Govern- 
ments over  Iranian  oil.  In  the  course  of  correspondence 
with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Iran.  President  Truman  sug- 
gested in  his  message  of  .July  8  that  his  special  assistant, 
AV.  Averell  Harriman.  act  as  a  mediator  in  the  oil  negotia- 
tions. Upon  the  acknowledgment  of  the  President's  sug- 
gestion by  Prime  Minister  Mosadeq  on  July  11,  Ambassa- 
dor Harriman  left  Washington  for  Iran  on  July  1."!  to  begin 
negotiations.  For  further  information  concerning  the 
Iranian  oil  situation  see  the  Bulletin  of  May  28,  1951, 
p.  851 ;  June  4,  1951,  p.  891 ;  July  9,  1951,  p.  72,  73  ;  July  23, 
1951,  p.  129;  September  3,  1951,  p.  382. 

'  Richard  Stokes  is  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  head  of  the 
British  delegation  at  the  Iranian  oil  discussions. 


cellency,  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  has  arranged  the  negotiations  between 
Iran  on  the  one  hand  and  the  British  Government 
representing  the  former  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Com- 
pany on  the  other,  and  on  your  departure  from 
Tehran  and  later  in  London  and  Washington  has 
kindly  proposed  your  voluntary  cooperation, 
hence  the  Iranian  Government  ventures  to  offer 
the  present  proposals  through  Your  Excellency 
witii  a  re(|uest  of  their  inunediate  transmission  to 
tlie  Britisli  Government  as  the  representative  of 
the  former  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company : 

Firstly,  as  Your  Excellency  is  well  aware  the 
main  point  of  difference  which  had  appeared  dur- 
ing the  last  days  of  negotiations  concerned  itself 
with  the  management  of  the  National  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Iran.  Mr.  Stokes  suggested  that  either 
an  operating  agency  or  a  British  General  Director 
should  have  charge  of  the  management  of  the  oil 
industry  in  the  south  of  Iran.  While  the  Iranian 
Government  coidd  not  give  its  accord  to  such  a 
proposal  because  according  to  the  formula  which 
had  been  submitted  by  Your  Excellency  to  the 
British  Government  and  both  the  Iranian  and  the 
Bi-itish  (lovernments  had  agreed  with  the  same 
it  was  ol)vious  that  all  the  exploiation,  extraction 
and  ex])loitation  activities  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Iranian  Government,  and  to  accept  any  pro- 
jiosal  contrary  to  the  said  formula  wouhl  be 
looked  upon  as  submission  to  a  revival  of  the 
former  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  under  a  new 
guise. 

The  Iranian  Government  does  not  deny  the  fact 
of  its  need  in  a  foreign  technical  staff  and  also 
the  fact  that  such  technical  men  need  to  have  suffi- 
cient autonomy  and  liberty  of  action  which  would 
be  conducive  to  the  best  management  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  former  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company 
was  divided  to  various  departments  having  at  the 
head  of  each  department  foreign  experts  with 
necessary  and  proper  liberty  of  action.  The 
Iranian  Government  has  in  mind  to  keep  the  same 
organization  insofar  as  it  does  not  contradict  the 
terms  of  the  Nationalization  Law  and  to  employ 
the  managers  and  the  responsibles  of  technical 
sections  in  the  National  Oil  Company  with  the 
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same  amount  of  authority  which  they  have  en- 
joyed previously.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  keep 
pace  M-ith  the  technical  advance  of  the  modern 
world  in  the  line  of  oil  technology  the  Imperial 
Iranian  Government  is  prepared  to  take  advantage 
of  the  expert  knowledge  of  foreign  technicians 
from  neutral  countries  and  to  provide  in  the  or- 
ganization law  of  the  National  Company  the 
existence  of  a  mixed  executive  board  composed  of 
such  experts  and  the  Iranian  specialists  who  would 
jointly  manage  the  administrative  and  technical 
affairs  of  the  National  Oil  Company  of  Iran. 

Secondly,  while  it  has  been  repeatedly  stated 
that  the  Iranian  Government  has  never  intended 
and  is  not  intending  to  confiscate  the  properties 
of  the  former  company  yet  it  proposes  the  follow- 
ing three  methods  for  an  equitable  settlement  of 
the  just  claims  of  the  former  Anglo-Iranian  Oil 
Company  with  due  regard  to  the  claims  of  the 
Imperial  Iranian  Government: 

(A)  The  determination  and  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation to  be  based  on  the  quoted  value  of  the 
shares  of  the  former  company  at  the  prevailing 
quotations  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Oil  Nation- 
alization Law. 

(B)  The  rules  and  regulations  relative  to  na- 
tionalization in  general  which  have  been  followed 
in  democratic  countries  to  be  regarded  as  a  basis 
for  the  determination  and  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation. 

( C )  Or  any  other  method  which  may  be  adopted 
by  mutual  consent  of  the  two  parties. 

Thirdly,  with  reference  to  the  sale  of  oil  as  we 
have  been  informed  Britain  has  been  using  about 
10  million  tons  of  Iranian  oil  per  year  for  its  in- 
ternal consumption,  the  Iranian  Government  de- 
clares its  readiness  to  sell  this  amount  of  oil  for  a 
period  agreed  upon  by  mutual  consent  of  both 
parties  every  year  at  the  prevailing  international 
prices  on  the  basis  of  the  f.o.b.  value  in  Iranian 
]3ort. 

Fourthly,  one  of  the  proposals  of  His  Excellency, 
Mr.  Stokes,  was  the  transport  of  Iranian  oil  by  a 
company  which  he  proposed.  It  must  be  said  that 
we  can  agree  to  deliver  the  fixed  amount  of  oil 
which  is  sold  to  Gi'eat  Britain  to  any  company  or 
transport  agency  of  their  designation.  The  afore- 
said points  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  basis  for  starting 
new  negotiations  and  the  Iranian  Government 
hopes  that  eventually  an  agi'eement  may  be 
reached. 

The  Iranian  Government  and  people  can  no 
longer  tolerate  this  state  of  suspension  because  on 
the  one  hand  there  are  a  great  number  of  British 
experts  in  Abadan  who  are  prevented  by  the  former 
Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  to  be  employed  by  the 
National  Oil  Company  of  Iran  and  the  Iranian 
Government  therefore  with  all  its  good  intentions 
and  expectations  to  arrive  at  a  mutually  satis- 
factory conclusion  has  so  far  abstained  from  em- 
ploying experts  from  other  countries.     On  the 
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other  hand  so  long  as  the  existing  differences  have 
not  been  removed  and  certain  employees  of  the 
former  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  cause  new 
agitation  everyday  and  create  misunderstandings 
in  the  relations  between  the  two  governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  Iran,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
other  countries  will  not  be  i-eady  to  send  their 
experts  to  Iran  and  enter  into  transactions  for  the 
purchase  of  oil  with  us.  It  must  be  pointed  out 
that  as  a  result  of  this  confused  state  of  affairs  and 
the  derangements  in  the  economic  and  financial 
affairs  of  the  country  in  addition  to  the  enormous 
maintenance  costs  of  the  oil  industry  imposed  on 
our  budget,  we  cannot  endure  such  a  situation  for 
a  long  time  and  the  Iranian  Government  because 
of  its  great  responsibility  deems  it  necessary  to 
bring  to  a  close  this  period  of  uncertainty.  Hence 
if  in  the  lapse  of  15  days  from  the  date  at  which 
this  present  proposal  is  submitted  to  the  British 
Government  no  satisfactory  conclusion  is  achieved, 
the  Imi^erial  Iranian  Government  regi-ets  to  state 
its  compulsion  to  cancel  the  residence  permits  held 
by  the  British  Staff  and  experts  now  residing  in 
the  southern  oil  fields. 


AMBASSADOR  HARRIMAN'S  REPLY 

September  15,  1951 

Your  Excellency's  message  of  September  12  has 
been  communicated  to  me  by  the  Iranian  Ambas- 
sador. I  share  your  regret  that  the  discussions 
between  the  Iranian  Government  and  the  British 
delegation  under  Lord  Privy  Seal  Stokes  did  not 
culminate  in  an  agi-eement  upon  a  settlement  of 
the  oil  controversy.  I  know  that  the  continued 
interruption  to  the  production  and  shipment  of 
Iranian  oil  imposes  a  very  considerable  hardship 
upon  the  economy  of  Iran  as  it  does  upon  the 
economy  of  Great  Britain.  The  United  States 
and  the  entire  free  world  looked  anxiously  upon 
these  discussions  in  the  hope  that  some  solution 
could  be  found  which  would  satisfy  the  legitimate 
interests  of  both  i^arties. 

I  assure  Your  Excellency  that  I  continue  to 
stand  ready  to  assist  in  any  way  that  I  can  in 
finding  a  just  solution.  In  my  efforts  thus  far  I 
have  endeavored  to  be  frank  and  objective  in  the 
advice  that  I  have  given  to  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  to  the  British  Government.  It  is 
in  this  objective  and  friendly  spirit,  and  in  an 
effort  to  be  helpful  to  you  in  arriving  at  a  settle- 
ment, that  I  should  like  to  comment  upon  the 
substance  of  your  communication. 

With  reference  to  the  proposals  in  general,  I 
should  say  at  the  outset  that  they  appear  to  be 
the  same  as  proposals  made  by  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment during  the  course  of  the  negotiations  in 
Tehran,  which  the  British  Mission  did  not  accept 
since  they  did  not  conform  to  practical  and  com- 
mercial aspects  of  the  international  oil  industry. 
In  some  respects  the  proposals  in  fact  represent 
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a  retrogression  from  the  positions  taken  during 
the  discussions. 

Your  Excellency  has  suggested  that  the  various 
departments  of  the  xVnglo-Iranian  Oil  Company 
be  retained,  insofar  as  this  does  not  conflict  with 
the  terms  of  the  Nationalization  Law,  and  that 
the  managers  and  other  responsible  personnel  of 
the  technical  sections  be  employed  in  the  National 
Oil  Company  of  Iran  with  the  same  authority 
which  they  enjoyed  previously.  You  have  also 
stated  that  the  Iranian  Government  is  prepared 
to  create  a  mixed  executive  board  composed  of 
Iranian  and  neutral  foreign  technicians  who 
would  jointly  manage  the  administrative  and  tech- 
nical atfairs  of  the  National  Oil  Company  of  Iran. 

In  discussing  this  possibility  during  the  negotia- 
tions in  Tehran,  I  endeavored  to  point  out  to  the 
Iranian  representatives  the  impracticability  of 
attempting  to  operate  a  large  and  complex  in- 
dustry on  the  basis  of  a  number  of  section  heads 
reporting  to  a  board  of  directors,  with  no  single 
individual  being  given  executive  authority.  I 
believe  that  no  organization  can  operate  eifec- 
tively  in  this  manner  and  I  understood  Mr.  Stokes' 
position  in  Tehran  to  be  that  the  British  would 
not  consider  it  workable.  Moreover,  I  have 
pointed  out  that  effective  operations,  particularly 
of  a  refinei-y  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  that  in 
Abadan,  i-equire  the  employment  of  an  integrated 
organization  rather  than  the  employment  of  in- 
dividual foreign  specialists.  Competent  techni- 
cians would  not  themselves  consent  to  employ- 
ment except  under  conditions  satisfactory  to  them. 
Such  conditions  would  include  assurance  that  the 
industry  was  under  capable  management  and 
operated  in  a  manner  which  would  assure  safety 
and  efficiency. 

Your  Excellency  has  expressed  concern  that  the 
arrangements  for  the  operation  of  the  oil  industry 
must  take  into  account  the  requirements  of  the 
Nationalization  Law.  I  am  convinced  that  ar- 
rangements are  possible  which  would  meet  this 
objective  and  at  the  same  time  would  assure  that 
the  oil  industry  is  conducted  on  an  efficient  basis. 
During  our  visit  in  Tehran  Mr.  Levy  and  I  dis- 
cussed with  Iranian  officials  arrangements  under 
which  a  competent  organization  could  be  em- 
ployed to  operate  under  the  control  of  the  National 
Oil  Company  of  Iran.  Such  arrangements  are  a 
common  business  practice  throughout  the  world. 

Your  Excellency  has  reiterated  that  the  Iranian 
Government  has  not  intended  and  does  not  intend 
to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  Anglo-Iranian 
Oil  Company  and  has  suggested  methods  for  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  compensation. 

While  I  have  no  comments  upon  your  sugges- 
tions for  determining  the  value  of  the  assets,  it  is 
obvious  that  payment  of  compensation  must  de- 
pend upon  and  will  be  affected  by  arrangements 
for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  oil  industry  to 
assure  that  the  products  continue  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  sale  to  world  markets.    As  I  have  pointed 


out  to  Your  Excellency,  in  the  view  of  the  United 
States  Government  the  seizure  by  any  government 
of  foreign-owned  assets  without  either  prompt, 
adequate  and  effective  compensation  or  alternative 
ariaiigt'inents  satisfactory  to  the  former  owners  is, 
regardless  of  the  intent,  confiscation  rather  than 
nationalization.  There  must  be  more  than  a 
willingness  to  pay;  there  must  be  the  ability  to  do 
so  in  an  effective  form.  I  believe,  however,  that  if 
arrangements  for  the  sale  of  oil  are  made  with  the 
British  interests  the  compensation  problem  could 
be  worked  out  satisfactorily  and  that  the  net  oil 
income  accruing  to  Iran  could  be  as  large  as  that 
of  any  other  oil-]iroducing  country  under  com- 
jiarable  circumstances. 

Your  Excellency  has  stated  that  the  Iranian 
Government  is  ])rcparod  to  sell  to  the  British  ten 
million  tons  of  oil  per  year,  this  quantity  re]:)re- 
senting  an  estimate  of  Iranian  oil  previously  used 
in  Great  Britain.  It  is  specified  that  sales  would 
be  at  prevailing  international  prices  on  the  basis 
of  the  f.o.b.  value  at  Iranian  ports.  It  is  also 
stated  that  this  oil  would  be  delivered  to  any  com- 
pany or  transport  agency  designated  by  the 
British. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  Your  Excellency  in  Tehran, 
in  order  to  be  assured  of  continuous  sales  of  sub- 
stantLal  quantities  of  its  oil  in  world  markets  Iran 
must  make  arrangements  with  customers  that  can 
make  available  large  transportation  and  distribu- 
tion facilities  for  marketing  it  on  a  world-w'ide 
basis.  Potential  customers  would  not  make  such 
arrangements  unless  they  could  obtain  Iranian  oil 
on  a  basis  as  favorable  as  that  on  which  they  could 
buy  or  develop  oil  in  other  producing  countries. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  practical  business  considera- 
tion. It  is  also  true  that  only  those  who  have 
developed  markets  for  Iranian  oil  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  commit  themselves  for  its  purchase  in  the 
large  quantities  produced. 

The  ]iroduction  of  Iranian  oil  before  the  pres- 
ent controversy  arose  amounted  to  some  30  million 
tons  per  year.  The  major  portion  of  this  produc- 
tion was  handled  by  British  concerns  and  affiliates 
which  have  developed  markets  for  it  throughout 
the  world.  Only  they  have  the  great  transporta- 
tion facilities  needed  to  carry  the  oil  from  Iran  to 
its  markets,  where  only  they  have  the  necessary 
distribution  facilities  for  it.  Arrangements,  in- 
cluding financial  terms,  for  the  sale  of  only  that 
portion  of  the  oil  which  previously  went  to  Great 
Britain  would  leave  the  problem  of  shipping  to 
and  distribution  in  other  jiarts  of  the  world  un- 
.solved,  and  would  force  the  British  interests  to 
develop  other  sources  of  supply. 

During  the  negotiations  in  Tehran  the  Iranian 
Government  indicated  its  willingness  to  consider 
a  long-term  contract  for  the  sale  of  Iranian  oil  to 
an  organization  acting  on  behalf  of  former  pur- 
chasers of  the  products.  Lender  this  suggestion, 
that  portion  of  the  industry's  output  which  was 
not  covered  by  this  contract  could  be  sold  directly 
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by  the  National  Oil  Company  of  Iran  to  its  own 
customers.  Your  Excellency's  present  suggestion 
would  indicate  that  there  has  been  a  change  in  this 
position. 

Your  Excellency,  in  pointing  out  that  the  sus- 
pension of  negotiations  with  the  British  and  the 
shutdown  of  the  Iranian  oil  industry  have  cre- 
ated a  serious  situation  in  Iran,  has  stated  that  if 
a  satisfactory  conclusion  is  not  achieved  within  15 
days  from  the  date  on  which  your  proposal  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  British  Government  the  Iranian 
Government  intends  to  cancel  the  residence  per- 
mits held  by  the  British  staff  and  experts  now  re- 
siding in  the  southern  oilfields. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  to  Your  Excellency,  the 
proposals  which  you  have  set  forth  in  your  com- 
munication do  not  represent  an  advance  from  the 
positions  taken  in  the  discussions  in  Tehran  and 
in  some  respects  appear  to  be  the  opposite.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  problem  with  which  Iran  and  Great 
Britain  are  confronted  can  be  settled  only  by  nego- 
tiations based  upon  recognition  of  the  practical 
business  and  technical  aspects  of  the  oil  industry 
and  based  upon  mutual  good  will  between  the 
parties.  Such  a  settlement,  which  would  attain 
Iranian  aspirations  for  control  of  the  oil  industry 
within  Iran,  is,  I  am  convinced,  possible  and 
feasible  in  accordance  with  the  discussions  we  have 
had  in  Tehran  and  the  comments  I  have  made. 
However,  I  consider  that  my  passing  your  com- 
munication to  the  British  Government  would 
militate  against  a  settlement,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  position  taken  regarding  the  expulsion  of 
the  British  employees  in  southern  Iran,  a  position 
which  I  believe  will  only  further  aggravate  an 
already  serious  situation. 

As  a  sincere  friend  of  Iran,  I  earnestly  hope 
that  Your  Excellency  will  reconsider  the  points 
set  forth  in  your  communication  and  that  a  basis 
can  be  developed  under  which  negotiations  can 
soon  be  resumed.  I  want  to  tell  Your  Excellency 
how  much  I  appreciate  your  communicating  with 
me  on  this  matter.  As  stated  earlier,  I  am  anxious 
to  be  as  helpful  as  circumstances  permit,  but  for 
the  reasons  I  have  set  forth  I  regret  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  me  to  meet  your  request  in  this  par- 
ticular instance. 


Trade  Concessions  on  Bulgarian 
Imports  Suspended 

[Released  to  the  press  September  IT] 

The  President  today  notified  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  that  after  the  close  of  business  on 
October  17,  lO.'il,  U.S.  concessions,  made  in  trade 
agreements,  will  be  suspended  with  regard  to  im- 
ports from  Bulgaria.  The  action  was  taken  in 
accordance  with  section  5  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1951  which  provides,  in 


part,  that  "As  soon  as  practicable,  the  President 
shall  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  suspend, 
withdraw,  or  prevent  the  application  of  any  re- 
duction in  any  rate  of  duty,  or  binding  of  any 
existing  customs  or  excise  treatment,  or  other  con- 
cession contained  in  any  trade  agreement  ...  to 
imports  from  any  nation  or  area  dominated  or 
controlled  by  the  foreign  government  or  foreign 
organization  controlling  the  world  Communist 
movement." 

A  provisional  commercial  agreement  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment on  August  18,  1932,  provided  for  most- 
favored-nation  tariff  treatment  in  their  trade. 
This  agreement  was  subject  to  termination  under 
its  own  terms,  on  3-months'  notice  by  either  party. 
Notice  by  the  United  States  of  its  intention  to 
terminate  the  agreement  was  transmitted  to  the 
Bulgarian  Government,  through  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment, on  July  12, 1951.  The  notice  was  trans- 
mitted through  the  Swiss  Government  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  and  Bulgaria 
had  suspended  diplomatic  relations  in  February 
1950.  The  provisional  agreement  will  terminate 
on  October  12.  Announcement  of  the  giving  of 
this  notice  was  made  on  July  6.^ 

On  August  1  the  President  signed  a  proclama- 
tion ordering  the  suspension  of  trade-agreement 
concessions  from  Communist-dominated  countries. 
Because,  however,  the  United  States  on  that  date 
had  international  commitments  with  several  such 
countries,  which  were  not  consistent  with  the  with- 
drawal of  concessions  from  them,  the  proclama- 
tion stated  that  the  Treasury  would  be  notified, 
from  time  to  time,  of  the  countries  from  whose 
goods  the  concessions  should  be  suspended.  On 
the  same  date  the  President  notified  the  Treasury 
of  the  suspension,  as  of  August  31,  of  trade-agree- 
ment concessions  on  imports  from  various  specified 
countries.^ 

Total  U.S.  imports  from  Bulgaria  in  1949  were 
valued  at  $1,937,000,  of  which  $1,612,000  worth 
were  dutiable.  By  far  the  largest  item  on  the 
list  was  cigarette  leaf  tobacco,  other  than  Latakia 
leaf  type,  unstemmed.  Imports  of  this  product 
in  1949  were  valued  at  $1,556,000  and  were  subject 
to  a  concession  contained  in  the  U.S.  agreement 
of  1939  with  Turkey.  Imports  of  I'ose  oil  were 
valued  at  $201,000  in  1949.  Rose  oil,  however,  is 
free  of  duty  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  is 
not  subject  to  any  trade-agreement  concession. 
Imports  from  Bulgaria  in  1949  of  goat  and  kid 
skins,  dry  and  dry-salted,  bound  free  in  a  trade- 
agreement  concession,  were  valued  at  $98,000. 
Thus  concession  items  accounted  for  96.5  percent 
of  total  dutiable,  and  30.2  percent  of  total  duty- 
free, imports  from  Bulgaria  in  1949. 

Total  U.S.  exports  to  Bulgaria  in  1949  were 
valued  at  about  $1,400,000;  in  1950  the  figure  de- 
clined to  about  $800,000. 

'  Bulletin  of  .Tuly  16, 1951,  p.  95. 
^  Bulletin  of  Aug.  20, 1951,  p.  291. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings 


Adjourned  During  September  1951 

Festival  of  Britain England  May  3-Sept.  30 

9th  International  Exhibition  of  Decorative  and  Industrial  Arts  and     Milan  May  5-Sept.  30 

Modern  Architecture 
UN   (United  Nations): 

Economic  and  Social  Council:   13th  Session Geneva  July  30-Sept.  21 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe: 

2d  European  Regional  Conference  of  Statisticians Geneva  Sept.  17-22 

XII  International  Festival  of  Cinematographic  Art Venice  Aug.  8-Sept.  10 

Edinburgh  Film  Festival Edinburgh  Aug.  19-Scpt.  9 

International   Union   of  Geodesy  &  Geophysics:   9th  General  As-     Brussels  Aug.  21-Sept.  1 

sembly 

Izmir  International  Fair Izmir  Aug.  20-Sept.  20 

40th  General  Assembly,  Interparliamentary  Union Istanbul  Aug.  31-Sept.  6 

Fag  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization): 

Training  Center  on  Nematology Hardenden,  (England)  Sept.  3-14 

Land  Utilization  in  Tropical  Areas  of  Asia  and  the  Far  Ea.st,     Nuwara  Eliya,  (Ceylon)  Sept.  17-29 

Regional  Meeting  on. 

Plant  Quarantine  Conference Rome  Sept.  25-27 

Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pan  American  Insti-     Mexico  City  Sept.  3-6 

tuto  of  Geography  and  History 
IcAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

Search  and  Rescue  Division:   Third  Session Montreal  Sept.  4-22 

Conference  for  Conclusion  and  Signature  of  Treaty  of  Peace  with     San  Francisco  Sept.  4-8 

Japan 

Levant  Fair,  40th Bari  (Italy)  Sept.  8-25 

Venezuelan  National  Petroleum  Convention Caracas  Sept.  8-18 

6th  Annual  Meeting  of  Boards  of  Governors  of  International  Bank     Washington  Sept.  10-14 

for   Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund 
Tripartite   Meeting  of  Foreign    Ministers  of  France,   the   United     Washington  Sept.  10-14 

Kingdom  and  the  United  States 

First  Meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Cultural  Council Mexico  City  Sept.  10-25 

18th  International  Conference  on  Documentation Rome  Sept.  15-22 

Nato  (North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization): 

7th  Session  of  the  Council Ottawa  Sept.  15-20 

3d  International  Congress  of  Social  Defense San  Marino  Sept.  16-22 

World  Tobacco  Congress Amsterdam  Sept.  17-24 

Who  (World  Health  Organization) : 

2d  Session  of  the  Regional  Committee  for  the  Western  Pacific     Manila  Sept.  18-Jl 

1st  Meeting  of  the  Regional  Committee  for  Africa Geneva  Sept.  22-30 

4th  Session  of  the  Regional  Committee  for  the  Eastern  Mediter-  Cyprus  Sept.  24-29 
ranean  Area 

International  Tin  Study  Group:  6th  Meeting Rome  Sept.  24-29 

14th  Meeting  of  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Washington  Sept.  20-22 

Organization 

International  Convention  on  Table  Grapes Hoeilaart  (Belgium)  Sept.  28-29 


In  Session  as  of  September  30,  1951 

UN  (United  Nations):  General  Assembly:  5th  Session,  Committee     New  York 

#1 
International  Materials  Conference 'SVashington 


'  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State,  Sept.  24,  1951. 
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Calendar  oj  Meetings — Continued 

In  Session  as  of  September  30,  1951 — Continued 

Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union): 

Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio  Conference Geneva  Aug.  16- 

ICAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Legal  Committee:  8th  Session Madrid  Sept.  11- 

Council:   14th  Session Montreal  Sept.  28- 

International  Fair  of  Thessaloniki Salonika  Sept.  16- 

Gatt  (General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade) :  6th  Session  of  the     Geneva  Sept.  17- 

Contracting  Parties 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization: 

14th  Meeting  of  Executive  Committee Washington  Sept.  20- 

5th  Session  of  the  Directing  Council Washington  Sept.  24- 

Who  (World  Health  Organization) :  3d  Meeting  of  Regional  Com-     Washington  Sept.  24- 

mittee 

International  Lumber  Exposition Lyon  Sept.  23- 

9th  International  Road  Congress  and  International  Exhibition  of     Lisbon  Sept.  22- 

Roadmaking  IMaterials 

Scheduled  October  1-December  31 

International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea Amsterdam  Oct.  I- 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

2d  Conference  on  Migration Naples  Oct.  2- 

Asian  Advisory  Committee:  3d  Session Geneva  Nov.  10- 

Governing  Body:  117th  Se-ssion Geneva  Nov.  14- 

Asian  Manpower  Conference Bangkok  Dec.  12- 

Inland  Transport  Committee:  4th  Session Genoa  Dec.  4- 

Wmo  (World  Meteorological  Organization) :  Executive  Committee,  Geneva  Oct.  3- 

2d  Session. 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization:  15th  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Washington  Oct.  3- 

Committee. 
UNESCO    (United    Nations    Educational,    Scientific    and    Cultural 
Organization) : 

Regional  Conference  of  Professional  Librarians  on  tlie  Develop-  Sao  Paulo  Oct.  3- 
ment  of  Public  Libraries  in  Latin  America. 

Executive  Board:  27th  Session Paris  Oct.  23- 

2d  Regional  Conference  of  Representatives  of  National  Commis-  Bangkok  Dec.  10- 
sions. 

International  Symposium  on  Arid  Zone  Hydrology Undetermined  Dec.  18- 

International  Conference  on  Land  Tenure,  Land  Use  and  Related  Madison  (Wis.)  Oct.  7- 

Problems. 
IcAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

Special  Meeting,  Coordination  of  Air  Traffic  in  Western  Europe  .  Paris  Oct.  8- 

Aeronautical  Maps  and  Charts  Division:  5th  Session Montreal  Oct.  9- 

South  American-South  Atlantic  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting:  Buenos  Aires  Oct.  30- 
2d  Session. 

Facilitation  Division:  3d  Session Buenos  Aires  Nov.  21 

Fag  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

European  Forestry  and  Forest  Products  Commission Rome  Oct.  8- 

Technical  Working  Party  for  Continuation  of  Studies  of  Chestnut  Rome,       Naples,       Florence,     Oct.  12- 
Trees.  Italy;  and  Lugano,  Switz. 

13th  Session  of  the  Council Rome  Nov.  12- 

Annual  Conference:  6th  Session Rome  Nov.  19- 

14th  Session  of  the  Council Rome  Dec.  10- 

Plant  Nutrient  Problems,  Latin  American  Mtg.  on Rio  de  Janeiro  Nov. 

5th  Pan  American  Highway  Congress Lima  Oct.  8— 

International  Congress  on  Early  History  and  Future  of  Paris     .    .    .  Paris  Oct.  8- 

1st  Latin  Union  Congress Rio  de  Janeiro  Oct.  12- 

Scientific  Unions,  International  Council  of:   Meeting  of  Executive  Washington  Oct.  14- 
Comniittee. 

Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe Strasbourg  Oct.  15- 

Ibo  (International  Refugee  Organization): 

Executive  Committee:  10th  Session Geneva  Oct.  18- 

Gcneral  Council:  8th  Session Geneva  Oct.  22- 

Itu  International  Telephone  Consultative  Committee  (Ccif):  16th  Florence  Oct.  22- 
Plenary  Assembly. 

♦South  Pacific  Commission:  8th  Session Noumea  Oct.  27- 

Caribbean  Commission:  13th  Meeting St.  Croix  Oct.  29- 

Conference  on  Administrative  and  Scientific  Problems  Relating  to  London  Nov.  1- 

Food  Aspects  of  Civilian  Defense. 

Inter-American  Bar  Association:  7th  Conference Montevideo  Nov.  22- 
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Scheduled  October  1-December  31 — Continued 

Nato  (North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization):  Council:  8th  Session.       Europe 

International  Statistical  Institute:  27th  Session (o '^,"'  R'""" 

(.Calcutta 

Special  Meeting  of  Board  of  American  International  Institute  for     Montevideo 

the  Protection  of  Childhood. 

2d  Pan  American  Pharmaceutical  Congress Lima 

United  Nations: 

Economic  and  Social  Council: 

Subcommission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection     New  York 

of  Minorities:  4th  Session 

Regional    Conference    of    Nongovernmental    Organizations    on     Paris 

United  Nations  Information 

Subcommission  on  Statistical  Sampling:  5th  Session New  Delhi 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East: 

Conference  on  Trade  Promotion Singapore 

Railway  Subcommittee Bangkok 

Special   Committee   on   Information   Transmitted   Under  Article     Geneva 

73  (e)  of  the  Charter 

Narcotic  Drugs  Supervisory  Body:  36th  Session Geneva 

Permanent  Central  Opium  Board  and  Narcotic  Drugs  Supervisory     Geneva 

Body:  6th  Joint  Session 

Permanent  Central  Opium  Board:  58th  Session Geneva 

General  Assembly:  6th  Session Paris 


Nov. 
Dec.  5- 
Dee.  16- 
Dec. 

Dec. 


Oct. 

1- 

Oct. 

29- 

Dec 

19- 

Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 

9- 

22- 

2- 

Oct. 
Oct. 

22- 
29- 

Nov 
Nov 

.  1- 
.  6- 

U.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


Contracting  Parties  (GATT):  6th  Session 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 17  that  tlie  U.S.  delegation  to  tlie  sixth 
session  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Gati-),  which 
will  convene  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  that  date, 
is  as  follows : 


The  Honorable  Willard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 

Vice  Chairman 

John  M.  Leddy,  Acting  Director,  Office  of  Economic  De- 
fense and  Trade  Policy,  Department  of  State 

Members 

George  Bronz,  Special  Assistant  to  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  the  Treasury 

Jack  C.  Corhett,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Financial  and 
Development  Policy,  Department  of  State 

Joseph  Greeuwald,  Commercial  Policy  Staff,  Department 
of  State 

John  W.  Hight,  Economic  Specialist,  Office  of  Special 
Representative  In  Europe,  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, Paris 

Walter  Mollis,  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of 
State 

Walter  M.  Kotschnig,  Director,  Office  of  United  Nations 
Economic  and   Social  Affairs,   Deiiartment  of  State 

J.  Robert  Schaetzel,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Robert  B.  Schwenger,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Re- 
lations, Department  of  Agriculture 

Robert  Simpson.  Office  of  International  Trade,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 
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Technical  Secretary 

Helen  L.  Brewster,  Policy  Reporting  Staff,  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  Department 
of  State 

Secretary  of  the  Delegation 

Robert  E.  Read,  Office  of  the  Conference  Attach^,  Ameri- 
can Consulate  General,  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  General  Agreement, 
the  representatives  of  the  contracting  parties  meet 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  operation  and  furthering  the  objectives  of  the 
agreement.  A  detailed  agenda  for  the  sixth  ses- 
sion will  be  adopted  at  the  opening  of  tlie  meeting. 
Among  the  items  which  will  be  considered  are 
the  strengthening  of  the  administration  of  the 
General  Agreement,  a  review  of  restrictions  ap- 
plied for  balance-of-payment  reasons,  and  other 
problems  relating  to  the  application  of  the  agree- 
ment. As  was  announced  on  July  31,  tlie  contract- 
ing parties  will  also  consider  at  the  sixth  session 
the  proposal  of  the  United  States  that  all  obliga- 
tions between  it  and  Czechoslovakia  by  virtue  of 
the  provisions  of  tlie  agreement  be  suspended  or 
terminated.  The  fii'st  session  of  the  contracting 
parties  was  held  at  Habana,  February  28-March 
24,  1948;  the  second  session  at  Geneva,  August  16- 
September  14,  1948;  the  third  session  at  Annecy, 
France,  April  8-August  13,  1949;  tlie  fourth  ses- 
sion at  Geneva,  February  23-April  4,  19.")0;  and 
the  fifth  session  at  Torquay,  England.  November 
2-December  IC,  1950. 
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Committee  for  Western  Pacific 
Region  (WHO):  2d  Session 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 17  that  the  second  session  of  the  Regional 
Committee  for  the  Western  Pacific  Region  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  (Who)  will  be  held 
at  Manila,  the  Philippines,  September  18-21.  Dr. 
Howard  Kline,  chief,  Education  and  Training 
Branch,  Division  of  International  Health,  Public 
Health  Service,  Federal  Security  Agency,  will  at- 
tend the  meeting  as  official  U.S.  observer. 

This  session  will  consider  the  budget  and  or- 
ganization for  the  Western  Pacific  Region  and 
examine  reports  on  present  and  future  health  and 
sanitation  programs  and  their  implementation  in 
the  countries  which  have  signified  their  desire  to 
be  members  of  that  regional  organization. 

The  first  session  of  this  Regional  Committee  was 
convened  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  May  18, 1951. 

U.N.  Special  Committee  on  Information 

On  September  17  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  Benjamin  Gerig,  Director,  Office  of 
Dependent  Area  Affairs,  will  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  U.N.  Special  Committee  on  Information 
transmitted  under  article  73  (e)  of  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter, scheduled  to  convene  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
on  October  2,  in  his  capacity  as  U.S.  representa- 
tive on  the  committee.  He  will  be  assisted  by  the 
following  other  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation : 

Special  Advisers  on  Economic  Conditions  and 
Development 

William  J.  Stibravy,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director, 
Office  of  Financial  and  Development  Policy,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Roberto  deJesus,  Director  of  Budget,  Puerto  Rican  Gov- 
ernment 

Advisers 

Capt.  Thomas  F.  Darden,  U.S.  Navy  Department 
James  P.  Davis,  Director,  Office  of  Territories,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior 
Vernon  McKay,  Office  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

This  committee,  which  was  reconstituted  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1949,  for  a  3-year  period, 
carries  out  a  preliminary  review  of  documents  pre- 
pared by  the  U.N.  Secretariat  on  the  basis  of  the 
information  transmitted  by  administering  mem- 
bers on  economic,  social,  and  educational  condi- 
tions in  their  non-self-governing  territories  and 
makes  certain  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
General  Assembly.  The  United  States  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
one  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  trans- 
mitting information  on  such  territories. 

The  agenda  for  this  meeting  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee includes  consideration  of  education,  eco- 
nomic conditions,  and  development  in  non-self- 
governing  territories;  information  on  technical 
assistance  accorded  to  non-self-governing  terri- 


tories by  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies;  the  Secretary-General's  summaries  and 
analyses  of  information  transmitted  during  1951 ; 
and  examination  of  factors  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  deciding  whether  any  territory  is  or  is 
not  a  territory  whose  people  have  not  yet  attained 
a  full  measure  of  self-government. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Special  Committee  con- 
vened at  Lake  Success,  N.Y.,  on  August  18,  1950. 

Pan  American  Sanitary  and 
Healtfi  Organizations 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 17  that  the  fifth  session  of  the  Directing 
Council  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organiza- 
tion (Paso)  and  3d  meeting  of  the  Regional  Com- 
mittee of  the  World  Health  Organization  for  the 
Americas  will  be  held  at  Washington,  D.C.,  Sep- 
tember 24-October  2,  1951.  The  United  States 
delegation  is  as  follows : 

U.  S.  Representative 

Leonard  A.  Scheele,  M.D.,  Surgeon  General,  Public  Health 
Service,  Federal  Security  Agency 

Alternate  U.  S.  Representatives 

H.  van  Zile  Hyde,  M.D.,  Director,  Division  of  Health  and 
Sanitation,  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs 

Howard  B.  Calderwood,  Office  of  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

William  G.  Bowdler,  Division  of  International  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  State 

Frederick  J.  Brady,  M.D.,  Assistant  Chief,  International 
Organization  Branch,  Division  of  International 
Health,  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security 
Agency 

Marcia  M.  Fleming,  Office  of  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for 
United  Natiims  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Simon  N.  Wilson,  Office  of  Regional  American  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  meetings  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Paso  will  also  be  held 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  September  20-22,  and  Octo- 
ber S-A,  1951,  respectively.  The  U.S.  delegation 
to  these  meetings  is  as  follows : 

U.S.  Representative 

H.  van  Zile  Hyde,  M.D. 

Alternate  U.S.  Representatives 

Frederick  J.  Brady,  M.D. 
Howard  B.  Calderwood. 

Adviser 

Simon  N.  Wilson. 

Both  U.S.  representatives  and  their  alternates 
were  previously  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  F'an  American  Sanitary  Organization,  or- 
ganized in  1902  as  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau,  has  as  its  purpose  the  coordination  of  the 
public  health  efforts  of  the  countries  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.     Technical  advisory  services  are 
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provided,  and  programs,  including  the  control  of 
tuberculosis,  venereal  disease,  yellow  fever,  ma- 
laria, and  other  insect-borne  diseases,  are  being 
carried  on  to  assist  member  governments  in  raising 
the  level  of  health  and  thereby  contributing  to 
the  improvement  of  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  the  Americas. 

Tlie  Directing  Council,  created  in  1947,  serves 
as  the  executive  body  of  the  Paso  between  quad- 
rennial sessions  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Conference,  which  is  the  Organization's  governing 
body.  It  also  serves  as  the  Regional  Committee 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  for  the  Ameri- 
cas. The  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Directing 
Council  was  held  at  Ciudad  Trujillo,  Dominican 
Republic,  in  September  1950. 

The  forthcoming  session  of  the  Directing  Coun- 
cil and  Regional  Committee  is  the  first  held  at 
Washington,  which  was  selected  by  the  thirteenth 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  as  the  per- 
imanent  headquarters  of  the  Pan  American  Sani- 
tary Organization. 

The  Executive  Committee,  composed  of  seven 
governments,  elected  by  the  Directing  Council, 
performs  interim  executive  and  advisory  functions 
between  meetings  of  the  council  and  prepares 
agenda  for  council  meetings.  The  last  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  was  held  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  April  23-May  1, 1951. 

Among  the  most  important  agenda  items  to  be 
considered  at  the  Washington  meetings  are  the 
program  and  budget  of  the  Paso  for  1952  and 
1953 ;  agenda  items  for  the  fourteenth  Pan  Ameri- 
can Sanitary  Conference  to  be  held  in  1954;  im- 
plementation of  the  program  for  the  control  of 
insect-borne  diseases,  including  organization  of 
sanitary  services,  and  contemplated  revisions  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Organization. 

Latin  American  Fisheries  (FAO> 

On  September  17  the  Department  of  State  an- 
noimced  that  the  Latin  American  Fisheries  meet- 
ing of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
(Fao)  of  the  United  Nations  will  convene  at 
Lima,  Peru,  September  17-22.  The  U.S.  delega- 
tion is  as  follows: 


William  C.  Herrington,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under 
Secretary,  Department  of  State 

A  fl  risers 

Milton  Lindner,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Fishery  Mis- 
sion to  Mexico,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mex. 

Harold  Gary,  Manager,  American  Tuna  Boat  Association, 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  meeting  at  Lima  has  been  called  to  consider 
the  desirability  of  establishing  a  Fisheries  Council 
for  the  Latin  American  area,  and,  if  favorably 
received,  to  adopt  a  form  of  agreement  for  sub- 
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mission  to  the  sixth  session  of  the  Fao  conference 
to  be  convened  at  Rome  in  November  1951.  If 
approved  by  the  conference,  it  will  be  forwarded 
to  interested  member  governments  for  action. 

The  particular  object  of  the  Council  is  stated 
to  be  the  promotion  and  improvement  of  fisheries 
by  increasing  knowledge  of  aquatic  resources  in 
order  to  make  possible  maximum  use  in  perpetuity 
and  to  use  the  Council's  good  oflices  to  promote 
and  secure  action  in  this  field.  This  is  in  line  with 
the  general  objectives  of  the  Fao  of  raising  levels 
of  nutrition  and  standards  of  living  of  peoples 
by  contributing  to  improvements  in  efficiency  of 
production  and  distribution  of  all  food  and  agri- 
cultural products. 

The  principal  agenda  items  include  considera- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  Council,  i.e.,  its  ob- 
jects, its  fields  of  interest,  and  the  means  of 
achieving  its  objectives,  and  a  draft  instrument 
for  establishment  of  the  Council. 

First  International  Congress  on  Allergy 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 17  that  the  First  International  Congress 
on  Allergy  will  convene  at  Ziirich,  Switzerland, 
September  23-29.  The  U.S.  delegation  is  as 
follows : 

Chairman 

Arthur  Stull,  M.  D..  Pathology  and  Allied  Sciences  Divi- 
sion, Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  Department  of 
the  Army 

Delegates 

Arthur  J.  Berger,  Lt.  Col.,  M.C.,  U.S.A.,  Chief,  Clinical 
Pathology,  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Milton  G.  Bohrod,  M.D.,  Pathologist  and  Director  of  Lab- 
oratories, Rochester  General  Hospital,  Rochester, 
N.T. 

Joseph  Harkavy,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine,  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  New 
Toi-k,  N.Y. 

Hownrd  Osgood,  M.D.,  Chief,  Allergy  Clinics,  Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Arnold  A.  Rich,  JI.D.,  Baxley  Professor  of  Pathology, 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Louis  Schwartz,  M.D.,  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  Co- 
lumbia Medical  Surgeon,  Columbia  Medical  Annex, 
Washington,  D.C. 

James  J.  Smith,  M.D.,  Chief,  Education  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion 

An  untold  number  of  people  throughout  the 
world  are  incapacitated  for  varying  periods  of 
time  from  allergies.  This  meeting  will  alTord  the 
first  opportunity  for  international  discussion  of 
this  important  field  in  medicine  and  health. 

The  agenda  for  the  First  International  Congress 
on  Allergy  includes  an  examination  of  the  nature, 
causes,  and  effects  of  allergies,  as  well  as  a  determi- 
nation of  means  of  treatment  through  laboratory, 
clinical,  and  other  practical  methods. 
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Documents  Relating  to  Armistice  Negotiations  in  Korea 


Message  from  North  Korean  and  Communist 
Commanders  to  U.N.  Commander 

[September  19,  1951] 

Followhig  is  the  text  of  a  message  hroadcast  by  the 
Peiping  radio  on  September  20: 

Your  reply  dated  Sept.  17 '  has  been  received. 

Both  yonr  letter  and  the  letter  from  Vice  Admiral  Joy, 
chief  delegate  of  your  side,  to  General  Nam  II,  chief 
delegate  of  our  side,  dated  Sept.  11,^  have  admitted  the 
fact  that  United  Nations  forces  aircraft  strafed  the  Kae- 
song  neutral  zone  on  Sept.  10. 

However,  your  side  still  denies  the  various  incidents 
which  took  place  before  Sept.  10  when  the  United  NatiOLS 
forces  violated  the  Kaesong  zone  neutrality  agreement 
from  the  air  and  on  the  ground,  which  made  it  impossible 
to  proceed  with  the  Kaesong  negotiations. 

This  kind  of  denial  though  can  by  uo  means  alter  or 
do  away  with  all  the  witnesses  and  the  material  evidence 
which  we  possess  concerning  these  incidents.  And,  there- 
fore, the  Incidents  which  our  side  has  drawn  attention  to 
and  protested  about  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  responsible 
way. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  your  side  has  expressed  regret 
concerning  the  latest  incident  in  which  the  United  Nations 
forces  violated  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone  and  willingness 
to  take  a  responsible  attitude  regarding  violations  of  the 
Kaesong  zone  neutrality  agreement  and  in  order  not  to 
let  the  previously  mentioned  unsettled  incidents  continue 
to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  of  both  sides, 
we.  therefore,  propose  that  the  delegates  of  both  sides 
should  immediately  resume  the  armistice  negotiations 
at  Kaesong  without  any  need  for  further  discussion  of  the 
conditions  for  the  resumption  of  the  armistice  negotia- 
tions. 

As  to  dealing  with  the  previously  mentioned  unsettled 
incidents,  and  stipulating  and  guaranteeing  strict  agree- 
ment on  the  Kae.song  zone  neutrality,  we  propose  that  at 
the  first  meeting  after  the  resumption  of  the  Kaesong 
armistice  negotiations  appropriate  machinery  be  set  up  by 
arrangement  of  both  sides  to  carry  out  these  tasks. 

Of  course,  all  agreement,  reached  through  such  appro- 
priate machinery  will  be  valid  only  after  ratification  by 
the  delegates  of  both  sides. 

If  you  agree  we  hope  that  you  will  immediately  order 
the  liaison  officers  of  your  side  to  consult  with  our  liai.son 
officers  concerning  the  date  and  time  for  resuming  the 
negotiations  at  Kaesong. 

Kim  II  Song, 
Supreme   Commander  Korean  Peoples   Army. 

Peng  Teh-htjai, 
Commander  of  the  Chinese  Peoples  Volunteers. 

Sept.  19,  1951. 


'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  24,  ia-)l,  p.  513. 
'  Not  here  printed. 


Announcement  by  the  U.N.  Command 

[September  19,  1951] 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  United  Nations  Command 
announcement  of  September  19,  after  investigation  of  fft« 
Communist  charge  of  violating  the  neutrality  zone. 

Four  unarmed  South  Korean  medical  corps  soldiers 
wandered  into  the  Communist  Panmunjom  checkpoint  oi. 
the  fringe  of  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone  yesterday  and  wert 
held  for  twenty  hours  until  the  completion  of  a  Unitec 
Nations  Command  (U.N.C.)  investigation  of  the  incideni 
this  morning.  The  soldiers  and  the  truck  in  whch  thej 
were  riding  have  been  released  to  U.N.C.  control. 

The  four  soldiers,  part  of  an  anti-epidemic  unit  anc 
armed  with  nothing  more  dangerous  than  D.D.T.,  losi 
their  way  yesterday  afternoon  and  ci-ossed  the  Panmuu 
jom  bridge  into  the  neutral  zone.  In  charge  of  the  groui 
was  First  Sergt.  Na  Kwang  Sin.  The  unit  is  attached 
to  the  First  R.O.K.   (Republic  of  Korea)  Division. 

Notification  that  an  Incident  had  occurred  involving 
ground  forces  of  the  U.N.C.  reached  the  U.N.C.  advance 
headquarters  last  night  and  liaison  officers  went  to  Pan- 
munjom this  morning  to  investigate.  The  group  with 
Lieut.  Col.  Norman  B.  Edwards  of  Diamond,  W.  Va., 
charge,  and  with  Col.  Minir  K.  Wilson  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
as  an  observer,  arrived  at  Panmunjom  at  9  a.  m.  Colonel 
Wilson  is  the  inspector  general  of  I  (First)  Corps  and  an 
investigating  officer  of  allegations  which  concern  western 
front  ground  troops 

During  the  investigation,  the  U.N.C.  investigators  in- 
terrogated the  R.O.K.  soldiers,  following  which  they  and 
the  lM;-ton  truck  which  had  been  captured  with  them  were 
released. 

Sergeant  Na  asserted  that  the  unit,  sent  out  to  spray 
R.O.K.  billets,  had  been  unable  to  locate  the  units  and  had 
inadvertently  entered  the  neutral  zone. 

Advised  of  his  error  by  the  Communists  at  the  check- 
point, Sergeant  Na  offered  to  turn  back.  The  checkpoint 
personnel,  however,  notified  the  Communists'  liaison  group 
in  Kaesong  and  the  sergeant  and  his  men  were  detained. 

The  Medical  Corps  soldiers  were  not  mistreated  durin.g 
their  overnight  stay  in  Kaesong  nor  were  their  items  of 
equipment  confiscated  or  damaged. 

The  investigation  took  place  without  incident  and  in  an 
atmosphere  almost  completel.v  devoid  of  tension.  The 
approach  to  Kaesong  showed  noticeable  changes.  Nearly 
all  of  the  Communist  soldiers  along  the  road  stood  rigidly 
at  attention  as  the  U.N.C.  party  passed  and  one  soldier 
held  a  stiff  salute  as  the  convoy  entered  and  left  the  city. 
Many  of  the  civilians  in  Kaesong  smiled  as  the  U.N.  per- 
sonnel passed  by,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  inscrutable 
countenances  they  have  shown  on  other  occasions. 

The  last  contact  Sergeant  Na  and  his  men  had  with 
U.N.  forces  before  they  wandered  into  the  checkpoint  was 
at  a  sentry  post  a  few  miles  to  the  south.  There,  accord- 
ing to  the  sergeant,  a  .sentry  said  he  could  go  "some 
farther"  along  the  road. 

When  Na  halted  the  Japanese-made  truck  at  the  check- 
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Joint  he  was  subsequently  told  that  in  onler  to  settle  the 
natter  quickly  he  must  take  the  vehicle  and  the  peison- 
lel  to  Kaesong.  In  the  concluding  minutes  of  the  investi- 
;ation,  Colonel  Edwards  told  Colonel  Chang,  Communist 
iaison  officer :  "It  is  ohvious  to  us  that  the  men  were  lost, 
hat  they  wanted  to  turn  back  and  that  there  was  no 
ntention  of  violating  the  neutral  zone." 

Edwards  emphasized  that  the  men  were  unarmed  and 
)n  a  purely  medical  mission  and  then  requested  that  the 
nen  and  their  equipment  be  turned  over  to  him  "for  return 
o  their  organization  and  such  disciplinary  action  as  we 
nay  take." 

Colonel  Chang  replied  that  "according  to  our  original 
igreement"  no  one  except  the  delegation  party  was  to 
inter  the  neutral  zone  and  "consequently  we  think  (this 
mtry)   was  a  violation  of  the  agreement." 

The  Communist  liaison  officer  further  pointed  out  "there 
nust  have  been  guards  on  your  side  ...  it  was  broad 
Jaylight  .  .  .  there  was  clear  visibility  on  the  high- 
way." 

"By  the  order  of  our  senior  delegate  I  call  your  serious 
ittention  to  this  case,"  Colonel  Chang  said. 

"I  hand  over  these  men  to  you  now,"  he  added. 

Colonel  Chang  declared:  "We  desire  that  you  will  ob- 
^  «erve  the  neutrality  agreement  faithfully  and  that  you 
wnl\  not  permit  such  things  [to  occur]." 

Colonel  Edwards  said  that  the  men  wanted  to  turn  back 
at  Panmunjom,  were  detained  there,  and  so  did  not  enter 
he  neutral  zone  voluntarily. 

"I'll  report  the  matter  to  Admiral  Joy  who  is  as  anxious 
IS  you  are  that  no  intentional  violations  of  the  neutral 
;one  occur,"  Colonel  Edwards  said. 

Following  this  exchange  a  receipt  was  prepared  ac- 
jnowledging  the  return  of  the  soldiers  and  their  equip- 
nent  to  the  control  of  the  TJ.  N.  C. 

The  only  other  matter  discussed  during  the  course  of 
the  investigation  was  a  proposal  for  changing  the  radio 
requency  in  use  between  the  delegations.  At  Colonel 
Edwards'  suggestion,  signal  officers  of  both  sides  will 
neet  at  2  p.  m.  September  19  in  Kaesong  to  discuss  the 
::hange. 

inessage  From  U.N.  Commander  to 
Communist  Commanders 

[Septembee  23,  1951] 

The  following  message  was  broadcast  to  Generals  Kim  II 
Song  and  Peng  Teh-huai  and  was  handed  to  Communist 
iaison  ojficers  at  P'anmunjom  at  10  a.m.  (Korean  Time) 
September  23: 

Your  message  of  19  September  received  20  September 
19."il  and  has  been  noted. 

Your  suggestion  therein  that  there  are  Instances  of 
alleged  violations  of  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone  which 
remain  unsettled  is  rejected. 

Each  of  these  several  cases  wherein  you  reported  an 
alleged  violation  was  fully  investigated.  Where  United 
Nations  Command  forces  were  responsible,  that  fact  was 
reported.  Where  United  Nations  Command  forces  were 
not  involved  you  were  so  advised  and  the  cases  were 
closed.     I  have  so  instnicted  my   representatives. 

I  likewise  reject  the  charge  repeated  in  your  letter  that 
alleged  violations  of  the  neutral  zone  by  United  Nations 
Command  forces  made  it  impossible  to  continue  negotia- 
tions.    The  responsibility  unnecessary   (words 

missing)  incident  to  the  resumption  of  negotia- 
tions, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  armistice  discussions 
have  been  interrupted  for  prolonged  periods  because  of 


incidents  or  alleged  incidents.  I  have  therefore  given 
instructions  to  my  liaison  officers  to  insure  that  this  vital 
subject  receives  careful  attention  in  any  future  discussion 
with  your  liaison  officers  in  order  to  minimize  the  likeli- 
hood of  further  interruption. 

Since  you  are  now  ready  to  terminate  the  suspension  of 
armistice  talks  which  you  declared  on  23  August,  my 
liaison  officers  will  be  at  the  bridge  at  P'anmunjom  at 
1000  hours  24  September  to  meet  your  liaison  officers  and 
to  discuss  conditions  mutually  satisfactory  for  a  resumi>- 
tion  of  the  armistice  talks. 


Message  from  Communist  Commanders 
to  U.  N.  Commander 

[Septembee  24,  1951] 

Your  reply  dated  Sept.  23  has  been  received.  Although 
yoiu-  message  still  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  various  air 
and  ground  violations  of  the  Kaesong  neutrality  agree- 
ment which  were  committed  b.v  the  United  Nations  forces 
before  Sept  10  and  which  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Kaesong  negotiations  to  proceed,  pretending  that  all  the 
incidents  had  been  fully  investigated  by  your  side,  yet 
from  our  side  there  was  every  reason  and  right  to  go  on 
demanding  that  your  side  deal  responsibly  with  these  inci- 
dents because  we  possess  adequate  evidence  concerning 
them  and  your  side  has  time  and  again  refused  to  make 
the  investigations. 

We  have  already  instructed  our  delegates  to  put  for- 
ward our  demands  for  the  appropriate  machinery  which 
should  be  set  up  by  mutual  agreement  after  the  resumption 
of  the  Kaesong  talks  in  order  to  deal  with  unsettled 
incidents. 

It  is  generally  known  that  what  directly  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Kaesong  negotiations  to  continue  was  the 
provocate  incidents  of  Aug.  22 '  and  the  series  of  similar 
incidents  that  followed,  all  of  which  were  created  by  your 
side.  Naturally  therefore,  your  side  has  to  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  it.  Only  since  your  side  expressed  regret 
for  the  Sept.  10  incident,  that  is  the  latest  Kaesong  neu- 
trality violation  by  the  United  Nations  forces,  and  will- 
ingness to  deal  responsibly  with  the  Kaesong  neutrality 
agreement  violations,  we  considered  that  the  armistice 
negotiations  should  be  resumed  at  Kaesong  immediately. 

And  these  unsettled  incidents  should  not  be  allowed  to 
go  on  impeding  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  between 
both  sides. 

Our  side  has  always  requested  that  a  strict  agreement 
on  the  neutrality  of  the  Kaesong  area  be  worked  out  to 
avoid  future  violations  and  to  reduce  or  even  eliminate 
any  iwssibility  of  the  negotiations  being  suspended  in  the 
future.  But  the  working  out  of  such  specific  and  strict 
stipulations  as  will  be  agreeable  to  both  sides  at  the  same 
time  must  be  done  not  by  the  liaison  officers,  who  liave 
never  had  the  ix)wer  to  do  this,  but  by  the  delegates  of  both 
sides  in  discussions. 

In  order  that  the  armistice  negotiations  may  not  be 
affected  we  proposed  that  appropriate  machinery  to  deal 
with  such  matters  be  set  up  by  discussions  of  both  sides 
at  the  first  meeting  at  the  resumed  Kaesong  armistice 
negotiations.  We  hold  that  this  is  the  most  reasonable 
method. 

Therefore,  we  have  ordered  the  liaison  officer  of  our  side 
to  meet  the  liaison  officer  of  your  side  at  10  a.  m.  on 
September  24  to  discuss  the  date  and  time  for  resuming 
the  negotiations  in  Kaesong. 


'  Bulletin  of  Sept  3,  1951,  p.  389. 
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New  Volume  on  German  Foreign  Policy  Released 


On  September  8  the  Department  of  State  re- 
leased The  Aftermath  of  Munich,  October  1938- 
March  1939,  volume  IV,  series  D,  of  Documents 
on  German  Foreign  Policy,  1918-19Jf5,  which 
covers  the  closing  phase  of  an  independent 
Czechoslovakia,  from  the  signature  of  the  Munich 
agreement  in  September  1938  until  the  occupation 
of  Prague  in  March  1939.  The  documents  pub- 
lished in  this  volume  continue  the  story  of  Ger- 
many's relations  with  the  Great  Powers  and  with 
Czechoslovakia  which  was  described  in  volumes 
I  and  II  of  this  series  (volume  III  dealt  with  the 
Spanish  Civil  War) . 

The  documents  contained  in  this  volume  were 
selected  from  the  official  German  papers  cap- 
tured by  American  and  British  forces  in  April- 
May  1945. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  ei^^ht  chapters,  the 
first  dealing  with  the  main  subject,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, the  others  with  the  relations  between  Ger- 
many and  the  principal  powers. 

German  policy  towards  Czechoslovakia  ap- 
pears to  go  through  three  phases.  At  first,  the 
Germans  were  prepared  to  act  as  though  Czecho- 
slovakia had  retained  its  independence  (see  Docu- 
ments 16,  44,  54).  German  requirements  were  dis- 
cussed with  the  other  Great  Powers  at  the  sessions 
of  the  International  Commission  which  had  been 
established  to  carry  out  the  Munich  agreement 
(Documents  2,  10,  11,  20,  24,  33,  41).  An  effort 
was  made  to  settle  the  conflicting  claims  of  Po- 
land, Hungary,  and  Slovakia  to  territory  on  the 
former  borders  of  the  Czechoslovak  Eepublic 
(Documents  37,  62,  72,  73,  74,  87).  It  is  clear 
from  a  brief  supplied  by  the  Foreign  Ministry 
for  Hitler  on  October  7  on  the  subject  of  Slovakia 
and  Ruthenia  (Document  45),  that  it  did  not  de- 
sire to  see  Slovakia  absorbed  by  Hungary,  and  still 
less  by  Poland.  ,  Hitler  accepted  the  Foreign 
Ministry  view  (Document  46).  Eventually,  on 
November  2,  the  Axis  Powers  attempted  a  formal 
mediation  between  the  Hungarians  and  Slovaks 
by  the  Vienna  Award  (Documents  98  and  99). 

Alongside  this  policy  to  maintain  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic  in  existence,  military  plans  were 
being  made  for  its  eventual  liquidation.  These 
were  laid  down  in  a  secret  directive  to  the  Armed 
Forces  on  October  21,  1938  (Document  81)  which 


was  elaborated  by  a  further  instruction  of  Decern 
ber  17,  1938  (Document  152). 

During  the  late  fall  and  winter  there  was  n( 
need  for  these  plans  to  go  into  operation.  Th( 
policy  pursued  by  the  Czech  Government  is  showr 
by  a  despatch  dated  October  23,  1938,  by  the  Ger- 
man representative  in  Prague  ( Document  85 )  t(  i 
the  effect  that  the  Czechoslovak  leaders  were  con 
vinced  of  the  necessity  to  cooperate  with  Germanj 
as  closely  as  possible. 

The  Czech  Government  was  prepared  to  gc 
further.  On  January  21,  1939,  the  Foreign  Min 
ister,  M.  Chvalkovsky,  visited  Berlin  ready  to  sigi 
a  treaty  of  friendship  which  would  have  placed  his 
country  under  effective  German  political  and  eco 
nomic control  (Documents  150, 158, 159) . 

In  the  first  days  of  March  1939  there  is  a  notice- 
able sharpening  of  tone  towards  the  Czechs  (Docu- 
ments 177,  178,  185).  On  March  10  negotiations 
between  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  broke  down,  the 
Slovaks  having  demanded  the  right  to  declare 
their  independence  of  Prague  (Document  186), 
The  German  Foreign  Ministry  supported  the  Slo- 
vaks (Documents  191  and  193).  On  March  13 
Mgr.  Tiso,  the  Slovak  leader,  was  summoned  to 
Berlin  and  told  by  Hitler  to  choose  between  inde- 
pendence and  annexation  by  Hungary  (Document 
202).  On  the  evening  of  March  13  President 
Hacha  asked  for  an  interview  with  Hitler  (Docu- 
ments 207,  216).  He  came,  and  the  final  curtain 
was  rung  down  on  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  by 
the  abrupt  ultimatum  to  Hacha  and  Chvalkovsky 
in  Berlin  (Documents  228,  229). 

Germany's  relations  with  the  major  powers — 
treated  in  the  remaining  chapters — are  naturally 
overshadowed  by  Munich.  From  nearly  all  capi- 
tals came  the  interpretations  of  the  crisis.  The 
longest  of  these  is  also  the  most  illuminating: 
Theodor  Kordt's  report  from  London  ( Document 
248).  The  rest  of  this  chapter  shows  the  repeated 
efforts  of  the  British  Government  to  settle  the  dif- 
ficulties outstanding  between  British  and  German 
commercial  interests,  as  well  as  the  attempt  to 
reconcile  naval  construction  plans  (Documents 
276,  278,  279,  288,  294-8,  328,  329),  and  it  ends 
abrujitly  with  a  note  of  Sir  Neville  Henderson,  the 
Ambassador  in  Berlin  (Document  330)  occasioned 
by  Hitler's  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia. 
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After  lengthy  negotiations  the  Franco-German 
declaration  of  December  6,  1938,  was  signed  in 
Paris  as  a  belated  counterpart  to  the  Anglo-Ger- 
man declaration  brought  back  from  Munich  by 
Neville  Chamberlain,  Ribbentrop  having  gone 
;here  for  this  purpose  (see  chapter  III).  At  this 
time  he  threatened  that  Germany  would  sooner  or 
later  have  to  shake  off  the  encircling  treaties  of 
France  with  the  East  by  negotiation  or  "by  some 
jther  means"  (Document  370). 

German-Italian  relations  continued,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  good  (chapter  IV).  After  an  initial 
ilence  Mussolini  agreed  in  principle  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  anti-Comintern  Pact  into  a  military 
alliance.  While  the  parallel  negotiations  with 
"'apan  dragged  on  he  was  constantly  pressing,  in 
he  face  of  German  evasion,  for  the  commence- 
ment of  staff  talks.  The  perennial  conflicts  over 
:he  South  Tyrol  question  continued  and  a  be- 
wildered Propaganda  Ministry  even  inquired  in 
what  way  current  publications  were  to  be  doctored 
;o  meet  the  situation  (Document  439).  The  prob- 
em  of  Italian  payments  in  foreign  currency  was 
;he  main  issue  of  the  routine  economic  negotia- 
tions (Documents  399,  414-20,  423-33,  445-48) 
which  were  concluded  by  the  agreements  of  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1939,  and  the  signing  of  the  third  of  the 
series  of  secret  protocols  dealing  with  the  plan- 
ning of  mutual  economic  aid — particularly  for 
:imes  of  emergency  ( Document  451 ) . 

The  chapter  on  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
(VI)  is  short.  Politically  there  was  little  activity 
and  the  German  diplomats  in  Moscow  confined 
themselves  to  reporting  the  official  interpretation 
of  the  Munich  crisis  (Documents  476,  477,  480) 
and  speculating  on  the  line  Soviet  policy  might 
now  take  (would  Litvinov's  view  prevail ? ) 

Significantly  enough  quite  a  different  atmos- 
phere pervades  the  economic  talks  which  form 
the  bulk  of  this  chapter.  The  persistent  German 
quest  for  Russian  raw  materials  found  the  Rus- 
sians not  uncooperative  and  the  great  interest  of 
all  German  economic  authorities  in  an  extension 
of  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  already  fore- 
shadows the  subsequent  agreements. 

By  contrast  chapter  VII  records  the  steady  de- 
terioration of  relations  with  the  United  States, 
particularly  after  the  pogroms  of  November  1938 
when  Ambassador  Dieckhoff  stated  that  "at  the 
moment  a  hurricane  is  raging  here  which  renders 
steady  work  impossible"  (Document  501). 

Thereafter  formal  relations — conducted  without 
ambassadors — were  limited  to  an  exchange  of  stiff' 
notes ;  and  on  January  4, 1939,  Ribbentrop  actually 
forbade  his  staff  any  social  intercourse  with  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Berlin  (Document 
520).  In  the  absence  of  any  clear-cut  policy  the 
German  diplomats  busied  themselves  with  a  vari- 
ety of  vexing  problems :  now  blaming  "radical  and 
Jewish  circles"  for  Roosevelt's  policy  (Document 
512),  now  contemplating  the  economic  results  of  a 
complete  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  (Docu- 
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ments  504,  505),  or  anxiously  investigating  the 
activities  of  the  Butid. 

The  final  chapter — on  the  Far  East — deals 
largely  with  the  withdrawal  of  German  military 
advisers  and  arms  aid  from  China  (Document 
540),  and  with  German  attempts  to  expand  the 
anti-Comintern  Pact  into  a  military  alliance 
(Documents  543,  547,  549,  550).  In  spite  of  Japa- 
nese hesitation  the  Germans  realized  that  the 
Chinese  war  was  progressively  estranging  Japan 
from  Britain  and  America  and  "had  automatically 
brought  Japanese  policy  closer  to  the  Axis  Pow- 
ers" (Document  549). 

The  publication  of  these  volumes,  illustrative  of 
German  foreign  policy  before  and  during  World 
War  II,  is  being  undertaken  jointly  by  the  British, 
French,  and  U.S.  Governments.  The  American 
editor-in-chief  is  Dr.  Bernadotte  E.  Schmitt,  for- 
merly professor  of  modern  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  history  in  1931  for  his  book  The  Cominq  of  the 
WarlOU. 

Copies  of  these  volumes  may  be  purchased  at  the 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  at 
$3.25  each. 
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U.S.  and  Italy  Discuss  Topics  of  Mutual  interest 


THE  PRESIDENT  EXCHANGES  VIEWS 
WITH  PRIME  MINISTER  DE  GASPERI 

[Released  to  the  press  September  25  bii  the  White  House] 

President  Truman  and  Prime  Minister  de  Gas- 
peri  met  at  the  White  House  on  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 25.  The  meeting  was  devoted  to  an  exchange 
of  views  on  the  present  international  situation  and 
on  matters  of  mutual  concern  to  Italy  and  the 
United  States. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  ilinister  agreed  on 
the  importance  of  continuing  the  joint  effort  of  the 
free  nations  united  in  the  Noi"th  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  to  the  preservation  of  world  peace. 
Each  reaffirmed  the  conviction  of  his  Government 
that  the  free  nations  must  be  strong  in  order  to 
make  the  world  safe  from  aggression.  Prime 
Minister  de  Gasperi  reaffirmed  that  the  Italian 
people  are  fully  determined  to  continue  their  ef- 
forts for  the  common  cause.  He  described  Italy's 
particular  need  to  strengthen  its  economic  position 
as  part  of  its  general  defense  effort.  President 
Truman  assured  the  Prime  Minister  that  the 
United  States,  as  in  the  past,  will  continue  to  assist 
Italy  and  the  other  Allies  in  achieving  economic 
and  social  stability  and  in  increasing  their 
capacity  for  defense.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  de 
Gasperi  that  the  defense  of  Europe  is  vital  to  the 
preservation  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  de  Gasperi  referred  to  the  contradictions  be- 
tween the  spirit  of  the  Italian  peace  treaty  and 
Italy's  present  position  as  an  equal  member  of  the 
community  of  free  nations.  He  informed  the 
President  of  the  legitimate  desire  of  the  Italian 
people  that  these  contradictions  be  removed.  The 
Prime  Minister  also  expressed  satisfaction  at  the 
opportunity  he  has  had  to  exchange  views  on  the 
question  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  well  as 
with  the  British  and  French  Foreign  Ministers. 
The  President  assured  the  Prime  Minister  that  the 
United  States  Government  is  determined  that  the 
situation  he  had  described  be  corrected  in  a  spirit 
of  equity  and  friendship.  He  expressed  confi- 
dence that  the  consideration  now  being  given  to 
this  matter  would  be  satisfactorily  concluded. 

The  Prime  Minister  stressed,  and  the  President 
recognized,  the  importance  to  the  Italian  people 


of  the  Trieste  question,  in  regard  to  which  the 
policies  of  both  Governments  are  well-known.  The 
question  was  fully  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  de  Gasperi  emphasized  to  the  President  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  of  overpopulation  in 
Italy  and  informed  him  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment's efforts  toward  finding  international  solu- 
tions to  the  related  problem  of  resettlement.  The 
President  assured  the  Prime  Minister  that  the 
United  States  fully  recognizes  the  urgency  of 
reaching  international  agreements  which  will  help 
alleviate  distress  in  overpopulated  countries  such 
as  Italy  and  contribute  to  the  development  of  other 
areas. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  each  ex- 
pressed gratification  at  the  opportunity  given  by 
the  latter's  visit  to  reaffirm  the  friendship  and 
identity  of  views  of  the  two  nations.  They  stated 
the  determination  of  their  respective  Governments 
to  continue  to  work  for  a  peace  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  to  which  each 
is  dedicated. 

JOINT  COMMUNIQUE^ 

[Released  to  the  press  September  26] 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Italy  have 
met  during  the  past  3  days  and  had  a  full  exchange 
of  views  on  questions  of  mutual  interest  to  both 
countries.  For  the  discussion  of  economic  mat- 
ters, the  Acting  Administrator  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration,  ^Ir.  [Richard  M.] 
Bissell.  and  the  Minister  of  the  Italian  Budget, 
Mr.  [Giuseppe]  Pella,  joined  the  gi'oup.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  conversations,  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Prime  Minister  issued  the  following 
statement : 

Conversations  were  held  in  the  spirit  of  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  which  governs  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Italy.  They  re- 
vealed continuing  agreement  between  the  govern- 
ments of  the  two  countries  on  common  objectives 
and  means  of  achieving  them. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Prime  Minister 
reviewed  the  general  international  situation,  and 
agreed  that  both  nations,  jointly  with  the  other 
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free  nations,  must  devote  their  entire  energies  to 
achieving  peace  with  security.  They  agreed  fur- 
ther on  the  need  for  positive  action  to  bring  to- 
gether the  peoples  and  governments  of  the  Atlan- 
tic community.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Prime  Minister  reviewed  the  steps  already  taken 
to  bring  about  a  closer  association  of  the  Western 
European  nations,  including  the  German  Federal 
Republic  and  a  European  defense  force,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  expressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  Italy's  determination  to  lend  cooperation 
fully  in  these  efforts. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
as  a  means  of  regional  defense  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  its  particular  importance 
in  closer  political  and  economic  cooperation  be- 
tween both  Western  European  and  Mediterranean 
nations  were  fully  recognized.  They  also  recog- 
nized that  the  Mediterranean  area  is  essential  to 
the  common  defense,  and  welcomed  the  steps  that 
had  been  taken  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  at  Ottawa. 

The  Secretary  of  State  reiterated  the  determi- 
nation of  the  United  States  to  press  for  Italy's 
admission  into  the  United  Nations  in  order  that 
Italy  may  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  the  removal  of  causes 
of  international  tension. 

The  Secretary  of  State  assured  the  F'rime  Min- 
ister that  his  request  on  behalf  of  the  Italian 
people  for  removal  of  the  restrictions  and  dis- 
criminations in  the  Italian  peace  treaty  has  been 
given  most  favorable  consideration  by  the  United 
States  Government.  The  declaration  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  United  States 
on  this  subject  has  been  published.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  expressed  hope  that  all  the  govern- 
ments signatory  to  the  treaty  would  give  their  full 
concurrence  to  this  declaration. 

Regarding  Trieste,  both  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  agreed  that  a  solution  to 
this  question  would  greatly  strengthen  unity  of 
Western  Europe.  As  stated  in  the  conversation 
between  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  President,  the 
policies  of  both  governments  on  this  question  are 
well  known.  The  solution  should  take  into  ac- 
count the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Italian 
people. 

The  Prime  Minister  described  the  urgency  of 
measures  to  assist  in  the  full  utilization  of  Italian 
manpower  resources.  The  Secretary  of  State  ex- 
pressed complete  imderstanding  of  the  importance 
of  this  question  and  the  readiness  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  cooperate  in  its  solution. 
He  informed  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  United 
States  will  cooperate  with  other  governments  hav- 
ing an  interest  in  evolving  practical  plans  for  an 
international  organization  to  consider  and  put  into 
effect  concrete  plans  for  the  solution  of  the  related 
problems  of  Italian  and  European  overpopulation. 

The  economic  problems  common  to  the  two 
countries  were  reviewed  in  detail  by  the  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  two  governments.  On  the  Amer- 
ican side,  great  satisfaction  was  expi'essed  at  the 
progress  made  in  strengthening  Italy's  economic 
and  financial  situation.  The  Prime  Minister  was 
assured  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  contribute  as  in  the  past,  within  the 
limits  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  this  end  by 
Congress,  the  military  and  economic  aid  necessary 
to  support  the  Italian  effort  to  develop  greater 
economic  strength,  social  stability,  and  capacity 
for  defense  of  its  freedom  and  independence. 

Particular  attention  was  given  to  the  idle  capac- 
ity existing  in  some  sectors  of  Italian  industry,  and 
to  the  possibility  of  the  United  States  Government 
placing  orders  for  additional  defense  production 
which  will  contribute  to  a  speedier  and  fuller 
Italian  participation  in  the  production  effort  of 
the  Nato  countries  and  which  will  increase  the 
level  of  employment  in  Italy. 

Assurance  was  given  of  United  States  help  in 
getting  priorities  for  the  equipment  necessary  to 
increase  the  production  of  electric  power  and  steel 
in  Italy. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  Minister  Pella 
signed  an  agreement  supplementing  the  Treaty  of 
Friendship,  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  1948, 
which  will  provide  for  an  increased  flow  of  invest- 
ments between  the  two  countries. 

This  friendly  and  exhaustive  exchange  of  views, 
both  on  political  and  economic  matters,  confirmed 
the  determination  of  the  two  countries  to  further, 
in  concert  with  other  democratic  Nations,  their 
close  cooperation  in  order  to  solve  effectively  the 
problems  of  welfare,  security,  and  peace. 

EQUESTRIAN  STATUES— A  SYMBOL 
OF  ITALIAN  FRIENDSHIP 

Address  by  the  President  > 

On  behalf  of  the  American  people,  I  am  happy 
to  accept  the  gift  of  these  four  beautiful  statues 
from  the  people  of  Italy.  These  statues  were  de- 
signed by  American  artists  and  made  by  Italian 
craftsmen.  Italian  foundries  and  Italian  work- 
men, using  the  secrets  of  their  craft  that  go  back 
to  the  days  of  Michelangelo,  cast  these  heroic  fig- 
ures in  bronze  and  covered  them  with  gold. 

These  statues  bear  witness  to  the  artistic  tradi- 
tions and  the  fine  workmanship  of  the  Italian 
j^eople. 

Four  of  the  workmen  who  made  these  bronze 
groups  have  come  to  this  country  for  the  cere- 
mony, and  we  are  delighted  to  have  them  with  us. 
We  are  also  fortunate  to  have  with  us  a  representa- 
tive of  the  trade-union  leaders  of  Italy  who  are 
striving  for  a  free,  democratic  labor  movement. 
These  leaders  are  fighting  in  the  cause  of  free 


'  Made  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  September  26  at  the  cere- 
mony dedicating  the  equestrian  statues  at  Arlington  Me- 
morial Bridge  Plaza,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
White  House  on  the  same  date. 
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trade  unions  and  free  people  everj-where.  The 
presence  here  of  these  Italian  citizens  testifies  to 
the  friendship  and  trust  between  the  people  of 
Italy  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the 
struggle  for  himian  freedom. 

Ever  since  the  war,  our  two  countries  have  been 
working  together  to  preserve  world  peace.  We 
have  been  seeking  to  create  economic  conditions 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  all  men  to  do  useful 
work  and  live  their  lives  in  freedom.  The  Italian 
people  have  made  great  progress.  Mr.  Prime 
Minister,  since  your  last  visit  to  Washington  in 
1947. 

Your  people  have  made  progress  in  agriculture 
and  industry.  Industi'ial  production  in  Italy  is 
now-  45  percent  higher  than  it  was  in  1947.  Elec- 
tric-power production  is  almost  double  what  it 
was  before  the  war.  You  have  been  moving  for- 
ward in  land  reclamation  and  Hood  control. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Italy  is  engaged  in  a  pro- 
gram of  economic  and  social  reforms.  Low-cost 
housing  developments  have  been  started.  Land 
reform  is  giving  thousands  of  farmers  a  new 
stake  in  the  land  they  work.  The  whole  island 
of  Sardinia  has  been  freed  from  the  scourge  of 
malaria  and  as  a  result  offers  new  and  greater 
opportunities  for  economic  development. 

We  in  the  United  States  regard  steps  like  these 
as  vitally  important.  We  believe  most  deeply  that 
the  benefits  of  economic  progress  and  increased 
production  should  be  made  available  to  all  the 
people. 

That  is  why  we  are  so  glad  to  see  the  new  devel- 
opments that  are  taking  place  in  Italy  today. 
Italy  is  making  progress  by  evolution  and  not  by 
revolution.  And  it  is  progress  that  benefits  the 
ordinary  citizen.  We  are  confident  that  the  firm 
devotion  to  freedom  and  democratic  principles 
that  has  guided  you,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  and  your 
colleagues  in  office,  will  result  in  further  advances 
for  the  Italian  people. 

Through  these  difficult  years  since  the  war,  the 
Italian  people  have  proved  their  right  to  partici- 
pate fully — and  as  equal  partners — in  the  great 
constructive  tasks  of  the  free  world. 

During  your  conferences  here,  Mr.  Prime  Min- 
ister, we  have  discussed  ways  in  which  our  two 
countries  can  continue  to  work  together  in  the 
effort  of  the  free  nations  for  peace  and  human 
advancement. 

It  is  clear  that  Italy  cannot  do  its  full  share  in 
this  effort  under  the  existing  restrictions  of  the 
Italian  peace  treaty.  As  it  stands,  the  treaty  does 
not  give  Italy  the  position  of  equality  among  the 
free  nations  to  which  it  is  now  entitled.  Among 
other  things,  the  treaty  places  unnecessary 
shackles  on  Italian  efforts  for  the  common  defense 
of  the  conununity  of  free  nations.  We  intend  to 
do  everything  we  can  to  see  that  these  unfair  re- 
strictions and  discriminations  are  removed. 

AVe  also  intend  to  keep  on  working  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Italy  to  the  United  Nations.     If  the 


Soviet  LTnion  keeps  on  vetoing  Italy'.s  member- 
ship, other  ways  must  be  found  to  enable  Italy  to 
play  a  full  and  equal  part  in  upholding  the  princi- 
ples of  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  economic  field,  we  realize  that  one  of 
Italy's  biggest  problems  is  surplus  manpower — 
and  that  jobs  and  homes  must  be  found  in  other 
lands  for  many  of  those  who  cannot  be  employed 
in  Italy.  The  history  of  the  United  States  shows 
that  a  nation  is  most  fortunate  if  it  can  obtain 
the  energies  and  skills  of  Italian  immigi'ants.  I 
hope  we  can  set  up  an  effective  international  pro- 
gram to  help  solve  Italy's  problems  of  surplus 
manpower.  There  are  many  places  in  the  world 
where  people  from  Italy  are  needed  and  where 
they  can  lay  the  foundations  for  a  prosperous 
future  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

In  addition  to  idle  manpower,  Italy  has  fac- 
tories which  could  be  used  for  defense  production 
if  they  were  not  hampered  by  shortages  of  mate- 
rials and  lack  of  foreign  exchange.  When  fac- 
tories and  workers  in  Italy  stand  idle,  that  is  a 
needless  loss  to  the  strength  of  the  free  world. 
Acting  together,  our  governments  must  take  steps 
to  use  the  resources  of  Italy's  manpower  and  in- 
dustrial pi'oduction  as  fully  as  possible  in  the 
great  mobilization  effort  of  the  free  nations  for 
l^eace. 

The  future  of  Italy  lies  not  only  in  domestic 
progress  but  also  in  closer  ties  and  greater  unity 
with  the  free  nations  that  are  its  neighbors.  We 
have  followed  with  great  interest  the  efforts  of 
Italian  statesmen  to  bring  about  a  greater  sense 
of  European  unity,  based  on  moral  and  cultural 
values.  We  expect  Italy,  with  its  great  religi- 
ous and  cultural  heritage,  to  take  a  leading  part  in 
that  effort. 

Greater  unity  in  defense,  gi^eater  unity  in  eco- 
nomic effort,  the  removal  of  obsolete  national  bar- 
riers from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean — 
these  are  things  that  are  needed  to  ])rovide  not 
only  security,  but  social  and  economic  advance- 
ment for  the  peoples  of  Europe. 

Only  by  such  changes  can  we  preserve  the  fun- 
damental values  of  the  past.  Only  by  such  a  com- 
bined effort  can  we  counter  the  menace  of  Soviet 
aggression.  Only  through  sucli  cooperation  by 
all,  can  we  raise  the  living  standards  and  increase 
the  opportunities  of  any  single  nation. 

In  these  great  tasks,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  we 
wish  the  Italian  people  good  fortune  and  speedy 
success.  Rest  assured  that  we  are  with  you,  and 
will  do  all  we  can  to  help. 

Remarks  by  Secretary  Acheson 

[Released  to  the  press  September  26] 

Following  are  the  rem/irks  of  Secretary  Ache- 
son  in  introducing  the  Prime  Minister  of  Italy, 
Alcide  de  Gasperi: 

"History,"  wrote  Thomas  Carlyle,  "is  the  es- 
sence of  innumerable  biographies. 
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Certainly  one  of  those  whose  lives  must  figure 

Srominently  in  the  histoi-y  of  these  times  is  Alcide 
e  Gasperi,  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Italy. 

Throughout  his  lifetime,  Mr.  de  Gasperi  has 
been  identified  with  the  cause  of  freedom  and  his 
country's  independence.  In  the  difficult  years 
since  his  rise  to  the  position  of  Italy's  first  Minis- 
ter, Mr.  de  Gasperi  has  continued  to  demonstrate 
the  courage  and  the  wisdom  which  have  always 
been  associated  with  his  name. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing at  first  hand  the  qualities  of  mind  and  of  per- 
son which  have  enabled  Mr.  de  Gasperi  to  fulfill 
so  distinguished  a  role  in  the  history  of  Italy,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  Europe. 

This  privilege  I  now  take  pleasure  in  sharing 
with  all  of  you. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — His  Ex- 
cellency, Prime  Minister  de  Gasperi. 

Address  by  Prime  Minister  de  Gasperi 

A  few  months  ago  at  Florence  I  delivered  one 
of  these  statues  to  Ambassador  Dunn  before  it  was 
shipped  to  the  United  States. 

ISow,  here,  we  have  all  four  grouped  in  front 
of  us,  and  I  think  that,  in  a  certain  way,  they  fit 
into  the  general  picture  of  our  meetings  and  of  my 
visit  to  the  United  States.  For  here  you  have  por- 
trayed Spiritual  Elevation,  the  Arts,  Agriculture, 
Gallantry,  and  Sacrifice. 

Surely  all  this  can  stand  for  the  spiritual  and 
material  development  of  man,  his  humanity,  his 
traditions,  and  his  free  determination  to  defend 
them  if  threatened. 

That  is  our  common  objective  and  the  aim  of  our 
Atlantic  community. 

But  they  represent  something  more — I  mean  the 
gratitude  of  us  Italians  for  the  generosity  of  the 
American  people. 

These  statues,  a  remarkable  expression  of  mod- 
ern American  art,  were  cast  and  finished  in  four 
different  cities — Naples,  Florence,  Milan,  Kome — 
by  artisans  and  workers  coming  from  all  parts  of 
Italy,  some  of  whom  are  here  with  us  today.  To- 
gether, these  groups  represent,  not  only  the  gift  of 
a  Government,  but  the  action  and  the  skilled  con- 
tribution of  Italian  industry  and  labor  which  have 
been  so  efficiently  supported,  throughout  the  land, 
by  the  Marshall  Plan  assistance. 

This  aid  is  but  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  United 
States  friendship.  It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  re- 
call others.  Suffice  it  to  mention  the  recent  evi- 
dence we  have  had  in  these  days  that  we  can  count 
on  the  sympathetic  and  effective  cooperation  of 
the  American  people  represented  by  their  Presi- 
dent and  their  Government. 

We  have,  in  fact,  examined  with  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  with  your  Government  many  and  com- 
plex problems  which  go  from  the  economic  and 
financial  cooperation  between  our  two  Govern- 
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ments  to  the  legitimate  claims  of  Italy  and  the 
solution  to  that  which,  perhaps,  is  the  most  im- 
portant problem — overpopulation.  In  the  frame- 
work of  our  close  cooperation  and  cordial  friend- 
ship, the  solution  of  these  problems  has  accom- 
plished considerable  progress  during  the  course  of 
the  conversations  of  these  recent  days. 

You  and  we,  in  facing  and  resolving  these  prob- 
lems, aim  above  all  at  attaining  a  better  general 
settlement  of  advantage  to  the  interests  of  the 
community  of  free  nations. 

We  cannot,  however,  underestimate  the  fact  that 
this  genuine,  loyal,  and  constructive  friendship 
between  our  two  countries  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising elements  in  these  troubled  times. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  pleasure  that,  on  behalf 
of  the  President  of  the  Italian  Republic  and  of  my 
Government  and — I  am  certain — of  all  Italians  in 
Italy  and  the  world  over,  I  offer  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  token  of  deep  gratitude. 

At  the  same  time,  I  formulate  the  sincere  wish 
that  your  country  and  mine,  under  the  banner  of 
freedom  and  justice  and  in  prosperity  may  always 
work  together  for  democracy,  progress,  and  peace. 


ADDRESS  BY  PRIME  MINISTER 
DE  GASPERI  TO  THE  CONGRESS' 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of 
Congress,  it  is  a  high  honor  for  me  to  speak  in 
this  assembly,  this  great  stronghold  of  world 
democracy.  The  events  of  my  political  life 
have  led  me  to  experience  different  regimes, 
to  sustain  struggles  for  national  independence 
and  freedom,  to  witness  the  suppression  of  the 
democratic  parliamentary  system,  and  finally  to 
see  the  triumph  of  our  free  institutions.  My 
past  therefore  lends  weight  to  my  testimony 
when  I  say  that  the  American  Congress  has  shone 
in  the  last  40  years  as  a  beacon  of  light  which  has 
drawn  wandering  humanity  back  on  the  path  of 
democratic  progress.  Here,  in  the  darkest  days, 
resounded  the  guiding  voices  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States ;  here  you  Members  of  Con- 
gress took  the  most  important  decisions  for 
victory. 

As  a  democrat,  as  a  European,  as  an  Italian,  I 
pay  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  your  providential 
mission. 

You  have  admirably  and  generously  accom- 
plished this  mission  by  intervening  at  decisive 
moments  with  the  armed  forces  of  liberation. 
You  have  accomplished  it  in  peace  and  in  war,  by 
encouraging  resistance,  appealing  to  moral  forces, 
recalling  to  peoples  their  common  heritage  of 
human  dignity  and  reviving  the  feeling  of  brother- 

'  Made  on  Sept.  24  and  printed  from  Cong.  Rec.  of  Sept. 
24,  1951,  p.  12233. 
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liness  which  knows  no  inequalities,  neither  before 
God  nor  before  men. 

How  many  times,  Honorable  Members  of  Con- 
gress, how  many  times  bent  under  oppression  or 
tyranny,  did  we  raise  our  hearts  and  our  hopes 
by  meditatino;  on  those  words  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence : 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  th:it  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

By  these  truths  and  by  your  faith  in  those 
human  rights  you  were  impelled  to  act  and  to  in- 
tervene in  far  away  countries,  where  freedom  was 
in  peril.  The  actions  of  peojile  are  complex : 
good  and  evil,  egoism  and  unselfishness  may 
alternatively  affect  their  course.  But  the  basic 
idea,  the  underlying  force  that  provides  the  im- 
pulse is  but  one :  yours  is  not  imperialism,  it  is 
not  a  spirit  of  conquest.  It  is  your  love  for  free- 
dom which — as  Lincoln  wrote  to  a  compatriot  of 
ours — unlike  the  pattern  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, upholds  the  rights  of  citizens,  but  also  has  a 
moral  content  because  it  sanctions  their  duties. 

What  is.  after  all,  your  endeavor  to  set  up  the 
United  Nations,  if  not  an  effort  to  overcome  con- 
flicts and  war  on  the  basis  of  equality  and  reason? 
And  since  on  the  opposite  side  unity  is  not  desired 
and  dissension  is  fostered,  what  is  the  Atlantic 
Pact  if  not  another  attempt  at  solidarity  among 
men  of  good  will  in  building  a  free  world  and  de- 
fending it — if  attacked — by  the  force  of  arms? 

I  have  just  paid  homage  to  the  Unknown  Soldier, 
the  symbol  of  all  those  who  died  in  your  wars  and 
in  ours.  Before  that  monument  I  thought  of  all 
the  fallen  of  yours  and  of  ours,  who  lie  in  the  ceme- 
teries of  Italy  and  I  thought  of  all  the  sacrifices 
that  have  been  made.  None  of  those  dead  sol- 
diers— as  reads  that  superb  inscription — is  un- 
known to  God;  and  all  must  have  their  place  in 
the  hearts  of  the  nations  who  have  fought,  and 
are  still  fighting,  for  right  against  aggression. 
The  Italian  people  feel  that  this  iron  law  of  soli- 
darity in  defense  is  the  price  of  freedom  and  of 
democracy. 

Should  they  be  faced  with  an  a<rgression  which 
all  attempts  at  conciliation  had  failed  to  avert,  the 
Italian  people  would  stand  by  to  give  their  con- 
tribution to  common  defense. 

Nobody  can  believe  that  free  men  such  as  you 
are,  men  who  have  had  an  intimate  experience  of 
the  evils  of  war  as  we  have  had,  can  look  to  war 
as  the  solution  of  our  problems. 

A  well-known  British  author  recalls  in  his  book, 
Diplomacy,  a  very  ancient  address  delivered  by 
King  Arcliidamus  about  2,300  years  ago  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  the  Conference  of  Sparta : 

I  have  not,  oh  Lacedaemonians,  reached  the  age  that  I 
have,  without  having  gained  experience  in  many  wars. 
There  are  some  among  you  of  the  same  age  as  myself, 
who  will  not  make  the  unfortunate  mistake  of  imagining 
in  their  ignorance  that  war  is  a  desirable  thing,  or  that 
it  brings  with  it  either  advantage  or  security. 


We  who  have  gone  through  two  world  wars  know 
that  we  must  avert  a  third. 

Members  of  this  Congres.s,  this  is  also  your  will 
as  well  as  the  intention  of  President  Truman.  But 
it  is  now  clear  that  we  cannot  avoid  war  unless  we- 
achieve  a  balance  of  forces.  I  would  say  that  re- 
armament, a  reasonable  rearmament,  is  not  in  con- 
trast with,  but  it  is  in  Europe  a  condition  for,  re- 
construction, in  the  same  way  as  economic  re- 
covery, as  laid  down  by  the  Marshall  plan,  aims 
at  insuring  the  defense  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

In  shouldering  such  considerable  sacrifices  on 
behalf  of  tite  United  States  ])eople  in  view  of  our 
economic  survival,  Congress  has  achieved  much  in 
the  way  of  defense.  It  has  won  the  first  battle. 
Not  all  our  goals  have  been  reached,  it  is  true.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  without  your  generous  contribu- 
tion Europe,  at  least  most  certainly  the  anti- 
Comnuinist  front  line  of  continental  Europe, 
would  already  have  collapsed.  I  fully  realize  the 
heavy  sacrifices  of  your  countrymen,  but  President 
Truman  has  rightly  stated: 

The  best  way  to  stop  subversion  by  the  Kremlin  is  to 
strike  at  the  roots  of  social  injustice  and  economic  dis- 
order. 

We  in  Italy,  a  land  of  small  means  but  of  great 
traditions,  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  recon- 
struction and  social  justice.  Public  order  has  been 
restored  and  the  level  of  purchasing  power  has 
been  strenuously  defended.  These  two  achieve- 
ments were  a  prerequisite  for  any  further  develop- 
ment. For  it  is  clear  that  no  social  reform,  no  bold 
program  of  public  works  can  be  successfully  imple- 
mented, if  the  Government  is  unable  to  protect  the 
democratic  institutions  against  revolutionary  at- 
tempts and  if  the  country  has  no  confidence  in  the 
currency.  After  a  tremendous  inflation  which  cut 
the  prewar  lira  down  to  one-fiftieth  of  its  value, 
monetary  stability  was  essential.  Within  the 
limits  imposed  by  this  basic  requirement,  economic 
recovery  was  successfully  promoted.  Production 
is  30  percent  higher  than  the  prewar  level.  Food 
consumption  per  cajiita  has  attained  its  prewar 
level.  A  large-scale  land  reforui  has  been  planned 
and  is  now  being  gradually  enforced.  A  full  fiscal 
reform  has  also  been  enacted  by  Parliament  and 
will  be  enforced  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  carry  on  simultaneously 
our  program  of  social  reforms  and  our  rearma- 
ment program.  This  is  not  easy  in  my  country. 
In  Italy,  taxation  absorbs  already  more  than  21 
percent  of  the  national  income.  But  our  national 
income  is  one-seventh  of  the  American  citizen's 
income.  Hence  every  further  cut  in  consumption 
incides  on  essential  living  connnodities. 

We  are  striving  to  increase  employment  at  home 
and  to  find  new  outlets  for  our  labor  abroad :  an 
arduous  task  in  a  country  which  has  about  2,000,- 
000  unemploved,  out  of  an  active  population  of 
about  21,000.000. 

We  ask  you  to  assist  us.     We  are  a  proletarian 
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Nation  which  above  all  needs  work :  work  at  home 
on  orders  for  civilian  or  military  supplies,  and 
work  abroad  through  temporary  or  permanent  em- 
ployment of  our  sui'plus  manpower.  You  are 
first-hand  witnesses  of  the  industriousness  of  our 
people. 

However,  we  would  not  come  to  you  urged  only 
by  material  needs.  If  we  did,  we  would  not  de- 
serve consideration  nor  your  friendship.  But  as 
freemen  to  freemen  we  wish  to  tell  you  we  are 
grateful  to  you  because  by  demanding  the  revision 
of  our  unfair  peace  treaty,  you  have  acknowledged 
that  an  effective  and  stanch  alliance  cannot  exist 
without  equality  of  rights  and  full  recognition  of 
the  independence,  sovereignty,  and  dignity  of  a 
Nation. 

I  thank  you  for  the  action  taken  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  I  hope  that  through  the  wis- 
dom of  the  President  this  matter  will  be  brought 
to  a  successful  end. 

None  of  you  sliould  think  that  we  are  victims  of 
a  narrow  nationalism. 

If  we  ask  for  the  question  of  Trieste  to  be  finally 
solved  in  the  framework  of  the  Anglo-French- 
American  Declaration  of  1948,  it  is  because  we 
want  to  consolidate  our  western  coalition  in 
Europe.  It  is  because  we  want  to  create  a  front 
where  old  difficulties  may  no  longer  exist,  and  thus 
solidly  establish  the  bulwark  of  European  unity 
behind  this  common  alinement  of  forces. 

Europe,  once  finally  united,  will  relieve  you  of 
your  sacrifices  in  men  and  arms  for  Europe,  for  she 
will  by  herself  contrive  the  defense  of  her  peace 
and  the  common  freedom. 

Rallying  the  exhaustless  energies  of  her  moral 
and  civil  traditions,  she,  Europe,  will,  then,  gen- 
tlemen, again  take  her  turn  in  impressing  on  the 
course  of  human  progress  the  mark  of  her  de- 
cisive contribution. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  honorable  Members 
of  Congress,  this  assembly  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  all  free  peoples.  Italy,  through  me  here,  re- 
news this  expression  of  her  thankfulness  and  re- 
states her  solemn  pledge  of  cooperation. 

May  God  assist  us  in  our  work  for  the  salvation 
of  freedom. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  AGREEMENT  ON 
ECONOMIC  RELATIONS 

[Released  to  the  press  Septemher  25] 

An  agreement  supplementing  the  Treaty  of 
Friendship,  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  Febru- 
ary 2,  1948,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Italian  Eepublic  was  signed  on  September  25  at 
Washington.  The  Secretary  of  State  signed  for 
this  Government  and  Giuseppe  Pella,  Minister  of 
the  Budget,  for  Italy.  The  agreement  rounds  out 
the  comprehensive  rules  governing  general  eco- 
nomic relations  between  the  two  countries  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty  of  1948.    The  main  objective 


of  the  agreement  is  to  encourage  the  flow  of  private 
capital  investment  by  providing  more  fully  for  the 
transfer  of  capital,  earnings  and  other  funds,  and 
by  amplifying  the  principles  of  equitable  treatment 
set  forth  in  the  treaty.  The  agreement  is  subject 
to  ratification  by  the  two  Governments.  When  it 
becomes  effective  it  will  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  treaty  of  1948. 

The  agreement  was  signed  at  the  conclusion  of 
several  days  of  discussions  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  Italian  Prime  Minister  de  Gasperi, 
on  matters  of  mutual  interest  to  the  two  countries. 
It  expresses  the  common  interest  manifested  dur- 
ing those  talks  in  closer  economic  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  both  for  their  own 
advantage  and  as  a  contribution  to  greater 
economic  collaboration  within  the  North  Atlantic 
community. 

The  agreement  contains  nine  articles  amplifying 
various  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1948  or  estab- 
lishing mutually  agreed  standards  in  matters  not 
covered  by  that  treaty.  These  articles  deal  with 
such  diverse  subjects  as  the  transfer  of  funds,  the 
application  of  exchange  regulations,  the  fair  and 
nondiscriminatory  treatment  of  legally  acquired 
rights,  and  interests  of  citizens  and  coriiorations 
of  one  country  within  the  territories  of  the  other, 
the  employment  of  technical  personnel,  social  se- 
curity, and  commercial  arbitration.  A  special 
feature  is  article  V,  which  confirms  to  United 
States  investments  in  Italy  the  advantages  con- 
ferred by  special  Italian  domestic  legislation  for 
the  development  of  southern  Italy  and  of  partic- 
ular industrial  areas. 

AGREEMENT  SUPPLEMENTING  THE  TREATY  OF 
FRIENDSHIP,  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  BE- 
TWEEN THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND 
THE  ITALIAN  REPUBLIC 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Italian  Republic, 
desirous  of  giving  added  encouragement  to  investments  of 
the  one  country  in  useful  undertakings  in  the  other  coun- 
try, and  being  cognizant  of  the  contribution  which  may 
be  made  toward  this  end  by  amplification  of  the  principles 
of  equitable  treatment  set  forth  In  the  Treaty  of  Friend- 
ship, Commerce  and  Navigation  signed  at  Rome  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  1948,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a  supiilementary 
Agreement,  and  for  that  purpose  have  ajipointed  as  their 
Pleniixitentiaries, 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  : 

Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America, 
and 
The  President  of  the  Italian  Republic : 
Giuseppe  Pella, 
Minister  of  the  Budget 
of  the  Italian  Republic. 
Who,   having  communicated   to  each   other   their  full 
powers  found  to  be  in  due  form,  have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

The  nationals,  corporations  and  associations  of  either 
High  Contracting  Party  shall  not  be  subjected  to  arbitrary 
or  discriminatory  measures  within  the  territories  of  the 
other  High  Contracting  Party  resulting  particularly  in: 
(a)  preventing  their  effective  control  and  management  of 
enterprises  wliich  they  have  been  permitted  to  establish  or 
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acquire  therein;  or  (b)  impairinR  their  other  legally 
acquired  rights  and  interests  in  smh  enterprises  or  in  the 
investments  which  they  have  made,  whether  in  the  form 
of  funds  (loans,  shares  or  otherwise),  materials,  equip- 
ment, services,  processes,  patents,  techniques  or  otherwise. 
Each  High  Contracting  Party  undertakes  not  to  discrimi- 
nate against  nationals,  corporations  and  associations  of 
the  other  High  Contracting  I'arty  as  to  their  obtaining 
under  normal  terras  the  ca|)ital,  manufacturing  processes, 
skills  and  technology  which  may  be  needed  for  economic 
development. 

Articu:  II 

With  reference  to  Article  I,  paragraph  2  (c),  of  the 
said  Treaty  of  Friendsliip,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  laws 
regarding  qualifieations  for  the  practice  of  a  professicm 
shall  not  prevent  the  nationals,  corporations  and  associa- 
tions of  either  High  Contracting  Party  from  engaging,  or 
contracting  for  the  services  of.  technical  and  administra- 
tive experts  for  the  particular  purpose  of  making,  ex- 
clusively within  the  enterprise,  examinations,  audits  and 
technical  investigations  for,  and  rendering  reports  to, 
such  nationals,  corporations  and  associations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  planning  and  operation  of  their  enterprise, 
and  enterprises  in  which  they  have  a  financial  interest, 
within  tlie  territories  of  the  other  High  Contracting  I'arty. 

Article  III 

1.  Regarding  the  transferability  of  capital  invested  by 
nationals,  corporations  and  associations  of  either  High 
Contracting  Party  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  and  the 
returns  thereon,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake 
to  grant  each  other  the  most  liberal  treatment  practicable. 

2.  Each  High  Contracting  Party  will  permit  the  na- 
tionals, corporations  and  associations  of  the  other  High 
Contracting  Party  to  tran.sfer  freely,  by  obtaining  ex- 
change in  the  currency  of  their  own  country  : 

(a)  Earnings,  whether  in  the  form  of  salaries,  interest, 
dividends,  commissions,  royalties,  payments  for 
technical  services  or  otherwise,  and  funds  for  amor- 
tization of  loans  and  depreciation  of  direct  invest- 
ments, and 

(b)  Funds  for  capital  transfers. 

If  more  than  one  rate  of  exchange  is  in  force,  the  rate  ap- 
plicable to  transfers  referred  to  in  the  present  paragraph 
shall  be  a  rate  which  is  specifically  approved  by  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  for  such  transactions  or,  in  the 
absence  of  such  specifically  approved  rate,  an  effective  rate 
which,  inclusive  of  any  tax  or  surcharges  on  exchange 
transfers,  is  just  and  reasonable. 

Article  IV 

1.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Article  III  of  the 
present  Agreement,  each  High  Contracting  Party  shall  re- 
tain the  right,  in  periods  of  foreign  exchange  stringency, 
to  apply:  (a)  exchange  restrictions  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  availability  of  foreign  exchange  for 
payments  for  goods  and  services  essential  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  its  people;  (b)  exchange  restrictions  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  prevent  its  monetary  reserves 
from  falling  to  a  very  low  level  or  to  effect  a  moderate  in- 
crease in  very  low  monetary  reserves;  and  (c)  particular 
exchange  restrictions  specifically  authorized  or  requested 
by  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  In  the  event  that 
either  HlLrh  Contracting'  I'arty  applies  exchange  restric- 
tions, it  shall  within  a  iieriod  of  three  months  make  rea- 
sonable and  specific  provisions  for  the  transfers  referred 
to  in  Article  III.  ijaragraph  2  (a),  together  with  such 
provisions  for  the  transfers  referred  to  in  Article  III, 
paragraph  2  (b),  as  may  be  feasible,  giving  consideration 
to  special  needs  for  other  transactions,  and  shall  afford 
the  other  High  Contracting  Party  adequate  opportunity 
for  consultation  at  any  time  regarding  such  provisions 
and  other  matters  affecting  such  transfers.  Such  provi- 
sions shall  be  reviewed  in  consultation  with  such  other 
High  Contracting  Party  at  intervals  of  not  more  than 
twelve  months. 


2.  The  provisions  of  the  present  Article,  rather  than 
those  of  Article  XXIV,  paragraph  1  (f)  of  the  said 
Treaty,  shall  govern  as  to  matters  treated  in  the  present 
Agreement. 

Article  V 

In  addition,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  present  Agreement  or  of  the  said  Treaty, 
there  shall  be  applied  to  the  investments  made  in  Italy 
tlie  regulations  covering  the  special  advantages  set  forth 
in  tlie  fields  of  taxation,  customs  and  transportation  rates, 
for  the  industrialization  of  Southern  Italy  under  Law 
No.  1598  of  December  14,  1948,  and  for  the  development 
of  the  Apuanian  industrial  area  and  the  industrial  areas 
of  Verona,  Gorizia,  Trieste,  Leghorn,  Marghera,  Bolzano 
and  other  areas  covered  by  tiie  Italian  legislation  now 
existing  or  which  may  in  the  future  be  adopted. 

Article  VI 

The  clauses  of  contracts  entered  into  between  nationals, 
coriwrations  and  associations  of  either  High  Contracting 
Party,  and  nationals,  corporations  and  a.ssociations  of 
the  other  High  Contracting  Party,  that  provide  for  the 
settlement  by  arbitration  of  controversies,  shall  not  be 
deemed  unenforceable  within  the  territories  of  the  other 
High  Contracting  Party  merely  on  the  grounds  that  the 
place  designated  for  the  arbitration  proceedings  is  out- 
side such  territories,  or  that  the  nationality  of  one  or 
more  of  the  arbitrators  is  not  that  of  such  other  High 
Contracting  Party.  No  award  duly  rendered  pursuant  to 
any  such  contractual  clause,  which  is  final  and  enforce- 
able under  the  laws  of  the  place  where  rendered,  shall 
be  deemed  invalid  or  denied  effective  means  of  enforce- 
ment within  the  territories  of  either  High  Contracting 
Party  merely  on  the  grounds  that  the  place  where  such 
award  was  rendered  is  outside  such  territories  or  that  the 
nationality  of  one  or  more  of  the  arbitrators  is  not  that 
of  such  High  Contracting  Party.  It  is  understood  that 
nothing  herein  shall  he  construed  to  entitle  an  award  to 
be  executed  within  the  territories  of  either  High  Contract- 
ing Party  until  after  it  has  been  duly  declared  enforceable 
therein. 

Article  VII 

1.  The  two  High  Contracting  Parties,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent gaps  in  the  social  insurance  i)rotcction  of  their  resiiec- 
tivc  nationals  who  at  different  times  accumulate  sub- 
stantial iteriods  of  coverage  under  the  principal  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  system  of  one  High  Contracting 
Party  and  also  under  the  corresponding  system  of  the 
other  High  Contracting  Party,  declare  their  adherence  to 
a  policy  of  permitting  all  such  periods  to  be  taken  into 
account  under  either  such  .system  in  determining  the 
rights  of  such  nationals  and  of  their  families.  The  High 
Contracting  Parties  will  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
to  carry  out  this  policy  in  accordance  with  the  following 
principles : 

(a)  Such  periods  of  coverage  shall  be  combined  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  do  not  overlap  or  duplicate 
each  other,  and  only  insofar  as  both  systems  provide 
comparable  types  of  benefits. 

(b)  In  cases  where  an  individual's  periods  of  coverage 
are  combined,  the  amount  of  benefits,  if  any,  pay- 
able to  him  by  either  High  Contracting  Party  shall 
be  determined  In  such  a  manner  as  to  represent, 
so  far  as  practicable  and  equitable,  that  proportion 
of  the  individual's  combined  coverage  which  was 
accumulated  under  the  system  of  that  High  Con- 
tracting Party. 

(c)  An  individual  may  elect  to  have  his  right  to  bene- 
fits, and  the  amount  thereof,  determined  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  paragraph. 

Such  arrangements  may  provide  for  the  extension  of  the 
present  paragraph  to  one  or  more  special  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  systems  of  either  High  Contracting 
Party,  or  to  permanent  or  extende<l  disability  insurance 
systems  of  either  High  Contracting  I'arty. 
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2.  At  such  time  as  the  Maintenance  of  Migrants'  Pen- 
sion Rights  Convention  of  1935  enters  into  force  with 
respect  to  both  High  Contracting  Parties,  the  provisions 
of  that  Convention  shall  supersede,  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  inconsistent  therewith,  paragraph  1  of  the  present 
Article  and  arrangements  made  thereunder. 

Article  VIII 

Each  High  Contracting  Party  shall  accord  sympathetic 
consideration  to,  and  shall  afford  adequate  opportunity 
for  consultation  regarding,  such  questions  as  the  other 
High  Contracting  Party  may  raise  with  respect  to  any 
matter  affecting  the  operation  of  the  present  Agreement 
or  of  the  said  Treaty. 

Article  IX 

The  present  Agreement  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifica- 
tions thereof  shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  day  of  ex- 
change of  ratifications,  and  shall  thereupon  constitute  an 
integral  part  of  the  said  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce 
and  Navigation. 

In  witness  whereof  the  re-spective  Plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  present  Agreement  and  have  affixed  here- 
unto their  seals. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  Italian  languages, 
both  equally  authentic,  at  Washington,  this  twenty-sixth 
day  of  September,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  fifty-one. 


Removal  of  Certain  Restrictions 
From  Italian  Treaty  Favored 

Declaration  hy  U.S.,  France,  and  TJ.K. 
[Released  to  the  press  Septemher  26] 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States,  France, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  have  considered  for  some 
time  how  best  to  resolve,  in  the  interests  of  the 
harmonious  development  of  cooperation  between 
the  free  nations,  the  problem  presented  by  the 
peace  treaty  with  Italy. 

In  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  Italian 
people,  Italy,  which  loyally  cooperated  with  the 
Allies  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  as  a  co- 
belligerent,  has  reestablished  democratic  institu- 
tions. In  the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations'  Charter, 
Italy  has  invariably  extended  to  other  peaceful  and 
democratic  governments  that  cooperation  indis- 
pensable to  the  solidarity  of  the  free  world. 

Nevertheless,  although  Italy  has  on  three  occa- 
sions received  the  support  of  the  majority  of  mem- 
ber states  voting  in  the  General  Assembly,  it  is  still 
prevented  by  an  unjustifiable  veto  from  obtaining 
membership  in  tlie  United  Nations  in  spite  of  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  and  the  Charter. 

Moreover,  Italy  is  still  subject  under  the  peace 
treaty  to  certain  restrictions  and  disabilities. 
These  restrictions  no  longer  accord  with  the  situ- 
ation prevailing  today  nor  with  Italy's  status  as 
an  active  and  equal  member  of  the  democratic  and 
freedom-loving  family  of  nations. 

Each  of  the  three  governments,  therefore,  de- 
clares hereby  its  readiness  to  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  a  request  from  tlie  Italian  Govern- 


ment to  remove  so  far  as  concerns  its  individual 
relations  with  Italy,  and  without  prejudice  to  the 
rights  of  third  parties,  those  permanent  restric- 
tions and  discriminations  now  in  existence  which 
are  wholly  overtaken  by  events  or  have  no  justifica- 
tion in  present  circumstances  or  affect  Italy's  ca- 
pacity for  self-defense. 

Each  of  the  three  governments  hereby  reaffirms 
its  determination  to  make  every  effort  to  secure 
Italy's  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  three  governments  trust  that  this  declara- 
tion will  meet  with  the  wide  approval  of  the  other 
signatories  of  the  peace  treaty  and  that  they  will 
likewise  be  prepared  to  take  similar  action. 


Military  Aid  Program  for  Indochina 
Reexamined 

[Released  to  the  press  by  Departments  of  State  and  De- 
fense September  23] 

Discussions  which  have  been  going  on  for  the 
past  week  between  General  of  the  Army,  Jean  de 
Lattre  de  Tassigny,  French  High  Commissioner 
in  Indochina  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
French  Union  Forces  in  Indochina,  and  officials 
of  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  State,  were 
concluded  September  22  in  an  atmosphere  of  cor- 
diality and  unity  of  purpose. 

The  participants  were  in  complete  agreement 
that  the  successful  defense  of  Indochina  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  defense  of  all  Southeast  Asia. 
United  States  officials  stated  that  General  de  Lat- 
tre's  presentation  of  the  situation  in  that  area  had 
been  invaluable  to  them  and  had  demonstrated 
that  United  States  and  French  policies  in  the  as- 
sociated states  were  not  at  variance. 

In  the  coui'se  of  the  discussions  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  military-aid  program  for 
Indochina  was  reexamined,  with  the  result  that 
considerable  imjirovement  will  be  made  in  the  rate 
of  deliveries  of  many  items  of  equipment.  Gen- 
eral de  Lattre  has  been  advised  that  the  question 
of  additional  aid  for  the  French  and  Vietnamese 
forces  in  Indochina  in  the  fiscal  year  1952  program 
is  under  study  by  the  United  States  Government. 


CORRECTION 

U.S.  Proposes  New  Convention  for  Free- 
dom of  Information — in  the  Bulletin  of 
September  24,  1951,  page  50-i,  footnote  1 
should  read  "released  to  the  press  by  the 
U.  S.  delegation  to  Ecosoc." 
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Participation  of  Greece  and  Turitey  in  NATO 


LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  TURKEY 

[Released  to  the  press  September  241 

The  President  on  September  21  sent  a  message 
to  the  President  of  Turkey,  Celal  Bayar,  express- 
ing gratification  at  the  decision  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Council  recommending  that  Greece  and 
Turkey  he  in'-vited  to  become  full  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  On  the 
same  date  he  sent  to  Prime  Minister  Sophocles 
Venizelos  of  Greece  a  similar  m-essage,  delivered 
by  Ambassador  John  E.  Peurifoy.  The  following 
is  the  text  of  the  message  to  President  Bayar, 
which  was  delivered  by  Ambassador  George  Wads- 
worth: 

I  wish  to  convey  to  you  my  deep  personal  grati- 
fication, as  well  as  that  of  my  Government,  at  the 
decision  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Council, 
meeting  in  Ottawa,  that  subject  to  ratification  by 
their  governments  they  would  extend  to  Turkey  an 
invitation  to  become  a  full  member  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  I  am  sure  that  you 
have  by  this  time  received  from  the  President  of 
tlie  Council  a  formal  notification  of  this  action.^ 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  this  decision  be- 
(■;uise  I  know  that  it  represents  tlae  fulfillment  of  a 
deep  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  Government 
and  Turkish  people,  and  a  recognition  of  the 
valiant  efforts  Turkey  has  made  in  the  postwar 
period  to  maintain  her  independence  and  integrity 
in  the  face  of  persistent  threats  and  pressures.  We 
have,  as  you  know,  long  had  the  desire  that  Turkey 
be  invited  to  accede  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
We  have  had  the  firm  conviction  tliat  Turkey  can 
contribute  greatly  to  the  objectives  of  the  Treaty, 
which  represents  a  milestone  in  the  efforts  of  the 
Atlantic  community  to  create  a  security  system  to 
protect  their  independence  and  their  common 
ideals. 

Turkey  will,  I  feel  sure,  benefit  greatly  from 
her  membership  in  the  Treaty  Organization.  As 
a  signatory  of  the  Treaty,  Turkey  will  have  the 

'  Editor's  Note.  On  Sept.  20,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  meeting  at  Ottawa  (Bulletin  of 
Oct.  1,  19.51,  p.  .523),  Belgian  I-'orcigu  Minister  Paul  van 
Zeelantl,  as  President  of  the  Council,  orall.v  notified  the 
Anibas.sadors  of  Greece  and  Turkey  to  Canada  of  the 
Council's  recommendation. 


same  rights  and,  of  course,  will  assume  the  same 
responsibilities  as  other  members.  We  are  glad 
that  the  excellent  cooperation  between  your  coun- 
try and  ours,  which  has  enabled  us,  since  1947,  to 
assist  in  the  building  up  of  Turkey's  economic  and 
military  strength,  can  now  be  fitted  into  the  larger 
framework  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

It  will  take  some  time  to  meet  the  constitutional 
requirement  for  parliamentary  ratification  by  the 
various  governments,  including  our  own,  of  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Council  before  a  formal  invita- 
tion can  be  extended.  I  hope,  however,  that  the 
time  to  achieve  this  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  once  again  of  our  pleasure 
at  the  prospect  of  welcoming  Turkey  into  full 
membership  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ- 
ization to  which  we  attach  such  great  significance. 
We  look  forward  to  working  with  Turkey  in  this 
organization  to  help  build  the  bastions  of  the  free 
world  for  defense  against  the  Communist  menace 
which  Turkey  knows  so  well. 

AMBASSADOR  SPOFFORD  TO  SIGN   PROTOCOL 

[Released  to  the  press  September  28] 

The  U.S.  representative  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  of  Deputies,  Ambassador  Charles  M. 
Spofford,  has  received  from  President  Truman  the 
full  powers  which  authorize  him  to  sign  for  the 
United  States  the  protocol  on  the  admission  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  Nato. 

At  Ottawa  last  week,  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
agreed  to  recommend  to  the  member  governments 
that  Greece  and  Turkey  be  invited  to  accede  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
recommendation  will  be  acted  upon  according  to 
the  respective  national  procedures  of  each  country, 
whicli  for  the  United  States  will  involve  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Adoption  of  the 
protocol  which  Mr.  Spofford  is  now  authorized  to 
sign  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  is  a  necessary 
step  in  tlie  })rocedure  agreed  upon  by  the  Council. 

The  United  States  has  acted  promptly  in  au- 
thorizing its  deputy  to  sign  and  hopes  that  signa- 
ture by  the  Council  deputies  on  behalf  of  their 
respective  Governments  will  further  the  process 
through  which  Greece  and  Turkey  may  become  full 
members  of  Nato  without  delay. 
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Queen  Juliana  Makes  Plea 
For  Assimilation  of  Refugees 

On  September'  21  the  Netherlands  Ambassador, 
Dr.  J.  H.  van  Roijen  presented  the  following  let- 
ter from  Queen  Juliana  of  the  Netherlands  to 
President  Ti'uman  which  was  released  to  the  press 
by  the  Netherlands  Embassy  on  the  same  date : 

[September  11,  1951] 

In  these  postwar  years  I  have  been  thinking 
more  and  more  about  the  evergrowing  problem  of 
the  refugees  and  the  homeless  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Regardless  of  the  causes  for  this  distressing  sit- 
uation I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  needs  of  the 
refugees  and  the  expellees  and  most  of  all  of  the 
residual  groups  which  for  a  long  time  to  come  will 
be  in  the  need  of  care  and  maintenance. 

I  fully  realize  the  magnificent  and  wonderful 
work  which  in  the  course  of  these  years  has  been 
done  and  the  results  that  have  been  achieved  by 
Unrra,  Iro,  the  churches  and  the  voluntary 
agencies.  In  all  these  efforts  the  American  people 
provided  the  greatest  share  as  regards  workers 
and  means.  We  in  the  Netherlands  try  to  do  our 
share  too,  notwithstanding  our  own  grave  over- 
population. 

Iro  is  now  finishing  its  task.  A  High  Com- 
missioner has  been  appointed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions to  provide  international  protection  for  large 
groups  of  refugees,  but  international  protection  is 
not  enough.  International  machinery  has  been 
establi^ed  for  Korea  and  the  Arab  refugees,  but 
elsewhere  such  machinery  is  lacking.  There  is  no 
guarantee  that  material  aid  will  be  given  to  large 
groups  of  refugees  who  badly  need  it.  Nor  is  it 
certain  that  the  necessary  measures  will  be  taken 
designed  to  make  possible  the  assimilation  of 
nonresettleable  refugees  in  the  countries  of  their 
residence. 

As  the  free  nations  are  overburdened  by  the  po- 
litical, military  and  economic  issues  of  the  day  the 
refugee  problem  might  vanish  into  the  back- 
ground. 

But  you  will  surely  agree  that  political  ques- 
tions can  be  most  dangerously  aggravated  by 
the  discontentment  and  restlessness  of  millions 
which  are  numerous  enough  to  populate  a  major 
country. 

In  this  uncertainty  I  put  the  problem  before  you 
in  all  its  urgency  for  this  moment  and  for  the 
future.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  take  the  initia- 
tive for  a  new  approach  to  cut  this  sore  spot  out  of 
the  body  of  humanity,  where  otherwise  it  will  re- 
main an  imminent,  political  danger. 

This  can  only  be  achieved,  as  I  see  it,  by  reliev- 
ing these  people  from  their  feeling  of  discontent- 
ment and  frustration  and  so  helping  them  to  re- 
gain their  independence  and  self-respect.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  best  way  to  help  them  is  by  integrat- 


ing them  into  economic  life  in  order  to  make  them 
able  to  bear  the  responsibility  for  those  who  are 
dependent  upon  them. 

The  assimilation  of  refugees  must  be  the  aim. 
In  many  cases  this  will  require  further  material 
assistance,  but — as  you  will  agree — that  can  only 
be  effective  when  given  in  a  Christian  spirit  of 
mutual  responsibility  and  love.  Then  only  the 
individual  will  feel,  that  effective  care  is  being 
taken  of  his  problem  in  its  different  aspects,  and 
that  the  sum  total  of  his  basic  human  rights,  which 
the  United  Nations  have  proclaimed,  is  being  im- 
plemented. I  feel  that  in  such  a  spirit  only  we 
can  find  a  solution  for  this  and  other  great  human 
problems. 

They  should — so  to  speak — be  looked  at  through 
the  eyes  of  the  social  worker.  Too  often  the 
refugees  ai-e  dealt  with  only  on  the  basis  of  their 
value  as  a  labor  potential.  Insofar  as  they  are 
unable  to  work  they  are  then  considered  as  a  lia- 
bility. We  cannot,  however,  disregard  the  old, 
the  sick,  the  disabled,  and  the  children.  Nor 
should  we  allow  conditions  under  which  families 
are  being  split  up.  As  long  as  these  things  happen 
the  world  must  seem  to  them  a  hostile  place.  This 
must  embitter  them  deeply — and  we  all  learn  our 
lesson  as  to  how  embittered  people  are  liable  to 
adhere  to  totalitarian  ideologies. 

In  measures  of  relief,  quality  is  still  more  im- 
portant than  quantity,  and  here  like  always  any 
therapy  can  only  achieve  results  when  applied 
in  a  spirit  of  respect  for  the  freedom  of  each  per- 
son and  each  people  since  only  such  freedom  will 
enable  them  to  play  their  part  in  the  building  of  a 
sound  world. 

Knowing  how  heavy  the  burden  is  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  President  of  the  United  States  I  have 
hesitated  to  approach  you  in  this  matter.  How- 
ever I  know  that  you  not  only  see  its  political 
importance  but  that  you  also  have  the  human 
understanding  and  the  faith  which  are  needed  to 
tackle  it. 

W.  Averell  Harriman  Named 
To  Special  Committee  of  NAC 

[Released  to  the  press  hy  the  White  House  September  26] 

The  President  has  appointed  W.  Averell  Har- 
riman as  U.S.  representative  to  the  Special  North 
Atlantic  Council  Committee  established  Septem- 
ber 19  at  Ottawa  by  the  North  Atlantic  Council. 
The  Committee's  task  will  be  to  prepare  a  coordi- 
nated analysis  of  all  Nato  defense  plans  in  relation 
to  the  political  and  economic  capabilities  of  the 
member  countries. 

This  analysis  will  provide  a  basis  for  dealing 
with  the  complex  problems  which  must  be  solved 
if  the  free  world  is  to  be  assured  of  continued  prog- 
ress in  building  its  defenses. 

The  Committee  will  make  a  progress  report  to 
the  Council  at  its  nest  meeting. 
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Meeting  Strength  With  Strength 


Address  hy  Philip  C.  Jesswp 
Amhassador-At-Large  ^ 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  address  a  con- 
ference sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace.  The  Endowment's  no- 
bility of  jjurpose  and  breadth  of  accomplishment 
are  known  to  all,  and  over  the  years  my  own  small 
measure  of  participation  in  the  work  of  the  En- 
dowment has  been  a  source  of  enduring  satisfac- 
tion to  me. 

I  jiarticularly  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
address  this  Conference  on  World  Affairs,  because 
it  is  a  confei'ence  of  educators  and,  as  one  who  has 
spent  most  of  his  life  as  a  teacher,  I  feel  at  home 
among  you.  The  task  you  have  set  yourselves — 
to  study  American  participation  in  world  affairs 
and  to  formulate  effective  techniques  for  wide- 
spread American  discussion  of  foreign  problems — 
seems  to  me  a  task  which  is  assiuning  a  greater 
urgency  every  day  and  every  hour.  Ours  is  a  rep- 
resentative government.  Accordingly.  American 
foreign  policy,  like  American  domestic  policy, 
must  at  all  times  reflect  the  collective  will  of  the 
American  people — a  collective  will  which  in  turn 
reflects  the  best  thinking  of  each  constituent  seg- 
ment of  our  national  life.  Those  who  mold  the 
opinion  of  America — whether  they  be  teachers, 
clergymen,  journalists,  statesmen,  or  leaders  of 
farm,  business,  professional,  or  labor  groups — are 
also  those  who  mold  the  conscience  and  the  pur- 
pose of  America.  On  their  dedication  to  their 
task,  and  on  their  humble  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  will  which  guide  free  men,  there 
may  depend — and  I  say  this  in  all  deliberation — 
the  preservation  of  our  country  and  our  way  of  life. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  task  will  continue  to  be 
well  done. 

There  is  something  gravely  ironic  about  speak- 
ing today  on  Soviet  policy  to  a  conference  con- 
voked liy  an  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 
The  Endowment  established  half  a  century  ago 

'  Made  before  the  Round  Table  on  World  Affair.s  in 
Extension  Education  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational Peace  at  Washington  on  Sept.  26  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


by  the  doughty  Scottish  steelworker  is  dedicated 
to  "international  peace" — genuine  peace  among 
free  and  equal  nations.  But  the  Soviet  despotism 
established  by  Lenin  and  led  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  by  his  ruthless  Georgian  successor 
is  dedicated  to  a  far  different  aim — the  aggran- 
dizement of  its  power  through  the  imposition 
of  totalitarian  communism,  by  stealth  or  force, 
upon  the  free  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  aim  of  Andrew  Carnegie  is  our  aim  and  the 
aim  of  all  free  nations.  It  is  the  aim  so  vigorously 
and  prayerfully  enshrined  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  6  years  ago,  when  "We,  the 
Peoples  of  the  United  Nations"  affirmed  our  high 
resolve  : 

to  save  succeeding  generation!?  from  the  scourge  of  war, 
which  twice  in  our  lifetime  has  brought  untold  sorrow 
to  mankind,  and  to  reafBrni  faith  in  fundamental  human 
rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person,  in 
the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and  of  nations  large 
and  small  .  .  . 

Coping  With  Misguided  Soviet  Policy 

The  Russians,  as  they  are  wont  to  remind  us, 
were  also  signatories  of  the  U.N.  Charter;  but  it 
is  sadly  apparent  that  the  high  principles  of  the 
Charter  mean  something  different  when  translated 
into  Russian.  Words  like  "democracy"  and 
"peace"  have  a  very  different  meaning  when 
spoken  by  a  Soviet  representative.  We  have 
learned  tlie  Soviet  meaning  of  peace  from  the  bit- 
ter tragedies  of  the  satellite  countries — those  chill 
and  dimly  lit  anterooms  of  the  Soviet  prison. 
Peace  on  Soviet  terms  ignores  "fundamental 
human  rights  .  .  .  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
human  person  .  .  .  the  equal  rights  of  men  and 
women  and  of  nations  large  and  small  .  .  ." 
Peace  on  Soviet  terms  consists  only  of  the  brutal 
and  silent  domination  of  the  master  over  the 
slave.  For,  behind  the  banners  and  the  slogans, 
the  clenched  fists  and  the  burni.shed  bayonets,  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  the  iron  bars,  we  see  that  Soviet 
"peace,"  like  Soviet  "freedom,"  is  but  a  new  mask 
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for  the  wrinkled  face  of  imperialism,  long  since 
repugnant  to  free  peoples  everywhere. 

To  know  the  nature  of  Soviet  policy  is  not,  how- 
ever, enough.  We  must  ask  ourselves  what  we  can 
do  about  it.  What,  in  short,  is  our  policy  and  the 
policy  of  the  free  nations  with  whom,  in  this  one 
world,  our  fate  is  inextricably  linked?  And  in 
talking  about  "our  policy"  and  that  of  our  friends, 
I  am  not  limiting  myself  to  the  conventional  word 
"diplomacy"  which  appears  in  the  title  of  our 
discussion  today.  I  am  talking  rather  of  our 
composite  policy — political,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary—buttressed by  that  fundamental  faith  in 
human  liberty  and  "human  dignity  without  which 
our  efforts  would  lack  meaning  and  hope  of  ulti- 
mate success.  . 

Briefly,  what  we  can  and  what  we  must  do  m 
the  face  of  the  Soviet  threat  is  to  proceed  reso- 
lutely upon  our  present  course.  In  cooperation 
with  our  friends,  we  must  continue  to  develop 
strength-in-being  which  will  offset  that  of  the 
Soviet  Government  and  its  satellites.  The  Soviets 
are  realists.  They  recognize  facts  and  respect 
strength. 

To  develop  strength  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  peace  has  been  the  unwavering 
policy  of  this  Government  ever  since  the  Soviet 
Government  revived  its  predatory  purposes  fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  It  is  the  policy  which 
underlies  the  Truman  Doctrine— the  President's 
resolute  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  announced  in 
1947.  It  is  the  policy  which  inspired  the  Marshall 
Plan,  launched  by  General  Marshall  in  1948,  for 
aid  to  the  devastated  nations  of  Europe— the  plan 
which  has  matured  into  Eca,  Point  Four,  and  the 
Mutual  Security  Program.  It  is  the  policy  which 
met  Soviet  force  in  Berlin  with  the  great  airlift 
in  1948.  This  policy  produced  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  in  1949.  It  is  the  policy  which  underlies 
Secretary  Acheson's  program  of  "situations  of 
strength" — the  program  charted  in  his  Berkeley 
speech  of  March  16,  1950.^  It  is  the  same  policy 
which  enabled  us  to  act  swiftly  and  decisively,  in 
cooperation  with  the  vast  majority  of  our  fellow 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  in  defense  of 
Korea  when  it  was  wantonly  attacked  on  June  25, 
19.50.  For,  whether  or  not  the  battle  in  that 
stricken  land  comes  to  an  early  end,  the  masters  of 
the  Kremlin  have  already  learned  that  aggression 
against  even  the  weakest  of  nations  does  not  pay- 
that  a  union  of  free  and  united  nations  is  stronger 
than  its  strongest  link.  It  is  a  lesson  which  we 
learned  from  Ben  Franklin  long  ago,  and  it  is,  I 
think,  the  proof  of  our  policy  of  meeting  strength 
with  strength. 

Power  of  Free  Nations  Growing  Stronger 

This  combined  strength  of  the  free  nations — the 
bargaining  power  which  is  the  essential  prerequi- 
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site  for  genuine  international  peace — is  growing 
day  by  day.  I  think  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Government  know  this ;  I  think  they  know  it  be- 
cause they  do  have  a  realistic  understanding  of 
power.  I  also  think  they  know  it  because  their 
policy— their  "diplomacy,"  if  you  will— has  been 
so  desperately  and  unsuccessfully  directed  toward 
isolating  us  from  the  other  free  nations  of  the 
world.  And  if  they  know  the  pace  at  which  our 
strength  has  grown  and  continues  to  grow,  their 
knowledge  will  carry  with  it  the  realization  that 
their  day  of  easy  conquest  is  past — that  they  can- 
not divide  and  conquer  the  free  nations  one  by  one. 
What  have  been  the  concrete  achievements  of  the 
policy  and  its  manifestations  to  which  I  have 
referred  ? 

Greece,  aided  by  the  Truman  Doctrine,  has 
thrown  off  the  Communist-supported  guerrilla  at- 
tack, and  both  Greece  and  Turkey  will,  we  expect, 
soon  become  joint  partners  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  The  economic  recovery  of 
Western  Europe  under  the  Marshall  Plan  has 
beaten  down  the  Communist  attempt  to  capture 
those  countries  from  within  through  local  Com- 
munist parties.  As  announced  week  before  last  by 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France,  the  way  has  been 
paved  for  Western  Germany  to  take  her  equal 
place  in  the  community  of  free  nations  as  a  partner 
in  its  defensive  strength  and  gi'owing  prosperity. 
At  Ottawa  last  week,  the  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  community  took  further  significant  steps 
toward  building  its  immediate  strength  and  con- 
solidating its  long-range  solidarity  in  political, 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  matters. 

In  Paris  this  spring  at  the  meetings  of  the  four 
deputies  in  the  Palais  Rose,  the  Russians  learned 
that  their  efforts  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France 
merely  resulted  in  uniting  us  all  the  more  firmly. 
This  week,  in  conversations  with  Prime  Minister 
de  Gasperi,  our  long  friendship  with  Italy  is  being 
further  strengthened. 

In  the  Far  East,  as  a  result  of  the  triumphant 
diplomacy  of  the  San  Francisco  conference,  so  ably 
prepared  "by  John  Foster  Dulles,  and  guided  with 
such  distinction  by  Secretary  Acheson,  Japan  will 
resume  its  place  in  the  international  community  as 
a  democratic,  peace-loving,  and  peace-supporting 
member.  Japan's  readiness  for  this  step  is  due  not 
only  to  the  efforts  of  its  own  people  but  to  the  mag- 
nificent leadership  of  General  MacArthur.  The 
security  of  the  Pacific  lias  been  strengthened  by 
pacts  with  the  Philippines,  and  with  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  In  Indochina,  with  assistance 
from  us  and  under  the  brilliant  generalship  of  a 
recent  visitor  to  Washington,  General  de  Lattre 
de  Tassigny,  France  and  the  Associated  States 
have  checked  the  Communist  aggression  of  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  In  Korea,  the  United  Nations  have  taught 
the  Communist  aggressors  a  bitter  lesson  and 
denied  them  the  fruits  of  aggression. 
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Above  all,  in  the  United  Nations,  the  free  na- 
tions have  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  their 
solidarity  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  their  rejection 
of  the  false  and  empty  propaganda  of  the  Soviets. 
They  have  agreed  with  us  in  refusing  to  allow 
the  Chinese  Communist  aggressors  to  be  seated  in 
any  of  the  46  different  U.N.  bodies.  They  are 
working  together  in  carrying  out  the  Acheson 
Plan  which  was  embodied  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly's resolution  on  "Uniting  for  Peace." 

If  the  Soviet  leaders  study  carefully  this  catalog 
of  present  and  continuing  achievement,  they  may 
learn  much.  Particularly,  they  would  do  well  to 
ponder  three  principles  which  guide  the  policy  of 
the  free  nations  of  the  world : 

1.  The  free  nations  cherish  peace.  But,  deeply 
as  we  cherish  peace,  we  cherish  our  freedom  more. 
We  will  not  be  bullied,  and,  if  attacked,  we  will 
fight  to  preserve  our  freedom. 

2.  Because  we  cherish  peace,  because  we  have  no 
wish  to  impose  our  ways  on  others,  and  because  we 
believe  in  and  welcome  peaceful  settlements  of 
international  differences  as  the  only  lasting  settle- 
ments, we  reject  the  delusive  remedy  of  preventive 
war. 

3.  To  be  prepared  to  defend  our  freedom,  and  to 
create  that  equal  bargaining  power  which  is  the 
present  prerequisite  of  any  genuine  settlement  of 
international  differences,  we  will,  in  concert  with 
each  other  and  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations,  continue  to  strengthen  the 
community  of  free  nations. 

Even  if  the  Soviet  leaders  continue  to  hide  be- 
hind their  Ii-on  Curtain,  these  principles  will  en- 
dure. And  to  these  principles  we  may  add  a 
corollary,  but  this  the  Soviet  leaders  will  find  it 
harder  to  understand :  The  free  nations  count  their 
ultimate  strength  not  merely  in  planes,  and  ships, 
and  tanks,  but  in  their  faith  in  people — faith  in  the 
full  liberty  and  equal  worth  of  each  man  and 
woman.  As  long  as  we  maintain  that  faith,  we 
are  impregnable. 

That  faith  will  sustain  us  in  the  hard  road  that 
lies  ahead  of  us. 

For  making  peace  is  not  a  "push-button'"  matter. 
It  takes  sustained  and  patient  effort. 

We  are  now  building  the  strength  and  unity  of 
free  men.  If  we  continue  this  task  with  unflag- 
ging determination,  I  believe  we  can  face  the  fu- 
ture with  confidence. 


Swiss  Income  Tax  Convention 
Ratified 

IRclfiisrd  fo  the  picts  September  27] 

According  to  information  received  from  the 
American  Legation  at  Bern,  ratifications  of  the 
convention  signed  with  Switzerland  May  24, 1951, 


regarding  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income  were  exchanged  Sep- 
tember 27,  1951. 

The  exchange  of  ratifications  having  taken  place 
before  October  1,  under  the  terms  of  article  XX 
(1)  the  convention  becomes  effective  for  taxable 
years  beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1951. 

The  convention  will  continue  effective  for  a 
period  of  5  yeare  beginning  with  1951  and  indefi- 
nitely after  that  period,  but  may  be  terminated  by 
either  country  at  the  end  of  the  5-year  period,  or 
at  any  time  thereafter,  provided  that  at  least  6 
months'  prior  notice  of  termination  has  been  given. 

The  convention  is  designed  to  eliminate,  so  far 
as  possible,  double  taxation  with  respect  to  income. 
The  taxes  referred  to  in  the  convention  are  (a)  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States,  the  Federal  income 
taxes,  including  surtaxes  and  excess  profits  taxes; 
and  (b)  in  the  case  of  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
the  federal,  cantonal,  and  communal  taxes  on  in- 
come (total  income,  earned  income,  income  from 
property,  industrial,  and  commercial  profits,  etc.). 

The  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  the  convention  subject  to  a  reserva- 
tion which  reads  as  follows :  "The  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  does  not  accept 
paragraph  (4)  of  Article  X  of  the  Convention, 
relating  to  the  pi'ofits  or  remuneration  of  public 
entertainers."  Switzerland  has  accepted  the 
reservation. 


Friendship  Treaty  Witli  Denmaric 

[Released  to  the  press  Octoter  1] 

A  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Denmark  was 
signed  on  October  1  at  Copenhagen.  Ambassador 
Eugenie  Anderson  signed  for  the  United  States 
and  Ole  Bj0rn  Kraft,  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, signed  for  Denmark.  The  event  mai'ks  the 
first  occasion  in  the  history  of  American  diplo- 
macy where  a  woman  as  Ambassador  has  signed 
a  treaty  for  the  United  States. 

The  new  treaty  supersedes  the  convention  of 
Friendship,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  signed  at 
Washington  on  April  26, 1826,  which  was  the  first 
treaty  of  any  kind  to  be  entered  into  between  the 
United  States  and  Denmark,  and  the  only  treaty 
dealing  with  general  economic  relations  to  have 
been  concluded  between  the  two  countries  up  to 
the  present  time.  Moreover,  the  convention  of 
1826,  signed  by  Henry  Clay  as  Secretary  of  State 
during  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
is  the  second  major  economic  treaty  in  terms  of 
length  of  existence  and  continuing  force  con- 
cluded by  the  U.S.  Government;  it  is  antedated 
only  by  the  1815  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  new  treaty  each  of  the 
two  (governments  (1)  agrees  to  accord  within  its 
territories  to  citizens  and  corporations  of  the 
other,  treatment  no  less  favorable  than  it  accords 
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to  its  own  citizens  and  corporations  with  respect 
to  normal  industrial,  commercial,  and  cultural 
pursuits;  (2)  formally  endorses  standards  regard- 
ing the  protection  of  persons,  their  property  and 
interests  that  reflect  the  most  enlightened  legal 
and  constitutional  principles;  (3)  seeks  to  assist 
the  private  investor  in  such  matters  as  the  transfer 
of  funds  and  management  of  business  enterprises ; 
and,  (4)  reasserts  its  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  nondiscriminatory  treatment  of  trade  and 
shipping. 

The  U.S.  program  for  the  negotiation  of 
treaties  of  this  type  is  an  integral  part  of  this 
country's  policy  for  the  furtherance  of  liberal 
principles  of  trade  and  economic  relations  in  gen- 
eral, and  particularly  for  creating  throughout  the 
world  conditions  favorable  to  economic  develop- 
ment. The  new  treaty  is  the  fifth  to  be  concluded 
by  the  United  States  during  the  current  year  and 
the  eighth  since  1948 ;  similar  treaties  have  been 
concluded  by  the  United  States  with  Italy,  Uru- 
guay, Ireland,  Colombia,  Greece,  Israel,  and 
Ethiopia. 


The  new  treaty  is  the  first  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  treaty  to  be  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  with  a  member  of  tlie  North 
Atlantic  community  since  the  signing  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.  The  new  treaty  not  only 
affirms  and  demonstrates  the  fundamental  com- 
munity of  interest  between  the  United  States  and 
Denmark  but  is  a  practical  illustration  of  cooper- 
ation between  Nato  countries  on  nonmilitary  ob- 
jectives. The  importance  of  this  cooperation  was 
stressed  by  Secretary  Acheson  on  September  18 
at  the  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  at 
Ottawa  and  later  attested  in  the  Ottawa  Declara- 
tions. 

The  Secretary  said : 

I  think  we  can  develop  closer  links  in  transportation  and 
communications,  and  in  the  whole  field  of  ideas.  We  can, 
I  believe,  anticipate  an  increased  exchange  of  skills  and 
experience  between  us  in  such  matters  as  agriculture  and 
industry. 

There  lie  before  us  possibilities  for  the  progressive 
development  of  closer  economic  collaboration  and  the 
development  of  opportunities  for  normal  trade  and  in- 
vestment. 


Signatures  to  Torquay  Protocol 


TURKEY 

[Released  to  the  press  Septemher  17] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed 
that  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey 
signed  on  September  17  the  Torquay  Protocol  to 
tlie  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  at  New 
York.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  protocol  Tur- 
key will  become  a  contracting  party  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  October  17,  1951,  30  days  after 
signing  the  protocol.  Turkey  is  the  third  of  the 
governments  which  negotiated  at  Torquay  for 
accession  to  the  General  Agreement,  to  sign  the 
protocol.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Gei'manj'  was 
the  first,  and  Peru  the  second.^ 

Under  the  protocol  U.S.  concessions  initially 
negotiated  with  Turkey  at  Torquay  will  go  into 
effect  on  October  17,  as  will  Turkish  concessions 
initially  negotiated  with  the  United  States. 

In  1939  the  United  States  and  Turkey  concluded 
a  recii)rocal  trade  agreement  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934  which  will  be  replaced  by 
the  General  Agreement  after  Turkey's  accession 
to  the  latter  instnnnent.  Most  of  the  commodities 
covered  by  the  1939  agreement  were  covered  in  the 
negotiations  at  Torquay. 
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Turkish  concessions  negotiated  with  the  United 
States  at  Torquay  apply  to  U.S.  products  which, 
in  1949.  were  imported  into  Turkey  to  the  value  of 
about  $28,038,000.  Turkish  customs  duties  on 
some  of  these  items  were  reduced,  and  on  others 
existing  duties  or  duty-free  treatment  were 
bound.  In  addition  to  concessions  initially  nego- 
tiated directly  with  the  United  States,  Turkey 
made  concessions  to  other  countries  at  Torquay 
which  will  apply  to  imports  into  Turkey  from  the 
United  States. 

The  principal  Turkish  concessions  apply  to  the 
following  categories  of  articles :  automotive  prod- 
ucts— both  reductions  and  bindings  of  duties; 
machinery  and  electrical  appliances — chiefly 
bindings  of  moderate  rates,  but  with  some  substan- 
tial reductions;  iron  and  steel  products  of  various 
types;  canned  and  dried  prunes,  and  prune  juice; 
canned  asparagus;  and  cornstarch. 

U.S.  concessions  initially  negotiated  with  Tur- 
key at  Torquay  apply  to  products  which  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  from  that  countr}' 
in  1949  to  the  value  of  about  $44,604,000,  of  which 
$30,803,000  was  accounted  for  by  cigarette  leaf 
tobacco.  U.S.  concessions  which  have  been 
granted  to  other  countries  apply  also  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  Turkey. 

lit  negotiations  with  Turkey  at  Torquay  the 
United  States  granted  tariff  reductions  on  some 
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items  and  bindings  of  existing  duties  or  duty-free 
treatments  on  others. 

Principal  U.S.  concessions  initially  negotiated 
■with  Turkey  at  Torquay  apply  to  the  following 
products:  cigarette  leaf  tobacco,  which  in  1949 
accounted  for  some  60  percent  of  all  U.S.  imports 
from  that  country,  on  which  the  duty  was  reduced 
from  20  cents  to  15  cents  per  pound ;  licorice  ex- 
tract, duty  reduced  from  15  percent  ad  valorem  to 
121/^  percent;  opium,  duty  reduced  by  50  percent 
(manufacture  and  distribution  of  all  opium  prod- 
ucts in  the  United  States  is  under  the  regulation 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics) ;  shelled  filberts, 
duty-bound  at  pre-Torquay  level  of  8  cents  per 
pound ;  chrome  ore  and  licorice  root,  bound  duty- 
free. 

AUSTRIA 

[Released  to  the  press  Septemier  19] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed 
that  the  Government  of  Austria  signed  on  Septem- 
ber 19  the  Torquay  Protocol  to  the  General  Agree- 
ments on  Tariffs  and  Ti'ade,  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  United  Nations  at  New  York.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  protocol  Austria  will  become  a 
contracting  party  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
October  19,  30  days  after  signing  the  protocol. 

Austrian  concessions  initially  negotiated  with 
the  United  States  at  Torquay  will  become  effec- 
tive on  the  same  date,  as  will  those  U.S.  conces- 
sions initially  negotiated  with  Austria  which  have 
heretofore  been  withheld. 

Austrian  concessions  negotiated  with  the  United 
States  at  Torquay  apply  to  products  of  which  Aus- 
tria's imports  from  this  country  in  19-19  were 
valued  at  about  58  million  dollars.  The  principal 
items  are  fresh,  dried,  and  canned  fruit;  grains; 
oilseeds  and  vegetable  oils;  miscellaneous  food- 
stuffs and  other  agricultural  products;  chemicals 
and  related  products;  textiles;  rubber  products; 
naval  stores;  petroleum  products;  industrial  and 
office  machinery ;  and  electrical  equipment. 

At  Torquay,  Austria  granted  concessions  to 
other  countries  which  will  apply  also  to  products 
of  the  United  States.  The  Austrian  concessions 
included  reductions  and  bindings  in  duties,  and 
bindings  of  duty-free  treatment. 

U.S.  concessions  negotiated  with  Austria  in- 
cluded reductions  and  bindings  of  duties  and  will 
appl}'  to  commodities  of  which  19-19  imports  fi'om 
Austria  into  this  country  were  valued  at  about 
$6,500,000.  The  principal  U.S.  concessions  were 
binding  the  existing  duty  on  precious  and  semi- 
precious stones,  which  constitute  the  principal 
U.S.  import  item  from  Austria  in  1949 ;  reduction 
of  one-third  in  the  duty  on  dead-burned  and  grain 
magnesite  and  periclase ;  and  binding  the  existing 
duties  on  wool-knit  outerwear  and  other  articles. 

Concessions  previously  granted  by  the  United 
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States  to  other  countries  will  also  apply  to  the 
products  of  Austria. 


TCA  Board  Urges  Emphasis 
On  Adequate  Food  Supply 

[Released  to  the  pi-ess  September  2S] 

A  board  of  agricultural  consultants  to  the  Point 
Four  Pi-ogram  urged  the  Technical  Cooperation 
Administration  on  September  28  to  exercise  its 
authority  under  Public  Law  535  to  "secure  uni- 
fied planning  and  operation  of  technical  coopera- 
tion programs:" 

The  consultants,  all  authorities  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  and  rural  life,  also  declared  that  Point 
Four  should  put  "first  emphasis"  on  developing  an 
adequate  world  food  supply,  through  the  "grass 
roots"  method  of  American  farm  extension  agents. 

Six  members  of  the  board  met  for  5  days  this 
week  at  the  offices  of  Henry  Gr  Bennett,  Techni- 
cal Cooperation  Administrator.  They  conferred 
with  Clayton  E.  Whipple,  chief  of  Tca's  Food 
and  Natural  Kesources  Division,  and  other  Tca 
staff  members. 

The  board  membership  includes: 

Harold  B.  Allen,  New  York  City,  Director  of  Education, 
Near  East  Foundation 

Abner  Bowen,  Delphi,  Ind.,  farmer  and  businessman 

John  H.  Reisner,  New  York  City,  Agricultural  Missions, 
Inc. 

J.  .Stuart  Russell,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Farm  Editor,  Des 
Moines  Register 

The  Rt.  Rev.  L.  G.  Ligutti,  Executive  Secretary,  Cath- 
olic Rural  Life 

William  A.  Schoenfeld,  Corvallis,  Oreg.,  Organization 
Consultant 

The  board  recommended  that  the  Tca  pro- 
gram in  Food  and  Natural  Kesources  be  directed 
toward  an  adequate  world  food  supply  through 
expansion  of  the  production  and  utilization  of 
food  in  the  underdeveloped  areas. 

"AVe  favor  the  grassroots  approach  in  which 
extension-type  specialists,  both  U.S.  and  in- 
digenous personnel,  work  directly  with  rural 
people,"  the  board  said. 

"Extension  work  should  be  given  priority  in 
extending  technical  assistance  but  utilizing  experi- 
mental 23rojects  where  needed  to  find  out  best  vari- 
eties, types  of  seed,  livestock,  etc.,  and  methods  of 
production  best  suited  to  respective  areas,"  the 
recommendations  said. 


Correction 


In  the  Bulletin  of  September  24,  1951, 
page  504,  the  head,  "U.S.  Proposes  New  Con- 
vention for  Freedom  of  Information," 
should  read  "U.S.  Opposes  New  Convention 
for  Freedom  of  Information." 
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Present  Conduct  of  Foreign  Affairs  Reflects  Ciianging  World  Conditions 


hy  James  E.  Webb, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  ^ 


From  newspapers  and  from  the  radio,  it  is  easy 
to  get  the  impression  these  days  that  almost  all  of 
our  foreign  relations  are  handled  by  Dean  Ache- 
son,  or  Mr.  Acheson  assisted  by  John  Foster 
Dulles,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others.  But  this 
is  a  dangerous  oversimplification.  At  the  seat  of 
our  Government  in  Washington,  73  missions  are 
maintained  by  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  business  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  In  these  73  missions,  foreign  gov- 
ernments employ  about  3,000  persons  to  do  their 
business  with  us.  We,  ourselves,  maintain  over- 
seas nearly  300  foreign  missions  through  which  we 
carry  out  the  business  of  the  United  States  in 
foreign  lands  and  receive  reports  which  permit 
us  to  take  our  actions  on  the  basis  of  facts  and 
not  surmise.  To  tie  this  network  of  missions  to- 
gether and  to  supervise  our  foreign  operations,  the 
State  Department  maintains  a  world-wide  system 
of  rapid  communications.  In  and  out  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  will  go  tonight,  roughly  a 
thousand  cables  important  enough  to  put  in  our 
secret  codes.  This  thousand  cables  will  represent 
many  more  words  that  have  to  be  encoded  and  de- 
coded than  will  be  handled  in  plain  English  in 
Washington  by  the  Associated  Press.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Dej^artment  of  State  will  handle  this 
month  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  other  reports 
and  documents. 

Is  there  a  problem  important  to  an  American 
citizen  anywliere  in  the  world?  If  so,  it  is  very 
likely  to  be  communicated  through  one  of  our  over- 
seas missions  to  one  of  our  nine  operating  vice 
presidents  in  Washington,  Mhose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  the  proper  agency  of  the  Government  knows 
about  it  and  takes  appropriate  action.  Does  a 
king  or  a  prime  minister  desire  to  send  an  urgent 
message  to  the  President?  His  ambassador  calls 
on  the  proper  Assistant  Secretary  or  the  Secre- 


'  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  Executives 
Club  at  Riileish,  N.  C,  on  Sept.  25  and  released  to  the 
press  on  the  same  date. 
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tary  of  State  himself,  who  arranges  for  delivery 
of  the  message  and  for  a  prompt  answer. 

All  of  you  know  about  the  Voice  of  America,  but 
I  doubt  if  many  of  you  realize  that  its  operations 
are  larger  than  NBC  or  CBS.  While  we  are  meet- 
ing here  tonight,  broadcasts  are  going  out  to  every 
region  of  the  world  in  more  than  45  different  lan- 
guages. To  guide  those  who  prepare  and  give 
these  broadcasts,  most  of  which  originate  in  New 
York,  policy  guidance  directives  are  issued  from 
our  central  headquarters  in  Washington  every  4 
hours  so  that  what  the  world  hears  over  the  Voice 
of  America  is  right  up  to  date. 

Prior  to  May  of  1949,  a  little  more  than  2  years 
ago,  the  U.S.  Government  had  never  established 
an  adequate  legal  foundation  for  the  creation  of 
a  State  Department  which  could  do  the  job  we 
need  in  the  modern  world.  The  present  legal 
foundation  was  based  on  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch,  of  which  Herbert  Hoover  was  the  chair- 
man and  Dean  Acheson  the  vice  chairman.  Un- 
der it,  in  an  unbelievably  short  time  for  such  a 
major  undertaking.  President  Truman  and  Secre- 
tary Acheson  have  created  a  State  Department  or- 
ganized along  the  same  simple  lines  as  our  best- 
managed  business  corporations. 

Policy  formulation  and  control  have  been  cen- 
tralized. 

Operations  under  approved  policy  have  been 
decentralised. 

Just  as  our  more  progressive  business  corpora- 
tions have  developed  cost  and  {production  control 
methods  of  supervision,  we  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment have  developed  a  most  ingenious  means  of 
supervision  through  control  of  communications. 

Although  there  are  in  the  Department  literally 
thousands  of  experts  preparing  materials  for  de- 
cision-making officers,  and  hundreds  of  officers 
making  decisions  every  day  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy,  the  communications  which  implement  these 
decisions  are  all  channeled  through  a  central  con- 
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trol  and  are  matched  against  the  central  policy  files 
!  of  the  Department  every  day.  This  means  that 
every  decision-making  oflicer  has  continuously 
available  to  him  the  latest  action  taken  by  any  of- 
ficial of  our  Government  on  any  subject  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  any  country  or  region  for  which  he 
has  responsibility — whether  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics, trade,  agriculture,  shipping,  aviation, 
public  health,  telecommunications,  education,  mil- 
itary affairs,  U.N.  affairs,  or  diplomatic  affairs. 
This  means  that  when  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  arrive  at  their  desks  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  they  have  before  them  the  text  of 
every  message  implementing  a  decision  which  is 
either  of  sufficient  importance  for  them  to  see,  or 
which  initiates  a  trend  that  is  expected  to  I'equire 
a  new  high-level  policy  decision.  It  also  means 
that  although  operations  are  decentralized  to  a 
/  large  number  of  decision-making  officers  who  must 
I  deal  every  day  with  a  vast  array  and  variety  of 
problems,  the  highest  officials  of  the  Government 
are  constantly  kept  informed  of  decisions  taken 
and  are  able  to  judge  when  new  policies  are  re- 
quired. 

Complexities  in  Finding  Correct  Solutions 
to  Foreign  Policy  Problems 

If  we  may  turn  now  from  the  complexities  of 
organization  to  the  complexities  of  finding  the 
kind  of  solutions  to  our  problems  that  will  meet 
our  needs  and  requirements,  I  think  one  thing 
will  stand  out.  It  is  the  hai'd  fact  of  international 
life  that  right  now  all  over  the  world  freedom  is 
under  a  serious  threat. 

When  we  Americans  look  out  to  the  far  interna- 
tional horizons,  we  face  a  world  situation  char- 
acterized by  two  clashing  concepts  of  political  and 
social  organization.  One  is  based  on  freedom; 
the  other  on  totalitarianism.  We  see  in  every 
direction  acts  which  force  the  inescapable  con- 
clusion that  the  fanatic  doctrine  of  Soviet  Com- 
munist imperialism  is  relentlessly  driving  to  im- 
pose its  absolute  authority  over  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

We  must  remember  that  when  the  war  ended 
in  Europe,  6  years  ago,  the  Soviet  forces  already 
occupied  a  whole  series  of  European  countries. 
Also,  in  those  countries  which  had  not  been  over- 
run by  the  Red  army,  circumstances  were  highly 
favorable  to  the  Communist  purpose  of  seizing 
power.  In  most  of  them  the  German  occupation 
had  disrupted  the  prewar  pattern  of  political  life 
and  had  damaged  the  confidence  which  people  had 
in  their  former  political  institutions.  Experience 
taught  that  there  would  normally  be  a  wave  of 
bitterness  and  restlessness  in  the  immediate  post- 
war period.  Suspicion  and  hostility  toward  the 
exile  governments  had  been  assiduously  sown  and 
cultivated  by  Communist  agitators.  Their  pur- 
pose was  to  make  conditions  as  chaotic  as  possible. 
By  penetrating  into  the  underground  resistance 


movements,  the  Communists  had  placed  them- 
selves in  an  excellent  position  to  act  with  telling 
effect.  The  large  popular  followings  which  they 
had  amassed  enabled  them  to  participate  in  par- 
liamentary governments  when  established.  They 
could  make  favorable  deals  with  non-Communist 
parties,  use  these  connections  to  damage  their 
non-Communist  associates,  invoke  the  influence  of 
government,  and  distort  its  purposes  to  their  own 
ends. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  remarkable  tribute 
to  the  brave  people  of  these  nations  that  Western 
Europe  is  today  a  citadel  of  freedom. 

Collective  Security  Overcoming  Soviet  Pressure 

For  a  period  after  the  war,  it  seemed  that  none 
could  withstand  the  ruthless  Soviet  pressure. 
Then  came  the  turning  point.  First  Iran,  then 
Turkey,  then  Greece,  felt  the  pressure  and  decided 
to  I'esist.  We  Americans  were  able  to  help,  and, 
in  the  process,  we  took  the  measure  of  the  Soviet 
purpose  and  method.  Others  did  likewise.  To  us, 
and  to  other  peoples  desperately  seeking  to  estab- 
lish a  firm  and  lasting  peace,  Soviet  actions  were 
a  rude  shock,  but  ones  that  cleared  the  air.  We 
and  our  friends  went  to  work,  and  the  results  are 
known  everywhei-e.  The  Marshall  Plan  has  been 
a  successful  joint  effort.  The  Organization  of 
American  States,  the  Western  Union  Treaty,  the 
Council  of  Europe,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
the  European  Payments  Union,  the  Schuman 
Plan — all  these  are  important  organized  coopera- 
tive efforts.  All  of  them  have  contributed  to  the 
laying  of  a  foundation  for  the  most  important 
single  concept  affecting  international  life  today. 
That  concept  is  the  concept  of  collective  security. 

I  should  like  to  consider  with  you  the  implica- 
tions of  this  concept  as  I  see  them,  but  first,  I 
think  it  is  important  to  ask  the  question :  ""Wliy 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  in  its  weakened  condition, 
did  Europe  resist  and  why  did  we  help?"  Follow- 
ing 1945  as  the  pattern  of  Soviet  intentions  and 
actions  took  shape,  it  became  clearer  that  in  the 
Soviet  system  everj^  satellite  is  subservient  to  Mos- 
cow, and  becomes  an  inferior  state;  that  every 
individual  is  a  pawn  of  the  all-powerful  Com- 
munist party  masters.  It  also  became  clear  that 
among  these  masters  there  was  no  respect  for 
human  dignity,  no  milk  of  human  kindness,  no 
restraint  of  law.  "WHierever  this  system  spread  its 
power,  people  who  were  not  completely  subservient 
were  coerced,  enslaved,  imprisoned,  or  murdered. 
It  was  clear  to  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  to  us 
that  aggressive  imperialism  had  captured  com- 
munism and  had  embarked  on  a  campaign  to  im- 
pose on  free  peoples  wherever  it  could  the  deadly 
apparatus  of  the  police  state. 

Wliat  is  that  police  state?  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
every  worker  is  required  to  have  an  internal  pass- 
port, a  labor  book,  and  a  paybook.  The  Govern- 
ment exercises  absolute  control  over  his  job  and 
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movements.  He  cannot  change  his  job  without 
permission.  If  lie  quits  his  job  or  is  absent  from 
work,  he  pays  a  stiff  fine  or  serves  months  in  a 
labor  camp.  Even  to  change  his  residence,  a 
Soviet  worker  must  get  permission  from  the  police 
and  must  register  with  the  police  within  24  hours 
after  the  move.  The  same  iron  rule  applies  when 
he  wishes  to  visit  another  city — he  checks  in  and 
out  with  the  police  at  both  points.  He  has  prac- 
tically no  choice  of  where  or  at  what  he  will  work 
and  almost  no  freedom  of  movement.  He  is  told 
what  to  think  in  a  continuous  stream  of  skillfully 
planned  propaganda.  Except  for  the  Voice  of 
America,  and  other  transmissions  from  the  free 
nations,  he  lives  in  a  darkness  of  ignorance  about 
the  outside  world. 

These  are  the  facts  of  life  in  the  Soviet  "work- 
er's paradise."  These  are  the  conditions  of  servi- 
tude imposed  on  a  vast  population  to  build  up 
the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  and  the  international 
Communist  api3aratus. 

Does  anyone  here  believe  that  this  Communist 
apparatus  was  not  at  the  center  of  the  conspiracy 
to  launch  aggression  against  the  Republic  of 
Korea  last  year? 

If  so,  let  me  give  you  some  figures.  In  1945, 
some  3,700  North  Koreans  were  enrolled  in  Soviet 
oriented  cultural  societies.  By  1949  this  number 
had  been  increased  to  over  1,300,000.  During  the 
3-year  period  prior  to  1948,  some  770.000  copies  of 
72  Russian  books  were  published  in  North  Korea. 
In  1949  some  500  books  were  translated  and  large 
numbers  of  copies  distributed.  Numerous  classes 
in  the  Russian  language  were  organized.  In  1948 
almost  70,000  lectures  and  concerts  were  given  in 
North  Korea  by  Soviet  artists,  writers,  and  other 
cultural  representatives.  An  even  greater  num- 
ber were  given  in  1949.  In  the  course  of  the  5- 
year  period  preceding  hostilities,  hundreds  of 
intellectual,  industrial,  and  political  leaders  from 
North  Korea  were  taken  to  Moscow  for  indoctrina- 
tion. Thus  did  Communist  imperialism  proceed 
to  seduce  a  whole  population  for  violent  ends. 

If  the  history  of  this  century  records  the  un- 
leashing of  vast  forces  of  violence,  revolutions, 
the  collapse  of  empires,  and  the  decline  of  imperial 
systems,  it  must  also  record  the  bringing  into 
practical  application  of  a  new  concept  of  inter- 
national cooperation.  In  our  relations  with  other 
nations,  we  Americans  are  showing  by  our  actions 
that  we  are  committed  to  this  concept.  We  do 
this  through  the  United  Nations,  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization,  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  and  now  the  four  treaties  signed 
this  month  in  San  Francisco.  Last  week  at 
Ottawa,  the  Nato  powers  gave  favorable  con- 
sideration to  a  program  which,  subject  to  the 
necessary  parliamentary  approval,  would  bring 
Greece  and  Turkey  into  the  pact.  During  the  next 
few  months  we  will  take  another  major  step  to- 
ward bringing  Western  Germany  back  into  the 
community  of  free  nations.    The  foundation  of 
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our  policy  is  a  belief  that  if  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  work  together  we  can  face  the  future 
with  confidence.  We  have  a  deep  and  abiding 
faith  that  when  we  have  overcome  the  threat  of 
armed  aggression  the  strength  of  our  democratic 
institutions  can  make  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

Democratic  Action  Achieved  Within  Constitution 

The  difficulty  of  finding  in  a  democracy  such 
as  ours  a  formula  which  will  permit  the  individual 
citizen  to  understand  and  accept  as  a  part  of  his 
own  way  of  life  his  proportionate  share  of  the 
national  self-interest  required  to  support  our 
necessary  international  arrangements  is  one  of  the 
most  complex  problems  of  our  time.  The  accept- 
ance by  the  citizen  of  this  proportionate  share  be- 
comes even  more  difficult  as  the  scope  of  our 
international  arrangements  broadens  to  include 
many  nations  with  widely  varying  systems  of 
taxation,  conscription,  and  the  sharing  of  scarce 
commodities. 

It  is  my  suggestion  that  citizens  make  it  a  prac- 
tice to  examine  carefully  the  facts  put  forward  by 
the  President  in  support  of  his  proposal.  This 
would  constitute  an  important  step  in  the  direction 
of  establishing  a  solid  base  of  continuing  public 
support  for  those  actions  which  our  best  minds 
find  most  likely  to  advance  our  self-interest. 
These  facts  are  always  set  forth  in  great  detail 
in  the  three  major  Presidential  messages  which 
come  every  year  at  the  beginning  of  the  Congress. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  message  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  the  economic  report,  and  the  budget 
message.  No  documents  of  government  are  more 
carefully  put  together  or  are  more  revealing  to 
the  citizen  seeking  facts  as  to  what  his  government 
considers  in  his  self-interest.  None  show  better 
the  role  of  the  Executive  in  what  our  Government 
has  become — a  positive  action  democracy. 

In  the  development  of  means  to  achieve  demo- 
cratic action  within  the  framework  of  the  Con- 
stitution, a  large  development  of  the  staff  agencies 
and  procedures  which  assist  the  President  has 
created  around  his  office  what  students  of  govern- 
ment now  call  "the  institution  of  the  Presidency." 
The  recommendations  submitted  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress  are  thus  from  many  points  of  view 
institutional  rather  than  personal  recommenda- 
tions. We  all  know  that  in  the  dramatics  of 
modern  politics  it  is  the  colorful  personality 
which  most  often  catches  the  public  eye.  Every 
official  action  becomes  associated  with  the  person 
taking  it.  and  little  attention  is  given  the  institu- 
tionalized staff  agencies  which  have  become  in- 
dispensable to  responsible  Executive  action.  But 
it  is  only  within  the  framework  of  facts,  sup- 
ported by  the  careful  analysis  of  such  institution- 
alized staff  agencies  as  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
in  the  Defense  Department'  and  the  Policy  Plan- 
ning  Staff   in  the   State   Department,  that   the 
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individual  citizen  can  decide  whether  or  not  a  sug- 
gested action  desei-ves  his  support. 

The  important  points  I  wish  to  make  are  that 
under  tlie  evolving  practice  of  our  constitutional 
form  of  government  the  responsibility  for  sub- 
mitting programs  and  proposals  to  meet  our  needs 
rests  with  the  Executive,  and  that  the  means  for 
fulfilling  this  executive  responsibility  are  con- 
stantly improving.  The  Congress  reviews  and  ap- 
proves, or  modifies,  every  detail  of  these  proi^osals. 
The  complete  program,  particularly  through  the 
budget  process,  is  available  for  study  and  analysis 
by  every  interested  citizen.  The  ultimate  respon- 
sibility rests  with  the  citizen  to  make  his  influence 
felt  in  the  decisions  taken. 


U.S.  Invited  to  Study 
Malayan  Tin  Industry 

[Released  to  the  press  September  18] 

In  the  interest  of  a  better  understanding  of 
Malayan  tin  production  and  mai'keting  problems, 
the  Malayan  Government  and  the  United  King- 
dom Government,  acting  on  a  resolution  of  the 
Federated  Malay  States,  Chamber  of  Mines,  have 
extended  an  invitation  to  the  U.S.  Government 
to  send  qualified  representatives  to  Malaya  for 
first-hand  observation  of  the  local  tin  industry. 

The  United  States  has  accepted  this  invitation 
l)ut  because  of  the  International  Tin  Study  Group 
meeting  scheduled  in  Rome  beginning  September 
1^4,  a  mission  cannot  be  properly  staffed  and  ready 
to  depart  until  late  October.  The  U.S.  group 
will  be  composed  of  qualified  officials  from  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 


Canada  Offers  To  Construct 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

[Released  to  the  press  hy  the  White  Bouse  September  28] 

The  following  announceTnent  was  made  subse- 
quent to  a  White  House  conference  on  Septeniber 
^8  between  Prime  Minister  Louis  St.  Laurent  of 
Canada  and  President  Truman: 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  discussed 
the  St.  Lawrence  project.  They  agreed  on  the 
vital  importance  to  the  security  and  the  economies 
of  both  countries  of  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible with  both  the  seaway  and  the  power  phases 
of  the  project.  They  explored  the  matter  of  the 
next  steps  to  be  taken  in  achieving  the  early  con- 
struction of  the  project.  They  both  agreed  that 
it  would  be  most  desirable  to  proceed  along  the 


lines  of  the  1941  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  Prime  Minister  informed  the  President  of 
the  needs  of  Ontario  for  power  and  of  the  arrange- 
ment the  Canadian  Government  could  make  with 
the  Govei'nment  of  that  Province  for  its  partici- 
pation with  the  appropriate  Federal  or  State 
authority  in  the  United  States  for  the  power  de- 
velopment. In  these  circumstances  the  Prime 
Minister  indicated  the  Canadian  Government 
would  be  willing  to  construct  the  seaway  as  a 
Canadian  project  if  it  is  not  possible  to  have  the 
joint  development  undertaken  on  the  basis  of  the 
1941  agreement. 

The  President  expressed  his  strong  preference 
for  joint  action  on  the  seaway  and  his  hope  that 
the  Congress  would  soon  authorize  such  action, 
but  stated  he  would  support  Canadian  action  as 
second  best  if  an  early  commencement  on  the  joint 
development  does  not  prove  possible. 


U.S.  Urges  Aid  for  Brazilian 
Rehabilitation  Program 

[Released  to  the  press  September  27] 

The  Depa?'tment  of  State  has  been  advised  by 
the  Brasilian  Emhassy  that  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance in  Brazil,  His  Excellency  Horacio  Lafer, 
upon  his  return  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  after  a  visit  to 
Washington,  issued  the  following  statement: 

The  Brazilian  Finance  Minister,  Dr.  Horacio 
Lafer,  came  to  Washington  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  Boards  of  Governors  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.  During  his 
stay  in  Washington  he  had  the  opportunity  to  com- 
municate, in  clear  and  precise  terms,  to  the  U.S. 
Government  and  other  officials  concerned  with  fi- 
nancial matters,  the  steps  which  are  being  taken 
in  Brazil  in  order  to  implement  the  plan  of  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  and  Reequipment  set  up  by 
President  Getulio  Vargas.  The  plan  is  being 
thoroughly  studied  and  fully  developed  in  the 
Joint  Brazil-United  States  Commission.  The 
steps  taken  are  within  the  spirit  of  President  Tru- 
man's Point  Four. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  had  the  opportunity  to 
explain  and  discuss  the  steps  which  have  been 
studied  in  Brazil,  and  which  have  been  submitted 
for  approval  to  the  appropriate  Brazilian  author- 
ities concerned  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  this  plan.  The  financing  of  this 
plan,  on  the  Brazilian  side,  will  require  about  10 
billion  cruzeiros  during  a  5-year  period.  The 
communication  of  the  steps  taken  and  the  require- 
ments needed,  presented  by  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, received  special  consideration  by  the  offi- 
cials of  the  World  Bank,  as  well  as  the  U.S. 
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authorities  in  Washington,  including  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  They  welcomed  the  information 
given  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  concerning  the 
decision  of  the  Brazilian  Government  to  provide 
the  necessary  cruzeiro  funds  for  these  purposes 
through  special  legislation  to  mobilize  internal 
financial  resources.  The  Brazilian  Government 
will  shbrtly  make  a  formal  announcement  on  this 
subject. 

The  World  Bank,  as  well  as  the  Export-Import 
Bank  within  its  particular  sphere  of  activity,  are 
greatly  interested  in  this  program.  The  manage- 
ments of  these  institutions  expressed  their  interest 
and  willingness  to  provide  the  needed  amounts  in 
foreign  currencies  for  the  implementation  of  proj- 
ects mcluded  in  the  plan  and  approved  by  the 
Bank  concerned,  with  the  understanding  that  all 
projects  submitted  would  have  the  prior  study 
and  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Brazil-United 
States  Commission. 

The  Joint  Commission,  as  a  result  of  its  pre- 
liminary studies,  is  recommending  that  first  pri- 
ority be  given  to  a  program  to  attend  to  the  most 
urgent  rehabilitation  needs  of  the  ports  and  rail- 
ways of  Brazil.  This  program,  which  is  the  first 
step  of  the  over-all  transport  development  pro- 
gram of  the  Commission,  may  reach  a  cost  equiva- 
lent to  4  billion  cruzeiros,  including  the  amount 
needed  in  foreign  currencies. 

The  management  of  the  World  Bank,  and  the 
management  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  with  re- 
spect to  the  particular  elements  of  the  program 
that  afi'ect  its  operations,  also  share  the  opinion 
that  this  program  deserves  high  priority,  and  have 
therefore  given  assurances  that  foreign  currencies 
which  will  be  a  substantial  part  of  the  total  cost 
will  be  available  to  cover  the  external  cost  of  any 
individual  projects  within  this  program  which  are 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Commission  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Bank  concerned  as  being  sound  and 
productive. 


Argentine  Dollar  Obligations 
To  Be  Liquidated 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  and 
the  Special  Commission  of  the  Central  Bank  of 
Argentina — which  acts  for  the  consortium  of 
Argentine  commercial  banks  in  connection  with 
the  credit  which  the  Export-Import  Bank  estab- 
lished to  liquidate  dollar  commercial  obligations 
of  Argentina — announced  on  September  25  that 
the  commission  will  continue  its  activities  in 
liquidating  such  obligations  from  Buenos  Aires 
beginning  October  1.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
made  known  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  had 
extended  its  authorization  for  making  payments 
under  the  credit  until  December  31,  1951. 

This  decision  has  been  made  in  view  of  the  fact 
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that  the  great  bulk  of  the  obligations  which  are 
to  be  liquidated  from  the  proceeds  of  the  credit 
have  now  been  paid. 

Accordingly,  beginning  as  of  October  1,  all 
claims  of  the  banks  and  creditors  of  the  United 
States  should  be  addressed  directly  to  the 

Comision  Especial 

Banco  Central  de  la  Eepublica  Argentina 

Keconquista  266 

Buenos  Aires  (Eepublica  Argentina) 

The  remaining  obligations  which  are  eligible  for 
liquidation  under  the  credit  will  be  certified  for 
payment  by  the  commission  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  which 
have  been  followed  up  to  date  and  which  were 
made  known  in  the  press  release  of  November  13, 
1950. 


New  Transmitter  Project  To 
Combat  Kremlin  Aggression 

hy  Edward  W.  Barrett 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  ^ 

The  best  estimates  today  indicate  that  we  are  be- 
ing heard  by  a  majority  of  the  radio-set  owners  in 
the  satellite  countries.  While  we  were  almost 
jammed  out  of  Russia  18  months  ago,  we  are  now 
getting  more  than  20  percent  of  our  broadcasts 
through  to  Moscow  and  60  percent  through  the 
smaller  cities  and  rural  areas  in  Russia.  In 
Russia,  by  the  way,  there  are  about  4  million  re- 
ceiving sets  that  can  hear  the  Voice  of  America. 
More  important,  we  have  learned  that  expenditures 
for  the  construction  of  mammoth  new  transmitter 
facilities  can  force  the  Russians  either  to  let  the 
truth  through  or  practically  to  go  broke  in  the 
eiiort  to  keep  it  out. 

I  can  state  now  that  we  are  presently  construct- 
ing five  transmitters  which  will  be  several  times 
more  powerful  than  any  transmitter  now  in  exist- 
ence anywhere.  The  exact  power  is  secret,  but  I 
can  say  that  one  of  them  will  be  located  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  Another  will  be  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  The  other  three  will  be 
overseas. 

A  recent  study  by  top  scientists  in  this  country 
has  shown  us  that  by  building  certain  new  types 
of  transmitter  facilities  we  can  force  the  Russians 
to  spend  five  to  one  in  terms  of  manpower  and  dol- 
lars if  they  are  going  to  keep  us  from  being  heard. 

That  is  why  we  have  high  hopes  of  going  back 
to  the  Congress  in  the  near  future  with  a  request 
for  approval  of  a  vast  new  transmitter  project. 
As  you  know,  the  Congi-ess  has  given  us  the  bulk 


'  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  Southern 
Newpaper  Publishers  Assn.  at  Hot  Springs,  Arl£.,  on 
Sept.  25  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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of  the  operating  funds  we  need,  but  it  turned  down 
a  preliminary  request  for  large-scale  expansion 
of  our  transmitter  facilities.  Those  plans  have 
now  been  reviewed  again  by  some  of  the  best  tech- 
nical brains  in  the  country  and  enthusiastically 
endorsed  by  a  committee  from  the  radio  industry. 
With  this  support,  we  believe  the  Congress  will  not 
fail  to  see  the  wisdom  of  going  ahead  with  this 
large  program.  While  it  is  unprecedented  in  cost 
and  in  scope,  we  must  remember  that  the  total  pro- 
gram will  cost  less  than  the  amount  needed  today 
to  build  one  battleship. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  should  not  be  too 
prim  and  proper  about  sticking  to  the  truth.  I 
disagree  and  I  disagree  violently  with  that. 

Truth  can  be  used — and  is  being  used — around 
the  world  to  show  up  the  essentially  vicious,  phony, 
and  truly  reactionary  nature  of  Communist 
imperialism. 

Truth  can  be  used — and  is  being  used — to  en- 
courage other  free  nations  to  cooperate  with  us — 
by  our  showing  up  the  Soviet  lies  about  us  and  by 
demonstrating  that  we  are  a  decent  and  honest 
nation  whose  physical  strength  and  moral  strength 
can  be  counted  on. 

Truth  can  be  used — and  is  being  used — to  help 
build  a  spirit  of  unity,  and  spunk,  and  determina- 
tion, among  all  the  nations  of  the  free  woi'ld. 

Truth  can  be  used — and  is  being  used — to  build 
up  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  every  possible  ob- 
stacle to  Kremlin  aggression.  Truth  is  being  used 
to  give  hope  to  the  satellite  peoples  and  to  the 
Russian  peoples  themselves,  to  make  them  go  slow 
in  cooperating  with  their  masters  in  aggressive 
plans,  to  make  them  realize  that  the  way  of  free- 
dom is  bound  to  win  out  in  the  long  rmi. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.K.  Requests  U.N.  Action  in  Iranian  Controversy 


LETTER  FROM   U.K.  REPRESENTATIVE 
TO  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

U.N.  doc.  S/2357 
Sept.  29,  1951 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  letter,  dated  Sep- 
tember 28,  fro77i  J.  E.  Coulson,  TJ.K.  Deputy  Per- 
manent Representative,  to  Dr.  Ales  Bebler  of 
Yugoslavia,  President  of  the  Security  Council,  and 
to  the  Secretary-General : 

In  accordance  with  instructions  received  from 
His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom 
I  have  the  honour  to  request  that  the  following 
item  be  placed  on  the  provisional  agenda  of  the 
Security  Council :  "Complaint  of  failure  by  the 
Iranian  Government  to  comply  with  provisional 
measures  indicated  by  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  in  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  case." 
2.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  International  Coui't 
of  Justice,  acting  under  Article  41  paragraph  2  of 
its  statute,  notified  the  Security  Council  of  the  pro- 
visional measures  indicated  by  the  Court  on  July 
5th  1951,  at  the  request  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Com- 
pany case.  The  United  Kingdom's  request  to  the 
court  for  the  indication  of  provisional  measures 
was  based  on  the  contention  that  the  actions  of  the 
Iranian  authorities  threatened  to  bring  the  whole 
process  of  oil  pi'oduction  and  refining  to  a  stand- 
still in  circumstances  calculated  to  cause  irrepa- 
rable damage  to  the  oil  producing  and  refinery 
installations  and  seriously  to  endanger  life  and 
property  and  cause  distress  to  the  areas  concerned. 
The  findings  of  the  court  constituted  an  implicit 
recognition  of  the  accuracy  of  this  contention.  The 
United  Kingdom  Government  at  once  publicly 
proclaimed  their  full  acceptance  of  the  Court's 
findings  and  so  informed  the  Government  of  Iran, 
but  the  Government  of  Iran  rejected  these  findings 
and  have  persisted  in  the  course  of  action,  includ- 
ing interference  in  the  Company's  operations, 
which  led  the  United  Kingdom  Government  to 
apply  to  the  Court  for  interim  measures.     More- 


over the  Government  of  Iran  have  now  ordered 
the  expulsion  of  all  the  remaining  staff  of  the 
Company  in  Iran  and  this  action  is  clearly  con- 
trary to  the  provisional  measures  indicated  by  the 
Court.i 

3.  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  King- 
dom are  gravely  concerned  at  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  this  situation  and  at  the  threat  to  peace 
and  security  that  may  thereby  be  involved. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  expulsion  order  issued 
by  the  Government  of  Iran  is  scheduled  to  take 
effect  by  Thursday  October  4th,  I  have  the  honour 
to  request  that  the  Council  should  consider  this 
matter  as  one  of  extreme  ui'gency  and  I  would 
ask  that  a  meeting  of  the  Council  be  called  for  the 
morning  of  Monday  October  1st.  Since  His  Ex- 
cellency Ambassador  ISIuniz  will  be  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council  on  that  date,  I  am  sending 
a  copy  of  this  letter  to  him. 

4.  In  order  to  facilitate  speedy  discussion  of 
this  question,  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  a  draft 
resolution  which  Your  Excellency  will  no  doubt 
be  good  enough  to  have  circulated  at  once. 

TEXT  OF  U.K.  DRAFT  RESOLUTION 

D.N.  doc.  S/2358 
Sept.  29,  1951 

Whereas  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
acting  under  Article  41,  Paragraph  2,  of  its  stat- 
ute, notified  the  Security  Council  of  the  provi- 
sional measures  (the  text  of  which  is  annexed 
hereto)  indicated  by  the  Court  on  July  6tli  1951  at 
the  request  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company 
case;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Kingdom's  request  to  the 
Court  for  the  indication  of  provisional  measures 
was  based  on  the  contention  that  the  actions  of  the 


'The  refiner.v  at  Abailan  was  seized  by  Iranian  soldiers 
.'^ept.  27,  a  move  wliicli  carried  out  the  threat  voiced  by 
Prime  Minister  Mosadeq  in  his  message  of  Sept.  12  to  Am- 
bassador Harrimau ;  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  1,  1951,  p.  547. 
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Iranian  authorities  tlu'eatened  to  bring  the  whole 
process  of  oil  production  and  refining  to  a  stand- 
still in  the  circumstances  calculated  to  cause  irrep- 
arable damage  to  the  oil  producing  and  refinery 
installations  and  seriously  to  endanger  life  and 
property  and  cause  distress  to  the  areas  concerned 
and  the  findings  of  the  Court  constituted  an  im- 
plicit recognition  of  the  accuracy  of  this  conten- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  United  Kingdom  Government  at 
once  publicly  proclaimed  their  full  acceptance  of 
the  Court's  findings  and  so  informed  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran  but  the  Government  of  Iran  rejected 
these  findings  and  have  persisted  in  the  course  of 
action  (including  interference  in  the  Company's 
operations)  which  led  the  United  Kingdom  to  ap- 
ply to  the  Court  for  interim  measures;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Iran  have  now  or- 
dered the  expulsion  of  all  the  remaining  statf  of 
the  Company  in  Iran  and  this  action  is  clearly 
contrary  to  the  provisional  measures  indicated  by 
the  Court : 

The  Security  Council 

Concerned  at  the  dangers  inherent  in  this  sit- 
uation and  at  the  threat  to  peace  and  security  that 
may  thereby  be  involved : 

1.  Calls  upon  the  Government  of  Iran  to  act  in 
all  respects  in  conformity  with  the  provisional 
measures  indicated  by  the  Court  and  in  particular 
to  permit  the  continued  residence  at  Abadan  of 
the  Staif  affected  by  the  recent  expulsion  orders  or 
the  equivalent  of  such  staff: 

2.  Requests  the  Government  of  Iran  to  inform 
the  Security  Council  of  the  steps  taken  by  it  to 
carry  out  the  present  resolution. 

Annex 

Provisional  measures  indicated  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  on  July  Sth,  1951. 

The  Court 

Indicates,  pending  its  final  decision  in  the  proceedings 
instituted  on  Jlay  26th,  19.")1,  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
against  the  Imperial  Government  of  Iran,  the  following 
provisional  measures  which  will  apply  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocal  observance : 

1.  Tliat  the  Iranian  Government  and  the  United  King- 
dom Government  should  each  ensure  that  no  action  is 
taken  which  might  jTrejudice  the  ri;rhts  of  the  other  I'arty 
in  respect  of  the  carrying  out  of  any  decision  on  the 
merits  which  the  Court  may  subsequently  render ; 

2.  That  the  Iranian  Government  and  the  United  King- 
dom Government  should  each  ensure  that  no  action  of  any 
kind  is  taken  wliich  might  aggravate  or  extend  the  dis- 
pute submitted  to  tlie  Court; 

3.  That  tlie  Iranian  Government  and  the  United  King- 
dom Government  should  each  ensure  that  no  measure  of 
any  kind  should  be  taken  designed  to  hinder  the  carrying 
on  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  operations  of  the 
Anglo-Iranian  Oi)  Company,  Limited,  as  they  were  carried 
on  prior  to  May  1st,  19."il 

■i.  That  the  Company's  operations  in  Iran  should  con- 
tinue under  the  direction  of  its  management  as  it  was 
constituted  prior  to  May  1st.  19.jl,  subject  to  such  modi- 
fications as  may  be  brought  about  by  agreement  with  the 
Board  of  Supervision  referred  to  in  paragraph  5 ; 


r>.  That,  in  order  to  ensure  the  full  effect  of  the  pre- 
ceding provisions,  wliich  in  any  case  retain  their  own 
authority,  there  should  he  established  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  Iranian  Government  and  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  a  Board  to  be  known  as  the  Board  of  Super- 
vision composed  of  two  Members  appointed  by  each  of 
the  said  Governments  and  a  fifth  Meinlier,  who  should  be 
a  national  of  a  third  State  and  should  lie  chosen  by  agree- 
ment between  these  Governments,  or,  in  default  of  such 
agreement,  and  upon  the  joint  request  of  the  Parties,  by 
the  President  of  the  Court. 

The  Board  will  have  the  duty  of  ensuring  that  the 
Company's  operations  are  carried  on  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  above  set  forth.  It  will,  hitcr  alia,  have 
the  duty  of  auditing  the  revenue  and  expenses  and  of 
ensuring  that  all  revenue  in  excess  of  the  sums  required 
to  be  paid  in  the  course  of  the  normal  carrying  on  of  the 
operations  and  the  other  normal  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company,  Limited,  are  paid  into  ac- 
counts at  banks  to  be  selected  by  the  Board  on  the  under- 
taking of  such  banks  not  to  dispose  of  such  funds  except  in 
accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  Court  or  the  agree- 
ments of  the  Parties. 


Goals  Accomplished  at  Recent 
Conferences 

Remarks     hy     Secretary     Acheson     at     Neios 
Conference 

[Released  to  the  press  September  26] 

Since  we  last  met  here,  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  working  for  peace  and  freedom  have 
been  engaged  in  considerable  diplomatic  activity. 
It  may  be  useful,  therefore,  to  recapitulate  briefly 
the  facts  of  what  we  have  been  doing  and  where  we 
are  heading. 

In  San  Francisco  we  demonstrated  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  earnestly  working  for  peace,  know  how 
to  make  it,  and  are  willing  to  adjust  diiferences  in 
order  to  reach  the  common  goal.  Those  who  at- 
tempted to  prevent  this  achievement  clearly  dem- 
onstrated, on  the  other  hand,  that  while  they 
.speak  of  peace,  they  do  not  really  want  it  and  will, 
in  fact,  do  everything  they  can  to  prevent  it. 

In  the  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  in 
Washington,  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  France  further  cemented  their  unity  in 
creating  the  situations  of  strength,  without  which 
diplomatic  efforts  would  be  largely  ineffective. 

Furtlier  progress  on  this  realistic  road  to  peace 
was  made  in  the  Nato  Council  meeting  in  Ottawa 
where,  among  other  things,  we  recommended  the 
inclusion  of  Greece  and  Turkey  in  Nato,  tightened 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  empha- 
sized the  nonmilitary  objectives  of  Nato,  and  set 
up  a  committee  to  .study  the  total  requirements 
and  total  resources  of  this  great  alliance  which 
provides  such  a  hopeful  bulwark  against  further 
aggression  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East. 

We  fully  expect  to  make  further  progress  along 
this  road  in  two  other  major  diplomatic  meetings 
immediately  ahead — the  sixth  General  Assembly 
in  Paris  and  the  Nato  Council  in  Rome. 
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In  summary,  I  believe  that  in  this  series  of 
meetings  we  have  accomplished  three  principal 
things : 

We  have  further  cemented  the  unity  of  the  free 
world  in  the  pursuit  of  peace  and  freedom. 

We  have  further  increased  the  confidence  of  the 
free  world  in  its  ability  to  achieve  these  objectives. 

We  have  made  further  progrens  toward  these 


I  want  to  say  finally  that  no  one — and  no  na- 
tion— should  misjudge  our  purpose  or  our  method. 
Our  purpose  is  peace  with  fi'eedom  and  justice. 
Our  method,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  to  build 
those  situations  of  strength  which  are  essential  to 
the  achievement  of  our  purpose.  This  is  based  on 
our  conviction  that  the  desire  for  peace  is  not 
enough;  the  free  world  must  also  have  the 
strength  to  enforce  peace. 


Recent  International  Discussions  on  Cotton 

hy  Lester  E.  Edmond 


Two  intergovernmental  conferences  devoted  to 
consideration  of  international  cotton  develop- 
ments and  problems  convened  in  1951 :  the  tenth 
plenary  meeting  of  the  International  Cotton  Ad- 
visory Committee  met  from  February  1-9,  at 
Lahore,  Pakistan ;  ^  and  the  Cotton-Cotton  Linters 
Committee  of  the  International  Materials  Con- 
ference convened  at  Washington  on  March  5. 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee 

The  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee 
(IcAc),  whose  membership  consists  of  28  of  the 
major  cotton  producing  and  consuming  nations 
of  the  world,  is  an  advisory  and  fact-finding  or- 
ganization designed  to  promote  cooperation  in  the 
solution  of  international  problems  affecting  cot- 
ton. Its  continuing  objectives  are  to  furnish  in- 
formation regarding  the  current  world  cotton 
situation  and  to  formulate  recommendations  and 
suggestions  for  international  collaboration  in 
studying  and  dealing  with  world  cotton  problems. 

The  IcAC,  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  aii  inter- 
national cotton  meeting  held  in  September  1939, 
has,  in  its  relatively  short  existence,  seen  con- 
siderable fluctuation  in  the  cotton  supply  and  de- 
mand situation.  The  period  of  large  cotton  sur- 
pluses and  depressed  prices,  in  which  the  com- 
mittee was  born,  gave  way  to  one  of  threatened 

'  Member  governments  which  participated  in  the  tenth 
plenary  meeting  were  Argentina,  Australia,  Celgium,  Bra- 
zil, Canada,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Finland,  France,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  India,  Italy,  .Japan,  the  Netherlands, 
Pakistan,  Spain,  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States.  Member  governments  which  did  not  par- 
ticipate were  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  Austria,  China, 
Greece,  Mexico,  Peru,  the  Philippines,  and  Turkey.  The 
following  nonmember  governments  were  observers  at  the 
meeting :  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Poland,  Switzerland, 
S.vria,  and  Yugoslavia.  ( Switzerland  became  a  member 
of  the  IcAc  following  the  tenth  meeting.)  An  observer 
from  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion was  also  present. 


shortages  and  high  prices  in  1947-48.  By  1949-50, 
however,  the  rapid  rise  in  world  cotton  production 
had  caused  the  supply  to  exceed  the  demand  again 
by  a  substantial  margin.  In  the  following  year, 
another  complete  reversal  took  place,  and  between 
the  time  of  the  ninth  plenary  meeting  in  May  1950, 
and  the  tenth  in  February  1951,  the  world  found  ' 
that  the  cotton  surplus  had  disappeared  and  that 
a  severe  cotton  shortage  was  in  prospect.  This 
situation  was  in  large  measure  due  to  an  extraor- 
dinary coincidence — a  sharply  reduced  cotton  crop 
in  the  United  States,  compared  with  the  levels  of 
previous  years,  came  at  a  time  when  world  cotton 
consumption  as  a  result  of  the  outbreak  of  fighting 
in  Korea  far  surpassed  any  previous  pre- World 
War  II  or  postwar  level. 

The  major  concern  of  those  attending  the  ninth 
plenary  meeting  in  May  1950  was  the  then  increas- 
ing world  surplus  of  cotton  as  compared  with  the 
effective  world  demand.  Evidence  of  this  concern 
is  found  in  some  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
ninth  meeting.  For  example.  Resolution  XII, 
paragraph  B,  of  the  ninth  plenary  meeting  called 
for  the  Standing  Committee  to  follow  develop- 
ments in  the  balance-of-payments  situation  as  it 
affected  cotton  and  to  report  on  the  matter  at  the 
tenth  plenary  meeting.  Paragraph  F  of  the  same 
resolution  called  for  the  Standing  Committee  to 
consider  certain  intergovernmental  measures  re- 
lating to  commodity  agreements  with  specific  ref- 
erence to  cotton  and  to  report  to  the  tenth  plenary 
meeting.^  In  both  of  the  above  cases  the  Secre-  ■ 
tariat  was  instructed  to  prepare  studies  for  con- 
sideration of  the  Standing  Committee. 

The  sudden  change  from  a  surplus  condition  to 
one  of  world  deficit  in  cotton  is  evident  from  the 
nature  of  the  problems  considered  at  the  tenth 
plenary  meeting  as  compared  with  those  consid- 
ered at  the  ninth.     Resolution  IX  of  the  tenth 


^  For  text  of  this  and  other  resolutions  of  the  ninth 
plenary  meeting,  see  Bulletin  of  July  24,  1950,  p.  146. 
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meeting,  referring  to  the  Secretariat's  report  Cot- 
ton and  the  Balance  of  Payments,  noted  that  the 
dollar  situation  of  certain  countries  had  consider- 
ably improved  during  the  second  half  of  1950 
and  requested  the  Standing  Committee  to  keep  the 
situation  under  review  and  to  report  to  the 
eleventh  plenary  meeting  in  the  event  of  signifi- 
cant deterioration.^  Resolution  X  referred  to  the 
Secretariat's  report,  Consideration  of  Intergov- 
ernmental Commodity  Arrangements  in  Relation 
to  Cotton,  and  chapter  VI  of  the  proposed  charter 
of  the  International  Trade  Organization  and  asked 
the  Secretariat  to  continue  its  studies  and  re- 
search into  the  question  of  commodity  agreements 
with  the  objective  of  preparing  data  which  might 
be  needed  for  further  study.  These  data  would 
include  statistical  information  and  consideration 
of  the  problem  of  buffer  stocks  in  cotton.  Reso- 
lution XI  requested  the  Secretariat,  under  super- 
vision of  the  Standing  Committee,  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  various  United  Nations  agencies,  and 
other  international  agencies  concerned  with  tech- 
nical and  financial  aid,  the  benefits  that  would  re- 
sult from  the  immediate  promotion  of  increased 
yields  in  cotton  production  in  underdeveloped 
countries. 

A  special  subcommittee  considered  the  problem 
of  export  taxes  on  cotton.  Although  the  subcom- 
mittee recognized  that  the  imposition  of  fiscal 
measures  was  the  prerogative  of  governments, 
delegates  from  many  importing  countries  ex- 
pressed grave  concern  that  the  levy  of  such  taxes, 
by  increasing  the  price  of  cotton,  impaired  the 
regular  flow  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  as  well  as 
good  will  in  the  cotton  trade.  The  aggravating 
effect  of  export  taxes  on  cotton  price  fluctuations, 
resulting  from  the  addition  of  a  further  unstable 
element  in  the  cotton  price  structure,  was  also 
stressed.  On  the  other  hand,  delegates  of  some 
of  the  producing  countries  said  that  export  taxes 
should  not  be  considered  responsible  for  the  in- 
creased prices  of  the  1950-51  season.  Export 
I  taxes,  they  said,  had  been  imposed  because  cotton 
prices  had  previously  risen  to  such  high  levels  as 
to  make  the  imposition  of  taxes  necessary  to  avoid 
or  suppress  inflation  in  certain  cotton-exporting 
countries. 

Other  resolutions  pertained  to  the  organization 
and  finances  of  the  Icac  and  to  the  problem  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  operation  of  the 
Committee's  informational  and  statistical  func- 
tions in  order  to  enhance  the  benefits  derived  from 
them  by  recipients.  It  was  recommended  that 
member  governments  establish  a  national  coordi- 
nating agency  or  designate  an  existing  office  as 
liaison  to  the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Secretariat  and  that  specified  information 

'  For  text  of  resolutions  of  the  tenth  meeting,  see 
Proceedings  of  the  Tenth  Plenary  Meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  published  by  the 
International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  South  Asri- 
culture  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  $2.00. 


be  made  available  to  the  Secretariat  on  a  regular 
basis.  A  request  was  made  that  member  govern- 
ments improve  cotton-price  data  in  conjunction 
with  a  recommendation  that  governments  of  cot- 
ton-exporting countries  publish  weekly  f.o.b. 
prices  of  their  principal  qualities  and/or  varieties. 
A  work  program  was  established  for  the  Secre- 
tariat to  consist  of  the  regular  publication  of  the 
Monthly  Review  of  the  World  Cotton  Situation 
and  the  Statistical  Bulletin,  and,  insofar  as  feasi- 
ble, of  five  special  studies,  as  follows : 

( 1 )  A  special  study  of  world  cotton  prices,  with 
attention  to  the  availability  and  reliability  of  cot- 
ton-price data,  ways  and  means  of  improving  these 
data,  and  factors  affecting  the  price  of  cotton. 

(2)  Analysis  and  comparison  of  national  sta- 
tisliical  procedures,  giving  particular  attention  to 
statistics  of  cotton  production,  consumption,  and 
stocks,  with  a  statement  of  the  views  of  the  Secre- 
tariat as  to  which  procedures  are  preferable. 

(3)  The  preparation  and  publication  of  a  refer- 
ence book  of  world  cotton  statistics. 

(4)  A  study  of  the  potentialities  of  man-made 
fibers  as  a  substitute  for  meeting  the  world  fiber 
shortages,  and  as  a  competitor  of  cotton  when  cot- 
ton supplies  become  adequate. 

(5)  A  comparison  of  the  various  growths  of 
cotton  with  respect  to  staple  length,  grade  stand- 
ards, and  spinning  qualities  in  order  to  provide  the 
basis  for  a  better  understanding  of  price  differ- 
entials. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  the  International 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee  cooperate  to  the  full- 
est extent  with  the  Cotton-Cotton  Linters  Com- 
mittee of  the  International  Materials  Conference 
in  providing  information  and  statistics,  so  that 
duplication  and  unnecessary  expense  might  be 
avoided. 


Cotton-Cotton  Linters  Committee, 
International  Materials  Conference 

The  International  Materials  Conference  (Imc) 
was  formed  to  help  solve  the  critical  problems  fac- 
ing the  nations  of  the  free  world  resulting  from 
the  world-wide  shortages  existing  in  many  com- 
modities.^ On  January  12, 1951,  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States,  tlie  United  Kingdom,  and 
France  announced  that  they  had  agreed  that  jjro- 
posals  should  be  made  to  other  interested  govern- 
ments for  the  creation  of  a  number  of  standing 
international  commodity  groups,  representing  the 
governments  of  producing  and  consuming  coun- 
tries throughout  the  free  world  which  have  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  the  commodity  concerned.  At 
the  present  time  seven  commodity  committees  are 
in  existence,  one  of  which  is  the  Cotton-Cotton 
Linters  Committee. 

Thirteen  countries  are  members  of  the  Cotton- 

*  For  an  article  on  the  International  Materials  Confer- 
ence see  Bulletin  of  July  2,  1951,  p.  23. 
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Cotton  Linters  Committee.  These  are  Belgium 
(representing  Benelux),  Brazil,  Canada,  France, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  India,  Italy, 
Japan,  Mexico.  Peru,  Turkey,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States.  The  terms  of  refer- 
ence for  all  the  Imc  committees  state  that  their 
purpose  is  to  consider  and  recommend,  or  report 
to  governments  concerned,  specific  action  which 
should  be  taken  in  order  to  expand  production, 
increase  availabilities,  conserve  supplies,  and  as- 
sure the  most  effective  distribution  and  utilization 
of  supplies  among  consuming  countries. 

The  Cotton-Cotton  Linters  Committee  convened 
on  March  5,  1951,  and  by  March  15  completed  its 
first  set  of  meetings.  The  committee  surveyed  the 
1950-51  world  cotton  situation  and  the  prospects 
for  the  1951-52  cotton  year  on  the  basis  of  the  data 
submitted  by  participating  governments  and  by 
the  Secretariat  of  the  International  Cotton  Ad- 
visoi-y  Committee.  Although  the  Cotton-Cotton 
Linters  Committee  noted  the  improved  prospects 
for  the  1951-52  world  cotton  supply,  it  invited  all 
interested  governments  to  submit  to  the  commit- 
tee comprehensive  statistics  and  other  relevant 
information  to  enable  it  to  make  a  detailed  study 
of  the  position  in  cotton  and  cotton  linters.  Little 
could  be  accomplished  with  respect  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  1950-51  cotton  supply  since  the  cotton 
year  was  7  months  old  at  the  time  of  the  convening 
of  the  Cotton-Cotton  Linters  Committee.  The 
committee  therefore  recessed,  pending  the  sub- 
mission of  the  statistics  and  information  by  the 
interested  governments  and  the  summarization  of 
the  returns  by  the  Secretariat. 

On  June  18  the  committee  reconvened  and  since 
tliat  time  has  completed  an  examination  of  the 
prospective  1951-52  raw  cotton  situation.  On  the 
basis  of  the  available  data,  the  committee,  on 
August  15,  concluded  that  the  supply  situation 
had  improved  sufficiently  so  that  no  special  inter- 
national action  affecting  the  distribution  of  cot- 
ton and  cotton  linters  was  necessary  at  that  time. 
The  principal  factor  in  the  committee's  decision 
was  the  official  cotton  report  of  the  United  States 
on  August  8,  which  indicated  a  crop  of  17,200,000 
bales  (of  500  pounds  gross  weight)  as  compared 
with  the  exceptionally  small  crop  of  10,012.000 
bales  last  season.  However,  the  Cotton-Cotton 
Linters  Committee  is  keeping  its  organization  in- 
tact and  will  be  prepared  to  resume  activity  if,  in 
the  future,  such  action  appears  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable. 

No  inconsistencies  are  involved  in  the  activities 
of  the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee 
and  the  Cotton-Cotton  Linters  Committee  of  the 
International  Materials  Conference.  The  latter 
body,  under  its  terms  of  reference,  is  concerned 
with  immediate  problems  of  raw  material  short- 
ages and  would  consider  long-term  measures  only 
if  a  long-term  shortage  were  to  threaten.  Its  view 
til  at  no  international  action  is  necessary  at  this 
t  ime  to  affect  the  distribution  of  cotton  and  cotton 


linters  is  taken  fi'om  its  own  special  standpoint 
and  is  predicated  on  a  finding  that  these  commodi- 
ties are  not  now  in  short  supply.  The  Icac,  on 
its  part,  is  concerned  with  basic  long-term  prob- 
lems of  countries  primarily  interested  in  cotton 
as  producers  and  exporters,  as  well  as  with  the 
problems  of  countries  that  are  primarily  im- 
porters and  consumers;  and  its  field  of  interest  is 
necessarily  much  broader  than  that  of  shortages. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  all  governments  par- 
ticipating in  the  Cotton-Cotton  Linters  Commit- 
tee of  the  Imc  are  members  also  of  tlie  Icac.  The 
two  committees  cooperate  effectively,  and  the  Icac 
with  its  large  fund  of  statistical  data  and  its  well- 
established  channels  of  information  has  been  able 
to  lend  invaluable  assistance  to  the  Cotton  Com- 
mittee of  the  Imc. 

In  normal  j'ears,  nearly  half  of  the  world's  cot- 
ton exports  are  supplied  by  the  United  States.  As 
a  result,  many  countries  look  to  the  United  States 
for  their  supplies  of  cotton  while,  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  coin,  this  country  finds  it  necessary  to 
export  a  very  substantial  portion  of  its  annual 
production  if  the  cotton  sector  of  the  economy  is 
to  be  maintained  on  a  healtliy  basis.  With  the 
United  States  so  deeply  involved  in  the  world  cot- 
ton picture,  this  country  will  continue  to  play  an 
active  role  in  international  discussions  concerning 
cotton. 

•  Mr.  Edmond,  mithor  of  the  above  article,  is  an 
international  econ-omist  on  the  Agrictiltwral  Prod- 
vets  Staf,  Office  of  I ntematioTial  Materials  Policy. 
The  article,  had  the  benefit  of  reinew  and  comment 
hy  Arthur  W.  Palmer,  head  of  the  Cotton  Division. 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Depart- 
ment o'/  Agriculture. 


Korean  Armistice  Negotiations 

Message  from  U.N.  Commander 
to  Communist  Commanders 

General  Matthew  B.  Ridgtcay  on  Sepfemier  27  sent 
the  fntlnicinff  message  to  the  Communist  commanders: 

Since  your  liaison  ofiicers  have  stated  they  are  not  an 
thorized  to  discuss  or  arrange  satisfactory  conditions  tCr 
resumption  of  armistice  talks,  I  submit  the  following  pr.. 
posal  directly  to  you.  I  believe  this  proposal  provides  for 
arrangements  that  can  be  mutually  satisfactory  to  both 
our  sides. 

I  propose  that  both  delesations  meet  as  early  as  possi- 
ble at  a  place  approximately  midway  between  the  batil 
lines  in  the  vicinity  of  Songhyon-ni. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  agreed  by  both  sides  that  this 
meeting  place  would  be  kept  free  of  armed  troops  and 
that  both  sides  would  abstain  from  any  hostile  acts  or 
exercise  of  authority  over  members  of  the  other  side  in 
their  passage  to  this  point  or  while  they  are  there. 

I  propose  that  upon  resumption  of  delegation  meetings 
at  this  place  both  delegations  be  prepared  to  return  to 
the  discussion  of  item  two  of  the  agenda  immediately  fol- 
lowing any  discussion  that  may  be  needed  to  clarify  phys- 
ical and  security  arrangements  at  the  meeting  place. 

If  you  <()ncur  I  will  arrange  to  have  our  liaison  officers' 
meet  to  discuss  immediate  erection  of  the  necessary  phys- 
ical facilities. 
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U.N.  Ground  Commander 
Reports  on  Summer  Campaign 

Lf.  Gen.  James  A.  Van  Fleet  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement  at  Eighth  Army  He  ad  quarters  in 
Korea  on  September  30: 

As  commanding  general  of  the  Eighth  Army, 
responsible  for  the  United  Nations  forces  in 
Korea,  I  feel  that  an  informal  report  both  to  my 
command  and  to  the  peoples  of  the  free  world,  is 
essential  at  this  time. 

On  25  September,  1951,  United  Nations  forces 
concluded  a  summer's  limited  objective  campaign 
against  Communist  aggression.  This  campaign 
phase,  following  our  successful  spring  counter- 
offensive  extended  from  25  May,  1951,  to  25  Sep- 
tember, 1951.  As  of  this  date,  we  launched  our 
autumn  offensive.  Whether  this  effort  will  be 
limited  or  otherwise,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say. 

My  basic  mission  during  the  past  four  months 
has  i>een  to  destroy  the  enemy  so  that  the  men  of 
the  Eighth  Army  will  not  be  destroyed.  During 
the  Kaesong  conference,  there  was  at  no  time  any 
positive  assurance  of  an  immediate  cease-fire. 
Consequently  each  loaded  enemy  weapon  was  a 
definite  threat  to  the  E'iiihth  Army. 

It  was  imperative  that  we  knock  out  as  many  of 
these  weapons  as  we  could  find. 

On  25  May,  1951,  we  had  established  ourselves 
solidly  as  the  repeller  of  aggression.  Between  the 
date  of  that  victoi-y  and  25  September,  1951,  we 
have  been  chewing  successfully  at  his  vitality. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  we  didn't  pur- 
sue tlie  Communist  aggressor  and  finish  him  off  in 
the  early  months  of  summer.  Foremost,  the 
enemy  at  that  time,  if  we  had  continued  full-scale 
United  Nations  pressure,  could  have  withdrawn 
to  his  Manchurian  sanctuary,  recouped  at  his  lei- 
sure and  then  returned  to  spill  his  violence  on  the 
Eighth  Army.  Rather  than  march  to  the  banks 
of  the  Yalu  and  dig  in  for  inevitable  attack,  we 
found  it  far  more  profitable  during  the  summer 
months  to  punish  his  ranks,  his  communications 
and  supply  lines  midway  in  Korea. 

It  was  imperative  that  the  Eighth  Army  remain 
active  to  forestall  the  dreaded  softening  process  of 
stagnation.    A  "sit-down"  army  is  subject  to  col- 
lapse at  the  first  sign  of  an  enemy  effort.    An  army 
that  stops  to  tie  its  shoestrings  seldom  regains  the 
initiative  essential  to  effective  combat.    As  com- 
mander of  the  Eighth  Army,  I  couldn't  allow  my 
forces  to  become  soft  and  dormant.    I  couldn't  let 
1  them  slip  into  a  condition  that  eventually  would 
I  cause  horrendous  casualties.    So  the  Eighth  Army 
jkept  needling  the  enemy  witli  limited  objective 
attacks. 

While  these  attacks  served  further  to  cripple 
the  Communist  aggressor,  United  Nations  forces 
were  working  at  their  trade.  Day  by  the  day  they 
were  absorbing  new  lessons  and  gradually  learn- 
ing the  profession  of  fighting — a  profession  they 
liad  to  learn  to  do  properly  the  job  assigned. 
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Week  by  week,  as  new  men  replaced  rotated  vet- 
erans, the  Eighth  Army  was  utilized  more  a.nd 
more  as  a  combat  school.  The  system  of  rotation 
has  provided  us  with  thousands  of  veterans  at 
home,  while  here  in  Korea  the  replacements  are 
steadily  assuming  the  poise  that  attends  combat 
experience.  We  are  a  far  superior  army  today 
than  we  were  last  spring  or  a  year  ago. 

In  prodding  the  enemy  in  the  deep  belly  of  the 
peninsula,  we  have  suffered  casualties.  To  me  they 
represent  a  personal  as  well  as  a  military  loss.  We 
suffered  many  of  these  casualties  in  taking  hills 
which  on  the  surface  appeared  minor  in  signifi- 
cance. These  hills  demanded  upward  steps— steps 
courageously  made  in  June,  July,  August,  and 
September— steps  that  trampled  the  Communist 
timetable. 

It  was  militarily  essential  to  take  these  hills  to 
deny  the  enemy  commanding  terrain  in  close 
proximity.  It  was  mandatory  that  we  control  the 
high  ground  features  so  that  we  would  look  down 
the  throats  of  the  enemy  and  thereby  better  per- 
form our  task  of  destruction.  It  was  paramount 
that  we  keep  the  enemy  off  balance  during  our 
limited  offensive  so  that  he  couldn't  close  in,  build 
up  at  our  cloorstep  and  then  plunge  into  our  lines. 
In  seizing  these  hills,  we  lost  men  but,  in  losing 
a  comparative  few,  we  saved  other  thousands.  As 
we  open  our  autumn  campaign,  the  enemy  poten- 
tial along  the  front  line  has  been  sharply  reduced 
liy  our  hill-hopping  tactics.  United  Nations 
forces  have  punched  him  off  balance  and  he  has 
never  regained  the  equilibrium  essential  to  a 
sound,  methodical  buildup  operation. 

The  Communist  forces  in  Korea  are  not  liqui- 
dated, but  they  are  badly  crippled.  Evacuated 
enemy  casualties  inflicted  by  ground  action  alone 
during  the  period  25  May  to  25  September,  total 
188,237.  For  every  man  we  lost,  killed  and 
wounded,  the  enemy  paid  dearly.  In  four 
months,  he  suffered  not  only  staggering  personnel 
elimination,  but  his  hopes  for  combat  recovery 
were  sharply  retarded. 

The  storied  boy  hero  of  Holland  who  jammed 
his  finger  in  a  dike  to  stem  the  flow  of  a  possible 
resurgent  flood  was  a  soldier.  The  gallant  men  of 
the  Eighth  Army  who  have  died  during  the  "dim 
out"  war  months  of  summer  have  performed  the 
same  mission.  They  have  placed  their  lives  in  the 
United  Nations  bulwark  so  that  not  only  are  we 
intact  but  we  are  stronger  than  ever.  If  the 
Dutcli  boy  hadn't  plugged  the  aperture,  the  po- 
tential floodwater  might  well  have  destroyed  the 
civilization  he  knew. 

And  so  it  was  with  the  Eighth  Army.  During 
the  past  four  months,  if  we  had  allowed  the  tide 
of  the  enemy  to  sweep  the  United  Nations  defense 
wall  above  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  without  con- 
stantly plugging  our  leaks  and  seeking  out  his 
strong  points,  we  should  have  been  overpowered 
and  washed  away  pending  resumption  of  full- 
scale  combat. 
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In  seizing  a  predominant  scaling  objective,  we 
lost  men — men  who  jammed  their  fingers  in  the 
dike  so  that  the  Communist  flood  waters  could  not 
destroy  a  free  civilization. 

It  has  been  essential,  in  the  combat  shadows 
stemming  from  the  accordion  peace  light  at  Kae- 


song,  to  maintain  a  stern  watch  in  the  peninsula 
and  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay  by  seeking  him  out 
and  destroying  him. 

We  await  the  hour  when  he  concludes  his  trans- 
gression and  trust  then  that  the  guns  will  be 
silenced. 


U.S.  Proposes  U.N.  Action  on  Cartels 


STATEMENT  BY  ISADOR  LUBIN 
U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  ECOSOC  > 

The  question  of  international  restrictive  business 
practices  is  relatively  new  to  conferences  on  inter- 
national affairs.  It  is  new,  not  merely  in  the  sense 
that  this  is  the  first  time  the  subject  has  come  before 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  It  is  new  in  the 
sense  that  only  in  the  postwar  years  have  govern- 
ments seriously  given  consideration  to  the  problem 
and  worked  upon  it  together. 

Since  it  was  the  United  States  which  placed  the 
item  on  the  Council's  agenda,^  I  want  to  speak  for 
a  little  while  about  the  reasons  why  we  proposed 
it  and  about  what  we  feel  might  flow  from  the  fact 
that  an  important  organ  of  the  United  Nations 
may  choose  to  act  in  this  field. 

For  more  than  60  years,  the  public  policy  of  the 
United  States  has  condemned  cartels  and  mon- 
opolies. During  this  period  we  have  repeatedly 
tightened  our  laws  against  monopolies  and  have 
steadily  increased  our  budgetary  expenditures  and 
the  size  of  the  staff  we  use  to  discover  and  prose- 
cute monopolies.  We  now  initiate  about  two  new 
legal  proceedings  per  week,  designed  either  to 
destroy  existing  monopolies  and  cartels  or  to  fore- 
stall the  rise  ot  new  ones.  Although  we  have  not 
been  wholly  successful  in  eliminating  restrictive 
business  practices,  we  have  been  able  to  keep  the 
industrial  markets  of  the  United  States  basically 
competitive  and  thereby  provide  an  essential  safe- 
guard for  our  high  productivity,  our  rapid  indus- 
trial progress,  and  our  high  and  continuously  ris- 
ing standard  of  living. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  looks  upon 
any  action  to  prevent  restrictive  business  practices 
by  the  United  Nations  as  a  supporting  arm  for 
policies  which  already  have  been  accepted  by  this 
Council. 

To  be  more  specific,  we  are  all  agreed  that  the 


'  Made  before  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  on  Sept.  11  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  Sept.  13. 

'Bulletin  of  Aug.  i:{,  1051,  p.  277. 


most  pressing  problem  before  the  world  today  is 
increasing  the  standards  of  living  of  people  every- 
where. Yet  international  cartels,  which  are  now 
in  the  process  of  increasing  their  power  and  the 
range  of  their  influence,  can,  should  they  so  desire, 
frustrate  the  end  we  seek. 

We  are  agreed  similarly  that  measures  must  be 
taken  to  increase  international  trade.  Yet  cartels 
can  undo  much  of  the  positive  work  that  govern- 
ments now  are  doing  collectively. 

We  are  agreed  that  strenuous  efforts  should  be 
made  to  promote  economic  development,  to  utilize 
efficiently  our  natural  and  human  resources,  to  im- 
prove productivity  and  the  adaptation  of  modern 
technology  in  industry.  We  may  not  always  agree 
on  the  affirmative  steps  needed  to  accomplish  these 
ends.  But  we  should  be  able  to  agree  rather  read- 
ily to  prevent  private  business  practices  which 
obstruct  their  achievement. 

Business  practices  which  have  monopolistic  ef- 
fects are  inconsistent  with  the  economic  and  social 
ends  sought  by  free  governments.  Unchecked, 
they  can  become  a  major  barrier  to  the  economic 
programs  cherished  by  this  Council.  In  this  sense, 
the  measures  here  proposed  by  the  United  States 
are  designed  to  protect  the  structure  we  are  build- 
ing together,  to  prevent  its  being  undermined  or 
weakened. 

One  of  the  major  foreign  policy  objectives  of 
governments  since  the  war  has  been  to  increase  the 
volume  of  international  trade  by  reducing  trade 
barriers.  To  this  end.  many  countries  have  partic- 
ipated in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  under  which  tariffs,  quantitative  restric- 
tions, and  other  trade  barriers  have  been  reduced 
or  eliminated.  Other  special  arrangements  have 
sought  the  same  end — for  example,  the  European 
Payments  Union,  the  Benelux  agreement,  and  the 
Schuman  Plan. 

Yet  the  trade  barriers  imposed  by  cartels  are 
fully  Civjjable  of  bringing  about  the  same  result"- 
as  tariffs,  quotas,  and  other  trade  restrictions, 
nearly  as  fast  as  they  are  removed  by  governments. 
In  fact,  they  can  limit  trade  even  more  severely. 
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Example  of  Cartel  Operation 

Let  me  give  you  a  case  in  point.  The  most  com- 
mon form  of  international  cartel  is  one  in  which 
an  individual  company,  or  a  group  of  companies 
operating  in  the  same  country,  is  given  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  sell  in  its  home  market.  In  return, 
this  company  or  gi'oup  agrees  to  stay  out  of  the 
home  markets  of  other  participants  in  the  cartel. 
Markets  of  countries  in  which  there  is  no  cartel 
member  are  allocated  or  divided  up  among  the  in- 
dividual cartel  members  by  agreement. 

A  relatively  short  time  ago  my  Government  un- 
covered and  broke  up,  by  court  decree,  a  cartel 
composed  of  American  and  European  producers, 
which  had  deliberately  prevented  the  development 
of  an  important  industry  in  Latin  America. 

Certain  European  and  American  manufacturers 
had  agreed  upon  an  arrangement  under  which  they 
^ave  each  other  exclusive  rights  to  sales  in  their 
iwn  national  tei-ritory.  In  addition,  this  arrange- 
nent  gave  the  United  States  producers  exclusive 
•ights  to  sell  in  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  and  Egypt.  The 
narkets  of  China,  South  America,  and  certain 
Jentral  American  countries  were  divided  between 
:\.merican  and  European  producers  under  quotas 
;hat  varied  from  country  to  country. 

The  participants  undertook  even  to  prevent  in- 
lependent  business  enterprises,  that  is,  non-cartel 
nembers,  from  making  shipments  that  might  off- 
set the  restrictive  effects  of  the  quotas  assigned. 
In  this  particular  instance,  if  a  cartel  member 
railed  to  keep  a  non-member  producer  in  his  own 
:ountry  from  shipping  the  controlled  product  into 
ixport  markets  dominated  by  the  cartel,  the  cartel 
nember  in  question  had  his  own  export  quota  cut 
jy  an  amount  corresponding  to  what  the  non- 
nember  had  shipped  abroad  into  cartel  territory. 
[n  other  words,  cartel  members  were  put  into  the 
wsition  where  they  had  to  police  independent  pro- 
lucers  in  their  respective  countries. 

The  cartel  members  also  agreed  that  if  any  mem- 
3er  should  erect  a  plant  in  any  export  mai-ket  re- 
served for  him,  that  plant  would  not  be  permitted 
o  export  to  other  countries.  If  a  member  of  tlie 
•artel  erected  a  plant  in  a  country  whose  markets 
le  shared  with  other  members  of  the  cartel,  it  was 
igreed  that  he  would  offer  proportionate  owner- 
hip  to  those  pai'ticular  members. 

These  provisions  in  themselves  were  enough  to 
•etard  industrial  development  in  the  countries 
v'hose  markets  were  divided  among  members  of 
he  cartel.  But  in  practice,  the  cartel  members 
rent  even  further.  They  used  their  market 
'greement  to  establish  high  prices.  When  they 
leard  of  any  independent  attempt  to  build  a  com- 
)eting  ])lant  in  any  country,  they  cut  prices  in  that 
)articular  country,  just  long  enough  to  prevent 
he  new  plant  from  getting  started.  In  one  case, 
ine  of  the  cartel  members  actually  built  a  small 
ilant  in  a  Latin  American  country  to  forestall  the 
rection  of  a  larger  plant  by  an  independent  com- 
letitor. 


The  purpose  of  the  cartel  I  have  been  describ- 
ing, as  revealed  in  the  court  proceedings  in  the 
suit  brought  by  the  United  States  Government, 
was  to  preserve  for  its  members  as  much  of  their 
export  markets  as  possible,  by  limiting  the  devel- 
opment of  production  within  those  markets. 

This  example,  taken  from  real  life — from  the 
records  of  the  United  States  courts — illustrates 
how  international  cartels  can  influence  the  econ- 
omy of  the  world.  By  allocating  export  mar- 
kets among  its  members,  an  international  cartel 
may  channel  trade  as  it  wishes,  to  or  from  any 
market.  It  can  do  so  as  decisively  as  a  government 
could  through  tariffs  and  preferential  agreements. 
By  setting  private  quotas,  it  may  impose  quanti- 
tative restrictions  on  trade  fully  as  effective  as  any 
quota  set  by  any  government.  By  preventing  im- 
ports into  the  home  markets  of  its  members,  it  may 
impose  a  series  of  private  embargoes  upon  trade, 
embargoes  as  effective  as  any  governmental  re- 
striction. The  over-all  effect  may  be  not  only  to 
hinder  the  growth  of  trade;  it  may  also  frustrate 
the  efforts  of  underdeveloped  countries  to  develop 
any  particular  industry. 

Distinction  Between  Cartel  Restrictions  and  Tariffs 

There  is  one  important  difference  between  the 
trade  barriers  established  by  cartels  and  those 
establi-shed  by  governments.  A  tariff  law  in  a 
free  country  must  be  voted  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  The  lawmakers  must  decide  on  the 
size  and  shape  and  form  of  trade  restriction  which 
reflects  the  interests  of  their  nation  and  its  citi- 
zens. But  a  cartel  agreement  is  arranged  by  pri- 
vate organizations,  and  the  interests  served  are 
private  interests  alone.  Moreover,  in  a  cartel,  the 
enterprises  making  these  decisions  may  not  even 
be  owned  by  the  citizens  of  the  country  whose 
trade  they  allocate.  They  may  not  even  be  dom- 
iciled within  that  country. 

A  second  objective  of  governments,  as  revealed 
by  the  activities  of  this  Council,  is  the  attainment 
of  high  levels  of  production  and  employment. 
The  restrictions  imposed  by  cartels  may  thwart 
this  puri)ose  also,  by  restricting  production  and 
con.sequently  restricting  employment. 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  United  States  has  in- 
voked its  anti-trust  laws  against  more  than  60  in- 
ternational restrictive  arrangements,  and  it  has 
examined  a  considerable  number  of  others.  We 
have  not  encountered  any  case  in  which  a  cartel 
agreement  contains  any  provision  designed  to  reg- 
ularize employment  or  expand  payrolls.  If  car- 
tels ever  do  serve  such  a  purpose,  it  is  only  indi- 
rectly. 

Indeed,  court  hearings  have  shown  instances 
where,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  prices,  car- 
tels have  reduced  the  volume  of  production  or  sale 
and  have  prevented  the  construction  of  new 
plants.  Such  restrictions,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  been  adopted  without  reference  to  their  ef- 
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fects  on  employment.  The  possible  exceptions  are 
in  the  few  countries  where  cartels  are  under  ex- 
plicit or  tacit  surveillance  by  the  State. 

A  third  objective  of  this  Council  and  of  gov- 
ernments is  to  impi-ove  technology.  This  is  an 
end  sought  by  all  progressive  countries.  But  it  is 
especially  important  for  underdeveloped  countries. 

I  have  already  mentioned  how,  to  protect  the 
export  business  of  their  members,  cartels  may  limit 
their  own  investment  in  productive  facilities  in  the 
countries  which  they  regard  as  export  marlcets, 
and  how  they  may  also  seek  to  prevent  such  invest- 
ment by  others.  To  discourage  independent  pro- 
ducers, our  court  records  show  that  they  often  use 
the  weapons  of  cut-throat  competition,  denial  of 
access  to  patents  and  technical  know-how,  refusal 
to  supply  raw  materials,  and  efforts  to  prevent  ac- 
cess to  credit. 

If  they  fail  to  prevent  the  rise  of  an  industry  in 
a  new  country,  cartel  members  have  been  known  to 
acquire  a  share  of  ownership  in  locally  owned 
plants,  not  for  the  purpose  of  developing  them, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  and  limiting  their 
growth. 

In  developed  and  underdeveloped  countries 
alike,  cartel  members  may  delay  the  introduction 
of  new  technology  to  avoid  a  decline  in  the  value 
of  the  equipment  they  already  possess.  A  favorite 
device  for  repressing  new  technology  is  through 
the  "patent  pool."  Cartel  members  have  been 
known  to  obtain  patents  both  on  the  process  which 
they  themselves  intend  to  use  and  on  alternative 
processes  which  non-member  competitors  might 
use. 

By  exchange  of  patents,  it  is  possible  for  each 
member  of  the  cartel  to  obtain,  in  the  markets  allo- 
cated to  him,  the  strength  that  inheres  in  all  of 
the  patents  owned  by  all  of  the  members,  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  any  independent  company 
from  using  these  patents.  Thus,  in  many 
countries,  the  cartel  member  may  reserve  to  him- 
self alone  the  patented  technology  which  he 
actually  makes  use  of,  may  limit  production  under 
that  technology,  and  may  prevent  any  competitor 
from  using  patented  technology  developed  by  all 
the  cartel  members,  wdiicli  he  owns,  but  does  not 
use. 

A  fourth  major  purpose  of  this  Council  and  of 
our  Governments,  especially  since  the  Second 
World  War.  has  been  to  raise  the  level  of  produc- 
tivity of  industry. 

Where  cartel  restrictions  take  the  place  of  com- 
petition they  often  impair  productivity  and  reduce 
efficiency.  They  may  give  undue  protection  to  the 
inefficient  concern.  In  some  cartels,  our  experi- 
ence in  prosecuting  them  has  shown  that  prices  are 
deliberately  set  high  enough  to  cover  the  costs  of 
even  the  least  efficient  members  of  the  industry. 

Cartels  may  also  reduce  efficiency  by  employing 
restrictions  which  destroy  the  incentive  for  cartel 
members  to  expand  their  businesses.  Wliere  a 
cartel  assigns  quotas  to  its  members,  the  quota 


system  protects  the  inefficient  enterprise  against 
loss  of  its  market.  At  tlie  same  time  it  binds  the 
efficient  enterprise  to  its  limited  market. 

Cartels  may  also  reduce  efficiency  by  curtailing 
output.  Limitations  on  markets  prevent  an  in- 
dustry from  using  its  plant  capacity  fully,  thereby 
increasing  the  unit  cost  of  operation.  This  effect 
may  be  enlarged  still  further  by  restrictions  which 
prevent  members  from  adopting  new  productive 
methods  to  replace  old  ones. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  core  of  our  work  here  in 
the  Council  is  a  common  goal,  the  goal  of  enabling 
all  people  to  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  living.  To 
accomplish  this  purpose,  the  prices  of  consumer 
goods  must  be  low  relative  to  the  compensation  of 
labor.  The  ratio  of  wages  to  prices  must  tend  to 
become  more  favorable  with  passing  time. 

Cartels  often  stand  in  the  way  of  this  primary 
goal.  They  may  be  used  to  raise  prices  or  to  pre- 
vent price  declines.  They  thus  maximize  profits  at 
the  expense  of  the  standard  of  living.  Through 
such  cartel  practices  as  price-raising  and  price- 
maintaining,  they  take  unfair  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  business  can  organize  more  readily  and 
more  effectively  than  consumers. 

Corrective  Action  Needed 

Thus,  cartel  restrictions  may  impose  trade  bar- 
riers while  governments  are  trying  to  reduce 
trade  barriers.  Cartel  restrictions  may  reduce 
production  and  employment  while  governments 
are  trying  to  increase  them.  Cartel  restrictions 
may  thwart  industrial  development  while  govern- 
ments are  trying  to  promote  it.  They  may  reduce 
productive  efficiency  while  governments  ai"e  trying 
to  stimulate  it ;  and,  by  raising  prices,  may  reduce 
the  buying  power  of  consumers  while  governments 
are  trying  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  con- 
sumers. Such  effects  call  for  corrective  action  by 
governments. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  such  action.  Although 
the  war  destroyed  some  cartels  and  temporarily 
reduced  the  effectiveness  of  others,  the  revival  of 
cartel  restrictions  is  evident  at  present,  in  spite 
of  the  conspicuous  absence  of  a  trade  depression, 
which  is  often  used  as  an  excuse  for  cartels.  Sinct 
the  beginning  of  1946,  the  United  States  has  found 
it  necessary  to  institute  legal  proceedings  against 
29  different  business  arrangements  restrictive  of 
international  trade,  in  each  of  which  both  Amer- 
ican enterprises  and  enterprises  fi'om  other  coun- 
tries participated.  We  have  encountered  evidence 
of  the  postwar  existence,  in  territories  outside  of 
American  jurisdiction,  of  at  least  19  different  in- 
ternational cartel  arrangements.  And,  in  at  least 
eight  of  these  cartels,  it  is  apparent  that  steps  have 
been  taken  since  the  war  to  renew  or  strengthen 
tlieir  ])ower.  Postwar  trade  has  not  yet  succinnbed 
to  a  system  of  private  restrictions  as  stifling  and 
pervasive  as  that  of  the  two  decades  preceding  the 
war.  But  a  trend  back  to  such  a  system  is  be- 
coming apparent. 
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Restrictions  that  reduce  productivity  and  tech- 
nological progress  are  always  objectionable  if  our 
effort  is  to  secure  higher  levels  of  production  and 
rising  living  standards.  They  are  peculiarly  ob- 
jectionable in  this  period  when  the  security  as  well 
as  the  prosperity  of  the  free  nations  depends  upon 
full  production.  To  curb  objectionable  restric- 
tions now  is  therefore  especially  important.  It 
will  be  easier  to  do  so  at  this  time  than  it  may  be 
a  few  years  hence  when  private  business  restric- 
tions, if  unchecked,  may  have  proliferated  into 
an  even  more  thorny  hedge  of  trade  barriers. 

Small  countries  and  small  companies  stand  to 
gain  most  from  the  removal  of  international  cartel 
barriers  that  restrict  exports.  They  stand  to  gain 
most  from  the  removal  of  cartel  arrangements  that 
restrict  efficient  production  and  from  the  removal 
of  cartel  obstacles  to  economic  development  and 
technical  progress. 

Business  enterprises  that  are  compelled  by  in- 
ternational cartel  agreements  to  limit  themselves 
to  a  relatively  small  national  market  are  likely  to 
be  unable  to  become  either  large  enough  or  special- 
ized enough  for  efficient  production  and  may  be 
specifically  prevented  from  adopting  efficient 
methods.  In  the  bargaining  within  a  cartel  for 
export  markets,  the  more  powerful  and  efficient 
enterprises  tend  to  obtain  a  gradual  increase  in 
their  percentage  of  the  total  business  and  thus  to 
weaken  further  the  position  of  the  producers  in 
the  smaller  cotnitries.  A  cartel  is  not  a  chari- 
table institution,  and  it  gives  the  small  and  weak 
no  better  terms  than  they  are  able  to  exact. 

That  the  problem  of  monopolistic  cartel  restric- 
tions is  one  in  which  all  governments  have  a  com- 
mon interest  is  further  attested  by  the  utterances 
of  statesmen  and  the  action  of  governments. 

Growing  National  Concern  About  Monopolies 

The  United  States  is  encouraged  to  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  effective  international  action 
against  monopoly  by  the  fact  that  domestic  legis- 
lation on  the  same  subject  has  been  recently 
adopted  or  is  now  under  consideration  in  many 
countries.  We  have  applauded  the  recent  state- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Premier  of  France 
against  secret  price-raising  agreements  that  pro- 
tect inefficiency  and  tend  to  impair  production; 
and  we  have  taken  note  with  pleasure  of  his  ex- 
pressed intention  to  sponsor  legislation  against 
such  agreements.  We  have  admired  the  rapidly 
developing  prograin  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
investigating  questionable  business  arrangements 
and  taking  legislative  action  against  them  where 
harm  to  the  public  interest  becomes  apparent. 
We  have  been  interested  in  the  investigatory  legis- 
lation of  Sweden  and  the  corrective  legislation  in 
Norway  and  Denmark.  We  are  following  with 
interest  the  consideration  of  corrective  measures 
against  abuses  of  economic  power  which  have 
reached  various  stages  of  development  in  France, 
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Belgium,  Sweden,  Italy,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 
We  hope  and  believe  that  national  concern  about 
monopoly  problems  will  continue  to  grow  and  will 
provide  an  increasing  amount  of  agreement  upon 
which  international  cooperation  can  rest. 

But  although  national  action  to  cope  with  re- 
strictive business  practices  that  are  international 
in  scope  is  partly  effective,  it  is  not  sufficient.  The 
experience  of  the  United  States  shows  clearly  the 
limitations  of  national  laws  that  are  not  reinforced 
by  international  action.  Such  laws  do  not  enable 
consuming  countries,  dependent  upon  imports 
from  a  cartel  that  is  domiciled  abroad,  to  protect 
themselves  from  arbitrary  decisions  by  the  cartel 
about  the  price  or  quality  of  the  commodities  they 
import.  Through  their  national  laws  such  con- 
suming countries  cannot  prevent  their  national 
markets  from  being  allocated  to  a  particular  mem- 
ber of  a  foreign  cartel,  and  cannot  prevent  that 
meinber  from  exploiting  his  monopoly  position. 
Neither  can  such  consuming  countries  use  their 
national  laws  to  overcome  barriers  to  industrial 
development  that  may  be  imposed  from  abroad 
by  a  cartel. 

Moreover,  national  laws  may  be  insufficient  to 
enable  a  single  country  to  ascertain  the  facts  about 
cartel  practices  that  affect  its  trade.  Cartel  meet- 
ings may  be  held  abroad  and  the  records  of  their 
proceedings  may  be  kept  abroad  where  they  are 
inaccessible.  International  cartel  members  may 
get  around  their  national  laws  by  having  foreign 
subsidiaries  act  in  their  behalf  in  making  agree- 
ments that  would  be  illegal,  if  made  by  the  parent 
corporation  in  its  home  country.  IVIoreover,  an 
agreement  made  by  an  American  corporation 
which  is  unenforceable  in  the  United  States  may  be 
enforced  in  the  courts  of  some  other  country  or 
under  arbitral  procedures  which  have  the  force  of 
law  in  certain  countries.  Thus,  international 
action  is  needed  to  supplement  national  action  in 
discovering  the  existence  of  harmful  cartel 
arrangements  and  in  making  it  possible  for  indi- 
vidual governments  to  protect  their  citizens 
against  them. 

More  important  still,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
international  action  is  needed  to  safeguard  the 
strength,  the  stability,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
international  trade  system,  upon  which  the  well- 
being  of  all  participating  nations  largely  depends. 
The  United  States  knows  that  it  cannot  be  pros- 
perous in  a  world  that  is  poor,  nor  have  a  large 
volume  of  trade  in  a  world  where  trade  is  restricted 
or  shrinking.  It  has  recognized  this  fact  in  its 
policy  of  making  loans  for  economic  development 
and  expansion;  in  its  policy  of  furthering  eco- 
nomic cooperation ;  in  its  sponsorship  and  financ- 
ing of  technical  assistance.  What  is  true  of  us  is 
equally  true  of  other  nations.  The  trade  of  every 
country  suffers  when  the  flow  of  world  trade  is  re- 
stricted. Any  action  by  cartels  that  lowers  Euro- 
pean standards  of  living  by  curtailing  production 
and  trade  in  Europe  does  direct  harm  to  the  West- 
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ern  Ih'mi.si)here  and  to  Asia.  By  the  same  token 
any  action  oy  cartels  tliat  interferes  with  the  stand- 
ard of  liviiijj;  in  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  automatically  has  detrimental  eil'ects  on 
both  Asia  and  Europe.  Hence,  every  country  has 
an  interest  in  contributinjir  to  the  efforts  of  the 
others  to  thwart  monopolistic  restrictions  wher- 
ever they  may  be  found,  even  thoufrh  its  own  ex- 
ports and  imports  are  not  directly  involved. 

Almost  alone  among  the  {.n-eat  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  postwar  worhl,  the  problem  of  restric- 
tive business  practices  is  one  for  which  there  is  not 
now  any  international  program  of  action.  Gov- 
ernmental barriers  to  trade  are  being  reduced  by 
the  (Jeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Arrangements  are  in  existence  to  cope  with  any 
surpluses  that  may  arise  among  primary  materials. 
The  United  Nations  has  established  a  technical 
assistance  program  and  has  taken  steps  to  promote 
full  employment  and  economic  development.  But 
there  is  no  international  program  in  effect  to  elim- 
inate business  restrictions  that  substitute  private 
trade  barriers  for  public  ones;  to  prevent  private 
international  cartels  from  flouting  publicly  spon- 
sored agreements  dealing  with  commodity  sur- 
pluses; to  prevent  action  by  private  gi-oups  that 
may  run  contrary  to  the  full  employment  and 
economic  development  policies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. A  proposal  for  such  a  program  was 
included  in  the  draft  charter  for  an  International 
Trade  Organization,  prepared  at  Havana,  but  that 
charter  is  no  longer  under  active  consideration  by 
governments.  No  resolution  on  the  subject  has 
ever  been  adopted  by  this  Council. 

United  States  Proposals 

The  resolution  that  is  before  you  proposes  that 
this  Council  take  two  steps.  The  first  is  to  re- 
affirm the  principle  that  was  formulated  in  the 
Havana  Charter.  The  second  is  to  set  up  an 
cul  hoc  committee  to  devise  appropriate  machinery 
to  give  effect  to  that  principle. 

The  principle  that  was  included  in  the  Havana 
Charter  was  subjected  to  study  by  every  country 
that  participated  in  the  drafting  of  that  document. 
Two  preliminary  conferences  were  held  before  the 
long  conference  of  Havana  itself,  as  well  as  many 
informal  discussions  at  a  staff  level  between  inter- 
ested governments.  The  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween those  who  thought  cartels  were  always  bad, 
and  those  who  thought  they  were  sometimes  "ood 
and  sometimes  bad,  was  reconciled  by  a  provision 
that  action  should  be  taken  against  restrictive  f)usi- 
ness  practices,  not  on  an  arbitrary  basis,  but  upon 
a  showing  tiiat  they  liad  harmful  effects  ujion 
trade.  Tiie  fact  that  this  a])proach  to  the  problem 
has  been  subsequently  invoked  in  other  interna- 
tional agreements  of  a  temporary  nature  convinces 
the  United  States  that  its  reasonableness  has  now 
been  generally  accepted. 

Th((  first  part  of  our  draft  resolution  recom- 


mends that  governments  observe  this  principle  in 
their  dealings  with  one  another. 

The  remainder  of  our  draft  resolution  provides 
that  steps  shall  lie  taken  to  give  effect  to  the  princi- 
ple. The  machinery  provided  to  deal  with  re- 
strictive business  ])ractices  in  the  Havana  Charter 
assumed  the  existence  of  the  rest  of  the  administra- 
tive machinery  of  the  International  Trade  Organi- 
zation. In  the  absence  of  such  an  organization, 
there  is  need  to  devise  new  machinery  in  order  that 
states  may  effectively  cooperate  with  one  another 
for  this  particular  common  purpose. 

In  devising  such  new  machinery  two  stages  of 
activity  are  required.  The  first  involves  the  for- 
mulation of  appropriate  methods  of  cooperation 
among  governments  in  dealing  with  objectionable 
business  practices.  It  includes  consideration  of 
such  matters  as  devising  procedures  for  receiving 
complaints,  for  ascertaining  facts,  and  for  agi'ee- 
ing  ui)on  such  remedial  action  as  may  be  needed. 
It  also  includes  the  formulation  of  appropriate 
plans  for  the  study  of  restrictive  practices  in  order 
that  governments  may  have  the  necessary  informa- 
tion ito  guide  them  in  arriving  at  agreements  as  to 
the  proper  policies  to  be  followed  in  dealing  with 
such  matters. 

This  part  of  the  preparatory  work  is  assigned  to 
an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  Council.  We  visualize 
the  committee  as  formulating  the  terms  of  an  in- 
ternational agreement  about  restrictive  business 
practices,  omitting,  however,  the  portion  of  such 
an  agreement  which  determines  the  final  location 
of  the  work. 

Since  this  committee  will  need  to  consider  a 
large  number  of  details,  we  think  that  its  member- 
ship should  be  small.  So  far  as  is  possible  in  a 
small  committee,  we  have  tried  to  include,  in  our 
suggestion  for  membership,  countries  which  have 
had  experience  in  curbing  restrictive  business 
practices  by  various  means,  countries  which  are 
now  actively  developing  legislation  for  this  pur- 
pose, countries  substantially  engaged  in  interna- 
tional trade  both  as  exporters  and  as  importers, 
and  representation  by  both  countries  with  a  high 
degree  of  industrial  development  and  countries 
which  are  not  so  developed. 

The  second  stage  of  activity  requires  the  consid- 
eration of  what  international  body  should  carry 
out  any  agreement  tliat  may  be  made  by  govern- 
ments concerning  the  elimination  of  restrictive 
business  practices.  It  is  not  necessary  to  decide 
this  question  until  the  general  nature  of  the  pro- 
jiosed  procedures  has  been  formulated.  Accord- 
ingly, our  resolution  ]irovides  that  the  Secretary- 
(leneral  shall  consult  witli  other  international 
bodies  as  to  the  ])roper  body  to  act  as  aii  instrument 
for  implementing  any  international  arrangement 
dealing  with  restrictive  business  practices,  and 
that,  after  he  has  obtained  these  views,  he  shall 
make  a  report  and  recommendations  to  the  Coun- 
cil. The  combined  reconunendations  of  the  ad  hoc 
conunittee  and  the  Secretary-General  will  const i- 
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tute  the  proposed  terms  of  an  agreement  to  give 
effect  to  the  principle  contained  in  the  first  part  of 
our  resolution. 

Restrictive  business  practices  such  as  I  have 
been  discussing  are  international  in  scope.  The 
companies  that  engage  in  them  in  the  international 
market  are  nationals  of  many  different  countries — 
among  them,  1  regret  to  say,  nationals  of  the 
United  States.  We  do  not  deny  or  seek  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  Americans  have  participated  in  inter- 
national cartels. 

But  when  they  do  so  they  violate  the  law  and 
public  policy  of  the  United  States.  And  when  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  discovers  such 
violation,  we  take  corrective  action. 

Sixty-one  years  ago,  in  1890,  to  be  exact,  the  first 
American  law  was  passed  forbidding  monopolies 
and  agreements  to  restrict  trade  in  the  United 
States.  Twenty  years  later,  supplementary  laws 
were  passed  for  the  purpose  of  adding  preventive 
action  to  the  corrective  action  that  had  been  pro- 
vided in  the  older  legislation.  These  new  statutes 
undertook  to  stop  monopolistic  practices  in  their 
incipiency.  They  also  set  up  machinery  for  in- 
vestigation, designed  to  inform  the  Congress  of 
any  new  monopoly  problems  that  might  not  be 
adequately  dealt  with  by  existing  laws.  In  1936 
we  tightened  our  law  against  price  discrimination 
that  might  injure  competition;  and  in  1950  we 
made  it  unlawful  for  one  corporation  to  acquire 
the  assets  of  another  if  competition  is  thereby  sub- 
stantially lessened. 

During  the  60  years  of  operation  of  our  original 
anti-trust  law  we  have  prosecuted  approximately 
1,000  cases  in  our  coui-ts  of  law.  The  more  recent 
laws  have  also  been  very  actively  used.  Today, 
more  than  600  people  are  engaged  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  laws.  As  I  have  already  told  you, 
during  the  last  10  years  at  least  60  of  our  prosecu- 
tions have  been  directed  against  cartel  activities  in- 
volving international  as  well  as  domestic  trade. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is  fully  aware 
of  the  fact  that  our  institutions  are  not  perfect. 
We  are  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
fully  succeeded  in  avoiding  restrictive  business 
practices.  But  it  is  a  part  of  the  democratic  way 
of  life  that  where  there  is  a  wrong  there  shall  be  a 
remedy.  The  American  anti-trust  laws  are  our 
remedy  against  nuMiopolies  and  cartels.  The  reso- 
lution we  are  projxising  here  is  designed  to  take 
the  first  step  in  providing  an  international  remedy 
against  international  monopolies  and  cartels,  when 
they  have  harmful  effects  upon  international  trade. 

UNITED  STATES  DRAFT  RESOLUTION3 

The  Economic  and  Social  Ctouncil ; 

Recognizing  that  restrictive  business  practices  on  the 
part  of  private  or  public  commercial  enterprises  may  have 
harmful  effects  on  the  expansion  of  production  or  trade, 


'  Introduced  in  Ecosoc  Sept.  11  and  released  to  the  press 
by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N  on  the  same  date. 
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on  the  economic  development  of  under-develoi)ed  areas, 
and  on  standards  of  living; 

Recognizing  that  national  and  cooiwrative  interna- 
tional action  is  needed  in  order  to  deal  effectively  with 
such  practices ;  and 

Noting  that  various  governments  and  international 
bodies  have  taken,  and  are  considering,  individual  or  col- 
lective action  in  this  field,  but  that  the  Council  has  not 
dealt  directly  with  the  problem  of  restrictive  business 
practices ; 

1.  Recommends  to  states  members  of  the  United  Nations 
that  they  take  appropriate  measures,  and  cooperate  with 
each  other,  to  prevent,  on  the  part  of  private  or  public 
commercial  enterprises,  business  practices  affecting  inter- 
national trade  which  restrain  competition,  limit  access  to 
markets,  or  foster  monopolistic  control,  whenever  such 
practices  have  harmful  effects  on  the  expansion  of  pro- 
duction or  trade,  on  the  economic  development  of  under- 
developed areas,  or  on  standards  of  living; 

2.  Establishes  an  ad  hoc  committee  on  restrictive  busi- 
ness practices  consisting  of  the  following  member  states: 
Canada,  France,  India,  Sweden,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  Uruguay ; 

3.  Determines  that  the  committee  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Council  as  soon  as  possibu-  ;uid,  in  any  case, 
not  later  than  the  sixteenth  ses.sion  pmixisuls  on  methods 
to  be  adopted  by  international  agri'cnuiit  for  implement- 
ing the  recommendation  in  the  above  paragraph,  includ- 
ing inter  alia  provision  for  continuing  consideration  of 
problems  of  restrictive  business  practices.  In  preparing 
its  proposals,  the  committee  may  consult  with  interested 
governments.  Specialized  Agencies,  intergovernmental  or- 
ganizations and  non-governmental ; 

4.  Instructs  the  Secretary  General  to  seek  from  any 
appropriate  intergovernmental  bodies  or  agencies  their 
views  as  to  the  organization  which  could  most  appropri- 
ately implement  these  proposals  and  in  the  light  of  these 
views  to  make  a  report  and  recommendation  at  a  later 
session  of  the  Council. 

ECOSOC  RESOLUTION 

U.N.  doc.  E/2133 
Adopted  Sept.  13,  1951 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council ; 

Recognizing  that  restrictive  business  practices  on  the 
part  of  private  or  public  commercial  enterprises  which, 
ill  international  trade,  restrain  competition,  limit  access 
to  markets  and  to  the  means  of  production  necessary  for 
economic  development  or  foster  monopolistic  control,  may 
have  harmful  effects  on  the  expansion  of  production  or 
trade,  on  the  economic  development  of  under-developed 
areas,  on  standards  of  living  and  the  other  aims  and  ob- 
jectives set  out  in  Chapter  I  of  the  Havana  Charter, 

Recognizing  that  national  and  co-operative  international 
action  is  needed  in  order  to  deal  effectively  with  such 
l)ractices,  and 

Noting  tiat  Tarious  governments  and  international 
bodies  have  taken,  or  are  considering.  Individual  or  col- 
lective action  in  this  field,  but  that  the  Council  has  not 
dealt  directly  with  the  problem  of  restrictive  business 
practices, 

1.  Recommends  to  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
that  they  take  appropriate  measures,  and  co-operate  with 
each  other,  to  prevent,  on  the  part  of  private  or  public 
commercial  enterprises,  business  practices  affecting  in- 
ternational trade  which  restrain  competition,  limit  access 
to  markets,  or  foster  monopolistic  control,  whenever  such 
practices  have  harmful  effects  on  the  expansion  of  pro- 
duction or  trade,  on  the  economic  development  of  under- 
developed areas,  or  on  standards  of  living ; 

2.  Recommends  that  the  measures  adopted  In  the  cases 
and  for  the  purposes  stated  in  the  preceding  pariigraph 
shall  be  based  on  the  principles  set  forth  in  Chapter  V  of 
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the  Havana  Charter,  concerning  restrictive  business  prac- 
tices ; 

3.  Establishes  an  A<1  Hoc  Committee  on  Restrictive  Busi- 
ness Practices  consistins  of  the  following  Member  States: 
Belgium,  Canada,  France,  India,  Mexico,  Pakistan, 
Sweden,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Uruguay ; 

4.  Determines  that  the  Committee  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Council  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  any  case 
not  later  than  March  1953,  proposals  on  methods  to  be 
adopted  by  international  agreement  for  implementing  the 
recommendation  in  paragraph  1  above  including  inter 
alia  provision  for  containing  consideration  of  problems 
of  restrictive  business  practices.  In  preparing  its  pro- 
posals, the  Committee  may  consult  with  interested  Gov- 
ernments, specialized  agencies,  intergovernmental  organ- 
izations and  non-governmental  organizations : 

5.  Determines,  further,  that  the  Committee  shall: 

(a)  Obtain  information  from  Governments,  from  spe- 
cialized agencies  and  from  other  sources  of  information,  on 
restrictive  business  practices,  whether  based  on  cartel 
agreements  or  not,  that  affect  international  trade  and 
international  economic  co-operation  generally,  and  on 
legislation  adopted  and  measures  taken  by  individual  Mem- 
ber States  in  connection  with  restrictive  business  practices 
and  with  the  object  of  restoring  the  freedom  of  competi- 
tion; and 

(b )  Present  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  analyses 
of  this  information  together  with  the  proposals  mentioned 
in  paragraph  4 ;  and 

6.  Instructs  the  Secretary-General  to  seek  from  any 
appropriate  intergovernmental  bodies  or  agencies  their 
views  as  to  the  organization  which  could  most  appro- 
priately implement  these  proposals  and,  in  the  light  of 
those  views,  to  make  a  report  and  recommendation  at  a 
later  session  of  the  Council. 


IMC  Recommendation 
On  Allocation  of  Newsprint 


tons;  and  Yugoslavia,  1,890  tons. 

The  committee  stressed  in  the  announcement 
that  the  quantity  of  newsprint  being  made  avail- 
able for  allocation  is  limited  because  it  will  be 
diverted  from  contracts  between  Canadian  and 
United  States  producers  and  Canadian  and 
United  States  publishers.  The  latter  are  fore- 
going such  newsprint  for  this  purpose.  As  a  con- 
sequence, allocations  were  made  only  to  countries 
where  emergency  conditions  existed.  The  quanti- 
ties allocated  so  far  will  be  taken  into  account  in 
any  future  program. 

The  committee  is  still  considering  the  over-all 
newsprint  situation,  taking  into  consideration  the 
limited  supplies  available  for  any  allocation. 
The  committee  advises  all  consumer  countries  not 
to  cancel  their  contracts  or  fail  to  take  up  supplies 
offered  in  the  hope  of  receiving  newsprint  through 
Imc  allocations  on  more  advantageous  terms. 

The  14  member  governments  of  the  Pulp-Paper 
Committee  are  Australia,  Austria.  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Canada,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands.  Norway, 
Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


The  Pulp-Paper  Committee  of  the  International 
Materials  Conference  (Imc)  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 24  that  its  member  governments  have  ac- 
cepted a  unanimous  recommendation  made  to  them 
by  the  Committee  in  favor  of  a  third  emergency 
allocation  of  newsprint  to  countries  in  special 
need. 

This  third  allocation  of  15,800  metric  tons  has 
been  made  to  10  countries  as  follows : 

Metric  tons 

Brazil 1,  200 

Chile 1,  000 

Dominican    Republic 500 

France 2,  000 

Germany 5,  000 

Indonesia 1,500 

Nicaragua 400 

Spain 1, 000 

Uruguay 1,  200 

Yugoslavia 2,  000 

The  third  allocation  brings  the  aggregate  allo- 
cation of  newsprint  by  Imc  to  date  to  27,500 
metric  tons.  The  two  previous  allocations  of 
newsprint  made  by  Imc  on  May  30  and  June  24 
amounted  to  11,700  metric  tons,  divided  as  fol- 
lows: France,  2,700  tons;  Cireece,  1,440  tons; 
India,  2,250  tons;  Malaya  and  Singapore,  630 
tons;  Pakistan,  450  tons;  the  Pliilippines,  2,340 
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Film  Advisory  Committee  Formed 

The  Department  of  State  announced,  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  the  formation  and  first  meeting  of  the 
Film  Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.S.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Information.  The  Film  Advisory 
Committee  is  one  of  six  committees  being  formed 
to  operate  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national Information  Program.  Each  committee 
will  have  as  its  chairman  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Information.  In  the  case 
of  the  Film  Advisory  Committee,  the  chairman 
will  be  Mark  A.  May.  director  of  the  Institute 
of  Human  Relations  at  Yale  University.  The  fol- 
lowing outstanding  motion  picture  specialists  will 
serve  as  members  of  the  new  committee : 

Gordon  Biggar,  President,  Industrial  Audio-Visual  Asso- 
ciation 

Frank  Capra,  Director-Producer,  representing  the  Motion 
Picture  Industry  Council 

Ned  E.  Depinet,  President,  RKO  Radio  Pictures,  Inc.,  and 
the  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations 

Y.  Frank  Freeman,  Vice  President,  Paramount  Pictures 
Corporation,  and  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Association 
of  Motion  Picture  Producers 

Gunther  R.  Lessing.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Society  of  Independent  Motion  Picture  Producers 

John  G.  McCarthy,  Vice  President,  Motion  Picture  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  Inc. 
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Joseph  J.  MePherson,  Executive  Secretary  of  Department 
of  Audio-Visual  Instruction  and  Director,  Division  of 
Audio-Visual  Instruction,  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation 

Peter  J.  Mooney,  President,  Non-Theatrical  Film  Pro- 
ducers Association,  Inc. 

Edmund  Reek,  Vice  President,  Movietonews,  Inc. 

Ralph  W.  Steetle,  Executive  Director,  Joint  Committee 
on  Educational  Television 

Donald  K.  White,  Executive  Vice  President,  National 
Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc. 

Walter  A.  Wittich,  Director,  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruc- 
tion, University  of  Wisconsin 

The  Film  Advisory  Committee  is  holding  its 
first  meeting  on  September  24  at  Washington. 
The  initial  session  will  be  largely  introductory  for 
the  purpose  of  acquainting  members  with  the  De- 
partment's information  program,  how  it  fits  into 
the  over-all  American  foreign  policy,  and  finally 
considering  the  more  specific  nature  of  the  work 
ji  the  International  Motion  Picture  Division. 

The  new  committee  will  serve  as  a  consulting 
ind  contributing  panel  to  the  U.S.  Advisory  Com- 
nission  on  Information,  which,  is  given,  by  act 
jf  Congress,  the  duty  of  carrying  out  a  continuing 
examination  of  the  information  program  and  mak- 
ng  semiannual  reports  and  recommendations  to 
he  Congress. 

The  Film  Advisory  Committee  is  established  in 
)rder  to  bring  into  play  the  knowledge  and  skills 
)f  the  film  industry  that  are  applicable  to  the 
government's  overseas  information  program.  It 
vill  meet  from  time  to  time,  examine  the  informa- 
ional  aims  of  the  Department,  closely  observe  the 
ype  of  movies  now  being  used,  and  make  what 
•ecommendations  it  sees  fit  on  the  broad  policies 
)r  mechanics  involved  in  the  international  motion- 
)icture  ojieration.  The  committee  will  in  addition 
onsider  ways  in  which  cooperation  can  be  fur- 
hered  between  the  Department  and  the  private 
ilm  industry. 

kppointment  of  Officers 

Donald  D.  Kennedy  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  South 
isian  Affairs.  Tlie  Office  of  South  Asian  Affairs  handles 
Jnited  States  relations  with  India,  PalJistan,  Afghanis- 
an,  Ceylon,  and  Nepal.  The  Office  is  a  part  of  the  Bureau 
f  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs,  headed 
y  Assistant  Secretary  George  C.  MeGhee. 

Edward  G.  Cale  as  director  of  the  Office  of  Regional 
anerican  Affairs,  effective  September  IS. 

Dan  JIabry  Lacy  as  chief  of  the  Division  of  Overseas 
nformation  Centers  in  the  Department  of  State,  effective 
eptember  17. 

Wilson  M.  Compton  as  Staff  Director  of  the  U.S.  Ad- 
isory  Commission  on  Information. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


consular  Offices 

The  American  Consulate  at  Valletta,  Malta,  will  be  re- 
lovcd  from  the  supervisory  consular  jurisdiction  of  the 


Consulate  General  at  Tunis,  Tunisia,  effective  October  1, 
1951. 


Confirmations 

On  September  13,  1951,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomi- 
nation of  Lo.v  W.  Henderson  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Iran. 

On  September  13,  1951,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomi- 
nation of  Edward  L.  Roddan  to  be  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Uruguay. 

On  September  13,  1951,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomi- 
nation of  Harold  B.  Minor  to  be  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Lebanon. 


Norman  Armour  Resigns 
As  Ambassador  to  Venezuela 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  September  22] 

The  President  has  sent  the  foUowimg  letter  to 
Nomian  Armour^  accepting  his  resignation  as 
TJnited  States  Amba^Hsador  to  Venes/iiela: 

My  dear  Mr.  Armoitr:  It  is  with  sincere  regret 
that  I  accede  to  your  request  to  be  relieved  of  your 
ambassadorial  duties  in  Venezuela,  effective  on  a 
date  to  be  determined  following  your  return  to  the 
United  States  on  or  about  October  first. 

Though  already  retired  to  a  well-earned  rest 
after  a  long  and  distinguished  career  in  the  service 
of  our  Government,  you  responded  generously  to 
my  call  last  September  to  head  one  of  our  im- 
portant embassies  during  this  trying  period  of 
world-wide  relations.  During  your  tenure  of  of- 
fice you  exhibited  your  usual  high  standard  of  per- 
formance of  duty.  I  have  noted  particularly  that 
your  sincere  interest  in  Venezuela  and  its  people 
has  won  for  you  their  admiration  and  high  regard 
and  has  also  created  an  even  closer  relationship 
between  the  two  countries. 

As  you  again  resume  retirement,  please  accept 
my  best  wishes  for  good  health  and  happiness  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

FoUoxcing  is  the  text  of  Arnbassador  Armour'' s 
letter  to  the  President: 

American  Embassy, 

Caracas,  Venezuela, 
September  13, 1951. 

My  dear  Mr.  President:  "\Mien  you  were  kind 
enough  to  call  me  back  from  retirement  to  assume 
the  jwst  of  Ambassador  to  Venezuela,  it  was,  I  be- 
lieve, the  understanding  that  the  assignment  would 
be  a  temporary  one  only,  the  period  of  a  year  being 
mentioned.  As  that  period  is  now  almost  com- 
pleted, I  feel  that,  for  personal  reasons,  I  must  ask 
you  to  relieve  me  of  my  duties  here  and  to  accept 
my  resignation  as  of  October  1,  next. 


'cfober  8,   7957 
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At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  assure  you  again  of 
my  deep  appreciation  of  the  confidence  you  have 
shown  me  in  entrusting  to  nie  this  important  and 
interesting  mission.  It  has  been  a  great  privilege 
to  be  affonled  this  opportunity  to  serve  under  you 
aeain,  particuUirly  in  these  difficult  days 

With  assurances  of  my  high  regard,  I  am,  my 
dear  Mr.  President 


Faithfully  yours, 


Norman  Armour 


The  United  States  In  the  United  Nations 

V  weekly  feature,  does  not  appear  in  this 
issue,  but  will  be  resumed  in  the  issue  ot 
October  15. 
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General  Assembly 

Letter  dated  May  15,  1951  from  the  Representative  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  the  United 
Nations,  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the  General 
Assembly.     A/1804,  May  22,  1951.     3  pp.  mimeo. 
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Addi"iona?'Measures  To  Be  Employed  To  Meet  the  Aggres- 
sion  in  Korea.  Reports  from  Governments  on  Meas- 
ures taken  in  Accordance  with  General  Assembly  Res- 
olution 500  (V)  of  May  18,  1951.  A/1841,  July  12, 
1951.    G2  pp.  mimeo.  ,    „ 

Letter  dated  17  July  1951  from  the  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia to  the  United  Nations.  Observance  in  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  and  Romania  of  Human  Rights  and  Funda- 
mental Freedoms.  Addressed  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
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Information  Transmitted  by  Governments  Concerning 
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Forei^  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1934.  Vol.  II: 
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U.S.  Policy  Toward  China,  1949-50 


Statement  hy  Philip  C.  Jessup 
Amhassador-at-Large 


On  October  3  and  ^,  Ambassador  Jessup  ap- 
peared before  a  special  subcom/mittee  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  created  to  consider 
Ms  nomination  to  be  a  U.S.  representative  to  the 
sixth  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  which 
opens  at  Paris  November  6.  In  the  course  of  his 
testimony,  Ambassador  Jessup  made  the  following 
statement  on  U.S.  policy  toioard  China: 

In  the  summer  of  1949,  the  Secretary  of  State 
invited  Everett  Case,  president  of  Colgate  Uni- 
versity, and  Raymond  Fosdick,  former  president 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  to  devote  some  time 
in  the  Department  as  consultants.  He  asked  them 
to  work  with  me  in  a  general  examination  of  prob- 
lems confrontingr  the  United  States  throughout 
Asia.  In  his  letter  of  August  23,  1949,  to  Messrs. 
Case  and  Fosdick  (made  public  in  State  Depart- 
ment Press  Release  No.  647)  Secretary  Acheson 
said,  "We  desire  every  possible  assistance  in  reach- 
ing wise  conclusions  regarding  the  policies  which 
the  United  States  should  follow  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  this  country."  He  said  that  all  the 
resources  and  personnel  of  the  Department  would 
be  at  their  disposal  and  continued :  "I  hope  you 
will  also  seek  the  views  of  other  competent  per- 
sons in  civilian  and  official  life  and  weigh  all  opin- 
ions which  you  can  assemble  within  the  physical 
limitations  of  the  time  which  you  are  able  to  de- 
vote to  this  problem."  Accordingly,  on  August 
18  I  wrote  a  letter  to  a  considerable  number  of 
individuals  who  had  either  had  extensive  personal 
experience  in  the  Far  East  or  who  had  made  a 
special  study  of  the  area  or  some  part  of  it.  On 
belialf  of  Mr.  Fosdick,  Mr.  Case,  and  myself,  I 
invited  a  summary  of  their  views  on  the  objectives 
of  U.S.  policy.  I  will  file  with  the  committee  a 
copy  of  this  letter  together  with  a  list  of  those 
who  submitted  memoranda.  The  list  was  pub- 
hshed  in  State  Department  Press  Release  No.  491 
of  May  12,  1950.    We  intended  to  draw  up  a  list 
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which  might  elicit  many  different  points  of  view, 
and  I  believe  we  succeeded.  For  example,  the  list 
included  former  Ambassador  William  Bullitt  and 
former  Under  Secretary  Castle,  former  Ambassa- 
dor Stanley  Hornbeck,  former  Under  Secretary 
Grew,  Admiral  Harry  E.  Yarnell,  and  a  number 
of  people  in  the  academic  world,  including  Prof. 
Owen  Lattimore,  as  well  as  former  President 
Isaiah  Bowman  of  Johns  Hopkins,  Prof.  Hugh 
Borte,  and  others.    After  we  had  examined  these 


Memorandum  From  Secretary  Acheson 
to  Ambassador-at-Large  Philip  C.  Jessup 

Ambassador  Jessup,  at  his  second  appearance 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rclotion^  subcojiimit- 
tee  on  October  4,  read  the  following  memorandum 
before  proceeding  to  his  prepared  statement  on 
V.S.  policy  toward  China: 

July  18,  1949 

Xou  will  please  take  as  your  assumption  that 
it  is  a  fundamental  decision  of  American  policy 
that  the  United  States  does  not  intend  to  permit 
further  extension  of  Communist  domination  on 
the  Continent  of  Asia  or  in  the  Southeast  Asia 
area.  Will  you  please  draw  up  for  me  possible 
programs  of  action  relating  to  various  specific 
areas  not  now  under  Communist  control  in  Asia 
under  which  the  United  States  would  have  the 
best  chance  of  achieving  this  purpose.  These 
programs  should  contain  proposed  courses  of 
action,  steps  to  be  taken  in  implementing  such 
programs,  estimate  of  cost  to  the  U.S.,  and  the 
extent  to  which  U.S.  forces  would  or  would  not 
be  involved.  I  fully  realize  that  when  these  pro- 
posals are  received  it  may  be  obvious  that  cer- 
tain parts  thereof  would  not  be  within  our  capa- 
bilities to  put  into  effect,  but  what  I  desire  is  the 
examination  of  the  problem  on  the  general  as- 
sumptions indicated  above  in  order  to  make  ab- 
solutely certain  that  we  are  neglecting  no  oppor- 
tunity that  would  be  within  our  capabilities  to 
achieve  the  purpose  of  halting  the  spread  of 
totalitarian  communism  in  Asia. 

Dean  Acheson 
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memoranda,  we  decided  that  it  would  be  useful 
to  bring  together  a  group  of  people  for  a  3-day 
conference  in  the  Department.  This  decision  was 
in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  Department's  Office 
of  Public  Affairs  which  has  arranged  similar  con- 
ferences on  a  number  of  different  subjects.  Since 
•we  were  still  anxious  to  get  as  many  views  as  pos- 
sible the  list  of  persons  invited  to  the  round  table 
conference,  which  was  held  on  October  6  through 
8,  1949,  included  only  a  few  of  those  who  had 
been  asked  to  submit  memoranda.  I  will  submit 
to  the  committee  the  full  list  of  those  who  attended 
the  round  table  and  a  list  of  additional  persons 
who  were  invited  but  were  unable  to  attend.  This 
list  was  published  in  State  Department  Press  Re- 
lease No.  491  of  May  12, 1950.  The  committee  will 
notice  on  examining  the  list  that  it  included  people 
from  the  academic  world,  former  Government  offi- 
cials and  diplomats,  representatives  of  banking 
and  business,  and  a  representative  of  the  Interna- 
tional Missionary  Council.  The  invitations  to 
these  people  were  contained  in  telegi-ams  sent  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Those  invited  were  told 
that  the  Department  would  pay  their  travel  ex- 
penses and  a  per  diem.  I  had  expected  to  act  as 
chairman  throughout  the  conference  but  my  duties 
in  New  York  as  a  member  of  the  delegation  to  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  nnide  it  impossible  for  me 
to  attend  throughout.  Mr.  Fosdick  presided  when 
I  was  not  there.  I  chaired  the  discussion  on  Octo- 
ber 7.  I  conceived  my  role  to  be  solely  that  of 
chairman.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to 
obtain  the  views  of  the  outside  participants  and 
I  caref  ullj'  avoided  intruding  any  ideas  of  my  own. 
I  raised  various  points  for  discussion  and  asked 
questions  designed  to  bring  out  all  points  of  view. 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  in  such  consul- 
tations, all  of  the  participants  were  assured  that 
the  discussion  was  confidential  and  would  not  be 
made  public.  This  is  considered  necessary  in  such 
meetings  in  order  to  assure  complete  freedom  of 
expression.  I  should  like  to  repeat  that  the  list 
of  persons  invited  to  submit  memoranda,  as  well 
as  the  list  of  persons  invited  to  the  conference, 
was  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  eliciting  as  many 
different  opinions  as  possible.  President  Case, 
Dr.  Fosdick,  and  I  had  no  thesis  to  prove  or  to 
sustain.  In  most  instances  we  had  no  advance 
information  concerning  the  specific  views  of  the 
participants  but  endeavored  by  covering  the  cate- 
gories to  which  I  have  referred  to  get  a  repre- 
sentative group. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  neither  the 
memoranda  nor  the  discussions  in  the  round  table 
conference  "made  policy."  In  addition  to  these 
contacts  we  discussed  matters  with  many  officers  of 
the  State  Department,  with  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  with  other  individuals. 
The  consultants  did  not  make  a  report.  In  his 
public  letter  of  August  23  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  Secretary  Acheson  said : 
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I  shall  not  ask  you  to  present  a  report,  but  I  do  count 
on  you  from  time  to  time  as  your  study  progresses  to 
confer  fully  and  frankly  with  me  and  with  the  other 
principal  officers  of  the  Department  so  that  we  may  have 
the  benefit  of  your  views  in  framing  recommendations 
which  I  shall  make  to  the  President  and  discuss  with 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Senator  McCarthy's  statement  that  Mr.  Latti- 
more  wrote  "secret  advice  and  instructions"  to  me 
in  connection  with  my  trip  through  Asia  in  early 
1950  is  completely  false.  It  is  apparent  that  he 
has  attempted  to  place  this  misinterpretation  on 
one  of  the  31  memoranda  which  I  have  described. 

Recent  public  discussions  of  this  matter  have 
focused  largely  on  the  question  of  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  recognition  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime.  I  should  accord- 
ingly like  to  lay  before  the  committee  a  statement 
in  regard  to  this  policy.  I  shall  first  summarize 
the  main  points  in  connection  with  this  problem 
and  then  go  into  some  detail  on  a  chronological 
basis. 

First  then,  by  way  of  summary : 

1.  The  United  States  has  never  considered  the  recog- 
nition of  Communist  China  ;  it  has  continued  to  recog- 
nize the  National  Government  of  China. 

2.  The  United  States  has  consistently  asserted  Its 
influence  against  the  recognition  of  Communist  China 
by  other  governments. 

3.  The  United  States  has  consistently  supported  the 
National  Government  of  Cliina  as  the  representative  of 
China  in  the  United  Nations  and  has  opposed  the  seating 
of  representatives  of  Peiping. 

4.  The  United  States  has  never  agreed  with  any  other 
government  that  the  United  States  would  under  any  given 
circumstances  recognize  Communist  China. 

5.  The  United  States  has  never  expressed  its  approval 
or  concurrence  with  the  action  taken  by  any  other  gov- 
ernment in  recognizing  Communist  China. 

6.  The  Department  of  State  has  never  recommended  to 
the  President  or  to  the  National  Security  Council  that 
the  United  States  recognize  Communist  China. 

The  actual  history  of  the  matter  has  been  as 
follows : 

The  capture  of  the  Nationalist  capital  of  Nan- 
king in  April  1949  by  Chinese  Communist  forces 
and  indications  that  they  might  soon  form  a  so- 
called  national  government  led  the  Department  of 
State  on  May  6,  1949,  to  instruct  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassies in  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Brussels,  the 
Hague,  Ottawa,  Lisbon,  and  Canberra,  to  take  up 
the  subject  with  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  those 
Governments,  emphasizing  (1)  the  disadvantages 
of  initiating  any  moves  toward  recognition  or 
giving  the  impression  through  statements  by  their 
officials  that  any  approach  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists seeking  recognition  would  be  welcomed, 
and  (2)  the  desirability  of  concerned  Western 
Powers  adopting  a  common  front  in  this  regard. 

The  prompt  response  was  in  general  support 
of  this  position.  An  informal  agreement  was 
reached  that  the  concerned  nations  would  consult 
among  themselves  before  taking  any  further  ac- 
tion on  the  question  of  recognition.  A  number  of 
other  countries  were  informed  from  time  to  time 
of  this  informal  agreement. 
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On  July  1,  1949,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Acheson,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Tom  Connally, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, taking  note  that  the  question  of  recognition 
of  a  Communist  regime  in  China  had  been  i-aised 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  gave  assurances  that 
if  and  when  the  question  of  recognition  arises,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  would  be  consulted 
concerning  the  facts  involved  and  the  courses  of 
action  being  considered.  This  understanding  has 
been  scrupulously  carried  out. 

In  his  press  and  radio  news  conferences  of 
August  5  and  August  24,  1949,  the  Secretary  of 
State  publicly  reiterated  liis  assurances  that  the 
Department  would  engage  in  the  closest  consulta- 
tion with  the  committees  of  Congress  if  this  sub- 
ject should  come  up  for  decision. 

In  mid-September  1949,  the  question  of  recog- 
nition was  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  with 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Acheson  outlined  the 
reasons  why  the  United  States  would  not  recog- 
nize the  Chinese  Communists  in  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances. Foreign  Minister  Bevin  pledged 
caution  on  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
indicated  the  British  might  find  it  necessary  to 
take  different  action.  Foreign  Minister  Schuman 
indicated  premature  recognition  of  the  Commu- 
ists  was  out  of  the  question  for  France. 

On  October  1,  1949,  Mao  Tse-tung  proclaimed 
the  establishment  of  the  "People's  Republic  of 
China."  The  Soviet  Union  extended  recognition 
the  next  day.     Six  of  its  satellites  followed. 

At  his  press  and  radio  news  conference  on 
October  12,  1949,  Secretary  Acheson  restated  the 
main  tests  which  the  United  States  believed  should 
be  applied  to  the  question  on  recogiiition  of  gov- 
ernments, as  follows : 

(1)  That  it  control  the  country  that  it  claimed  to 
control ; 

(2)  That  it  recognize  its  international  obligations ;  and 

(3)  That  it  rule  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  people 
•who  were  ruled. 

On  that  same  day  the  Department  of  State,  in 
*n  instruction  to  27  diplomatic  and  consular  es- 
tablishments abroad  and  to  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations,  restated  the  U.S.  Government 
position  of  non-recognition,  for  use  sliould  any 
foreign  government  first  raise  the  question  with 
our  representative  or  if  they  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  foreign  government  to  which  they  were 
accredited  might  contemplate  independent  action 
to  recognize  without  prior  considtation. 
,  On  November  1,  1949,  the  British  Government 
informed  this  Government  of  the  views  which  were 
influencing  it  toward  early  recognition  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  regime  and  requested  consulta- 
tion with  this  Government  on  the  basis  of  its 
appraisal  of  the  situation.  The  British  gave  their 
own  conclusion  that  recognition  should  be 
accorded. 

Looking  toward  the  forthcoming  meeting  in 
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Paris,  during  the  second  week  in  November  1949, 
of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  the  Department  of 
State  sought  to  determine  the  attitudes  of  other 
countries  with  primary  interests  in  Asia.  In  gen- 
eral, almost  all  of  the  countries  friendly  to  the 
United  States  continued  to  support  our  view,  in 
theory  at  least.  Certain  governments,  however, 
had  replied  to  the  Chinese  Communist  bid  for 
recognition  in  a  way  and  in  terms  which  could 
be  interpreted  as  departing  from  the  agreed  policy 
of  holding  prior  consultation  and  making  no  haste. 
No  government  had  stated  categorically  that  it 
would  not  recognize  the  Communists.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  general  attitude  was  that  recognition 
would  be  dependent  upon  certain  factors  such  as 
protection  of  trade  interests,  protection  of  the 
borders  of  neighboring  states,  the  regime's  will- 
ingness to  accept  its  international  obligations,  or 
questions  connected  with  the  vague  term  "timing." 

During  the  meeting  of  the  three  Foreign  Minis- 
ters in  Paris  on  November  10,  1949,  Mr.  Acheson 
referred  to  the  agreement  among  the  Western 
Powers  to  consult  regarding  recognition  and  to 
follow  a  common  line,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
U.S.  position  was  that  the  Communists  must  ap- 
proach a  certain  standard  of  international  be- 
havior before  recognition  could  be  considered. 

On  November  28,  1949,  the  British  informed  us 
of  the  results  of  a  meeting  between  the  Foreign 
Minister  and  the  High  Commissioners  of  the  Com- 
monwealth governments  in  London  on  the  subject 
of  recognition.  The  differences  of  views  at  that 
meeting  among  the  Commonwealth  nations  were 
on  timing  rather  than  on  principle. 

We  learned  almost  immediately  that  India  ex- 
pected to  extend  recognition  some  time  between 
December  15  and  December  25.  That  Government, 
on  November  21,  1949,  outlined  its  view  to  us 
in  favor  of  recognition. 

On  December  9,  1949,  the  Secretary  of  State 
communicated  orally  to  the  British  Ambassador 
this  Government's  views  regarding  the  British  po- 
sition set  forth  in  its  memorandum  of  November 
1.  Mr.  Acheson 's  general  conclusion  was  that  this 
was  not  the  time  to  give  any  consideration  to 
recognition. 

On  December  16, 1949,  the  British  Foreign  Min- 
ister in  a  personal  message  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  informed  him  of  a  Cabinet  decision  in  prin- 
ciple to  extend  recognition,  indicating  the  action 
would  be  taken  in  early  January  and  restating  the 
British  reasons  for  the  action. 

Mr.  Acheson  replied  to  Mr.  Bevin  in  a  personal 
message  on  December  23,  thanking  him  for  the 
frank  exchange  of  views  and  pointing  out  that 
there  was  nothing  more  he  could  add  in  the  nature 
of  comment  to  the  views  which  had  previously 
been  stated  by  this  Government  in  Washington 
and  Paris.  He  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Bevin  that  we 
might  find  it  desirable  at  the  time  of  the  British 
announcement  to  make  a  statement  of  our  own 
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reasons  as  to  why  we  consider  it  unwise  to  recog- 
nize the  Communists.  Mr.  Acheson  also  expressed 
regret  tliat  the  Bi'itish  Government  had  decided  to 
recognize,  pointing  out  that  he  had  hoped  a  com- 
mon course  of  action  could  be  followed  and  reiter- 
ating the  hope  that  a  common  course  could  be  fol- 
lowed in  all  other  matters  of  mutual  concern  in 
the  Far  East. 

On  December  30, 1949,  India  announced  its  rec- 
OOTiition.  The  United  Kingdom  took  the  same  ac- 
tion on  January  G,  1950.  The  British  announce- 
ment said  they  were  "ready  to  establish  diplomatic 
relations  on  the  basis  of  equality,  mutual  benefit, 
and  mutual  respect  for  territory  and  sovereignty 
and  are  prepared  to  exchange  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives with  the  Central  Peoples  Government." 
The  Chinese  Communists  have  never  reciprocated 
this  recognition. 

On  January  14,  1950,  the  Chinese  Communists 
seized  U.S.  consular  property  in  Peiping,  and  the 
United  States  announced  that  it  took  a  very  seri- 
ous view  of  this  action  and  accordingly  was  with- 
drawing all  official  U.S.  personnel  from  Commu- 
nist China.  The  Communists  had  been  advised  of 
this  intended  action  if  they  should  carry  through 
their  threats  to  seize  the  property. 

At  his  press  and  radio  news  conference  on  Jan- 
uary 18, 1950,  Mr.  Acheson  stated  that  the  seizure 
of  U.S.  property  in  Peiping  had  a  very  immediate 
effect  on  the  question  of  recognition  and  that  the 
question  of  recognition  could  not  come  up  or  be 
considered. 

With  a  view  to  keeping  friendly  governments  in- 
formed of  the  recent  development  and  with  a  view 
to  pointing  up  our  belief  that  recognition  of  the 
Communists  or  any  change  in  the  existing  position 
regarding  diplomatic  relations  with  the  National- 
ist Government  would  be  premature,  the  Depart- 
ment instructed  a  number  of  its  missions  abroad  to 
bring  this  Government's  position  again  to  the  at- 
tention of  foreign  governments. 

During  the  months  which  followed,  the  Depart- 
ment received  many  letters  from  American  citizens 
on  the  question  of  recognition.  Many  of  these 
urged  that  we  accord  recognition  and  many  others 
took  the  opposite  view.  The  following  statement, 
taken  from  a  letter  of  May  9,  1950,  is  typical  of 
what  was  said  by  the  Department  in  reply  to  this 
correspondence : 

Recofcnition  on  Chinese  terms  would  net  only  short-term 
and  illusory  advantages  at  the  expense  of  our  long-term 
interests.  The  United  States  (Jovernment  is  therefore 
unable  at  the  present  time  to  give  active  consideration  to 
the  recognition  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime. 

The  attack  upon  the  Kepublic  of  Korea  on  June 
25, 1950  further  aggravated  the  situation  and  con- 
stituted addit  innnl  reasons  for  our  non-recognition 
policy  since  it  was  readily  apparent  that  the  Chi- 
nese Conuuunists  were  providing  material  and 
manpower  to  the  North  Koreans. 

Under  the  existing  circumstances,  it  is  apparent 
that  recognition  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
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camiot  be  a  subject  for  consideration  by  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

On  the  question  of  Chinese  representation  in  the 
United  Nations,  I  believe  that  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  go  through  the  matter  in  detail  since  it  was 
very  fully  covered  by  Secretary  Acheson  in  his 
testimony  in  the  Hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Kelations  last  June.^  He  then  pointed  out  that  the 
question  of  Chinese  representation  had  arisen  in 
U.N.  organs  77  times,  and  that  in  76  of  those  cases 
the  U.S.  view  that  the  Chinese  Nationalist  repre- 
sentative should  be  seated  and  that  the  Chinese 
Communist  representative  should  not  be  seated 
prevailed.  (He  pointed  out  that  in  the  one  case 
in  which  contrary  action  was  taken  over  U.S.  op- 
position, namely  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
the  action  had  been  reversed  at  a  subsequent  ses- 
sion.) Since  Secretary  Acheson's  testimony,  nine 
additional  cases  of  the  same  kind  have  arisen  and 
in  each  one  of  those  cases  the  United  States  has 
sustained  the  same  point  of  view  and  that  point  of 
view  has  prevailed. 

I  participated  in  the  formulation  of  tliis  policy 
of  non-recognition  of  the  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime. I  believe  it  is  a  sound  policy  and  the  policy 
which  best  serves  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
During  1949  and  early  1950  when  the  question  of 
the  recognition  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
was  being  discussed  in  various  quarters,  it  was 
true  that  different  people  had  different  views  just 
as  different  governments  had  different  views.  The 
fact  that  an  individual  American  disagreed  with 
me  and  believed  that  we  should  recognize  the 
Chinese  Communists  did  not  seem  to  me  at  the 
time  and  does  not  seem  to  me  now  proof  that  he 
was  a  Communist  any  more  than  I  thought  the 
British  Government,  much  as  I  regretted  its  action 
in  recognizing  the  Peiping  regime,  was  a  Soviet 
satellite.  I  can  recall  that  in  some  of  the  discus- 
sions which  I  had  with  various  individuals  ditring 
that  period  we  discussed  the  traditional  recogni- 
tion policy  of  the  United  States.  This  was  one  of 
the  subjects  in  which  I  had  been  much  interested 
during  my  academic  career  as  a  teacher  of  inter- 
national law  at  Columbia  University.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  in  some  such  conversations — although 
I  recall  no  particular  one  at  the  moment — I  may 
have  described  the  so-called  de  facto  theory  which 
the  United  States  at  times  had  followed.  This 
theory  was  based  on  the  notion  that  the  decision 
whether  or  not  to  recognize  a  new  government 
should  be  based  on  the  factual  circumstance  of  its 
exercising  governmental  authority  in  the  country 
in  question  and  that  recognition  should  not  be 
withheld  as  a  means  of  exerting  pressure  or  as  an 
instrument  of  policy.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
after  the  British  Government  extended  recogni- 
tion I  may  have  said  that  the  British  Government 
was  proceeding  on  this  factual  theory  and  that 
its  recognition  did  not  indicate  that  it  approved 
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the  Chinese  Communist  regime.  So  far  as  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  concerned,  however, 
it  seemed  to  me  clear  in  the  first  place  that  the 
Communist  regime  did  not  even  meet  the  test  of 
factual  control.  Moreover,  it  failed  to  meet  the 
other  two  tests  which  the  United  States  follows  in 
connection  wnth  recognition ;  namely,  that  the  gov- 
ernment recognizes  its  international  obligations 
and  that  it  rules  with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
people  who  are  ruled.  In  my  mind,  therefore,  the 
point  was  never  reached  at  which  even  under  the 
traditional  tests  the  question  of  recognition  by  the 
U.S.  Government  ever  arose.  Moreover,  it  seemed 
to  me  clear  that,  in  view  of  the  general  attitude 
taken  by  the  Peiping  authorities  in  regard  to 
American  nationals  and  American  interests  and 
its  general  international  obligations,  and  in  view 
of  its  subservience  to  Moscow,  the  extension  of 
recognition  could  not  be  considered.  It  may  well 
be  that  in  various  conversations  in  which  I  took 
part  the  question  was  raised  regarding  the  future — 
■what  would  the  United  States  do  about  recogni- 
tion if  the  Chinese  Government  met  our  traditional 
tests,  that  is  if  it  actually  had  control  of  all  of 
China,  if  it  ruled  with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Chinese  people,  and  if  it  demonstrated  that  it 
would  carry  out  all  its  international  obligations, 
including  the  abandonment  of  its  typically  Com- 
munist policy  of  direct  and  indirect  aggi-ession? 
In  answering  such  a  question  we  must  remem- 
ber in  the  first  place  that  no  foreign  policy  is 
settled  for  eternity.  Foreign  policy  is  designed 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world  situation  which  it  faces  from  time  to  time. 
If  facts  and  situations  change,  policies  are  re- 
examined to  see  if  they  still  serve  our  interests. 
If  it  should  appear  that  the  facts  on  which  our 
non-recognition  of  the  Peiping  regime  have 
changed,  the  situation  would  be  discussed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  the  committees  of  Congress 
in  accordance  with  his  repeated  statements.  Un- 
der the  existing  circumstances  as  I  have  stated, 
recognition  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
cannot  be  a  subject  for  consideration  by  this  Gov- 
ernment. 


Release  Requested  on  Round  Table 
Discussions  of  China  Policy 

[Released  to  the  press  October  5] 

The  Department  this  afternoon  sent  the  follotv- 
ing  telegram  to  the  25  consultants  who  attended 
a  round  table  to  discuss  United  States  policy  to- 
ward China  at  the  Department  of  State  on  October 
6,  7, 8, 1949: 

The  round  table  discussions  on  problems  of  U.S. 
Policy  Toward  China,  held  in  the  Department  of 
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State  on  October  6,  7,  and  8,  1949,  were  stated  at 
the  time  to  be  on  an  informal  and  confidential 
basis,  with  the  transcript  of  the  discussion  to  be 
made  available  only  to  officers  in  the  Department 
concerned  with  that  policy.  The  Department  has 
made  every  effort  up  to  the  present  time  to  main- 
tain the  integi-ity  of  that  understanding.  As  you 
have  undoubtedly  noticed,  there  has  been  extensive 
reference  in  the  press  and  before  committees  of 
Congress  to  those  meetings  and  numerous  asser- 
tions concerning  the  nature  of  the  statements  by 
the  various  participants.  The  Department  has  re- 
ceived requests  from  several  of  the  participants, 
from  Members  of  Congress,  and  from  the  press  to 
make  public  the  transcript  of  the  discussions. 
Will  you  please  wire  immediately  collect  your 
views  on  a  possible  public  release  oi  the  transcript 
of  the  discussion  at  the  meetings. 

List  of  Consultants 

Joseph  W.  Ballantine,  The  Brookings  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Bernard  Brodie,  Department  of  International  Relations, 
Tale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Claude  A.  Bus.-,,  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Kenneth  Colegrove,  Department  of  Political  Science, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 

Arthur  G.  Coons,  President,  Occidental  College,  Los  An- 
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statements  Relating  to  Mr.  Stassen's  Testimony 
Before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security 


Following  are  texts  of  oral  statements  hy 
Michael  J.  McDerjnott,  special  assistant  for  Press 
Relations,  regarding  testimony  made  hy  Harold  E. 
Stassen  on  October  1  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcotnmiftee  on  Internal  Security. 

The  first  statement  ivas  made  on  October  2  and 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date;  the  second 
statement  was  made  at  a  press  a/nd  radio  news 
conference  on  October  3. 


STATEMENT  OF  OCTOBER  2 

I  have  been  getting  questions  all  day  about  the 
testimony  yesterday  of  Harold  Stassen  and  his 
allegations,  which  sununarized  were : 

1.  That  Secretary  Acheson,  according  to  the 
late  Senator  Vandenberg,  proposed  in  November 
1950,  the  cutting  off  of  aid  to  Nationalist  China 
in  a  dramatic  move  "toward  world  peace." 

2.  That  at  the  October  1949  round  table,  [Owen] 
Lattimore  and  Lawrence  K.  Rosinger  headed  the 
"prevailing  group"  which  recommended  the  rec- 
ognition of  Red  China  at  an  early  date  and  other 
moves  favorable  to  Red  China. 

3.  Tliat  the  State  Department  tended  to  "im- 
plement" the  "Lattimore-Rosinger  recommenda- 
tions" and  to  ignore  those  presented  by  Mr.  Stassen 
and  others. 

4.  That  Ambassador  Jessup,  who  presided  at 
some  of  the  meetings,  told  Mr.  Stassen,  who  ap- 
pealed to  him  against  the  "recommendations"  of 
the  "prevailing  group,"  that  there  was  "greater 
logic"  on  the  Lattimore  side. 

In  taking  them  up,  one  by  one,  with  respect  to 
the  allegations  of  Mr.  Stassen  that  Secretary  Ache- 
son  and  Ambassador  Jessup  at  a  White  House 
meeting  proposed  the  cutting  off  of  aid  to  Nation- 
alist China  in  a  dramatic  move  "toward  world 
peace,"  I  fear  that  Mr.  Stassen's  memory  is  play- 
ing him  tricks.  An  exhaustive  search  of  the  rec- 
ords has  been  made  and  no  record  can  be  found 
of  any  such  meeting  ever  having  taken  place. 
Secretary  Acheson  has  no  recollection  of  such  a 
meeting.  Ambassador  Jessup  has  no  recollection 
of  such  a  meeting.    We  have  checked  the  records 
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at  the  White  House  thoroughly.    We  have  checked 
the  Secretary's  records  and  find  nothing. 

Moreover,  there  has  never  been  any  proposal  to 
abolish  economic  aid  to  Nationalist  China  by  Sec- 
retary Acheson,  by  Ambassador  Jessup,  or  by  any 
other  authorized  official  of  the  Department  of 
State.  Insofar  as  military  aid  is  concerned,  this 
was  covered  by  the  President's  statement  of  Jan- 
uary 5,  1950,^  and  exhaustively  covered  by  Secre- 
tary Acheson  and  others  during  the  course  of  the 
MacArthur  hearings. 

2.  About  the  "prevailing  group" :  Wliile  the 
Department  must,  in  fairness  to  the  confidential 
pledge  given  participants  in  the  round  table, 
adhere  to  that  pledge,  it  can  state — following  a 
close  study  of  the  stenogi'aphic  transcript — the 
following : 

Eighteen  members  of  the  panel  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  recognition  of  Red  China.  Of  these, 
two — Messrs.  Lattimore  and  Rosinger — recom- 
mended that  recognition  be  extended  to  Red  China. 
The  consensus  among  1 1  others  was  that  the  situ-  ■ 
ation  obtaining  at  that  time  (1949)  was  such  that 
recognition  could  not  be  withheld  for  an  indefinite 
period.  In  general,  they  expressed  the  view  that 
this  was  largely  a  matter  of  timing  in  the  light  o\ 
future  developments.  Five,  including  Mr.  Stassen 
recommended  that  recognition  not  be  considered 
at  that  time. 

3.  Mr.  Stassen's  allegation  that  the  Department 
tended  to  implement  what  he  (Stassen)  refers  tc 
as  "the  Lattimore-Rosinger  recommendations"  not 
only  is  not  confirmed  by  history,  but  history  proves 
that  the  policy  of  the  Department  tended  in  the 
opposite  direction.  One  may  quibble  over  impres- 
sions, but  there  is  no  quibbling  with  facts.  These 
are: 

The  United  States  has  not  recognized  Red 
China.  As  you  gentlemen  know,  the  Secretary' 
at  various  press  conferences  stated  that  nothing 
would  be  done  with  respect  to  that  question  with- 
out full  consultation  with  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress.  Similar  assurances  were 
given  the  committees  themselves. 

Mr.  Stassen  admits  that  the  point  in  the  "Latti- 

'  Bulletin  of  Jan.  16,  19.50,  p.  79. 
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more-Rosinger  proposal"  regarding  U.S.  recogni- 
tion of  the  Cliinese  Communists  was  not 
implemented.  He  charges  that  a  "collateral  Latti- 
more  proposal"  that  this  country  encourage  the 
British  and  others  to  give  that  recognition  was 
carried  out.  This  charge  is  absolutely  without 
basis  in  fact.  The  record  shows  that  this  Govern- 
ment not  only  made  it  clear  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  in  the  U.S.  view  recognition  of  Com- 
munist China  was  unwise  and  could  not  be  given 
consideration  by  the  United  States,  but  it  repeat- 
edly instructed  U.S.  diplomatic  representatives 
abroad  to  make  this  view  known  to  governments 
to  which  they  were  accredited. 

Another  point  which,  according  to  Mr.  Stassen, 
was  proposed  by  Lattimore  and  Rosinger  and,  by 
implication,  adopted  by  the  State  Department  was 
that  "it  should  be  U.S.  policy  to  turn  Formosa 
over  to  the  Chinese  Communist  Government."  It 
has  at  no  time  been  U.S.  policy  to  turn  Formosa 
over  to  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  at  no  time  suggested  or  advo- 
cated this  policy. 

Here  again  the  facts  of  history  refute  such  an 
implication.  As  the  Secretary  and  others  pointed 
out  in  great  detail  during  the  course  of  the  Mac- 
Arthur  hearings,  the  policy  of  this  Government 
was  to  prevent  the  fall  of  Formosa  to  the  Chinese 
Reds.  The  decision  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  however, 
was  that  no  U.S.  Forces  should  be  used  in  this 
undertaking  and  that,  therefore,  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  policy  must  rest  upon  diplomatic  and 
economic  means. 

Under  the  circumstances  set  forth  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  statement  of  January  5,  1950,  and 
subsequently  set  forth  in  greater  detail,  a  decision 
was  made  not  to  provide  additional  military  aid 
to  Formosa.  The  accent  there  is  on  the  word 
"additional" — not  to  provide  additional  military 
aid  to  Formosa.  However,  existing  programs  of 
military  assistance  were  continued  to  completion 
and  the  press  carried  stories  and  photographs  of 
shipments  of  military  supplies  under  existing  pro- 
grams shortly  following  the  President's  statement. 
Until  the  assignment  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  to  the 
protection  of  Formosa,  and  the  provision  of  addi- 
tional military  aid  to  Nationalist  Forces  on  the 
island,  the  policy  of  preventing  the  fall  of  Formosa 
to  Conununist  hands  was  pressed  with  vigor 
through  diplomatic  and  economic  means.  The  in- 
disputable facts  are  that  Formosa  remains  in 
Nationalist  hands  and  that  the  United  States  lent 
diplomatic,  economic,  and  military  aid  in  assuring 
',  the  retention  of  the  island  in  Nationalist  hands. 
Nor  is  there  any  basis  in  fact  for  the  implication 
by  Mr.  Stassen  that  "it  should  be  U.S.  policy  to 
permit  the  Chinese  Communists  to  take  Hong 
Kong  if  they  insisted."  I  can  state  categorically 
that  this  has  never  been  U.S.  policy  and  the  State 
Department  has  never  advocated  that  it  should  be. 
Now,  with  respect  to  "breaking  the  Chinese 
blockade,"  I  think  you  gentlemen  are  fully  aware 
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of  our  position  on  that.  The  port-closure  orders  of 
the  Chinese  National  Government  did  not  meet  the 
legal  requirements  of  a  blockade  and  the  United 
States  did  not  recognize  it  as  such.  Moreover, 
the  Chinese  National  Government  itself  did  not 
claim  that  it  constituted  a  blockade. 

The  U.S.  Government,  in  accordance  with  its 
obligations  to  protect  American  shipping,  pro- 
tested to  the  Chinese  Government  certain  cases 
in  which  it  considered  these  rights  violated.  How- 
ever, and  I  should  like  particularly  to  emphasize 
this:  The  U.S.  Government  repeatedly  warned 
American  mastei-s  of  tlie  danger  of  entering 
"closed  ports"  and  in  practice  followed  the  general 
policy  of  doing  nothing  to  lessen  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Chinese  Government's  port-closure  order. 

4.  That  Ambassador  Jessup,  who  presided  at 
some  of  the  meetings,  told  Stassen,  who  appealed 
to  him  against  the  recommendations  of  the  "pre- 
vailing group,"  that  there  was  "greater  logic" 
on  the  Lattimore  side :  With  respect  to  that.  Am- 
bassador Jessup  has  no  recollection  of  ever  hav- 
ing made  any  such  remark.  When  questioned 
about  this.  Ambassador  Jessup  pointed  out  that 
the  purpose  of  the  round  table  was  to  get  the  in- 
dependent views  of  a  well-rounded  group  of  con- 
sultants with  varying  points  of  view.  Accordingly 
he  did  not  consider  it  appropriate,  nor  did  he  ex- 
press any  opinions,  regarding  the  views  expressed 
by  individual  members  of  the  panel. 

"  Mr.  Stassen,  by  implication,  alleges  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Department  of  other  points  which  he 
described  as  the  Lattimore  "proposals."  These 
were  that  Asia  should  be  considered  as  a  long- 
term  problem  to  be  studied  and  deferred,  that  pri- 
ority be  given  to  Europe,  and  that  aid  to  Asia  not 
be  started  until  after  long  and  careful  study. 

The  record  is  clear  that  the  United  States  has 
exercised,  and  is  now  exercising  through  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  Nato,  and  the  European  Defense  Force, 
its  leadership  in  welding  the  forces  of  free  Europe 
against  the  threat  of  Soviet  aggression.  But  that 
does  not  for  an  instant  mean  that  it  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  deferring  coming  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lems of  Asia.  You  will  recall  the  efforts  of  the 
administration,  and  particularly  of  Secretary 
Acheson,  in  getting  through  the  Congress  the  Aid 
Bill  for  Korea.  You  will  recall  that  that  bill  was 
defeated  in  the  House  over  the  vehement  pro- 
testations of  the  Secretary.  It  was  subsequently 
passed.  You  will  recall  the  Griffin  Mission  to  the 
Philippines  and  Southeast  Asia  in  the  spring  of 
19.50  in  preparation  for  a  program  of  economic  aid 
to  the  countries  of  that  area.  You  will  also  recall 
the  MnAP  Mission  to  the  same  area  in  the  summer 
of  1950. 

Again  Mr.  Stassen  implies  that  U.S.  policy  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Russian  Com- 
munists were  not  as  aggressive  as  Hitler  and 
would  not  be  apt  to  take  direct  military  action  to 
expand  their  empire.  This  implication  is  refuted 
by  the  facts.    The  Marshall  Plan,  the  Nato,  Mdap, 
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the  security  treaties  with  the  Philippines,  -with 
Australia,  "and  New  Zealand,  the  bilateral  agree- 
ment with  Japan,  all  go  to  show  the  concern  of 
this  country  against  the  threat  of  Communist  sub- 
version and  actual  hostilities.  Moreover,  it  should 
be  clear  to  all  that  this  Government  recognized 
and  now  recognizes  that  the  fifth  column  activities 
of  the  Communists  were  and  are  more  menacing 
than  the  fifth  column  activities  of  the  Nazis. 

Finally,  it  is  obviously  not  appropriate  for  me 
to  comment  on  any  implications  of  how  this  Gov- 
ernment should  regard  the  Prime  Minister  of 
India.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  policy  of  this 
Government  with  respect  to  India  is  well  known. 

STATEMENT  OF  OCTOBER  3 

In  respect  to  Mr.  Stassen's  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1951,  I  stated  yesterday  that  the  Depart- 
ment had  been  unable  to  locate  any  record  of  a 
conference  between  the  President,  Senator  Van- 
denberg.  Secretary  Acheson,  and  Ambassador 
Jessup  in  late  1949  or  1950.  Since  yesterday  I 
have  had  an  oportunity  to  go  further  into  the 
records  concerning  this  matter.  The  following 
are  the  facts  that  relate  to  it : 

On  January  14,  1949,  the  President  directed 
that  the  military  supplies  under  the  Cliina  Aid 
Act  should  be  delivered  insofar  as  possible  in 
accordance  with  the  advice  of  our  military  author- 
ities in  China.  At  the  time  this  decision  was  made, 
the  armies  of  the  Chinese  Nationalists  were  crum- 
bling rapidly  and  it  appeared  that  the  mainland 
of  China  would  be  in  Communist  hands  in  a  short 
time.  It  was  therefore  essential  that  the  advice  of 
U.S.  military  authorities  on  the  ground  govern 
the  shipment  of  supplies  in  order  to  prevent  such 
supplies  from  being  delivered  into  Communist 
hands. 

Accordingly  the  advice  of  Maj.  Gen.  David  G. 
Barr,  the  senior  U.S.  military  representative  in 
China,  was  requested.  On  January  26,  1949, 
General  Barr  recommended  that  pending  clarifica- 
tion of  the  situation  in  China,  no  military  aid 
supplies  be  shipped.  The  President,  after  dis- 
cussing this  matter  carefully  with  his  civilian  and 
military  advisers,  discussed  the  matter  with  con- 
gressional leaders  on  February  5,  1949,  at  which 
time  the  President  pointed  out  that  under  the  cur- 
rent military  realities,  military  aid  could  not  be 
effectively  used  by  the  Nationalists  and  that  such 
supplies  might  well  fall  into  the  hands  of  Chinese 
Communists  or  other  interests  inimical  to  the 
United  States.  The  meeting  of  February  5  was 
held  at  the  White  House.  It  was  attended  by  the 
President,  the  Vice  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State  Mr.  Acheson,  Senators  Connally  and  Van- 
denberg,  and  Congressmen  Bloom  and  Eaton.  It 
was  the  unamimous  opinion  of  the  congressional 
advisers  present  tliat  no  action  should  be  taken 
which  would  in  effect  place  an  embargo  or  stop- 
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page  on  continued  shipments  to  China.  Subse- 
quently, the  President  decided  that  shipments 
should  be  continued  in  order  not  to  discourage 
continued  Chinese  resistance  to  Communist  ag- 
gression, but  with  precautions  to  assure  that  such 
supplies  not  fall  into  Conmaunist  hands. 

Now,  the  above  facts  are  relative  to  the  point 
raised  by  Mr.  Stassen  before  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee. It  is  clear  that  the  question  at  the  time 
had  to  do  with  whether  deliveries  of  military 
supplies  to  the  mainland  of  Cliina  in  the  military 
situation  of  early  1949  would  have  any  beneficial 
effect  or  might  result  in  such  equipment  falling 
into  Communist  hands.  It  is  also  entirely  clear 
that  Mr.  Jessup,  who  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  mission  to  the  United  Nations  at  the  time, 
was  not  involved  in  any  way  in  this  matter,  and 
that  Mr.  Stassen's  testimony  to  this  effect  was 
erroneous. 


Sense  of  Community  Increasing 
Among  Free  Nations 

Remarks  hy  Secretary  Acheson  ^  \ 

I  am  honored  to  play  a  part  in  the  tenth  anni- 
versary celebration  of  Freedom  House.  Freedom 
House  is  dedicated  to  the  eternal  truth  that  free- 
dom is  the  central  value  to  which  our  efforts  are 
dedicated. 

There  is  no  man  anywhere  in  the  world  who 
does  not  have  a  stake  in  freedom,  and  for  whom 
freedom  is  not  the  key  to  what  he  most  desires  in 
life. 

To  one  man,  freedom  may  mean  the  right  to 
live  in  individual  dignity ;  to  another,  it  may  mean 
opportunity — some  land  to  till,  food  to  eat,  peace 
to  enjoy  life  with  one's  family. 

In  the  eloquent  Declaration  of  Freedom  issued 
this  morning  by  Freedom  House,  there  is  a  sen- 
tence which  reads: 

"Only  freedom  keeps  the  future  open." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  The  defense  of  freedom,  to  which  we 
must  now  give  our  utmost  effort,  is  a  defense  ol 
the  future.  It  is  an  act  of  affirmation  toward  the 
future. 

The  burden  of  arms,  wliich  falls  with  an  onerous 
weight  upon  us,  is  a  pledge  that  the  future  wil] 
not  be  sacrificed  to  concentration  camps,  to  the 
l^olice  state,  to  the  stifled  and  oppressive  rule  ol 
tyranny. 

Alen  who  believe  in  freedom  the  world  over  are 
now  engaged  in  a  heroic  effort  to  build  their  com 
mon  strength.  In  this  strength  lies  our  best  liopt 
of  a  iJeaceful  future,  for  unless  we  are  sti-ong 
tyranny  would  triumph,  by  tlrreat,  by  guile,  bj 

'  Made  over  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  Oct.  7  ant 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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force  of  arms.  Being  strong,  we  hope  to  preserve 
our  peaceful  way  of  life,  and  fulfill  our  aspirations 
for  human  progress.  I  believe  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  turning-point  in  this  effort  to  build 
our  defenses. 

The  free  nations  have  made  impressive  prog- 
ress in  building  their  strength. 

The  staunch  and  vigorous  defense  against  ag- 
gression in  Korea  bv  the  United  Nations,  the 
structure  of  defense  loeing  erected  in  the  North 
Atlantic  community,  the  foundations  of  security 
being  laid  in  the  Far  East — these  achievements 
have  brought  us  to  a  point  where  our  goals  are  at 
least  in  sight. 

But  our  success  will  not  be  achieved  without 
great  effort. 

There  are  two  necessities  of  the  hour  which  we 
must  keep  before  ourselves  with  absolute  clarity ; 
one  is  the  need  for  speed  in  building  our  strength 
so  that  we  can  pass  through  this  period  of  danger 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  other  is  the  need  for 
unshakeable  unity  among  the  free  nations. 

Our  program  this  afternoon  is  aptly  dedicated 
to  "Unity  and  Freedom."  There  is  general  agree- 
ment that  unity  is  essential  to  freedom,  and  that 
unity  is  a  good  quality,  but  the  times  call  for 
action,  not  abstraction. 

"Wliat  does  unity  mean,  in  action  ?  Unity  means 
that  we  must  approach  each  other  with  sympa- 
thetic insight,  we  must  understand  each  other's 
problems,  and  help  to  work  at  them  together. 
We  shall  always  have  differences  among  us,  be- 
cause cooperation  among  free  nations  does  not 
imply  regimentation  or  uniformity-. 

But  to  these  differences,  we  must  bring  to  bear 
a  sense  of  perspective,  which  will  constantly  re- 
mind us  that  our  differences  are  slight  alongside 
our  common  interests,  and  our  common  stake  in 
the  future.  By  working  together,  we  not  only 
augment  our  total  strength,  but  we  assure  the 
rightness  of  our  course. 

No  one  nation  has  a  monopoly  of  wisdom,  and 
the  accommodation  of  differences  can  lead  us  to 
a  wise  and  balanced  course  of  action.  The  quality 
of  balance  is  essential  to  our  success — ^balance  be- 
tween the  burden  of  arms-building  we  must  shoul- 
der and  the  sacrifices  this  entails;  balance  between 
firmness  and  restraint  in  the  use  of  the  power  we 
are  building  together. 

In  this  way,  by  facing  our  problems  side-by-side 
and  not  ranged  against  one  another,  we  have  al- 
ready developed  a  habit  of  cooperation.  Out  of 
this  habit,  we  can  see  that  a  sense  of  community  is 
growing  among  us. 

We  may  not  now  be  able  to  foretell  the  forms 
and  outlines  that  this  spirit  of  community  will 
take  in  the  future,  but  we  can  be  confident  that 
we  shall  find  in  it  not  only  our  common  safety,  but 
the  gateway  to  a  future  full  of  promise  for  all 
mankind. 


Second  Atomic  Explosion 
Within  U.S.S.R.  Reported 

Statement  iy  Joseph  Short 
Secretary  to  the  President  ^ 

Another  atomic  bomb  has  recently  been  exploded 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  In  spite  of  Soviet  pre- 
tensions that  their  atomic-energy  program  is  be- 
ing directed  exclusively  toward  peaceful  purposes, 
this  event  confirms  again  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  continuing  to  make  atomic  weapons. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  President 
to  keep  the  American  people  informed  to  the  full- 
est extent  consistent  with  our  national  security, 
the  President  has  directed  me  to  make  this  state- 
ment and  to  stress  again  the  necessity  for  that 
effective  enforceable  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  which  the  United  States  and  the 
large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions support. 

Further  details  cannot  be  given  without  ad- 
versel,y  affecting  our  national  security  interests. 

'  Made  on  Oct.  3  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  White 
House  on  the  same  date. 
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The  Oil  Problem  in  the  Middle  East 


Address  hy  George  C.  McGhee 

Assistant  /Secretary  for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs 


I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  you  the  critical  oil  problem  we  face  in  the 
Middle  East  today.  You  all  know  what  im- 
portance the  Middle  East  has  for  the  United  States 
and  its  allies.  First,  there  is  oil — oil  in  the  most 
prolific  quantities  yet  found  in  the  world.  The 
250-mile  .strip  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  bordering 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  now  considered  to  have  re- 
serves equal  to  tho.se  of  the  entire  United  States. 
Those  of  you  who  have  seen  a  Schlumberger  log 
on,  for  example,  a  Burgan  well,  must  have  had 
the  same  shock  I  had  when  I  first  looked  at  the 
thousand  feet  of  saturated  sand.  And  they  have 
only  just  touched  the  surface. 

The  Arabian- American  Oil  Company  (  Aramco) 
was  recently  surprised  by  striking  oil  in  a  shallow 
core  drill  test  out  in  the  waters  of  the  Persian 
Gulf;  the  huge  oil  slick  which  appeared  made  it 
plain  to  Arabs  and  oilmen  alike  that  the  sub- 
merged areas  might  have  the  same  staggering  po- 
tentialities as  the  spectacular  structures  on  dry 
land.  I  believe  Aramco  has  drilled  13  wildcats, 
all  told.  Ten  were  discoveries  of  fields  averaging 
a  billion  barrels  reserve.  Like  all  wildcatters, 
however,  they  make  very  persuasive  but  familiar 
a^uments  that  the  three  misses  were  either  "just 
oil  structure"  or  they  should  have  drilled  "just 
a  few  feet  further." 

It  is  the  same  story  in  Iraq,  Iran,  Kuwait,  and 
Qatar — ju-olific  quantities  of  oil  with  only  a  small 
part  of  the  area  tlioroughly  explored.  The  com- 
panies out  there  have  had  to  do  a  negligible  amount 
of  wildcatting.  Virtually  all  fields  have  been 
located  by  sm-face  geology.  I  undei-stand  that 
there  isn't  any  .seismograph  crew  currently  operat- 
ing in  any  ot  these  four  countries.  You  have  all 
seen  the  cartoon  showing  Arabs  looking  at  a  drill- 
ing rig  with  the  caption  under  it  reading  "ju.st 
between  you  and  me  I  wish  they'd  hit  water." 
That  happened  in  reverse  in  Kuwait— while  drill- 

'  iMncIc  hefore  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  on  Oct. 
3  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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ing  for  water  the  Kuwait  Oil  Company  reportedly 
got  oil. 

Now,  I  am  not  trying  to  tell  you  that  these 
fabulous  sands  and  cavernous  limestones  are  di- 
rectly essential  to  our  own  economic  life.  In 
absGiUte  terms,  they  are  without  doubt  the  most 
imjjortant  oil  concentration  in  the  world.  But 
they  are  not  as  directly  and  immediately  important 
to  us  as  east  and  west  Texas  and  the  Panhandle, 
and  these  derricks  and  gathering  lines  right  out- 
side your  city  here.  They  are  not  as  directly  im- 
portant to  us  as  Maracaibo  and  eastern  Venezuela 
and  the  Williston  Basin. 

Oil  Necessary  to  Free  World 

But  we  cannot  look  at  the  big  picture  of  world 
oil  resources  and  needs  solely  in  terms  of  our  own 
direct  requirements  at  this  immediate  point  of 
time.  We  have  to  take  the  broader  view  of  the 
needs  and  availabilities  of  the  whole  free  world. 
We  are  a  partner  and  the  leader  in  a  community  of 
nations  that  we  have  come  to  refer  to  as  "the  free 
world."  As  the  leading  member  of  that  commu- 
nity we  are  locked  in  a  struggle,  half-war,  half- 
peace,  that  we  have  come  to  refer  to  as  "the  cold 
war."  Aggression  has  struck,  is  still  striking,  in 
Korea.  It  may  strike  again  anywhere,  any  time. 
We  are  engaged  in  a  bitter  contest,  the  end  of  which 
is  nowhere  in  sight.  In  that  contest,  we  are  the 
leading  player — the  captain,  if  you  will — of  a 
team.  We  have  to  think  in  team  terms.  We  have 
to  evaluate  the  importance  of  Middle  East  oil, 
not  just  directly  to  ourselves,  but  to  the  team  as  a 
whole. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  oil  of  the  Middle 
East  is  of  absolutely  overriding  importance. 

The  free  world  needs  it.  Our  Euroi)ean  allies 
are  particularly  dependent  on  Middle  East  oil  for 
their  industrial  machines  and  their  rearmament 
efforts.  European  demand  for  petroleum  has 
doubled  since  the  war ;  refinery  throughout  has  in- 
creased three  times.    Four-fifths  of  this  oil  comes 
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from  the  Middle  East.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you 
what  the  impact  would  be  on  Western  Euroj^e  di- 
rectly, and  the  United  States  indirectly,  if  we  were 
denied  these  Middle  East  oil  i-esources. 

P'urthermore,  we  would  not  be  very  smart  to 
think  of  this  oil  solely  in  terms  of  the  immediate 
present.  We  must  look  ahead.  No  one  knows  how 
long  we  will  be  able  to  go  on  producing  6  million 
barrels  a  day.  We  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  find 
new  sedimentary  basins  out  of  which  to  increase 
our  production  as  our  needs  grow.  I  am  all  too 
familiar  with  the  fate  that  befalls  those  who  try  to 
double  in  brass  as  prophets,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
expose  myself  by  asserting  either  that  our  produc- 
tion will  decline  or  that  it  will  not  increase  fast 
enough.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  our  needs  will 
grow  as  our  dynamic  economy  grows,  and  that  we 
may  well  come  in  time  to  take  a  quite  different 
view,  than  we  now  do,  of  the  direct  importance  to 
us  of  Middle  East  oil. 

This  aspect  of  our  problem  is  only  one  facet  of 
a  much  more  general  problem  of  raw  materials.  I 
think  you  will  be  struck  by  certain  pertinent  facts 
taken  from  the  testimony  which  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller made  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  suppoi't  of  the  Mutual  Security  Bill.^  He 
pointed  out  that  although  we  have  only  6  percent 
of  the  population  and  7  percent  of  the  land  area  of 
the  world,  we  produced  before  the  war  one.-third  of 
the  world's  manufactured  goods  and  one-third  of 
the  world's  raw  materials.  Now,  however,  we  have 
50  percent  of  the  world's  manufacturing  capacity 
but  produce  only  the  same  one-third  of  the  world's 
raw  materials.  Furthermore,  this  manufacturing 
capacity'  will  increase  20  percent  more  by  1953, 
this  increase  alone  amounting  to  more  than  the 
total  productive  capacity  of  any  single  country  in 
Western  Europe. 

Nationalism  Growing  in  Middle  East 

I  have  spoken  to  you  at  some  length  about  the 
importance  of  Middle  East  oil.  However,  the 
Middle  East  has  more  than  just  oil.  Without  an 
anticline,  the  Middle  East  would  still  be  a  most 
important  piece  of  the  earth's  crust.  It  lies 
athwart  the  air,  land,  and  sea  crossroads  of  three 
continents.  It  contains  the  Suez  Canal,  a  vital 
artery  which  keeps  the  free  world  connected  and 
communicating.  Every  major  international  air- 
line connecting  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  passes 
through  the  Middle  East.  Even  its  vast  deserts 
and  barren  wastes  of  lava  and  limestone  are  stra- 
tegically important.  They  have  historically  con- 
stituted one  of  the  greatest  natural  defensive  areas 
in  the  world.  Rommel  and  Montgomery  were  only 
the  last  generals  to  have  discovered  how  difficult 
it  is  to  pursue  the  enemy  into  the  desert.  It  is 
difficult  to  move  armies  without  water. 

So,  one,  there  is  the  oil ;  and  two,  there  is  the 
area — but    the    Middle    East    has    more — it   has 

=  Bulletin  of  Aug.  27,  1951,  p.  328. 
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people.  We  need  people  on  the  side  of  the  free 
nations.  We  want  these  people  on  that  side.  We 
want  these  people  to  stay  free,  to  become  strong, 
to  be  members  of  the  great  conmiunity  of  free 
nations.  If  these  people  were  to  be  successfully 
wooed  by  our  enemies,  the  Middle  East,  rather 
than  an  asset,  would  become  a  strategic  weakness 
in  the  defense  of  the  free  world.  However,  the 
people  are  more  than  just  a  means  to  an  end — 
they  constitute  an  end  in  themselves.  In  a  very 
real  sense  the  most  strategic  area  in  the  world  is 
the  minds  of  men.  We  seek  to  win  that  strategic 
objective.  We  wish  to  prove  to  these  people,  most 
of  whom  live  in  conditions  of  extreme  poverty, 
ignorance,  disease,  and  despair,  that  the  way  of 
the  free  world  offers  more  and  can  give  more  to 
them  in  their  lifetime  than  can  the  agents  from 
the  Kremlin,  or  those  among  them,  who  preach 
hatred  of  all  foreigners. 

The  people  of  the  Middle  East  are  beginning  to 
stir,  to  look  for  a  better  way  of  living.  This  force 
is  reflected  from  Morocco  to  the  Far  East  by  a 
growing  nationalism.  Although  it  can  be  subject 
lo  abuses,  nationalism  is  in  itself  a  good  thing. 
Our  own  history  is  clear  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  controlling  our  own  destiny.  It  has 
worked  well;  other  people  like  the  pattern  and 
want  it  for  themselves.  So  our  problem  with  these 
countries  lies  in  helping  to  guide  this  force  of 
nationalism,  at  the  right  pace,  toward  objectives 
that  we  and  the  other  free  nations  of  the  world 
are  striving  for.  We  must  not  let  the  Communists 
succeed  in  their  efforts  to  play  a  spurious  role  as 
the  champions  of  national  asfjirations  in  these 
countries.  This  they  are  trying  to  do — with  typi- 
cal cynicism  but  with  some  success. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  ingredients  of  the  oil 
problem  in  the  Middle  East — the  oil,  the  area,  the 
people.  The  three  ingredients  affect  one  another 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  oil,  for  example,  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  area  is  of  such  strategic 
importance.  It  is  the  oil — and  the  wealth  it  can 
produce — that  holds  out  to  the  people  their  only 
substantial  hope  of  finding  enough  capital  to 
finance  that  economic  development  which  they  so 
hungrily  desire.  Because  the  area  is  so  important 
in  tlie  strategy  and  structure  of  the  free  world,  it 
is  imperative  that  we  do  all  we  can  to  preserve 
peace  and  promote  stability  in  the  area.  But,  in 
the  light  of  the  underdeveloped  nature  of  their 
economies,  the  aspirations  of  the  people,  and  the 
importance  to  them  of  their  income  from  oil,  there 
is  a  strong  tendency  for  instability  and  conflict 
to  develop  around  the  arrangements  under  which 
foreign  companies  produce  oil.  This  is  what  has 
been  happening  for  these  past  several  months  in 
Iran. 

U.S.  Policy  on  the  Oil  Problem 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  the  oil  problem  in 
the  Middle  East,  if  you  consider  all  of  these  in- 
gredients, is  exceedingly  complicated.    But  out  of 
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the  maze  of  facts  and  relationships  I  have  recited, 
certain  conclusions  stand  out  pretty  clearly. 
Taken  together  they  constitute,  if  not  the  full 
detail,  at  least  the  main  lines  of  our  national  policy 
in  this  matter.    Let  me  state  them  for  you  briefly : 

1.  Our  interest  in  stability  and  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  area  is  so  urgent  that  we  must  con- 
stantly seek  stability  in  oil-industry  operations  in 
the  region — the  development  of  i-elationships  be- 
tween oil  companies  and  governments  that,  while 
flexible  enough  to  adapt  itself  to  changing  circum- 
stances, will  be  so  firmly  rooted  in  equity  and 
mutual  confidence  that  it  can  survive  and  serve  the 
legitimate  interests  of  all  parties  concerned. 

2.  As  regards  the  financial  terms  of  oil-conces- 
sion arrangements  we  have  hoped,  and  we  still 
hope,  that  this  stability  can  be  achieved  along  the 
general  lines  of  the  50-50  formula,  that  is,  the  con- 
cept that  the  profit  earned  by  the  company  that 
develops  the  oil  i-esources  should  approximately 
equal  the  total  paj'ments  to  the  government  of  the 
country  that  owns  the  oil  resources.  This  formula 
has  proved  itself  in  Venezuela,  it  is  proving  itself 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  its  self-evident  equity  should 
commend  it  to  men  of  good  will  everywhere  as  a 
sound  governing  concept  for  the  long  pull.  It  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  oil-producing  countries  to 
push  their  revenues  beyond  the  point  where  oper- 
ating companies  are  still  willing  to  take  risks  and 
make  outlays.  A  country  that  does  so  will  lose  in 
the  end.  When  oil  from  some  one  country  or  field 
bears  too  high  a  royalty  cost  and  tax  burden  rela- 
tively to  oil  from  other  countries  and  other  fields, 
its  production  will  not  be  pushed  and  expanded. 
Indeed,  this  principle  is  general  in  its  application. 
In  the  whole  broad  field  of  foreign  investment  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  countries  needing 
capital  to  try  to  drive  too  hard  a  bargain  can  only 
retard  that  flow  of  capital  from  developed  to 
underdeveloped  countries,  which  it  is  so  much  in 
the  common  interest  to  accelerate  rather  than  to 
retard. 

3.  Oil  development  in  the  Middle  East  should, 
in  general,  proceed  equitably  as  between  different 
countries  so  that  no  one  country  can  reasonably 
feel  that  its  economic  development  is  being  re- 
tarded to  suit  the  convenience  of  a  foreign  oil 
company,  or  that  it  is  getting  an  unreasonably  low 
rate  of  compensation  tor  the  use  of  its  oil  resources 
as  compared  with  the  basis  of  payment  to  its 
neighbors.  Otherwise  there  will  be  'friction,  con- 
flicts of  interest,  and  jealousies  within  the  region, 
and  resultant  instability. 

4.  The  relationships  between  oil  companies  and 
governments  should  be  embodied  in  simple  and 
straightforward  contracts  understandable  by  the 
people  of  the  countries.  They  must  not  only  be 
fair,  but  they  must  be  demonstrably  fair.  These 
contracts  should  be  honored  scrupulously  by  both 
parties.  The  doctrine  of  sanctity  of  contracts— 
and  the  corollary  doctrine  that  disputes  arising 
under  a  contract  should  be  negotiated  and  arbi- 
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trated  in  an  orderly  way  through  established  ma- 
chinery— is  not  only  of  critical  importance  to 
sound  foreign-oil  operations  but,  indeed,  to  all 
foreign  investment  and  international  business.  It 
is  of  equally  critical  importance  to  the  countries 
that  grant  oil  concessions.  Small  countries  de- 
pend on  respect  for  contracts  and  observance  of 
projDer  procedures  for  their  very  existence.  In 
the  last  analysis,  so  do  the  most  powerful  nations. 
No  country  can  disregard  the  impact  of  its  policies 
on  the  outside  world.  We  are  all  dependent  on  one 
another. 

5.  The  oil  of  the  Middle  East  should  make  the 
largest  possible  contribution  to  the  real  welfare  of 
the  people  and  states  of  the  area.  If  oil  revenues 
are  properly  applied  they  can  make  possible  the 
economic  rebirth  of  the  Middle  East.  They  can 
finance  a  sound  and  durable  pattern  of  economic 
development.  They  can  help  to  provide  better 
standards  of  living  through  improved  housing, 
much-needed  irrigation  facilities,  a  healthy  agri- 
culture, and  the  beginning  of  industrialization. 
The  responsibility  for  carrying  out  these  develop- 
ments must  rest  primarily  in  the  governments  of 
the  countries  getting  the  oil  revenues.  But  there 
are  many  things  also  that  oil  companies  can  do 
by  collaboration  on  special-development  projects. 
Aramco  has  done  pioneering  work  in  this  regard 
in  Saudi  Arabia  and  has  given  a  glimpse  of  what 
can  be  done.  Also  there  are  many  things  that  your 
government  can  do,  by  advice  and  encouragement 
through  normal  diplomatic  contacts,  and  by  spe- 
cial Point-Four  projects  of  technical  assistance 
and  cooperation. 

These  are  the  main  principles  which  guide  us 
in  our  appraisal  of  the  constantly  shifting  oil  sit- 
uation in  the  Middle  East. 

Free  World's  Needs  for  Raw  Materials 

In  conclusion  let  me  stress  that  the  oil  problem 
is  part  of  a  larger  problem.  I  have  talked  to  you 
today  as  oilmen,  and  we  have  focused  attention 
principally  on  the  oil  problem.  But  the  larger 
issue  in  which  the  oil  problem  is  set  is  the  whole 
broad  question  of  the  free  world's  increasing  needs 
for  raw  materials — ^the  question  of  the  interde- 
pendence, within  the  community  of  free  nations, 
between  the  industrialized  countries  of  the  West 
and  the  economically  underdeveloped  areas  where 
such  significant  quantities  of  raw-material  re- 
sources exist. 

In  the  same  testimony  which  I  mentioned  earlier, 
Nelson  Rockefeller  advances  the  thought  that  the 
Communists  may  have  scrapped  their  first  world 
conquest  plan — Lenin's  concept  which  called  for 
winning  over  labor  in  the  industrial  areas  of  the 
world.  It  didn't  work.  Now  the  strategy  may 
be  to  cut  off  the  source  of  raw  materials  for  the  in- 
dustrial world  from  the  underdeveloped  areas. 
Three-fourths  of  our  needs  for  strategic  and  crit- 
ical materials  come  from  the  underdeveloped  areas. 
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This  is  something  to  think  about.  It  reemphasizes 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  conclusion  that  "we  are  depend- 
ent on  the  peoples  of  other  countries;  they  are 
dependent  on  us;  none  can  solve  his  problems 
alone." 


Right  of  U.N.  To  Consider 
Anglo-Iranian  Dispute 

Statement  hy  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin 
V.S.  Representative  to  the  Secv/rity  Cowncil  ^ 

The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  ob- 
jected to  the  adoption  of  the  provisional  agenda  of 
the  Security  Council,  and  he  has  been  supported  in 
that  objection  by  the  representative  of  Yugoslavia. 
Thus  far,  all  the  discussion  I  have  listened  to  has 
been  in  favor  of  adoption  of  the  agenda,  and  I  must 
say  that  I  agree  in  the  reasoning  of  all  of  those  who 
have  spoken  in  favor  of  the  agenda. 

The  point,  as  I  understand  it,  made  by  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Soviet  Union  against  this  pro- 
visional asrenda  is  item  2.  readinsr  "ComDlaint  of 
failure  by  the  Iranian  Government  to  comply  with 
provisional  measures  indicated  by  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  in  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil 
Company  Case."  Therefore,  if  the  purpose  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  of  Yugoslavia  is  to  raise  the 
question  of  whether  the  matter  is  essentially  within 
the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  Iran,  it  depends  upon 
a  consideration  of  the  very  substance  of  this  item. 

Now,  the  United  Nations  does  deny  itself  the 
right  to  interfere  with  essentially  domestic  con- 
cerns. However,  this  denial  follows  adoption  of 
the  agenda  in  consideration  of  the  point  raised. 
It  does  not  precede  it  unless  there  are  no  opposing 
inferences.  It  cannot  at  once  make  a  decision  on 
that  constitutional  question  unless  there  are  no 
opposing  inferences  over  the  subject  matter  being 
essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  a 
state. 

Well,  now,  here  the  situation  is  just  the  contrary. 
Here  the  weight  of  opinion  already  expressed 
shows  that  far  more  members  of  the  Security 
Council  consider  that  this  is  not  a  matter  essen- 
tially within  the  domestic  jurisdiction.  Certainly, 
it  appears  that  there  is  a  prima  facie  case  to  be 
presented  to  the  Security  Council  and  if  the  Se- 
curity Council  is  going  to  deny  to  the  United 
Nations  the  right  to  consider  this  item  on  the 
,  agenda,  it  must  be  only  after  studying  the  item 
and  coming  to  a  decision  upon  thorough  and  rea- 
sonable consideration.    That  does  not,  of  course, 
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as  has  been  repeatedly  stated  here  decide  the  merits 
of  the  case,  but  here  we  have  a  complaint  by  the 
United  Kingdom  of  the  failure  by  the  Government 
of  Iran  to  take  certain  specified  action.  Clearly, 
it  is  one  aspect  of  a  dispute  of  the  nature  men- 
tioned in  the  Charter,  that  is,  a  dispute  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  might  lead  to  international  dis- 
turbance. Moreover,  this  question  is  singularly 
important  and  within  the  purview  of  the  Security 
Council  because  it  is  also  the  subject  of  litigation 
in  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  That  at 
once  gives  the  Security  Council  a  reason  for  not 
accepting  the  objection  that  this  is  essentially  a 
matter  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  Iran. 

This  becomes  a  matter  of  great  public  interest 
because  it  involves  peace,  and  we  are  for  peace, 
and  that  is  why  we  want  this  matter  considered 
here. 

By  putting  this  item  on  its  agenda,  the  Security 
Council  gives  the  United  Nations  its  right  to  pass 
upon  the  matter  in  a  reasonable  manner  and  to 
make  a  decision  after  looking  into  the  general 
character  of  the  situation.  This  is  not  only  a  dis- 
pute— this  is  also  a  situation — both  of  which 
justify  putting  this  item  on  the  agenda. 

Another  reason  is  that  where  international  peace 
is  threatened  by  a  situation  like  this,  where  it  is 
alleged  to  be  under  test  and  strain,  it  is  highly 
important  for  the  Security  Council  if  the  subject 
matter  is  brought  to  its  attention  to  put  the  dispute 
at  res  pendentes  in  the  Security  Council  so  as  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  parties  those  restraints, 
those  self-disciplines  also,  which  have  also  been 
regarded  as  appropriate  and  necessary  to  justice 
while  the  dispute  is  in  res  pendentes. 

For  these  reasons,  and  without  at  all  committing 
my  Government  upon  the  merits,  the  substantive 
questions  here,  and  dealing  only  with  this  question 
related  to  the  agenda,  my  Government  will  vote  for 
the  provisional  agenda. 

I  ought  to  say,  because  I  believe  it,  that  my  Gov- 
ernment has  no  doubt  about  the  competence  of 
the  Security  Council  to  consider  the  dispute  on 
its  merits  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Iran. 
I  need  simply  recall  that  it  is  the  Security  Council 
which  has  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security.  And 
the  first  step,  the  very  first  step  toward  the  exercise 
of  that  duty,  performance  of  that  responsibility, 
is  to  consider  any  dispute  or  situation  which  may 
affect  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security.  In  this  case,  the  United  Kingdom  is  a 
member  of  the  Security  Council  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran  is  not  a  member  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, though  it  is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
Presumably,  Iran  will  be  invited  to  sit  at  our  table 
after  the  adoption  of  tlie  agenda.  Tlierefore,  it 
seems  to  my  Government  that  a  decision  on 
competence  should  come  after  the  Government  of 
Iran  has  been  invited  to  the  table. 
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Japanese  Peace  Treaty  Viewed  as  Positive  Step 
In  Free  World's  March  Toward  Peace 


Address  hy  John  Foster  Dulles 
Considtant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 


During  the  last  month  some  good  blows  were 
struck  in  the  cause  of  world  freedom. 

We  signed  with  Japan  a  treaty  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  liberation  in  a  great  drama  of  peace- 
making unity  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen 
before. 

The  Soviet  delegates,  who  had  come  to  San 
Francisco  in  the  blustering  mood  of  wreckers,  were 
made  to  seem  insignificant  for  the  first  time  in 
conference  history,  and  in  the  end  they  faded  al- 
most unnoticed  from  the  scene. 

The  United  States  made  a  series  of  collective 
security  treaties  which  formalized  its  determina- 
tion to  join  with  the  peoples  concerned  to  hold  the 
island  chain  which,  from  the  Aleutians  to  New 
Zealand,  marks  the  western  rim  of  the  Pacific. 

What  happened  is  good.  But  it  is  not  good 
enough  so  that  we  can  relax  in  a  mood  of  con- 
templative admiration.  In  Japan  and  Asia,  we 
have  made  only  a  beginning.  The  future  is  ob- 
scure and  there  are  signs  that  are  ominous.  There 
will  be  continuing  need  of  the  driving  power  which 
we  have  developed.  Therefore,  it  will  perhaps  be 
useful  to  analyze  how  that  came  about,  so  that 
we  can  more  surely  sustain  our  momentum. 

Decision  Reached  for  Conclusion  of  tlie  Treaty 

A  first  ingredient  was  the  will  to  i-each  a  clearly 
defined  goal,  namely,  peace  with  Japan.  When  I 
speak  of  "will"  I  mean  more  than  a  lackadaisical 
hope ;  I  mean  a  resolute  determination  which  had 
behind  it  the  full  power  and  authority  of  govern- 
ment. 

Tliat  will  was  born  in  1950  out  of  a  growing 
realization  of  the  danger  of  perpetuating  the 
existing  situation  in  Japan.  China  had  gone  and, 
unless  we  acted  positively,  it  seemed  that  Japan 
niiglit  go,  too.    Stalin  had  boasted:  with  Japan, 

'  Made  before  the  Governors  Conference,  Gatlinburg, 
Tenn.,  Oct.  1  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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"we  are  invincible."  We  do  not  have  to  admit 
that.  But  we  must  admit  that  Japan  was  formi- 
dable when  it  fought  alone  in  Asia,  and  if  its  man- 
power and  industrial  resources  could  be  joined 
with  those  of  China  and  exploited  by  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, the  total  combination  could  be  extremely 
unpleasant. 

A  principal  source  of  danger  lay  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  military  occupation  of  Japan. 
That  occupation,  begun  in  1945,  had  by  1950  fully 
served  the  purposes  specified  in  the  Japanese  sur- 
render terms.  From  then  on  the  occupation  would 
become  alien  interference  in  the  internal  aiiairs 
of  a  proud  and  sensitive  people.  It  would  be  in- 
creasingly resented  and  that  resentment  would  be 
fanned  by  all  the  propaganda  skills  of  which 
communism  is  master.  The  free  world  would  be 
in  the  position  of  jailor;  while  the  Communist 
world  would  be  jangling  what  it  claimed  were  the 
keys  to  freedom. 

General  MacArthur  had  seen  danger  coming. 
He  had  warned  that  the  occupation  could  not 
safely  be  continued  beyond  5  years.  In  1950  the 
5  years  were  up.  But  we  seemed  to  be  caught  in 
a  trap.  We  were  committed  to  occupation  until 
there  was  peace,  and  the  Soviet  Union  had 
thwarted  the  peace  proposals  which  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  had  made  in  1947. 

Between  1947  and  1950  we  were  without  any 
strong  purpose.  Then  in  June  1950  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Bradley,  and  I  went 
to  Japan  to  study  the  problem  with  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  General  MacArthur  emphasized  the 
danger  and  he  made  concrete  proposals  for  sur- 
mounting it. 

The  need  of  positive  action  was  further  driven 
home  by  the  armed  attack  on  the  Republic  of 
Korea  which  occurred  while  we  were  in  Tokyo. 
That  attack  was  probably  made  because  of  the 
strategic  importance  of  Korea  in  relation  to  Japan. 
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It  showed  the  lengths  to  which  Soviet  communism 
w  as  prepared  to  go  to  dominate  Japan.  It  made 
it  imperative  that  we  should  put  equal  resolution 
beliind  a  program  for  peace. 

On  our  return,  the  President  decided  that  the 
United  States  should  proceed  with  all  possible 
vigor  to  set  Japan  free,  and  do  so  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  likely  that  Japan  would  use  its  free- 
dom to  join  its  destiny  with  that  of  the  free  world. 
( )n  September  8,  1950,  the  President  formalized 
his  decision  and  asked  me  to  cari-y  it  out. 

One  year  later,  to  the  day,  the  peace  treaty  was 
signed."  During  that  year  there  had  been  many 
Hioments  of  difficulty  and  of  concern.  We  had 
had  to  be  firm  with  friends,  and  we  had  had  to  be 
idurageous  in  facing  up  to  threats  from  non- 
friends.  Never,  however,  has  there  been  any  wav- 
ering on  the  President's  part.  Having  made  his 
decision,  he  put  behind  it  the  full  power  of  his 
office,  and  at  all  times,  he,  with  Secretary  Acheson 
and  Secretary  Marshall,  gave  me  100  percent 
support.  That  fact  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
Without  that  kind  of  determination  there  could 
not  have  been  success. 

Bipartisan  Support  of  the  Treaty 

It  was,  however,  necessary  to  have  more  than  the 
determination  of  the  Administration.  National 
unity  was  an  essential  ingredient.  AVhat  had  to 
be  done  could  not  be  done  as  a  partisan  affair  nor 
could  I,  as  a  Republican,  have  operated  on  those 
terms.  Fortunately,  we  found  national  unity. 
Governor  Dewey,  the  titular  head  of  our  Party, 
Senator  Taft  who  is  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Policy  Committee  in  the  Senate,  and  Senator  Mil- 
liken  who  is  chairman  of  the  Republican  confer- 
ence in  the  Senate,  were  well  aware  of  the  grave 
issues;  they  approved  of  my  mission  and  gave 
me  support  and  counsel.  I  worked  with  complete 
intimacy  with  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House. 

At  the  time  of  General  MacxVrthur's  relief,  our 
national  unity  of  purpose  was  severely  tested.  A 
lesser  man  would  have  wanted  to  see  confusion 
and  failure  follow  his  abrupt  elimination  from  the 
Japanese  scene.  But,  from  his  plane  leaving 
Tokyo  he  spoke  to  me,  on  my  plane  Tokyo  bound, 
and  his  message  was :  "Carry  on  with  the  peace." 
With  the  President's  knowledge  and  approval  I 
continued  regularly  to  consult  with  General  Mac- 
Arthur  and  I  was  constantly  strengthened  by  the 
pledge  of  his  support. 

There  were  four  U.S.  signers  of  the  Japanese 
peace  treaty  and  of  each  of  the  three  related 
Pacific  security  treaties.  Of  the  total  of  16  signa- 
tures, 9  were  Republicans,  7  were  Democrats. 

What  happened  proves  that  when  responsible 
Americans  see  for  themselves  that  their  country 
faces  a  great  danger,  when  they  know  that  their 
help  is  needed  to  avert  that  danger,  then  they  will 
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help,  if  they  are  permitted  to  do  so,  in  ways  that 
they  can  justify  to  their  reason  and  conscience. 
That  unity  is  often  indispensable  in  these  grave 
times.  Friendly  nations  will  not  adjust  their 
policies  into  concert  with  ours,  and  unfriendly 
nations  will  not  give  way  before  our  policies,  if 
those  policies  are  merely  party  policies,  which  may 
be  reversed  in  a  j'ear. 

Efforts  To  Create  a  Treaty  Free  From 
Discriminatory  Limitations 

So,  we  developed  here  at  home  a  will  for  posi- 
tive action,  and  national  unity  behind  it.  Start- 
ing with  tiiat  powerfid  impetus  we  sought,  as  a 
third  ingredient,  the  enlightened  qualities  of  the 
free  world.  We  tried  to  avoid  the  usual  sordid 
aftermath  of  victory.  We  proposed  a  peace  of 
reconciliation,  of  trust,  and  of  opportunity.  We 
invited  Japan  to  return  as  a  free  and  equal  mem- 
ber of  the  society  of  nations.  That  meant  a 
treaty  without  economic  limitations,  and  without 
military  limitations.  Any  such  limitations  would 
not  only  be  discriminatory,  but  \xe  felt  that  in  the 
case  of  a  country  situated  as  was  Japan  they  would, 
in  the  long  run,  be  unenforceable  and  even  pro- 
vocative of  violations. 

Japan,  under  the  surrender  terms,  had  already 
been  divested  of  its  colonial  possessions.  This  the 
treaty  confirmed.  The  only  abnormal  liability  to 
be  placed  upon  Japan  was  a  reparations  liability, 
which  she  willingly  accepted,  toward  the  countries 
she  had  invaded.  This  liability  was  carefully  re- 
stricted so  as  not  to  undermine  Japanese  solvency, 
or  to  destroy  Japanese  initiative,  or  to  prevent 
the  Japanese,  by  their  own  efforts,  from  improving 
their  standards  of  living. 

We  tried  to  write  treaty  terms  which  would  not 
violate  the  high  ideals  which  the  free  world  pro- 
fesses, but  which  often  are  cut  across  by  lower 
motives  when  the  time  for  action  comes. 

Also,  in  our  dealings  with  the  Japanese,  we  rec- 
ognized their  personal  dignity  and  worth  and 
sought  to  break  down  the  wall  of  division  which 
war  had  erected  between  us. 

I  had  witnessed  the  treatment  of  the  Germans 
at  Versailles.  It  was  so  humiliating  that  the 
treaty  never  had  a  chance  to  make  real  peace. 

In  1919  the  Germans  sent  a  distinguished  and 
liberal  delegation  to  Versailles.  They  were  put 
into  a  barbed-wire  enclosure.  They  were  forbid- 
den to  have  any  personal  meeting  with  any  Allied 
delegate.  When  the  treaty  had  been  finally 
drafted  they  were  shown  a  copy  and  given  a  few 
days  within  which  to  submit  written  observations. 
Tliese,  when  received,  were  almost  wholly  disre- 
garded. Such  indignities  created  bitter  resent- 
ment and  it  took  the  utmost  i)ressure  of  a  starva- 
tion blockade  to  produce  any  Germans  to  sign  for 
Germany. 

We  were  not  going  to  repeat  that  blunder  in 
the  case  of  Japan.  In  January  of  this  year  our 
presidential  mission  went  to  Japan,  where  we  con- 
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suited  fully  with  the  Japanese  Government  and 
with  repi-e.sentatives  of  the  principal  political 
l)arties.  of  the  labor  unions,  of  business,  and  of 
cultural  institutions.  Again  in  April  our  mission 
renewed  such  consultations  in  Japan.  In  addi- 
tion. 1  was  in  frequent  conmiunication  by  cable 
and  mail  with  Prime  Minister  Yoshida.  He  made 
many  suggestions  about  the  treaty  which  we  ac- 
cepted and.  throughout,  tlie  Japanese  nation  knew 
that  its  opinions  were  sought  and  judged  on  their 
merits.  We  tried  to  show  qualities  of  courtesy 
and  humanity  which  the  free  world  uniquely 
possesses,  ancl  which  make  men  want  to  belong 
to  that  society.  In  the  end,  the  Japanese  Prime 
Minister  headed  a  distinguished  parliamentary 
delegation  to  the  San  Francisco  conference  and 
they  glaclly  made  Japan's  committal  to  the  free 
world. 

Unity  and  Approval  of  the  Free  Allies 

The  fourth  ingredient  of  our  action  was  unity 
with  our  free  Allies.  We  won  that  unity  by  mak- 
ing proposals  which  were  simple  and  inspired  by 
ideals  which  they  shared  equally  with  us.  In 
order,  however,  to  translate  that  unity  into  the 
terms  of  an  agreed  treaty  text,  we  hacl  to  invent 
some  new  procedures. 

There  were  over  50  Allies.  Normally,  all  or 
some  of  them  would  have  met  at  one  place,  at  one 
time,  to  negotiate  the  treaty.  This  was  the  course 
which  had  been  proposed  in  1947  and  which  the 
Soviet  Union  had  blocked.  Since  then,  we  had 
had  3  years  of  Russian  sabotage  of  efforts  to  con- 
clude treaties  with  Germany  and  Austria.  It  was 
evident  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  con- 
cluding a  Japanese  peace  treaty  at  a  Soviet- 
attended  confei'ence,  even  assuming  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  renounce  the  veto  power  which,  in 
fact,  it  continued  to  demand  until  the  end.  We  did 
not,  however,  want  to  call  a  conference  from  which 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  excluded  by  our  act. 
Many  Allies  were  willing  to  go  along  with  a  peace 
from  which  the  Soviet  Union  excluded  itself;  but 
they  shied  away  from  a  peace  from  which  the 
Soviet  TTnion  was  excluded  by  others. 

The  situation  was  further  complicated  by  Allied 
differences  regarding  China. 

In  the  end.  the  President  established  a  special 
mission  which,  with  the  use  also  of  diplomatic 
channels,  would  deal  directly  and  independently 
with  eacli  of  the  Allied  Powers.  There  was  no 
precedent  for  using  this  procedure  in  an  affair  of 
this  magnitude,  but  it  worked.  It  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  dealing  with  Russia.  We  were  willing  to 
and  did  discuss  the  treaty  with  Russia,  but  since 
Russia  was  not  a  party  to  our  talks  with  others, 
it  lost  its  best  chance  to  be  obstructive.  Also,  our 
procedure  let  us  consult  with  the  National  Gov- 
ernment of  Ciiina,  without  this  involving  the 
many  Allied  Governments  which  do  not  recognize 
the  National  Government  or  which,  even  though 
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they  continue  to  recognize  it  for  certain  purposes, 
would  not  deal  with  it  in  relation  to  peace  treaty 
terms. 

The  treaty  was  negotiated  into  final  form  with- 
out any  general  conference  whatsoever,  and  the 
procedure  was  found  generally  acceptable.  The 
Soviet  Union,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia  con- 
tinued to  the  last  to  claim  that  the  procedure  was 
illegal,  but  the  overwhelming  majority  paid  trib- 
ute to  it. 

It  was  not  always  easy  for  our  friendly  Allies  to 
embrace  the  kind  of  treaty  that  we  sought.  For 
example,  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Philippines,  there  were  many  persons  who  felt 
that  the  peace  treaty  should  limit  any  future 
Japanese  military  establishment.  In  the  Philip- 
pines, Indonesia,  and  elsewhere,  many  persons  felt 
that  we  were  unduly  solicitous  in  protecting  Japan 
from  their  vast  reparation  claims.  In  Allied 
countries  located  in  and  about  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
many  wanted  the  treaty  to  prevent  the  Japanese 
from  fishing  generally  on  the  high  seas.  In  Allied 
Nations  which  were  industrialized,  many  wanted 
to  restrict  Japan's  power  to  compete,  particularly 
in  the  fields  of  textiles,  ship  building  and  shipping. 

However,  the  governments  of  the  Allied  signa- 
tories saw  the  problem  in  true  perspective  and 
they  placed  the  common  good  of  the  free  world 
above  local  advantages.  They  showed  that  the 
Allies  can  wage  peace  together  as  they  waged 
war  together,  and  that  they  will  make  sacrifices 
for  peace  as  they  made  sacrifices  for  victory.  That 
is  something  that  needed  showing,  and  all  honor 
is  due  those  who  showed  the  will  and  made  the 
sacrifice. 

The  United  Kingdom  cosponsored  the  final  text 
of  treaty.  That  was  not  easy  for  it  to  do,  because 
the  United  Kingdom  faces  a  difficult  economic  fu- 
ture, ancl  Japan  can  be  a  dangerous  competitor. 
Great  Britain,  in  a  victor's  role,  might  well  have 
sought  trade  advantages.  Yet  Britain  played  the 
larger  role  of  leadership  within  a  Commonwealth 
whose  membership  included  many  Pacific  and 
Asian  countries. 

Joint  action  by  the  United  States  and  Britain 
may  not  be  wholly  popular  in  either  country. 
When  I  first  discussed  this  with  Foreign  Secretary 
Morrison  last  June,  I  remarked  to  him  that  prob- 
ably we  would  both  be  acclaimed  at  home  if  we 
took  separate  courses  regarding  Japan.  But  I 
knew  that  the  place  where  that  woukl  be  most  ac- 
claimed M-ould  be  the  Kremlin,  and  we  could  not 
afford  to  give  satisfaction  there  or  invite  the  bold- 
ness which  would  surely  follow.  The  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  agreed,  and  we 
gave  leadership  together.  That  I  rate  as  one  ol 
the  good  byproducts  of  our  endeavor. 

We  sought  the  approval  not  merely  of  the  great 
nations,  and  those  which  were  directly  concernec 
in  the  Pacific  war,  but  of  all  the  Allies.  Most  oJ 
the  nations  of  the  Americas,  Europe,  West  Asia 
and  Africa  had  not  been  physically  damaged  bj 
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lie  Pacific  war.  Their  contribution  to  victory  liad 
jeen  more  political  and  moral  than  military.  It 
liad  become  customary  to  exclude  such  countries 
from  any  genuine  part  in  the  peacemaking.  But 
nhy  should  we  seek  broad  moral  support  for  mak- 
ing war  and  then  exclude  that  moral  influence 
frum  making  peace?  So  our  proposed  peace  terms 
were  submitted  to  all  of  the  Allied  Powers  in 
time  to  permit  each  to  express  its  views.  Many 
:lid  so  and  changes  were  made  as  a  result  of  their 
tjood  suggestions. 

Our  efforts  resulted  in  a  striking  display  of 
Allied  unity.  Fifty-four  Allied  Powers  were  in- 
v-ited  to  San  Francisco.  Three — India,  Burma, 
md  Yugoslavia — did  not  attend,  preferring,  for 
different  reasons,  to  make  peace  separately.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  its  two  satellites,  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia,  attended  but  did  not  sign.  Forty- 
^iiilit  Allied  Powers  signed. 

Some  will  perhaps  wonder  why  so  much  time 
and  effort  were  expended  to  get  Allied  unity.  The 
United  States  could  conceivably  have  written  its 
own  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan,  imposed  it  upon 
Japan  through  its  forces  of  occupation,  and  left 
it  to  others  to  take  it  or  leave  it  as  they  saw  fit. 
Some  few  argue  that  this  should  have  been  our 
course. 

There  may  come  times  when  a  nation  must  act 
wholly  on  its  own  responsibility.  But  usually  the 
decision  to  act  alone  springs  from  a  desire  to  do 
what,  it  is  feared,  world  judgment  would  con- 
demn. Nations  which  align  their  policies  with 
moral  principles  do  not  have  to  act  furtively  or 
to  stand  alone.  Therefore  the  Allied  Powers  and 
Japan,  49  nations,  stood  together  and  made,  pub- 
licly and  in  unison,  their  great  covenant  of  peace 
and  liberation;  and  the  drama  of  that  act  stirred 
the  hearts  of  men  everj'where  who  love  fi'eedom, 
peace,  and  justice. 

Threats  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Communist  China 

The  fifth  ingredient  of  our  action  was  courage, 
without  recklessness.  Communist  propaganda 
had  been  openly  threatening  that  if  Japan  signed 
a  so-called  "separate  peace,"  i.  e.,  a  peace  which 
was  not  joined  in  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China,  that  act  would  touch  off  a  revival 
by  these  two  countries  of  active  war  against  Japan. 
The  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist  Governments 
had  hinted  the  saiue  thing. 

We  could  not  tell  certainly  whether  this  was 
bluff  or  whether  it  was  serious  menace.  Those 
best  qualified  to  judge  felt  that  there  was  at  least 
I  some  risk  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  would  make  Japan's  signature  of  a  peace 
treaty  and  security  treaty  the  pretext  for  reviving 
open  war. 

That  was  a  risk  which  the  President  and  his 
responsible  advisers  weighed.  To  have  given  in 
to  the  threats  M'ould  have  been  to  invite  immea- 
surable disaster.  They  did  not  give  in,  but  went 
ahead. 


That  was  a  solemn  and  necessary  decision,  which 
required  courage;  but  it  equally  called  for  an 
avoidance  of  recklessness.  There  was  a  duty  to 
proceed  in  a  way  that  would  reduce,  not  increase, 
the  risk  of  the  awful  disaster  of  general  war.  We 
believed  that  the  risk  would  be  reduced  if  the  peace 
obtained  general  world  approval.  Contrariwise, 
the  risk  would  increase  if  we  alienated  world 
sujipoi't. 

In  these  matters  the  Soviet  Communists  seem 
to  take  into  account  the  morale  factor  which  plays 
a  decisive  part  in  the  outcome  of  long  wars.  They 
treat  propaganda  and  subversive  possibilities  as 
weapons  of  equal  importance  to  military  weapons. 
So,  while  free  world  unity  is  no  insurance  against 
general  war,  free  world  disunity  probably  in- 
creases the  risk  of  general  war,  particularly  if  the 
disunity  involves  the  United  States  being  con- 
demned by  a  large  part  of  free  world  opinion. 

That  is  the  additional  reason  why  we  sought  a 
peace  which  would  win  general  support  and  why 
we  negotiated  ]:)atiently  and  in  simplicity  in  an 
effort  to  consolidate  that  support  into  a  climactic 
demonstration  of  world  unity. 

In  that  connection  the  attitude  of  India  was  a 
disappointment.  We  had  scarcely  expected  that 
India  would  sign  a  peace  treaty  that  was  rejected 
by  Soviet  Eussia  and  Communist  China.  That 
might  have  involved  a  departure  from  a  policy 
which  the  Indian  Government,  within  its  rights, 
has  judged  will  best  serve  its  national  interests. 
But  the  reasons  given  by  India  for  declining  our 
invitation  seemed  at  that  time  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  Chinese  Communists  who  had  revived, 
for  their  own  imperialist  purposes,  the  old  battle 
cry  of  "Asia  for  the  Asiatics,"  and  who  were  de- 
manding that  all  United  States  influence  should 
be  eradicated  from  Ja]ian. 

If  India's  position  had  in  fact  been  followed 
generally  by  the  other  Asian  States,  there  might 
have  resulted  the  grave  breach  in  world  unity 
which  the  Soviets  had  been  seeking. 

Fortunately  for  peace,  this  did  not  happen. 
Over  a  quarter  of  the  Allied  Nations  at  San  Fran- 
cisco were  Asian  States,  and  Zafndla  Khan  of 
Pakistan,  Subardjo  of  Indonesia.  Jayewardene  of 
Ceylon,  and  Charles  Malik  of  Lebanon  voiced 
eloquently  and  authentically  the  overwhelming  de- 
termination of  Asia  to  seek  peace  through  world 
unity  rather  than  to  divide  continents  and  races 
into  hostile  camps. 

However,  as  Secretai-y  Acheson  said  in  closing 
the  San  Francisco  peace  conference,  while  we  re- 
gretted that  some  were  unwilling  to  work  with  us 
and  criticized  our  efforts,  "for  those  people  we 
feel  no  bitterness;  but  we  urge  them  now  to  join 
in  the  great  effort  which  lies  before  us  all." 

All  who  heard  the  moving  statements  made  at 
San  Francisco  by  the  delegates  of  the  49  signing 
slates  will  understand  why  the  Soviet  delegation 
did  not  present  there  any  warlike  ultinuitum  and 
why  September  8  passed  without  any  new  outbreak 
of  war. 
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Some,  wlicn  they  lieunl  that  the  Russians  were 
coming  to  San  Francisco,  thought  we  had 
bhmdeied.  Tiiey  said  we  sliouid  never  have  in- 
vited the  Russians  and  should  have  had  no  speak- 
ing conference,  hut  only  a  silent  signing.  They 
overrated  the  Russians;  they  underrated  the  Al- 
lied unitv  that  had  been  achieved,  and  they  de- 
veloped t'imidity  at  the  point  where  boldness  was 
our  best  insurance. 

We  knew  what  we  were  doing  when  we  invited 
a  Soviet  delegation  to  he  at  San  Francisco.  We 
were  confident  that  we  had  built  soundly  and  that 
nothintr  the  Russians  covdd  do  would  enable  them 
to  ]niirdown  what  had  been  built.  We  were  not 
afraid.  We  wanted  the  Russians  to  hear  what 
they  heard,  to  see  what  they  saw,  and  to  fail  as  they 
failed. 


a  "decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind." 
We  discomntted  the  despots ;  and  that  is  nothing 
new  to  a  nation  which,  when  it  was  still  young 
and  weak,  defied  the  Holy  Alliance  formed  by  the 
gre.at  Czar  Alexander  and,  by  the  moral  courage 
of  its  ]\Ionroe  Doctrine,  threw  those  despots  into 
retreat. 

Our  troubles  today  stem  from  too  much  reliance 
upon  what  is  new — our  bigness,  our  material 
power.  We  are  overly  entangled  by  the  com- 
plexities of  our  modern  industrial  civilization. 
What  we  need  is  more  reliance  on  what  is  old,  and 
what  should  be  enduring.  If  the  San  Francisco 
conference  succeeded,  it  was  because  our  nation 
operated  naturally  and  simply,  in  accordance  with 
the  faith  and  the  works  of  our  fathers. 


U.S.  Action  Commensurate  With  American  Tradition 

What  happened  at  San  Francisco  has  been 
called  a  "diplomatic  success."  That  is  true — in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word  "diplomacy."  In  a 
larger  sense,  the  results  came  simply  from  follow- 
ing in  the  way  of  American  tradition.  I  like  to 
think  that  in  some  measure  we  did  the  kind  of 
thing  that  our  forebears  would  have  expected 
of  us. 

"Wlien  I  speak  of  our  tradition  I  am  not  thinking 
merely  of  our  historical  interest  in  the  Pacific, 
although  this,  too,  can  usefully  be  remembered. 
Nearly  one  hundred  years  ago  Commodore  Perry 
made  a  treaty  with  Japan  which  was  the  first 
modern  link  between  Japan  and  the  West.  Fur- 
ther, if  you  will  permit  a  personal  reference,  I 
cannot  forget  that  it  was  my  grandfather  who,  in 
1895,  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Japan 
and  China. 

The  ground  we  are  today  traversing  is  not  new 
to  Americans.  But  I  am  thinking  primarily  in 
terms  of  our  spiritual  heritage. 

We  achieved  national  unity;  and  surely  it  is 
nothing  new  to  have  national  unity  in  the  face  of 
external  danger.  Today  we  argue  about  unity  in 
new-fangled  terms:  "bipartisanship,"  "nonparti- 
sanship,"  "unpartisanship."  To  me  it  is  old- 
fashioned  "Americanship." 

We  sought  for  Japan  a  peace  of  reconciliation; 
and  that  is  nothing  new  to  a  nation  whose  every 
child  has  memorized  Lincoln's  immortal  appeal 
for  a  peace  of  malice  toward  none  and  charity 
toward  all. 

We  sought  a  peace  which  would  liberate  Japan 
from  occupation;  and  that  is  nothing  new  to  a 
nation  whose  Declaration  of  Tndepenclence,  as  Lin- 
coln has  said,  otlVred  "liberty  not  alone  to  the 
peojjle  of  tliis  country  but  hope  for  the  world  for 
all  future  time." 

We  sought  a  peace  which  would  deserve  and 
receive  the  approbation  of  the  free  world;  and 
that  is  nothing  new  for  a  nation  whose  own  in- 
dependence was  expressly  based  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  people  in  great  affairs  should  act  with 
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Summary  of  Pacific  Treaty 
Developments 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  October  .{] 

FoUoioing  is  a  letter  to  the  President  from, 
John  Foster  Dulles: 

October  3, 1951 

My  Dear  Mr.  President  :  On  January  10,  1951, 
you  designated  me  as  your  Special  Representative 
with  the  responsibility  for  conducting,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  the  further  negotiations 
necessary  to  bring  a  Japanese  Peace  Settlement  to 
a  satisfactor}'  conclusion.^  At  the  same  time  you 
authorized  me  to  develop  certain  security  arrange- 
ments among  Pacific  Island  nations. 

I  now  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  negotia- 
tions with  which  you  entrusted  me  have  been  con- 
cluded and  have  resulted  in  the  following  acts : 

1.  A  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Japan  and  forty- 
eight  Allied  Nations,  including  the  United  States, 
signed  at  San  Francisco  on  September  8,  1951 ;  ^ 

2.  A  Mutual  Assistance  Treaty  between  the 
Philippine  Republic  and  the  United  States  signed 
at  Washington  on  August  30, 1951 ;  ^ 

3.  A  Security  Treaty  between  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  the  United  States,  signed  at  San 
Francisco  on  September  1,  1951 ;  * 

4.  A  Security  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  signed  at  San  Francisco  on  Septem- 
ber 8, 1951 ;  ° 

5.  An  exchange  of  notes  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Japan,  dated  September  8,  1951,  pledging 
Japan  to  permit  and  facilitate  the  support,  in  and 
about  Japan,  of  forces  engaged  in  United  Nations 
action  in  the  Far  East.^ 

'  Bulletin  of  .Tan.  20,  1951,  p.  18.5. 

''Ibid.,  Aug.  27,  10.-il,  p.  349;  Sept.  17,  1951,  p.  447. 

'  Ibid.,  Aug.  27,  1951,  p.  335 ;  Sept.  10,  1951,  p.  422. 

*  Ihid.,  .Tuly  23,  1951,  p.  148 ;  Sept.  24,  1951,  p.  495. 

'Ibid.,  Sept.  17,  1951,  p.  464. 

°  Il>id.,  p.  465. 
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I  understand  that  the  Secretary  of  State  will, 
in  due  course,  transmit  to  you  the  texts  of  the  fore- 
going documents. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan  is  designed 
formally  to  end  the  Pacific  war  wliich  began  on 
December  7, 1941. 

Tlie  ^lutual  Assistance  and  Security  Treaties, 
togetlier  with  tlie  prospective  arrangements  cov- 
ering tlie  Eyukyu  and  Bonin  Islands,  authorized 
by  Article  3  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  witli  Japan, 
are  designed  to  constitute  what  you  i-eferred  to  in 
your  statement  of  April  19,  1951  as  "natural  ini- 
tial steps''  which  "will  strengthen  the  fabric  of 
peace  in  the  whole  Pacific  Island  area,  where  se- 
curity is  strongly  influenced  by  sea  and  air 
power". 


The  Notes  are  designed  to  assure  that  the  re- 
acqnisition  l)y  Japan  of  the  exercise  of  full  sov- 
ereignty will  not  interrupt  assistance  to  United 
Nations  action  in  the  Far  East  such  as  Japan  has 
been  and  now  is  rendering,  in  accordance  w^th  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation of  the  confidence  which  you  reposed  in  me 
in  placing  in  my  hands  the  i-esponsibility  for  ne<;o- 
tiating  the  foregoing  Treaties  and  my  grateful 
recognition  of  the  support  which  has  at  all  times 
been  given  me  by  yourself,  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  am,  respectfully  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 


Trade  Concessions  on  Czechoslovak  Imports  Suspended 


PRESIDENT    INVOKES    PROVISION    CONTAINED 
IN  TRADE  AGREEMENT  EXTENSION  ACT 

[/*'  Iragcd  to  the  press  October  2] 

The  President  on  October  2  notified  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  that  after  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  November  1,  1951,  U.S.  concessions  made 
in  trade  agreements  will  be  suspended  with  regard 
to  imports  from  Czechoslovakia.  The  action  was 
taken  in  accordance  with  section  5  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  which  states, 
in  part,  that  "As  soon  as  practicable  the  President 
shall  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  suspend, 
withdraw,  or  prevent  the  application  of  any  reduc- 
tion in  any  rate  of  duty,  or  binding  of  any  existing 
customs  or  excise  treatment,  or  other  concession 
contained  in  any  trade  agreement  ....  to  im- 
ports from  any  nation  or  area  dominated  or  con- 
trolled by  the  foreign  government  or  foreign 
organization  controlling  the  world  Connnunist 
movement." 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  31, 
1951,'  that  the  United  States  had  detennined  to 
withdraw  from  Czechoslovakia  the  benefits  of 
trade-agi-eement  tariff  concessions  and  to  request 
the  contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  is  now  meeting  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  to  concur  in  the  termination 
of  all  of  the  obligations  existing  between  this  Gov- 
ernment and  Czechoslovakia  by  virtue  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  General  Agreement. 

On  September  27  the  contracting  parties  by  a 
vote  of  24  to  1,  with  four  abstentions,  agi-eed  that 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of 

'  Bulletin  of  Aug.  20,  lO.^l,  p.  290. 
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Czechoslovakia  should  be  free  to  suspend  their 
obligations  to  each  other  which  occur  in  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement.  On  September  29  the  chairman 
of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  contracting 
parties  notified  the  Secretariat  of  the  contracting 
parties  that  the  U.S.  Government  was  invoking  its 
rights  mider  the  declaration  adopted  on  September 
27  and  was  suspending,  effective  immediately  and 
mitil  further  notice,  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  Czechoslovakia  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

United  States  concessions  provided  for  in 
schedule  XX  of  the  General  Agreement  will  con- 
tinue to  be  applied  to  imports  from  other  countries 
to  which  the  United  States  is  currently  granting 
tlie  benefit  of  trade-agreement  concessions. 

On  August  1  the  President  signed  a  proclama- 
tion ordering  the  suspension  of  trade-agreement 
concessions  from  Communist-dominated  coun- 
tries.' Because,  however,  on  that  date  the  United 
States  had  international  commitments  witli  sev- 
eral such  countries  which  were  not  consistent  with 
withdrawal  of  concessions  from  them,  the  proc- 
lamation stated  that  the  Treasury,  from  time  to 
time,  would  be  notified  of  the  countries  from  whose 
goods  the  concessions  sliould  be  suspended.  On  the 
same  date  the  President  notified  the  Ti-easury  of 
the  suspension,  as  of  August  31,  of  trade-agree- 
ment concessions  on  imports  from  various  specified 
countries.^ 

On  September  17  the  President  notified  the 
Treasury  of  the  suspension,  effective  October  17, 
of  trade-agreement  concessions  on  imports  from 
Bulgaria.^ 

''  Bulletin  of  Aug.  20,  1951,  p.  291. 

'Ifiirl..  Oct.  1,  in.->l,  p.  550. 
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SEVERANCE  OF  U.S.-CZECHOSLOVAK  COM- 
MERCIAL POLICY  OBLIGATIONS  PROPOSED 

Statement  hy  Wi//anl  L.  Tliufp 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  ^ 

Let  ine  begin  bv  stating  specifically  what  it  is 
that  we  propose.  "  Briefly,  we  ask  the  contracting 
parties,  acting  inider  the  authority  given  to  them 
by  article  XXV  of  the  General  Agreement,  to  set 
aside  the  connnitnients  of  tlie  General  Agreement 
as  tliev  apply  between  the  United  States  and 
(Czechoslovakia.  It  will  be  recalled  that  article 
XXV,  in  paragraph  5  (A),  states  that  "in  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  not  elsewhere  provided 
for  .  .  .  the  contracting  parties  may  waive 
an  obligation  imposed  upon  a  contracting  party" 
by  the  agreement. 
'  AVe  have  distributed  to  the  other  delegations,  for 
their  consideration,  a  draft  of  a  declaration  de- 
signed to  give  effect  to  this  proposal  (Gatt/ 
CP.G/5/  add.  2). 

So  nuich  for  a  description  of  the  proposal  itself. 
Now,  more  broadly,  what  does  it  mean,  and  what 
would  be  its  practical  effect? 

First,  our  request  is  not  a  unilateral,  one-sided 
proposal  applying  only  to  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  toward  Czechoslovakia.  We  are 
not  seeking  any  liberty  or  privilege  for  ourselves 
which  we  are  not  also  prepared  to  see  accorded  to 
Czechoslovakia.  On  the  contrary,  our  proposal 
would  also  free  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
equally  of  its  obligations  under  the  agreement 
toward  the  United  States.  We  consider  that  this 
conce])t  of  mutuality  in  the  severance  of  obliga- 
tions, as  in  the  undertaking  of  them,  is  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  equity  and  reciproc- 
ity which  underlie  the  General  Agreement  and 
which  run  throughout  its  administration  and 
enforcement. 

Second,  the  terms  of  our  proposal  would  apply 
exclusively  to  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Czechoslovakia.  It  would  not  affect 
tiie  ol)ligations  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
other  contracting  parties  in  any  respect.  For  ex- 
am])le,  it  would  not  mean  an  increase  in  the  rate 
of  duty  on  any  product  imported  from  the  otlier 
contracting  parties  into  the  United  States.  Nor 
would  it  mean  tlie  cancellation  of  the  complaint 
under  article  XIV,  previously  brought  against  the 
United  States  and  now  lying  before  the  contract- 
ing parties,  merely  because  that  complaint  was 
initiated  by  the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Similarly,  the  proposal  of  the  United  States 
is  not  intended  to  affect  the  rights  or  obligations 
of  other  contracting  parties  toward  Czechoslo- 
vakia, nor  of  ( 'zechosiovakia  toward  them.  We  are 
here  concerned  solely  and  exclusively  with  the 
state  of  our  own  relations  directly  with  the  Gov- 

'  MiKle  bpfore  (lelogafes  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the 
Oenernl  AKreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Gatt)  at 
Geneva,  Switzcrhinil,  on  Sept.  liC ;  printed  from  telegraphic 
text. 
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ernmcnt  of  Czechoslovakia  and,  in  the  excep- 
tional circumstances  which  prevail  between  us, 
with  the  impossibility  of  fulfilling  commercial 
policy  obligations  which  were  originally  entered 
into  under  quite  different  circumstances. 

Our  proposal,  then,  is  strictly  limited  in  its 
scope  and,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  not  in- 
tended to  have  implications  for  other  countries. 
It  is  reciprocal  in  effect,  and  conforms  to  the  spirit 
of  mutuality  which  pervades  the  General  Agree- 
ment. It  does  not  distui'b  the  relations  between 
any  of  the  other  parties  to  the  agreement. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  explain  why  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  feels  compelled  to  take 
the  steps  which  it  now  pro]ioses  for  the  severance 
of  commercial  policy  obligations  between  the 
United  States  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Economic  Benefits  of  GATT  Nullified 

It  has  been  known  to  my  Government  for  some 
time  that  the  economic  system  of  Czechoslovakia 
is  being  manipulated  by  its  present  Government 
in  such  a  way  as  to  nullify  the  economic  benefits 
which  the  United  States  had  expected  to  accrue 
from  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Ordinarily  these  actions  would,  of  course,  proijerly 
be  the  subject  of  a  complaint  by  the  United  States 
against  Czechoslovakia  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  article  XXIII.  But  it  is  clear  to  us  that  there 
is  and  can  be  no  real  remedy  under  the  provisions 
of  article  XXIII  because  we  can  not  reasonably 
anticipate  an  improvement  of  our  commerce  with 
Czechoslovakia  so  long  as  the  present  state  of  re- 
lations between  us  exists. 

It  is,  I  think,  an  elementary  proposition  that 
fruitful  economic  relations  between  any  two  coun- 
tries, and  the  value  of  commercial  obligations  be- 
tween them,  must  presuppose  some  reasonable  de- 
gree of  tolerance  between  the  governments  con- 
cerned, .some  reasonable  degree  of  mutual  respect, 
some  reasonable  degree  of  good  faith  by  each  in  its 
dealing  with  the  other.  Intolerance,  lack  of  re- 
spect, absence  of  good  faith,  must  surely  call  into 
question  the  validity  of  promises,  which  at  bottom, 
rest  on  a  foundation  of  morality.  If  one  govern- 
ment considers  that  another  government  has.  as  a 
matter  of  deliberate  policy  and  practice,  harassed 
its  representatives  and  severely  limited  tlieir  num- 
ber and  scope  of  operations,  if  one  government 
considers  that  another  has  systematically  refused 
even  to  receive  its  representations  or  even  to  listen 
to  its  ])rotests  against  acts  in  violation  of  treaties 
or  of  international  law;  if  one  government  con- 
siders that  another  has  persistently  demonstrated 
mitrustworthiness  in  its  dealings  between  the  two 
governments;  if  it  is  impossible  for  one  govern- 
ment to  obtain  from  another  even  the  most  ele- 
mentary connnercial  and  economic  information 
which  is  essential  to  the  conduct  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse; if  normal  relations  between  business 
men  and  enterprises  in  the  two  countries  are  made 
impossible  by  drastic  limitations  on  their  activ- 
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ities;  if  there  is  no  genuine  means  of  communica- 
tions between  the  two  governments;  tlien  what 
possible  basis  can  tliere  be  for  the  fultilhnent  of 
commercial  policy  obligations  such  as  we  find  in 
the  General  Agreement  on  Taritfs  and  Trade?  I 
think  it  must  be  abundantly  clear  that  there  can  be 
none.  The  very  premises  on  which  the  contract 
was  based  have  been  removed. 

This,  I  believe,  accurately  describes  the  state  of 
the  relations  which,  under  the  regime  of  the  pres- 
ent government  of  Czechoslovakia,  have  developed 
between  that  government  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

Czechoslovak  Economic  System  Altered 

The  negotiations  which  led  to  the  assumption 
by  Czechoslovakia  and  the  United  States  of  com- 
mercial policy  obligations  toward  each  other  were 
foncluded  4  years  ago,  in  the  fall  of  1947.  Since 
that  time  Czechoslovakia  has  radically  altered  its 
entire  economic  system,  its  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  United  States,  and  the  general  atti- 
tude of  its  government  toward  the  people  and  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Following  upon 
these  basic  changes  which,  I  repeat  took  place 
after  Czechoslovakia  and  the  United  States  agreed 
to  become  parties  to  the  General  Agreement,  the 
general  relations  between  the  two  governments 
have  steadily  deteriorated.  In  the  view  of  the 
United  States  these  relations  have  now  fallen  be- 
low that  minimum  degree  of  mutual  tolerance  and 
respect  which  is  essential  to  the  effective  discharge 
of  the  obligations  of  the  General  Agreement.  We 
ask,  therefore,  that  these  obligations  be  formally 
liquidated  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  question 
as  to  their  continuing  validity. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  at  this  point  that  our 
proi)osal  does  not  introduce  any  new  principle  of 
international  law.  Clauses  for  the  termination  of 
international  commitments  which  can  be  invoked 
at  the  will  of  either  party  have  almost  alwaj's  been 
included  in  bilateral  commercial  agreements  and 
treaties.  And,  so  far  as  the  General  Agreement 
is  concerned,  no  one  would  question  the  right  of 
any  country  to  withdraw  from  the  agreement  en- 
tirely, thus  severing  its  obligations  toward  all  the 
other  parties.  The  United  States  proposal  would, 
of  course,  lead  to  a  situation  in  which  two  coun- 
tries could  continue  to  be  parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  even  though  the  agreement  has  ceased 
to  apply  between  them.  But  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion the  contracting  parties  have  already  accepted 
in  principle  and  in  practice  through  the  adoption 
of  article  XXXV.  It  will  be  recalled  that  under 
article  XXXV,  one  country  is  not  compelled  to 
assume  the  obligations  of  the  General  Agreement 
toward  another  country  if  that  intent  is  made  clear 
at  the  time  either  of  them  join.  Unfortunately, 
article  XXXV  was  not  incorporated  in  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  until  after  the  United  States  and 
Czechoslovakia  had  become  contracting  parties, 
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and  it  was  not  until  later  that  the  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia  fundamentally  altered  the  nature 
of  its  relations  with  the  United  States.  It  is  for 
these  purely  circumstantial  reasons  that  the  pro- 
visions of  article  XXXV  are  not,  under  the  strict 
letter  of  the  agreement,  technically  open  to  us. 
But  in  spirit  they  should  apply,  and  it  is  the  hope 
of  my  Government  that  the  justice  of  this  view 
will  be  recognized  by  the  contracting  parties. 

In  asking  this,  we  are  not  seeking  to  inject 
political  disputes  into  the  debates  of  the  contract- 
ing parties.  Over  the  years,  the  contracting 
parties  have  developed  a  tradition  of  confining  dis- 
cussion to  economic  and  trade  questions,  of  stick- 
ing to  the  technical  merits  of  an  issue,  of  exclud- 
ing irrelevancies,  of  foregoing  the  temptations  of 
political  harangue.  This  is  a  wise  tradition.  We 
believe  in  it  and  shall  do  our  utmost  to  preserve  it. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  ask  the  contracting  parties 
to  discuss  the  political  questions  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Czechoslovakia.  We  do  not  ask  them  to  decide 
whether  Czechoslovakia  or  the  United  States  is 
right  or  wrong  on  any  political  question.  We  do 
not  ask  them  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  the 
situation  which  has  come  to  pass,  or  to  consider 
the  methods  by  which  it  could  have  been  avoided 
or  might  be  remedied.  All  we  ask  is  that  the  con- 
tracting parties  recognize  what  is  an  evident  fact — 
that,  irrespective  of  the  merits  of  any  political 
issue,  the  incompatibility  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Czechoslovakia  on 
all  issues  involved  in  their  relations  with  one  an- 
other is  at  this  time  so  acute  and  fundamental  that 
the  commercial  policy  obligations  under  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  cannot  in  practice  be  fulfilled  and 
ought,  of  right  and  in  honesty,  to  be  suspended. 
This,  in  our  judgment,  is  the  only  way  in  which 
the  integrity  of  the  General  Agreement  can  be 
fully  preserved. 

It  may  be  asked  whether,  in  taking  such  action, 
the  contracting  parties  might  not  create  a  prece- 
dent which  would  apply  whenever  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  between  particular  contracting 
parties  on  political  or  other  matters  not  germane 
to  the  General  Agreement. 

In  our  view,  no  such  pi-ecedent  would  be  created. 
For  we  are  not  now  dealing  with  particular  con- 
troversies between  Governments  over  well-defined 
and  specific  issues,  nor  with  the  right  of  any  coun- 
try to  take  economic  measures  in  order  to  compel 
a  settlement  of  unrelated  political  dis]Kites  of  this 
kind.  Wliat  we  are  confronted  with  here  is  a 
general  state  of  relations  between  two  Govern- 
ments, extending  to  all  matters,  economic  as  well 
as  political,  which  has  grown  so  tenuous  and  un- 
satisfactory that  there  is  no  practicable  way  in 
which  the  conunercial  policy  obligations  between 
them  can  be  enforced.  This,  clearly,  is  an  "excep- 
tional circumstance"  which  does  not  easily  lend 
itself  to  other  situations  less  fundamental  and 
sweeping  in  character. 
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To  summarize,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  position  on 
this  matter: 

1.  We  ask  the  contractino;  parties  to  suspend 
tlie  obligations  of  tlie  General  Agreement  between 
the  Ignited  States  and  Czechoslovakia. 

2.  We  ask  this  because  of  the  exceptional  cir- 
cumstance that  the  general  relations  between  the 
I'nited  States  and  Czechoslovakia  have  now  be- 
come so  fundamentally  altered  that  commercial 
policy  undertakings  between  them  are  no  longer 
meaningful. 

3.  In  scekin<jr  this  action,  we  are  requesting  it 
in  a  form  which  will  not  disturb  the  relations 


which  other  contracting  parties  may  have  or 
choose  to  have  with  ourselves  or  with  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

4.  Our  proposal  is  in  conformity  with  the  spirit 
of  the  legal  principles  already  recognized  in  the 
agreement.  It  would  not,  in  our  judgment,  create 
a  new  and  undesirable  precedent  for  other  cases 
less  fundamental  in  character. 

5.  We  consider  our  request  to  be  entirely  fair  to 
all  concerned  and  believe  that  it  shoukl  be  ap- 
proved by  the  contracting  parties  as  a  matter  of 
justice  and  common  sense.  Accordingly,  we  are 
confident  that  it  will  receive  the  necessary  support. 


U.S.  Rejects  Czechoslovak  Charges  of  Complicity  in  Refugee  Train  Episode 


[Released  to  the  press  October  1] 


On  September  11,  1951,  a  Czechoslovak  train, 
hearing  a  number  of  Czechoslovak  citizens  seeking 
political  asylum  outside  their  native  land,  entered 
the  U.S.  zone  in  Germany  at  Selb  in  Bavaria. 
Those  passengers  ahoard  who  unshed  to  ref'urn  to 
Czcchuslovakia  ire  re  permitted  to  do  so  and  ar- 
rangements were  undertaken  for  return  of  the 
train. 

On  September  20  the  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  sent  two  notes  to  the  American 
Embassy  at  Praha}  The  first  of  these  notes 
demanded  return  of  the  train,  alhi/eil  fluif  n  fiigee 
passengers  had  been  foreihly  detn'incd^  and  liisisfrd^ 
that  those  ti^ho  organized  the  action  be  cdiradited. 
The  second  note  protested  that  criminal  treatment 
was  accorded  four  Czechoslovak  representatives 
who  entered  the  U.S.  zone  on  an  investigative 
mission  of  the  incident. 

The  Embassy  at  Praha,  on  October  1,  trans- 
mitted replies  to  the  uhove-mentioned  notes.  The 
first  reply  points  out  that  the  United  States  is  not 
obligated  to  return  political  refugees  and  states 
that  the  train  will  be  delivered  pending  comple- 
tion of  certain  arrangements.  The  second  reply 
categorically  rejects  the  Czech  protest  of  mistreat- 
ment a<:corded  the  four-man  investigative  mission. 

Following  are  texts  of  the  Czechoslovak  notes 
of  September  20,  together  with  texts  of  the  notes 
tran-smitted  by  the  United  States  in  reply: 

'  A  pri'vious  note  on  the  subject,  A:\\n\  Scptombi'i-  12.  had 
been  transmitted  by  tlie  CzcchnsliiViik  Military  Missiim  iu 
Berlin  to  npproi)i-i!itp  IT.S.  jmtlioritles  in"  the  Allied 
Liaison  and  rrotoeol  Section.  The  note  referred  to  the 
train's  entrance  into  the  U.S.  zone  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pairinK  defective  braites  and  requested  that  necessary 
step.s  be  taken  to  return  the  train  and  its  passengers  to 
Czechoslovakia. 
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FIRST  CZECHOSLOVAK  NOTE 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  presents  its 
compliments  to  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  has  the  honor  to  advise  as  follows: 

On  September  11, 1951,  a  gi'oup  of  terrorists  got 
hold  of  the  operation  of  train  Cheb-Asch,  and 
made  it  pass  the  Czechoslovak  state  frontier  into 
the  territory  of  the  occupation  zone  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Germany.  Armed  terrorists 
employed  violence  against  the  train  staff  who 
wished  to  prevent  this  criminal  activity.  They 
kidmipfied  several  tens  of  ]ieaceful  travellers,  in- 
cluding old  people  and  children,  and  endangered 
their  lives  and  security.  In  addition,  they  com- 
mitted other  crimes  under  common  law  which  are 
also  punishable  under  the  legal  order  of  both  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic  and  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  All  offences  have  been  committed 
within  the  territory  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic. 
As  it  has  been  ascertained,  the  action  has  been  pre- 
pared long  before,  plotted,  and  financed  by  a 
foreign  agency. 

Instead  of  taking  immediate  measures  for  the 
return  of  the  kidnapped  Czechoslovak  citizens  and 
of  the  forcibly  removed  Czechoslovak  property, 
and  for  surrendering  the  culprits  of  the  quoted 
offences  to  the  Czechoslovak  authorities,  the  oc- 
cupation authorities  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Germany  on  the  contrary  immediately 
granted  these  criminals  their  support  and  aid  pre- 
])aied  beforehand.  Occupation  authorities  could 
entertain  not  least  doubts  of  the  fact  that  these 
criminals  have  committed  a  number  of  grave 
crimes,  as  particularly  the  willful  and  unlawful 
obstruction  of  the  railroads,  endangering  human 
lives,  kidnapping  minors  and  adults  for  unlawful 
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iiuls,  robbery  and  theft,  or  accomplicity  and  par- 
tici])ation  in  these  crimes  respectively.  These  are 
ci'inies  of  common  law  which  are  specified  in  Arti- 
cle II  of  the  treaty  between  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic  and  the  United  States  of  America  of  July 
2,  1925  concerning  mutual  extradition  of  fugitive 
criminals,  as  being  just  the  crimes  or  offenses  on 
account  of  which  parties  to  the  treaty  have  under- 
taken the  liability  to  deliver  up  mutually  culprits 
thereof :  Article  II,  Paragraph  1,  Nos.  (>,  10,  Ki,  17, 
Article  II,  Paragraph  2.  The  procedure  of  the 
occupation  authorities  is,  therefore,  contrary  not 
only  to  the  general  principles  of  international  law 
on  combatting  criminality,  but  also  to  the  United 
States  of  America  Government's  contractual  com- 
mitments under  the  stipulations  of  the  quoted 
treaty. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  occupation  authorities 
of  the  United  States  of  America  restricted  in- 
humanly and  unworthily  the  personal  liberty  of, 
and  put  in  various  forms  pressure  upon,  the  vic- 
tims of  terrorists. 

The  occupation  authorities  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Germany  are  still  forcibly  detaining 
a  part  of  the  kidnapped  Czechoslovak  citizens, 
including  even  minors,  and  preventing  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  to  get  in 
touch  with  them. 

Moreover,  the  occupation  authorities  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Germany  are  still 
illegally  hindering  the  railroad  administration  in 
the  Western  Zones  of  Germany  to  comply  with 
their  obligations  and  to  restore  without  delay  the 
train  forciblv  removed,  as  they  themselves  wished 
to  do  immediately. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  its  occupation  authorities  in  Germany  have 
by  their  actions  proved  again  that,  whilst  inflict- 
ing every  possible  detriment  upon  the  peaceful 
citizens  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic,  they  ap- 
prove and  actively  support  acts  of  criminals,  ter- 
rurists,  and  saboteurs,  directed  against  the  Czecho- 
^ll)vak  people. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica thus  is  systematically  misusing  its  status  of 
an  occupation  power  in  Germany  for  the  purpose 
of  its  aggressive  policies  which  are  contrary  to 
all  the  principles,  tasks,  and  aims  of  the  occu- 
pation. Wliilst,  pursuant  to  international  com- 
mitments of  the  great  powers,  the  main  objective 
of  the  occupation  of  Germany  is  to  secure  peace, 
tlie  occupation,  as  carried  out  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  has  become  a  direct  menace 
to  peace. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  wishes  to  pro- 
test most  vigorously  against  the  actions  of  the 
occupation  authorities  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Germany  and  requests : 

1.  That  the  occupation  authorities  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Germany  enable  without 


delay  the  representative  of  the  Czechoslovak  mili- 
tary mission  in  Berlin  to  enter  into  contact  with 
the  Czeclioslovak  citizens  who  have  been  forcibly 
abducted,  and  still  are  against  their  will  and  un- 
lawfully detained  in  the  Western  Zones  of  Ger- 
many. 

2.  That  the  occupation  authorities  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Germany  release  without 
delay  those  persons  and  enable  them  to  return 
freely  to  their  country. 

3.  That  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  take  without  delay  measures  to  effect 
that  persons  who  have  committed  common  crimes 
or  offenses  within  Czechoslovak  territory  be,  upon 
extradition  requisition  duly  vouched,  delivered  up 
to  the  Czechoslovak  authorities  for  penal  prose- 
cution. 

4.  That  the  occupation  authorities  of  the  United 
States  of  America  cancel  without  delay  measui'es 
hindering  the  railroad  administration  of  the  West- 
ern Zones  of  Germany  to  restore  to  the  Czechoslo- 
vak railway  administration  the  train  consisting 
of  one  engine,  a  tender,  one  service  van,  and  three 
passenger  coaches. 

Lists  of  the  persons  whom  requests  sub  1,  2,  and 
3  concern  are  attached  hereto. 

The  Government  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic 
reserves  the  assertion  of  claim  of  full  compensa- 
tion for  damage  caused  to  the  Czechoslovak  state, 
its  citizens,  and  Czechoslovak  legal  persons,  in 
connection  with  the  above  quoted  acts. 

Annex  A — List  of  persons  referred  to  in  the  re- 
quests sub  1  and  2  of  note  No.  139,359-A/V-1/5L 
of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

1.  Frantisek  Krahulec,  member  of  SMB. 

2.  Gemeter  Verguljak,  private  soldier. 

3.  Bohumil  Hiazsky,  private  soldier. 

4.  Vjesja  Koselovska,  student. 

5.  Frantiska   Bublikova,  clerk. 

6.  Zdenek  Jager,  student. 

7.  Otto  Ocenasek,  student. 

8.  Jaroslav  Bures,  student. 

9.  Jiri  Krystofek,  employee  of  the  CSSZ. 

Remarks : 

1.  List  contains  persons  so  far  ascertained  by  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

2.  Applications  for  the  immediate  return  of  the 
young  mentioned  in  the  list  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  by  their  families. 

A7inex  B — List  of  |">ersons  referred  to  in  request 
sub  3  of  note  of  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  No. 
139,  359-A/V-1/51. 

Persons  so  far  ascertained  by  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  as  culprits  and  organizers  of 
crimes  and  offenses : 

1.  Dr.  Jaroslav  Svec,  physician. 

2.  Vaclay  Trobl,  clerk. 

3.  Karel  Truska,  employee  of  CSD. 

4.  Jaroslav  Konvalinka,  employee  of  CSD. 
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UNITED  STATES  REPLY 

The  American  Embassy  presents  its  compli- 
ment to  the  Czechoslovak  ^IJ'^^t^  «J  foreign 
Affairs  and  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  Mm- 
fttrv-s  note  of  September  20  with  an  enclosure 
conJen.ing  the  unscheduled  departure  from 
Czechoslovakia  for  Germany  on  bepteraber  11 
last  of  a  train  carrying  approximately  100  per- 
sons, a  number  of  whom  have  since  f  ree  y  indi- 
cated their  desire  not  to  return  to  Czechoslovakia 
In  this  connection  the  Ministry  makes  a  number 
of  assertions,  accusations,  and  complaints  as  w-ell 
as  several  requests,  in  regard  to  a  1  of  ^yhlch  the 
Embassy  has  been  directed  to  reply  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Government  as  follows: 

The  contents  of  the  Ministry's  note,  and  of  pub- 
licity simultaneously  emanating  froni  ofticial 
sources  in  Prague  on  the  same  subject,  seem 
founded  on  the  notion  that  the  tram  in  question 
was  seized  by  Czechoslovak  "terrorists"  and  that 
this  seizure  'was  part  of  a  conspiracy  involving 
these  so-called  terrorists  and  certain  foreign 
agents  The  Ministry  implies  that  these  con- 
ioined  forces  are  sinister,  and  their  purposes  hos- 
tile and,  furthermore,  that  their  behavior  has  been 
irritatino-  to  the  Czechoslovak  Government.  Ihe 
Ministrf  further  implies  that  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  would  like  to  get  its  hand  on  the 
persons  who  ran  off  with  their  train. 

The  Ministry's  note  employs  this  fiction  ap- 
parently with  the  purpose  to  conceal,  if  possible, 
the  fact  that  the  direction  and  departure  of  the 
train  from  Czechoslovakia  was  an  unaided  under- 
taking of  certain  citizens  of  that  country  who 
adopt'ed  this  somewhat  unconventional  method  of 
leaving  the  country  and  simultaneously  indicated 
their  altitude.  It  is  noted,  moreover,  that  this  ex- 
planation does  not  conform  with  the  original  at- 
tempt to  intimate  that  defective  brakes  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  entry  of  the  train  into  Western 
Germany.  However  much  the  Czechoslovak  Gov- 
ernment has  chosen  thus  to  explain  the  occurrence 
or  attempt  thereby  to  keep  from  the  Czechoslovak 
peojile  the  actual  circumstances  of  this  departure, 
the  United  States  cannot  underetand  how  the 
Czechoslovak  authorities  can  seriously  attempt:  to 
use  this  fiction  in  a  diplomatic  note  to  a  foreign 
government. 

To  declare  that  a  foreign  agency  aided  in  the 
execution  of  this  enterprise  is  not  only  contrary 
to  the  facts  but  underestimates  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Czechoslovak  citizens  concerned,  in  which  con- 
nection the  Embassy  has  been  authorized  to  make 
clear  tliat  the  jiart  ])layed  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment in  the  episode  in  question  has  been  limited 
to  action  by  the  United  States  authorities  in  Ger- 
many in  granting  political  asylum  to  all  those  as- 
serting that  they  did  not  desire  to  return  to 
Czechoslovakia. 

According  to  such  information  as  has  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  United  States  Government, 
recent  departures  from  Czechoslovakia  have  been 
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effected  among  other  means  by  such  vehicles  as 
bicycles,  automobiles,  and  trucks,  as  well  as  con- 
siderable assortment  of  airplanes  and  even  a  glider, 
whereof  the  train  is  merely  the  latest  and  largest 
conveyance  to  be  employed.  In  addition  there  has 
been  rather  substantial  exodus  of  Czechoslovak 
citizens  proceeding  on  foot.  World  opinion  has 
not  been  accustomed  to  hold,  as  the  Ministry  ap- 
parently attempts  to  do,  that  such  persons  who 
have  sought  to  leave  their  country  in  order  to  ob- 
tain political  asylum  abroad  are  "terrorists"  and 
"criminals."  Based  on  records  of  the  United 
States  authorities  in  Germany,  one  quality  which 
these  Czechoslovak  citizens  coming  to  Western 
Germany  have  in  common  is  the  desire  for  human 
freedom.  . 

The  American  Government  accordingly  rejects 
the  assertion  that  "grave  crimes"  were  committed 
in  an  action  involving  the  departure  from  Czecho- 
slovakia for  political  reasons,  or  that  the  activities 
could  be  considered  to  come  within  the  purview 
of  the  extradition  treaty  mentioned  in  the  Minis- 
try's note.    In  this  connection  reference  is  made 
to  the  United  States  position  when  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  asked  for  the  extradition  as 
"criminals"     and     "terrorists"     persons     leaving 
Czechoslovakia    for    political    reasons    by    three 
Czechoslovak  transport  planes  which  landed  at 
Erding  Field  near  Munich  on  March  24,  1950.^ 
It  was  explained  at  that  time  that  no  basis  m  law 
exists  for  making  or  complying  with  such  an  extra- 
dition request.    Neither  the  Extradition  Treaty  of 
1925  nor  any  other  treaties  presently  in  force  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Czechoslovak  Gov- 
ernments  can   be   considered   applicable   to   the 
question  of  returning  from  the  United  States  Zone 
in  Germany  any  of  those  now   accused  by  the 
Czechoslovak  Government.    It  may  be  noted  that 
Article  III  of  the  Extradition  Treaty  specifically 
excludes  its  application  to  any  crime  or  offense  of 
a  political  character  and  recognizes  the  right  of 
the  state  receiving  an  extradition  request  to  de- 
cide whether  a  case  is  of  a  political  character. 
The  United  States  has  never  recognized,  as  is  also 
the  case  with  many  other  countries,  any  obligation 
to  extradite  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty.    No  basis 
therefore  exists  for  the  charge  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  that  the  United  States  has  contra- 
venecl  any  principles  of  international  law  or  the 
stipulations  of  the  Extradition  Treaty. 

The  train  in  question  had  aboard  approximately 
100  persons  when  it  reached  Germany.  Those  who 
of  their  own  free  volition  expressed  a  desire  to 
return  numbered  79  individuals,  all  of  whom,  ex- 
cept two,  were  permitted  to  depart  from  Gennany 
within  two  days  of  their  arrival,  that  is,  as  soon 
as  their  wishes  had  been  ascertained  and  necessary 
arrangements  for  their  return  had  been  completed. 
The  remaining  two  were  returned  on  September 
21.  Wliile  they  were  in  United  States  custody  all 
appropriate   facilities   were   provided   for   their 

'  Bulletin  of  Apr.  17,  1950,  p.  595. 
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comfort  and  welfare.  The  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment may  care  to  note  how  the  United  States 
authorities  carried  out  this  obligation  of  comity 
in  comparision  with  the  retention  by  Czechoslovak 
authorities  for  26  days  of  two  Western  jet  pilots 
in  the  United  States  jet  planes  who,  on  becoming 
lost  and  running  out  of  fuel,  were  obliged  to  land 
near  Praha  on  June  8.^ 

The  train  itself,  which  has  been  in  the  custody 
of  appropriate  authorities,  will  be  released  at  the 
frontier  near  Asch.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for 
Czechoslovakia  to  send  a  delegation  to  Germany 
for  this  purpose.  It  may  be  pointed  out  in  this 
connection  that  the  Ministry  did  not  proceed  prop- 
erly in  attempting  at  the  outset  to  obtain  a  release 
of  the  train  by  sending  four  representatives  to  the 
United  States  Zone  without  official  notification 
to  the  United  States  Government. 

Finally,  note  is  taken  of  the  statement  in  the 
communication  under  acknowledgment  to  the 
effect  that  Czechoslovakia  seeks  to  reserve  the 
assertion  of  a  claim  for  "full  compensation  for 
damage  caused  to  the  Czechoslovak  state,"  in  reply 
to  which  the  Embassy  is  dii'ected  to  observe  that 
whenever  Czechoslovakia  may  feel  impelled  fur- 
ther to  promote  this  project,  that  the  Government 
may  expect  to  receive  a  counter-claim  including 
various  expense  incurred  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment in  connection  with  the  train  in  Germany. 

As  of  probable  interest  to  the  appropriate 
Czechoslovak  authorities,  the  Embassy  encloses 
the  original  signed  statement  of  seven  passengers 
on  the  train,  six  of  whom  were  listed  in  Annex  A 
of  the  Ministry's  note  as  being  "forcibly  abducted 
.  .  .  against  their  will  and  unlawfully  de- 
tained." ■*  As  the  Ministry  will  observe,  no  asser- 
tion could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 

Since  the  Czechoslovak  Government  has  already 
published  its  communications  of  September  20  to 
the  American  Government,  it  is  requested  that 
comparable  publicity  be  given  ijy  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  to  this  communication. 


SECOND  CZECHOSLOVAK  NOTE 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  presents  its 
compliments  to  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  referring  to  the  facts  quoted  in 
the  note  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  No. 
139.359,  A/V-1/51  has  the  honor  to  notify  it  of 
the  following : 

On  September  13, 1951,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  sent  its  plenipotentiaries  to  the  occupation 
zone  of  the  United  States  in  Germany,  in  order  to 
make  with  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  of 
America  all  necessary  arrangements  concerning 

'Ibid.,  June  25,  1951,  p.  1019,  July  2,  1951,  p.  12,  and 
July  16,  1951,  p.  93. 

'  Copies  of  the  statements  have  not  yet  been  received ; 
they  will  be  made  public  upon  receipt. 


the  speedy  return  of  forcibly  abducted  and  against 
their  will  unlawfully  detained  Czechoslovak  citi- 
zens. The  head  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
bearers  of  proper  diplomatic  passports,  was  pro- 
vided with  a  special  power.  Their  passports  as 
well  as  the  special  passport  of  the  driver  of  their 
car,  had  been  provided  with  a  valid  permit  of 
entry  into,  and  stay  in,  the  occupation  zones  of 
Germany  for  the  time  from  September  12  to  19, 
inclusively,  issued  on  September  12, 1951,  in  Praha, 
by  the  authorized  office  of  the  occupation  authori- 
ties. 

Immediately  after  having  passed  the  Czecho- 
slovak frontier  the  vehicle  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  followed  by  a 
motorized  patrol  of  the  United  States  Anny, 
armed,  among  others,  with  a  heavy  machine-gun, 
ready  to  fire. 

At  the  railroad  station  of  Selb-Plossberg  where 
the  train  with  the  kidnapped  Czechoslovak  citi- 
zens had  been  forcibly  removed  the  resident  officer 
of  the  United  States  area  of  administration  re- 
fused to  enable  the  Czechoslovak  representatives 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  Czechoslovak  citizens,  or 
even  to  indicate  the  place  where  they  had  been 
forcibly  carried  away.  He  also  refused  to  discuss 
the  return  of  the  kidnapped  persons  and  of  the 
train,  as  well  as  the  extradition  of  the  culprits  of 
the  abduction. 

The  American  military  commander  of  the  area 
had  the  chief  representative  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  spite  of  his  strong  protest, 
guarded  by  an  agent  of  the  counter  intelligence 
corps. 

In  consequence  of  the  resolute  and  undaunted 
attitude  of  the  Czechoslovak  citizens  who  had  been 
kidnapped,  and  forcibly  detained  by  the  occupa- 
tion authorities,  the  latter  were  at  last  compelled 
to  release  the  majority  of  the  Czechoslovak  citi- 
zens, after  an  intervention  of  the  representative  of 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  with  superior  au- 
thority at  Munich.  They  took,  however,  trickish 
measures  so  that  the  representatives  of  the  i\Iin- 
istry  of  Foreign  Affairs  might  not  enter  into 
contact  with  them.  A  part  of  the  Czechoslovak 
citizens  have  been  against  their  will  further  de- 
tained by  the  occupation  authorities. 

When,  upon  recommendation  of  the  resident 
officer  and  the  military  commander  of  the  area,  the 
Czechoslovak  plenipotentiaries  travelled  to  Mu- 
nich, in  order  to  obtain  from  higher  authorities 
to  whom  they  had  been  referred,  the  release  of 
those  persons,  their  vehicle  was  attacked  by  an 
armed  patrol  of  American  and  Bavarian  police, 
on  highway  Niirnberg-Munich,  15  kilometei-s 
north  of  Munich,  on  September  14,  1951,  at  about 
0900.  The  car  was  surrounded  by  members  of  the 
Bavarian  police,  armed  with  automatic  carbines 
ready  to  fire,  and  then  in  spite  of  the  strongest 
protest  of  the  Czechoslovak  representatives,  es- 
corted to  the  post  of  the  American  traffic  police  at 
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Munich.  It  is  significant  that  the  American  com- 
mander of  the  patrol  liad  prepared  steel  handcuffs 
of  the  type  used  for  the  arrest  of  dangerous 
criminals. 

Two  men  who  produced  the  identity  cards  of 
members  of  the  counter  intelligence  corps  brought 
the  Czechoslovak  plenipotentiaries  to  a  represent- 
ative of  the  occupation  authorities  (immigration 
officer)  with  whom  they  lodged  protest  against  the 
unheard  of  treatment  ihey  had  received  from  the 
occupation  administration  organs,  and  presented 
again  their  requests. 

The  representative  of  the  occupation  authorities 
not  only  refused  to  comply  with  the  rightful  re- 
quests of  the  Czechoslovak  plenipotentiaries,  but 
even  declared  their  valid  permits  for  Western  oc- 
cupation zones  of  Germany  to  be  immediately 
canceled.  He  made  their  stay  at  Munich  depend- 
ent upon  obviously  unacceptable  conditions  (con- 
finement and  liability  to  selves  every  day), 
declaring  that  otherwise  the  plenipotentiaries 
must  inunediately  return  under  escort  to  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Not  even  the  request  of  the  Czechoslovak  repre- 
sentatives to  meet  the  land  commissioner  for 
Bavaria  or  his  deputies  has  been  granted. 

During  all  this  time  the  Czechoslovak  repre- 
sentatives were  watched  over  by  member  of  the 
counter  intelligence  corps.  On  their  way  back 
they  were  under  armed  escort  directed  by  an  ab- 
surdly long  detour  via  Niirnberg  and  Bayreuth. 

The  occupation  authorities  of  the  United  States 
proceeded  in  an  unheard-of  manner  against  the 
representatives  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  who  were  provided 
with  proper  diplomatic  passports  and  a  special 
])ower,  restricted  their  freedom  of  movement, 
menaced  them  with  weapons,  and  canceled  arbi- 
trarily their  valid  permits  issued  shortly  before 
bv  the  competent  office  of  the  occupation  authori- 
ties. 

This  unexampled  procedure  is  contrary  to  all 
principles  of  international  law,  and  to  all  usages 
generally  recognized  in  international  relations. 

The  occupation  authorities  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Germany  are  fully  responsible  for 
the  quoted  facts.  The  occupation  administration 
organs  themselves,  whilst  performing  their  ac- 
tions, referred  explicitly  to  higher  orders. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  wishes  to  pro- 
test most  strongly  against  the  actions  of  the  oc- 
cujiation  authorities  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Germany,  and  requests  that  severe  measures 
be  taken  against  all  responsible  persons. 

The  Ministry  expects  to  be  informed  by  the 
Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America  of  steps 
that  have  been  taken. 

UNITED  STATES  REPLY 

Tlie  American  Embassy  presents  its  compli- 
ments to  the  Czeciioslovak  Ministry  of  Foreign 
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Affairs  and  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
Ministry's  note  of  September  20  concerning  the 
treatment  allegedly  received  in  the  United  States 
Zone  of  Germany  by  four  Czechoslovak  officials 
who  the  Ministry  now  states  were  sent  as  pleni- 
potentiaries in  connection  with  the  question  of  the 
train  and  approximately  one  hundred  persons 
making  an  unscheduled  entry  from  Czechoslovakia 
to  Western  Germany  on  September  11,  1951. 

The  Ministry  will  underetand  that  the  issuance 
of  visas  does  not  in  itself  carry  an  unlimited  ob- 
ligation on  the  part  of  the  authorities  issuing 
visas  to  conduct  official  business  with  those  to 
whom  visas  are  issued.  On  the  contrary,  estab- 
lished custom  clearly  requires  the  agreement  of 
those  authorities  to  negotiate.  The  Ministry 
should  recall  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
failed  to  inform  either  the  American  Embassy  in 
Prague  or  the  Liaison  Representative  at  Berlin 
that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  desired  to  send 
official  representatives  to  the  United  States  Zone ; 
instead  it  dispatched  a  "mission"  in  a  manner 
quite  novel  to  international  practice,  bearing  a 
letter  "To  Whom  It  May  Concern."  The  Embassy 
has  accordingly  been  directed  to  reply  that  the 
United  States  Government  rejects  completely  this 
unwarranted  protest  as  having  no  valid  basis  in 
international  law  or  international  practice. 

It  is  of  course  regretted  if  the  gentlemen  in 
question  feel  they  suffered  inconvenience  through 
failure  of  the  Ministry  to  make  appropriate  ar- 
rangements with  the  United  States  Government 
for  their  reception  and  for  the  conduct  of  their 
business. 


U.S.-Czech  Notes  on 
Sudeten  German  Population 

[Released  to  the  press  October  3] 

The  A7}ierican  Embassy  at  Praha  on  Septem- 
ber 29  transmitted  a  note  to  the  Czechoslovak 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  rejecting  charges 
contained  in  a  Czechoslovak  note,  dated  August  6, 
which  accused  U.S.  authorities  in  Germany  of 
encouraging  chauvinism,,  militarising  and  revi- 
sionism, among  the  Sudeten  German  population 
transferred  from  Czechoslovakia  to  Germany  in 
aeeordaiice  with  terms  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement. 

Following  is  the  unoMcial  translation  of  the 
Czechoslovak  note,  together  with  text  of  the  U.  S.    n 
reply:  I 

Czechoslovak  Note  of  August  6 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  presents  its 
compliments  to  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  has  the  honor  to  state  as  follows : 

The  Government  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic 
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has  consistently  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
fact  tliat  American  occupation  autliorities  in  Ger- 
many tolerate  that  Germans,  who  were  transferred 
from  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  to  the  American 
occupation  zone  of  Germany  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement,  carry 
on  hostile  activities  aimed  against  the  Czechoslo- 
vak Republic. 

Already  on  October  6,  1947,  the  Czechoslovak 
military  mission  to  the  Allied  Control  Council 
in  Berlin  delivered  to  the  Director  of  the  Political 
Affairs  of  the  Military  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  a  memorandum  in  which  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  concrete  cases  of  banding  to- 
gether of  transferred  Germans  in  the  American 
occujiation  zone  and  that,  moreover,  such  activi- 
ties do  not  contribute  to  the  peaceful  democratic 
development  of  Germany. 

On  November  8,  1947,  the  Embassy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Praha  issued  a  special 
statement  on  the  standpoint  of  the  military  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  Germany  towards 
Germans  transferred  from  Czechoslovakia  to  the 
American  occupation  zone  of  Germany.  In  this 
statement  particular  stress  was  laid  on  the  fact 
that  authorities  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Germany  do  not  permit  Germans  transferred 
from  Czechoslovakia  to  create  independent  organ- 
izations, whose  principal  purpose  is  political 
activity. 

This  statement,  however,  did  not  even  at  that 
time  correspond  to  reality,  and  in  a  note  which  the 
Ministry  of  Foi-eign  Affairs  handed  to  the  Em- 
bassy of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Praha 
on  December  I7th,  1947,  there  was  mentioned  a 
number  of  serious  circumstances  and  phenomena 
which  had  occurred  at  that  time  in  the  American 
occupation  zone  as  far  as  organized  hostile  activi- 
ties of  transferred  Germans  against  Czechoslo- 
vakia was  concerned. 

In  its  note  of  December  22,  1947,  the  Embassy 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Praha  acknowl- 
edged the  receipt  of  the  said  note  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  stated  that  its  content 
had  been  connnunicated  to  the  Department  of 
State  and  to  the  American  authorities  in  Germany. 
The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  never  received 
any  answer  on  the  substance  itself,  but  develop- 
ments that  followed  in  the  American  occupation 
zone  in  Germany  gave  and  gives  clear  answer  to 
the  question  in  which  w'ay  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  viewing  Germany  in  general  and 
Germans  transferred  from  Czechoslovakia  to  the 
American  occupation  zone  in  particular. 

The  Government  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic 
has  continued  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
American  occupation  zone  in  Germany,  German 
chauvinist  nationalism  is  again  coming  into  being, 
continuing  in  Hitlerite  Pan-German  aggressive 
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nationalism,  and  that  occupation  authorities  of  the 
United  States  of  America  are  directly  supporting 
these  (ierman  chauvinist  aggressive  activities.  It 
did  so  in  its  note  handed  on  October  (5th,  1949,  to 
the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  in  Praha.  In 
a  note  which  was  delivered  on  February  7th,  1951, 
the  (Government  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
is  intentionally  reviving  German  militarism  and 
aggressive  attitude  and  that  in  following  tliis  line 
of  policy,  aiming  at  the  preparation  of  imperialist 
aggression,  they  employ  groups  of  Germans  trans- 
ferred from  the  Czechoslovak  Republic. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica is  continuing  to  support  German  chauvinist 
nationalism  and  militarism.  It  has  advanced  so 
far  on  this  dangerous  road  that  the  American 
occupation  authorities  in  Germany  are  not  only 
]iermitting  and  intentionally  promoting  revenge 
and  revisionist  activities  of  these  transferred  Ger- 
mans but  are  even  taking  direct  part  in  such  activi- 
ties by  their  representatives.  Recently  there  has 
been  a  whole  number  of  such  actions,  of  which  a 
rally  held  on  July  1,  1951,  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Main,  which  its  organizers  described  as  "a  Con- 
gress of  United  East  German  Compatriots,"  was 
especially  typical.  At  this  public  gathering,  at 
vrhich  the  speakers  "appealed  to  the  world  to 
endeavor  that  those  expelled  might  in  a  united 
Europe  return  to  freedom  to  their  native  land," 
there  appeared  also  persons  who  are  considered  by 
the  American  occupation  authorities  in  Germany 
as  political  representatives  of  Western  Germany, 
such  as  Herbert  von  Bismarck.  Fianz  Blnecher, 
etc.  Bluecher  made  an  official  speech  at  the  gather- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  so-called  Bonn  Govern- 
ment in  which  aggressive  designs  against  the  east- 
ern neighbors  of  Germany  is  distinctly  reflected. 

Bluecher's  provocative  statement  expresses  the 
efforts  of  the  German  militarists.  It  is  very  char- 
acteristic that  such  a  statement  was  made  m  pub- 
lic by  one  of  the  foremost  representatives  of  the 
Adenauer  "government"  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  of  America  is  about  to  accomplish  the  re- 
militarization of  Western  Germany,  which  is  to 
serve  as  the  basis  for  their  aggressive  policy  in 
Europe. 

The  Government  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic 
protests  most  strongly  against  this  line  of  policy 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  is  a  further 
gross  violation  of  valid  agreements  on  Germany 
and  fundamental  principles  of  international 
relations. 

U.S.  Reply  of  September  29 

The  American  Embassy  presents  its  compli- 
ments to  the  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  has  the  honor  to  reply,  on  instructions 
from  its  Government,  to  the  Ministry's  note  of 
August  6,  1951,  setting  forth  various  charges 
about  U.  S.  policy  in  Germany  and  the  activities 
of  the  Sudeten  population  transferred  to  Germany. 
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The  Embassy  emphatically  rejects  the  allegation 
that  the  U.  S.  Government  is  fostering  militarism 
and  irredentism  in  Germany.  Such  charges  have 
no  basis  whatever  in  fact  and  the  Embassy  can 
onlv  conclude  that  such  completely  unfounded 
charges  are  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  endeavor- 
ing to  mislead  the  peoples  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
otner  countries. 

As  indicated  in  the  Embassy's  statement  of  No- 
vember 8,  1047,  the  objective  of  the  U.  S.  au- 
thorities in  Germany  has  been,  and  is,  to  bring 
about  as  soon  as  possible  the  assimilation  of  Ger- 
mans transferred  from  Czechoslovakia  to  the  U.  S. 
zone  into  the  German  economy  and  social  struc- 
ture as  well  as  the  identification  of  their  interests 
with  those  of  Germany.  This  purpose  is,  of 
course,  being  accomplished  in  a  democratic  man- 
ner, permitting  organizations  among  such  persons 
seeking  to  protect  or  improve  the  welfare  of  mem- 
bers, and  permitting  also  peaceful  and  orderly 
expression  of  views. 

The  basic  democratic  principle  of  free  expres- 
sion of  views  including  those  not  concurred  in  by 
others  is  apparently  not  understood  by  the  present 
Government  of  Czechoslovakia.  Strict  controls 
over  freedom  of  speech  such  as  are  imposed  on  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  do  not  accord  with  demo- 
cratic traditions  on  which  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  as  well  as  the  Western  occupying 
powers,  is  based. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  fostering  the  de- 
velopment of  free  and  democratic  institutions  in 
Germany,  the  Occupation  Statute  of  April  10, 

1949,  was  enacted.  Under  this  statute  the  U.  S. 
authorities  no  longer  exercise  control  over  the  es- 
tablishment of  organizations  in  the  U.  S.  zone 
which  engaged  in  political  activity.  The  activities 
of  such  organizations  are  within  the  scope  of  the 
Con-stitution  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
which  became  effective  on  May  22,  1949.  This 
constitution  does  not  provide  for  controls  by  a 
single  totalitarian  party,  such  as  once  existed  in 
Nazi  Germany  and  now  exist  in  certain  other 
countries. 

The  Ministry  has  protested  because  Franz 
Bluechcr,  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  attended  a  meeting  at  Frankfort  on 
July  1,  sponsored  by  the  Union  of  East  German 
Compatriots,  and  made  a  statement  described  by 
the  Ministry  as  "provocative." 

The  U.S.  Government  has  found  no  evidence  that 
Dr.  Bluecher  in  his  stiitcment  manifested  "ag- 
gi-essive  designs"  as  alleged  by  the  Ministry  and 
regrets  that  his  remarks  were  distorted  in  this 
fashion.  Dr.  Bluecher  spoke  of  the  Charter  of 
East   German    Compatriots    adopted   August    5, 

1950,  and  took  as  his  principal  thesis  the  follow- 
ing sentence  from  the  charter :  "We,  the  expellees, 
renounce  all  thoughts  of  revenge  and  retaliation 
and  shall  support  with  all  our  strenfftli  every  en- 
deavor direetcd  towards  the  cstablislnnent  "of  a 
United  Europe  in  which  nations  may  live  in  free- 
dom from  fear  and  force." 
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The  U.S.  Government  fails  to  understand  how 
a  speech  based  on  the  concept  of  "a  united  Europe 
in  which  nations  may  live  in  freedom  from  fear 
and  force"  which  appears  to  accord  with  the  in- 
terests and  hopes  of  all  European  peoples,  is  con- 
sidered "provocative"  and  "aggressive"  by  the 
Czechoslovak  Government. 

Steps  are  now  being  taken  toward  the  ideal  of 
such  a  united  Europe  by  various  democratic  Gov- 
ernments in  Europe,  including  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  This  development  is  en- 
couraged by  the  U.S.  Government  as  an  important 
contribution  to  the  stability,  peace,  and  progress 
of  Europe  so  that  smaller  nations  can  live  in  secu- 
rity and  freedom,  without  fear  of  attacks  and  im- 
positions by  powerful  neighbors  such  as  took  place 
in  Central  Europe,  prior  to  and  during  the  last 
war,  and  again  in  Eastern  Europe  since  1945. 

The  U.S.  support  of  peaceful  international  co- 
operation in  Europe  provides  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  apparent  intent  of  the  Czechoslovak  Gov- 
ernment as  evidenced  by  the  note  under  reference 
and  other  acts.  By  consistent  distortion  of  facts, 
by  attacking  freedom  of  expression  and  informa- 
tion both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  seeking  to  pre- 
vent contact  between  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  other  peoples  of  Europe  whereby  free  interna- 
tional cooperation  may  be  achieved,  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  is  contributing  not  to  peace 
but  to  increased  international  tension.  Such  ac- 
tions, in  the  view  of  this  Government,  are  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  or  of 
Eurojje  as  a  whole. 

Despite  the  accusations  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  is  aggressive  because  consideration 
is  being  given  to  including  German  armed  units 
in  European  defense  forces,  the  reasons  for  the 
present  strengthening  of  West  European  defenses 
is  clear  to  all  who  objectively  examine  postwar 
developments.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  countries,  looking  for- 
ward to  a  23eacef  ul  future  after  years  of  bloodshed, 
effectively  demobilized  their  forces. 

In  contrast  the  Soviet  Union  alone  maintained 
vast  numbers  of  men  under  arms.  At  the  same 
time  that  country  embarked  on  a  policy  of  break- 
ing agreements  designed  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
future  peace,  initiated  a  policy  of  conquest  and 
threatened  European  peace  further  by  aiming 
satellite  regimes,  including  that  established  in 
the  Soviet  zone  of  occupation  in  Germany. 

The  free  countries  of  Europe,  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States,  had  no  recourse  therefore 
but  to  take  measures  for  common  defense.  While 
undertaking  such  a  program,  however,  the  concept 
of  a  united  Eurojie  is  not  lost  sight  of  but  strength- 
ened. The  Czechoslovak  Government  in  abetting 
Soviet  propaganda  and  tactics  appears  to  stand 
firmly  opposed  to  efforts  of  free  countries  to 
ensure  their  freedom  and  working  i^eacefully 
together. 

Deparfmenf  of  Sfate  Bulletin 


President  Submits  Report  on 
U.S.  Lend-lease  Operations 

Message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress 
[Released  to  the  press  ly  the  White  House  Octoher  3] 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  Thirty-second 
Eeport  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Operations,  for 
the  period  from  April  1,  1950,  to  March  31,  1951, 
inclusive.^ 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  a  sup- 
plement to  the  Lend-Lease  Settlement  Arrange- 
ment of  April  15,  1948,  was  signed  with  Brazil 
and  final  settlement  commitments  were  signed  with 
Colombia,  Costa  Eica,  and  Mexico,  while  Bolivia, 
Ecuador,  and  El  Salvador  liquidated  the  amounts 
which  were  outstanding  on  their  lend-lease  ac- 
counts incurred  within  the  terms  of  their  respec- 
tive lend-lease  agreements. 

The  major  development  in  lend-lease  activities 
during  this  period  was  the  resumption  on  January 
15,  1951,"  of  formal  across-the-table  negotiations 
with  representatives  of  the  U.S.S.E..  In  prepara- 
tion for  these  negotiations,  the  Secretary  of  State 
discussed  with  me  the  major  points  involved  and 
I  approved  his  recommendations,  the  objectives 
of  which  are :  just  and  reasonable  compensation 
to  the  United  States  for  the  civilian-type  lend- 
lease  supplies  remaining  on  hand  in  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  end  of  the  war;  the  return  to  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  a  request  submitted  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  master  lend- 
lease  agreement,  of  those  defense  articles  trans- 
ferred to  the  U.S.S.R.  under  lend-lease  procedures 
which  I  have  determined  to  be  useful  to  our  Gov- 
ernment; and  the  payment  by  the  U.S.S.R.  of 
satisfactory  compensation  to  United  States  owners 
of  patented  processes  which  are  being  used  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  oil  refineries  supplied  under  the  lend- 
lease  program.  Despite  the  continued  efforts  of 
the  United  States  negotiators  to  reach  a  satis- 
factory settlement,  no  substantial  agreement  on 
several  of  the  major  issues  has  yet  been  achieved. 
These  negotiations  are  described  more  fully  in 
the  report  itself. 

Other  lend-lease  activities  during  the  period 
covered  by  this  report  include  negotiations  for 
settlements  with  other  countries  and,  also,  the 
management  of  fiscal,  administrative,  and  policy 
matters  arising  from  and  related  to  the  lend-lease 
settlements  wliich  already  have  been  concluded 
with  certain  of  our  Allies  of  World  War  II. 


Harry  S.  Truman 


The  White  House, 
October  3, 1951 


U.S.  and  Bolivia  Discuss 
Economic  Problems 

[Released  to  the  press  October  5] 

Conversations  about  basic  Bolivian  economic 
problems  of  mutual  interest  to  the  United  States 
and  Bolivia,  and  related  to  the  common  defense 
effort,  were  resumed  October  5.  A  committee  of 
United  States  officials  was  appointed  in  April  1951 
to  study,  with  a  committee  of  Bolivian  officials, 
the  needs  and  possibilities  of  providing  additional 
United  States  technical  and  financial  assistance, 
public  and  private,  in  order  to  contribute  to  an 
increase  in  Bolivian  production  of  strategic  min- 
erals and  to  the  development  of  increased  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  production,  but  conversa- 
tions between  the  two  committees  were  suspended 
in  May. 

The  members  of  the  Department  of  State  com- 
mittee appointed  to  resume  the  talks  are  Rollin  S. 
Atwood,  Acting  Director,  Office  of  South  Ameri- 
can Affairs;  Ambassador  Merwin  L.  Bohan,  U.S. 
representative  on  Inter- American  Economic  and 
Social  Council ;  Clayton  E.  Whipple,  Chief,  Food 
and  Natural  Resources  Division,  Technical  Co- 
operation Administration;  and  Wilfred  Malen- 
baum.  Chief.  Investment  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Staff,  Office  of  Financial  and  Development 
Policy. 

The  members  of  the  Bolivian  committee  are 
Ricardo  Martinez  Vargas,  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States;  Luis  Fernando  Guachalla,  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Organization  of  American  States; 
Hector  Ormachea,  Special  Ambassador;  and  Juan 
Pefiaranda,  Minister-Counselor  of  the  Bolivian 
Embassy. 

Trade  Agreement  With  Peru 
To  Be  Superseded  by  GATT 

The  trade  agi'eement  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  Peru  in  1942  will  be  superseded, 
as  of  October  7,  1951,  by  the  provisions  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  to  which 
Peru  will  become  a  contracting  party  on  that  date, 
the  Department  of  State  announced  on  October  3. 

Supersession  of  the  1942  agreement  is  provided 
for  in  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments at  Lima.  The  Peruvian  note  was  signed 
on  September  12  and  the  American  reply  on  Sep- 
tember 28. 

Announcement  that  Peru  had  signed  the  Tor- 
quay protocol  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  and  would  become  a  contracting  party 
on  that  date,  was  made  on  September  10.^ 

As  was  stated  at  that  time,  the  concessions  ex- 
changed by  the  two  countries  at  Torquay  in  the 
General  Agreement  are  of  considerably  wider  cov- 
erage than  those  in  the  1942  agreement. 


^  H.  doc.  no.  227. 

'  BuxLETiN  of  Jan.  15,  1951,  p.  93. 
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'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  24,  1051,  p.  493. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Support  for  U.N.  Children's  Fund  Urged 


Statement  hy  John  D.  Hickerson 

Assistant  Secretary  for  United  Nations  Affairs ' 


I  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  you 
have  given  me  to  appear  in  support  of  an  authori- 
zation of  $12,000,000  to  be  appropriated  as  a  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  U.N.  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund  (Unicef)  for  the  fiscal  year 
1952.  The  Senate  has  passed  such  a  measure  in  the 
form  of  S.  2079,  and  I  very  much  hope  that  it  will 
have  the  support  of  this  committee  and  of  the 
House. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
background  and  work  of  this  organization  which 
Las  done  a  most  constructive  job  over  the  last  4 
years.  In  Europe  alone,  it  has  helped  more  than 
15,000,000  children.  Last  year  marked  a  turning 
point  in  the  operations  of  the  Fund  when  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  extended 
the  life  of  the  Fund  until  December  1953.  A  re- 
constituted 2fi-nation  executive  board,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  General  Assembly, 
shifted  emphasis  away  from  Europe,  where  the 
primary  purpose  for  which  the  Fund  was  estab- 
lished was  rapidly  being  fulfilled.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Fund's  executive  board  in  May 
1951,  allocations  were  approved  for  programs  in 
22  countries,  of  which  5  were  in  Asia,  6  in  Latin 
America,  8  in  the  Middle  East,  and  3  in  Europe. 
Por  5  of  these  countries,  Iran,  Libya,  Turkey, 
Panama,  and  Trinidad,  this  action  constituted  the 
first  assistance  from  the  Fund,  which  brought  the 
total  of  Unicef  assisted  countries  and  territories 
to  64.  The  needs  of  the  children  of  underde- 
yeloiied  countries  are  great  and  so  is  our  interest 
in  meeting  them.  AVe  are  concerned  with  their 
welfare,  not  only  for  humanitarian  reasons,  but 

■  Made  before  the  House  ForeiRn  Affairs  Cnminittee  on 
October  5  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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also  because  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that,  as  citi- 
zens of  the  future,  they  will  carry  tremendous 
resjjonsibilities  which  they  cannot  hope  to  carry  if 
their  development  is  stunted  and  warped  at  this 
time.  The  social  stability  which  the  Children's 
Fund  is  helping  to  develop  is  inseparable  from 
the  cause  of  world  peace. 

The  United  States  has  taken  the  lead  in  respond- 
ing to  the  challenge  of  these  needs  by  directly  con- 
tributing $80,750,000  on  behalf  of  the  children  of 
the  world.  This  figure  is  exclusive  of  the  U.S. 
share,  in  the  amount  of  $23,400,000,  of  Unrra  re- 
sidual assets  made  available  to  tlie  organization  at 
its  inception.  It  is  also  exclusive  of  private  con- 
tributions of  $1,100,000  from  U.S.  sources. 

In  June  of  this  year,  the  last  of  the  $75,000,000 
originally  appropriated  by  the  Congress  was  con- 
tributed to  the  Fund.  This  supplemented  over 
$29,000,000  contributed  directly  to  the  Fund  for 
its  general  purposes  by  other  countries,  and  an 
amount,  more  than  equal  to  these  direct  contribu- 
tions, made  available  by  beneficiary  countries.  In 
terms  of  this  total,  the  U.S.  contribution  of  $75,- 
000,000  represented  approximately  one-third  of 
the  Fund's  resources. 

Also  in  June  of  this  year,  the  amount  of  $5,- 
750,000  was  appropriated  for  further  contribution 
by  the  United  States  to  the  Children's  Fund. 
Other  governments  have  made  further  direct  con- 
tributions of  approximately  $3,600,000.  AVhen 
these  funds  are  exhausted,  there  will  be  no  further 
program  for  the  Children's  Fund  if  United  States 
support  is  not  forthcoming,  beyond  the  possible 
availability  of  an  approximate  $3,000,000  m  addi- 
tional pledges  by  other  governments — which 
pledges  were  undoubtedly  made  on  the  assumption 
that  continued  U.S.  support  would  give  the  Chil- 
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dren's  Fund  a  strong  and  effective  program  which 
would  have  some  hope  of  making  an  impact  upon 
the  tremendous  needs  to  be  met.  The  Fund's  only 
other  significant  resource  is  a  balance  of  $7,000,000 
allocated  for  the  children  of  China's  mainland 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  since  which 
time  the  allocation  has  been  suspended.  The  great 
need  of  China's  children  has  not  been  lessened  by 
the  present  conflict  in  Asia,  but  I  feel  that  the 
Children's  Fund  should  not  give  aid  to  any  re- 
gime while  it  stands  condemned  by  the  United 
Nations  as  an  aggressor  and  is  engaged  in  armed 
conflict  against  the  United  Nations. 

The  recommendation  I  am  supporting  today 
that  the  amount  of  only  $12,000,000  be  authorized 
for  a])propriation  is  realistic  in  the  recognition 
that  the  impact  of  the  defense  effort  on  U.S.  re- 
sources must  be  taken  into  account.  The  $80,- 
750,000,  authorized  and  appropriated  over  4 
years,  from  August  1947  thi'ough  June  1951,  rep- 
resents a  contribution  of  $21,000,000  a  year.  In 
this  perspective  the  $12,000,000  now  requested  to 
be  authorized  for  contribution  during  the  fiscal 
year  1952  represents  a  sizeable  scale-down. 

In  some  quartei-s  there  is  a  feeling  that  we  are 
somehow  becoming  increasingly  involved  in  fi- 
nancial obligations  to  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies  and  special  voluntary  pro- 
grams, to  the  inter-American  organizations,  and 
to  the  smaller  organizations  to  which  we  contrib- 
ute annually.  The  record  does  not  support  any 
such  conclusion.  In  our  preoccupation  with  par- 
ticular problems  we  sometimes  forget  that  during 
the  last  6  years,  our  financial  support  for  these 
organizations  has  actually  decreased  in  total.  In 
1948,  when  U.S.  support  for  Unrra  was  at  its 
peak,  we  were  contributing  almost  $1,700,000,000 
to  these  organizations.  In  1947,  the  total  was  al- 
most $550,000,000.  In  1948  it  dropped  to  less  than 
$122,000,000.  In  1949,  it  was  less  than  $130,500,- 
000  and  in  1950  it  was  about  $123,600,000.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1951,  it  dropped  to  about  $97,000,000- 

With  respect  to  the  terms  under  which  the 
$12,000,000  requested  to  be  authorized  would  be 
paid  out,  if  appropriated — these  terms  are  left 
to  the  determination  of  the  President  by  the  lan- 

giiage  of  the  bill  under  consideration.  If  the 
ongress  approves  this  appropriation,  the  U.S. 
contributions  will  be  made,  in  their  timing,  with 
a  very  definite  regard  to  the  urgency  of  the  Fund's 
need  for  money  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  rea- 
sonable assurance  that,  even  with  respect  to  this 
year,  we  will  not  end  up  the  year  having  made 
a  contribution  which  represents  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  governmental  contributions  made 
to  the  Fund's  work  in  the  fiscal  years  1951  and 
1952,  including  those  contributions  made  by  re- 
ceiving countries  in  the  form  of  local  services  and 
currencies.  We  would  attempt  to  do  this  in  two 
ways.  First,  though  contributing  in  advance  of 
the  receipt  of  contributions  from  other  govern- 
ments, we  would  look  closely  at  the  status  of 
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pledges  from  other  non-beneficiary  countries  to 
see  whether  they  gave  assurance  of  materializing. 
Second,  we  would  consider  the  status  of  contribu- 
tions by  beneficiary  countries  as  certified  to  by  the 
Fund.  We  feel  that,  with  regard  to  this  year  and 
prior  to  the  taking  of  stock  with  respect  to  what 
we  hope  to  give  next  year,  this  maximum  of  one- 
third  should  not  be  exceeded. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  observe  that  Katherine 
Lenroot,  U.S.  representative  on  the  executive 
board  of  the  Children's  Fund,  is  here  with  me 
today  and  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
and  provide  any  information  you  may  wish.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
high  regard  for  the  service  Miss  Lenroot  has 
rendered  and  is  rendering  to  her  Government  in 
this  capacity.  As  you  know,  she  has  recently  re- 
tired as  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  the 
U.S.  Government  has  suffered  a  real  loss  inas- 
much as  her  great  competence  and  understanding 
will  no  longer  be  available  in  that  capacity.  We 
therefore  feel  doubly  gratified  that  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  have  the  benefit  of  her  services  as  U.S. 
representative  on  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Children's  Fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  you  are  considering 
here  is  one  which,  although  not  designed  to  offer 
direct  aid  or  assistance  to  the  United  States,  is  of 
gi-eatest  benefit  to  us  for  it  demonstrates  as  noth- 
ing else  can  that  we  understand  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  world  leadership  calls  for  humanity  as 
well  as  strength.  If  the  United  States  continues 
to  support  this  program,  the  countries  of  the 
world,  particularly  those  who  most  closely  com- 
pare our  behavior  with  that  of  our  only  competitor 
for  world  leadership,  the  Soviet  Union,  will  under- 
stand that  the  tremendous  defense  effort  which  has 
been  forced  upon  us  does  not  sacrifice  all  to  its 
purposes — and  most  certainly  does  not  sacrifice  the 
welfare  of  the  world's  children. 


Korean  Armistice  Negotiations 


Message  From  Communist  Commanders 
to  U.N.  Commander 

[OCTOBEB   3,    1951] 

Tour  letter  of  reply  dated  27  September  has  been  re- 
ceived.' 

In  your  letter  you  apain  proijosed  anew  to  change  the 
conference  site  which  was  previously  proposed  by  you  on 
6  September  and  already  rejected  by  us  in  our  letter  dated 
11  September.'    We  consider  it  entire  void  of  reason. 

To  have  Kaesong  as  the  conference  site  was  agreed  upon 
by  your  side.  The  neutralization  of  tlie  Kaesong  area  was 
established  by  mutual  agreement,  also  following  your  pro- 
posal on  13  July.  Since  then,  other  than  the  accidental 
incident  that  occurred  on  4  August  and  which  was  ex- 
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peditiously  and  realistically  settled  by  us  and  considered 
satisfnetory  by  your  side,  yon  have  not  raised  any 
complaint  concernini;  the  neutralized  condition  of  the 
Kaesong  neutral  zone.  Since  22  August,  the  disruption 
of  the  armistice  conference  was  caused  only  by  your  viola- 
tions of  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone,  thus  rendering  it  impos- 
sible for  the  conference  to  make  progress. 

Because  your  side  had  admitted  the  incident  of  viola- 
tion of  the  Kaesong  neutral  area  by  the  U.N.C.  on  10 
September  and  had  expressed  your  desire  to  responsibly 
settle  the  matter,  we  immediately  proposed  to  resume  the 
conference. 

The  immediate  problem,  therefore,  is  to  resume  the 
Kaesong  armistice  conference  at  once  and  at  the  meeting 
to  stipulate  strict  agreement  re^'arding  the  neutralization 
of  the  Kaesong  area,  thus  guaranteeing  against  future  re- 
currence of  such  incidents  of  agreement  violation.  Branch 
details  should  not  grow  out  from  the  main  stem ;  there- 
fore, you  sliould  not  propose  the  new  problem  of  changing 
the  conference  site.  Everybody  will  easily  discover  that 
you  deliberately  violated  the  neutrality  of  the  Kaesong 
area.    Even  though  this  was  proposed  by  yourself. 

By  following  your  proposal  in  changing  the  conference 
site,  how  can  it  be  guaranteed  that  you  will  not  again 
proceed  to  violate  when  you  desire  to  disrupt  or  break 
the  negotiations,  and  would  not  the  state  of  negotiations 
only  become  worse? 

Therefore,  the  unreasonable  demand  proposed  by  you, 
if  it  is  not  to  create  a  threat,  then  it  merely  is  to  create 
new  pretexts  to  continue  to  prolong  the  negotiations.  Our 
sincere  and  responsible  attitude  toward  the  negotiations 
is  known  the  world  over.  However,  whether  or  not  the 
negotiations  could  be  immediately  resumed  and  smoothly 
attain  fruitful  results,  that  could  not  be  unilaterally  de- 
cided by  our  side  alone. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  only  if  your  attitude  toward  the 
negotiations  is  as  sincere  and  responsible  as  ours,  and  not 
to  have  any  thwarting  branch  issues,  will  the  negotiations 
attain  a  reasonable  conclusion  which  should  have  no  diflS- 
culty  whatsoever  and  which  is  the  anxious  hope  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  combatant  nations. 

Therefore,  I  once  again  propose  that  the  delegations  of 
both  sides  Immediately  resume  the  conference  at  Kaesong. 
At  the  first  meeting  following  the  resumption  of  the  con- 
ference, an  appropriate  machinery  should  be  established 
to  stipulate  the  strict  agreement  concerning  the  neutrali- 
zation of  the  Kaesong  area,  and  to  assure  its  execution  in 
order  to  benefit  the  progress  of  the  armistice  negotiations. 
Subsequent  to  your  agreement,  our  liaison  officers  will 
meet  your  liaison  officers  to  discuss  the  matter  concerning 
the  resumption  of  the  conference  at  Kaesong  by  both  dele- 
gations. 

Kim  II  Song, 
Supreme  Comtna-nder,  Korean  People's  Army, 
Peng  Teh-huai, 
Commander,  Chinese  People's  Volunteers. 


Message  From  the  U.N.  Commander 
to  the  Communist  Commanders 

[OCTOBEB  4,   1951] 

Generals  Kim  II  Song  and  Peng  Teh-huai  : 

Your  letter  to  me,  dated  3  October  1951,  in  answer  to 
my  letter  to  you  dated  27  September  1951,  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

I  have  already  made  clear  to  you  my  views  regarding 
the  unsuitahility  of  Kaesong  as  a  conference  site.  Events 
have  proved  that  ('(niality  of  movement  and  control  has 
not  been  and  cannot  be  assured  there.  Satisfactory  con- 
ditions for  the  resumption  of  the  armistice  talks  can  only 
be  insure<l  by  moving  the  conference  site  to  an  area  which 
is  not  under  the  exclusive  control  of  either  side. 

Since  you  reject  my  suggestion  to  meet  at  Songhyon,  I 
propose  that  our  delegations  meet  at  a  site  selected  by  you 
and  acceptable  to  me  approximately  midway  between  our 
respective  front  lines  where  the  armistice  discussions  can 
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be  promptly  resumed,  under  the  conditions  stated  in  my 
message  to  you  of  27  September  1951. 

M.  B.  RiDGWAY, 

General,  United  States  Army, 

CovimanAer  in  Chief, 

United  Nations  Command. 


Australia  Will  Augment 
Its  Forces  in  Korea 

[Released  to  the  press  Ootolier  4] 

The  Austrcalian  Prime  Minister,  Robert  G.  Men- 
zies,  has  just  announced  that  Australia  will  make 
a  further  contribution  to  the  U.N.  Forces  in 
Korea.  This  additional  contribution  will  consist 
of  a  battalion  of  ground  troops,  thus  doubling 
Australian  infantry  forces  already  in  Korea.  Aus- 
tralian naval  and  air  units  went  into  action  as 
part  of  the  U.N.  Forces  resisting  aggression  im- 
mediately following  the  attack  upon  the  Republic 
of  Korea.  Shortly  thereafter  ground  forces  were 
also  recruited  and  dispatched  to  Korea. 

The  decision  of  the  Australian  Government  to 
augment  its  forces  is  warmly  appreciated  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  as  the  Unified 
Command.  This  is  a  further  demonstration  of 
the  determination  of  Australia  to  do  its  part  as 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  in  resisting  ag- 
gression in  Korea. 


International  Materials  Conference: 
Copper  and  Zinc  Allocation  Accepted 

The  Copper-Zinc-Lead  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Materials  Conference  announced  Septem- 
ber 28  that  its  member  governments  have  accepted 
its  proposals  for  the  allocation  of  copper  and  zinc 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1951.  Twelve  countries 
are  represented  on  the  Committee.  They  are  Aus- 
tralia, Belgium  (representing  Benelux),  Canada, 
Chile,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Italy,  Mexico,  Norway,  Peru,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  tlie  United  States.  In  accepting  the 
Committee's  proposals,  the  Chilean  Government 
has  made  one  reservation  which  is  explained 
below. 

The  two  plans  of  allocation  have  been  for- 
warded to  all  interested  governments  for  imme- 
diate implementation. 

Both  plans  deal  with  the  distribution  of  pri- 
mary metal  only  i.e.,  blister  and  refined  copper, 
and  slab  zinc. 

The  total  estimated  production  available  to  the 
free  world  has  been  taken  into  account.  The  Com- 
mittee's analysis  of  available  information  shows 
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that  stated  requirements  of  copper  and  zinc  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1951  exceed  refinery  or  smelter 
production  by  approximately  100,000  metric  tons 
of  each  metal  (15.8  percent  in  the  case  of  copper 
and  21.4  percent  in  the  case  of  zinc) . 

The  Chilean  Government  accepted  the  Commit- 
tee's recommendations  with  respect  to  80  percent 
of  the  copper  production  of  its  large  mines.  With 
respect  to  tlie  remaining  20  percent  and  the  pro- 
duction of  its  small  and  medium  mines  it  reserves 
the  right  to  dispose  of  tliis  tonnage  without  ref- 
erence to  the  allocation  sclieme.  Notwithstanding 
this  reservation,  the  Chilean  Government  stated 
that  it  will  give  careful  consideration  wherever 
possible  to  the  Committee's  recommendations. 

The  allocations  for  each  participating  country 
are  in  the  form  of  a  "total  entitlement  for  con- 
sumption"— the  amount  of  primary  metal  which 
may  be  processed  or  consumed  by  the  country  con- 
cerned, either  from  domestic  production  or  im- 
ports. They  do  not  specify  from  which  source 
or  sources  a  country's  metal  shall  be  obtained. 
Participating  countries  will,  therefore,  be  free 
to  purchase  from  any  source  or  sell  to  any  desti- 
nation within  their  allocation,  but  it  is  suggested 
that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  normal  patterns  of 
trade  should  be  followed. 

In  accepting  the  plan,  governments  assume  the 
responsibility  for  seeing  that  their  allocations  are 
not  exceeded.  As  this  is  the  first  international 
allocation  of  copper  and  zinc,  and  it  has  not  been 


announced  before  the  beginning  of  the  allocation 
period,  some  countries  have  stated  that  they  will 
experience  difficulties  in  implementing  fully  the 
allocations,  although  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
do  so.  In  the  event  that  adjustments  are  neces- 
sary, these  will  be  made  in  a  subsequent  period. 

The  Committee  has  recommended  that  exports 
of  semifabricatcd  products  be  maintained  at  a 
level  commensurate  with  the  exporting  country's 
allocations  of  primary  metal. 

In  calculating  the  allocations,  the  Committee 
used  consumption  in  1950  as  a  basis.  Special  cir- 
cumstances of  individual  countries  were  taken  into 
consideration,  and  the  most  recent  estimates  of 
production  and  requirements  submitted  by  all  in- 
terested governments  were  taken  into  account.  Re- 
quirements for  direct  defense  were  given  priority 
and  some  provision  was  made  for  requirements  for 
strategic  stockpiling.  The  remainder  was  allo- 
cated for  essential  civilian  consumption. 

Nonmember  governments  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  supplement  the  information  submitted  by 
them  by  oral  representations  to  the  Committee 
concerning  their  individual  requirements. 

So  that  the  current  supplies  of  copper  and  zinc 
may  be  used  to  the  best  advantage,  the  Committee 
has  recommended  that  countries  adopt  measures 
to  eliminate  unessential  consumption  and  to  en- 
courage substitution  by  materials  not  in  short 
supply. 


U.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


Regional  Conference  of  Librarians  (UNESCO) 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
2  that  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  (Unesco)  Regional 
Conference  of  Professional  Librarians  on  the  De- 
velopment of  Public  Libraries  in  Latin  America 
will  convene  at  Siio  Paulo,  Brazil,  October  3-12, 
1951.  The  United  States  delegates  to  this  confer- 
ence are : 

Charles  Gosnell,  director,  New  York  State  Library,  Albany, 

New  York 
Andy  G.  Wilkison,  librarian.  United  States  Information 

Center,     United     States     Embassy,     Buenos     Aires, 

Argentina 

The  purpose  of  this  conference,  which  has  been 
called  by  Unesco,  is  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
public  libraries  in  Latin  America.  The  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  and  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment are  cooperating  in  its  sponsorship.  About 
60  delegates  from  Western  Hemisphere  nations 
are  expected  to  participate,  most  of  them  leading 


professional  librarians  interested  in  further  ex- 
tending the  services  which  public  libraries  have 
to  offer. 

Agenda  items  include  (a)  regional  development 
of  public  library  services;  (b)  inter-American  ac- 
tion for  public  libraries;  (c)  public  library  serv- 
ices for  children;  and  (d)  professional  training 
for  work  in  public  libraries. 

Migration:  2d  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
2  that  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  second 
conference  on  migration  which  will  convene  today 
at  Naples,  Italy,  is  as  follows : 

Chairman 

Robert  West,  Special  Consultant  to  the  Secretary  on  Mi- 
gration Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Advisers 

Philip  Arnow,  Associate  Director,  Office  of  International 
Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  Labor 
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Robert  M.  Barnett,  Economic  Officer  (Labor),  American 
Legation.  Bern.  Switzerland,    (Resident  at  Geneva) 

Eleanor  Finger,  Labor  Economist,  Office  of  Labor  Ad- 
visers, Ek'onomic  Cooperation  Administration 

Otis  E.  Mullilcen,  Officer  in  Charge  of  United  Nations  So- 
cial Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Irwin  ^L  Tobin,  Deputy  to  the  Special  Consultant  on  Mi- 
gration Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  conference  is  to  consider 
problems  of  excess  populiitions  in  some  countries 
of  Europe  and  the  need  for  additional  manpower 
in  other  countries  of  Europe  and  elsewhere. 


Regional  Conference  on  Trade 
Promotion  (ECAFE) 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
2  that  the  Regional  Conference  on  Trade  Promo- 
tion of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and 
the  Far  East  (Ecafe)  will  convene  at  Singapore, 
October  9-18,  1951.  The  U.S.  delegation  is  as 
follows : 

Delegates 

Eugene  M.  Braderman,  co-chairman,  Deputy  Director,  Far 
Eastern  Division,  Office  of  International  Trade,  De- 
partment of  Commerce 

Emil  E.  Schnellbacher,  co-chairman,  Assistant  Director, 
Office  of  International  Trade,  Department  of  Com- 
merce 

Advisers 

John  Goodyear,  Ajnerican  Consul,  Singajwre 
Joseph  Rogatnicli,  American  Vice  Consul,  Singapore 
Morris  S.  Rosenthal,  President,  Stein,  Hall  and  Company, 

Inc.,  2S5  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Rufus  Burr  Smith,  Commercial  Attach^,  American  Em- 
bassy, Bangkok 
Victor  B.  Smith,  Vice  President,  Sperry  Division,  General 
Mills,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

The  purpose  of  this  Conference  is  to  provide 
both  government  commercial  officials  and  nongov- 
ernment trade  interests  an  opportunity  to  come 
together  to  suggest  specific  steps  to  strengthen 
trade  promotion  machinery  and  to  increase  trade 
both  intra-regionally,  and  between  Asia  and  the 
Far  East  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

This  Conference  is  an  ad  hoc  meeting  for  gen- 
eral discussion  with  a  view  to  improving  trade 
between  nations.  It  is  not  a  subsidiary  body  of 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East ;  and  no  voting  will  take  place.  However,  a 
report  of  its  findings  will  be  submitted  to  the 
eighth  session  of  Ecafe  scheduled  to  convene  at 
Rangoon  in  January. 

Agenda  items  include  methods  of  improving 
trade-promotion  machinery,  including  government 
trade  and  commercial  representation  abroad; 
problems  of,  and  arrangements  for,  training  trade 

Eersonnel;  and  need  for,  and  availability  of,  mar- 
et  information  on  prices  and  products  for  export 
f  roin  the  region ;  methods  of  expanding  trade ;  and 
the  impact  of  rearmament  on  trade  in  capital  and 
consumer  goods  in  the  region. 
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Pan  American  Highway  Congress 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
5  that  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  fifth  Pan 
American  Highway  Congress,  which  will  convene 
at  Lima,  Peru,  on  October  8,  is  as  follows : 

Chairman  of  tlie  United  States  Delegation 

Delos  W.  Rentzel,  Under  Secretary  for  Transportation, 
Department  of  Commerce 

Special  Congressional  Delegate 

John  J.  Dempsey,  Public  Works  Committee,  House  of 
Representatives 

Delegates 

Robert  B.  Brooks,  Consulting  Engineer,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Hal  Hale,  Executive  Director,  American  Association  of 

State  Highway  Officials 
Edwin  W.  James,  Chief,  Inter-American  Regional  Office, 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Department  of  Commerce 
H.   H.   Kelly.   Office   of   Transport   and   Communications 

Policy,  Department  of  State 

Technical  Advisers 

Chester  Cotton,  Austin-Western  Manufacturing  Company, 
Aurora,  111. 

Ralph  A.  Moyer,  Chairman,  Highway  Research  Board,  2101 
Constitution  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Paul  Reinhold,  President,  American  Roadbuilders  Asso- 
ciation, 1,319  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Francis  C.  Turner,  Assistant  to  Commissioner  of  Public 
Roads,  Department  of  Commerce 

The  Pan  American  highway  congresses,  which 
were  inaugurated  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1925,  are 
official  governmental  meetings  designed  to  permit 
highway  authorities  of  the  Americas  an  opportu- 
nity to  consider  mutual  problems  of  road  design, 
construction,  maintenance,  and  traffic,  and  to  make 
recommendations  on  all  phases  of  highway  devel- 
opment. The  fourth  congress  was  held  at  Mexico, 
D.F.,  Mexico,  September  15-24,  19-41. 

The  forthcoming  congress  is  being  convened  by 
the  Government  of  Peru  and  is  also  being  spon- 
sored by  the  Inter- American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  (lA-Ecosoc)  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  It  is  expected  that  delegations 
from  all  the  21  American  Republics  will  attend. 

The  principal  agenda  items  to  be  considered 
are  highway  engineering,  including  the  planning, 
construction,  improvement,  and  maintenance  of 
highways;  traffic,  particularly  matters  referring 
to  vehicles  and  drivers,  safety  factors,  and  traffic 
controls;  highway  economics,  finances,  adminis- 
tration, and  legislation;  highway  education,  liai- 
son, and  publicity;  and  international  matters, 
which  include  problems  of  the  Pan  American  high- 
way system,  uniform  traffic  regulations,  and  stand- 
ardization of  American  highway  terminology. 

An  exposition  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  congress  in  the  new  laboratory 
and  warehouse  buildings  of  the  Peruvian  Bureau 
of  Roads  located  just  outside  of  Lima  on  the  North 
Pan  American  Highway. 
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World  Meteorological  Organization: 
(WMO):  2d.Session 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
2  that  Francis  W.  Reichelderfer,  Chief,  Weather 
Bureau.  Department  of  Commerce,  and  President 
)f  the  World  Meteorological  Organization  (  Wmo)  , 
will  serve  as  U.S.  representative  to  the  second  ses- 
5ion  of  the  Wmo  Executive  Committee,  which  will 
.'onvene  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  on  October  3. 
1951.  The  other  members  of  the  United  States 
delegation  are : 
Alternate  U.S.  Representative 

N'orman    R.    Hagen,    Meteorological    Attach^,    American 
Eiubassy,  London 

Advisers 

Donald    Blaisdell.    U.S.    Representative    for    Specialized 

Agency  Affairs,  Geneva,  Switzerland 
N-rman    A.    Matson,    Weather    Bureau,    Department    of 

Commerce 

Dr.  Reichelderfer  was  elected  President  of  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization  at  the  First 
Congress  held  at  Paris.  March  19-April  29.  1951. 
The  World  Meteorological  Organization,  which  is 
in  the  process  of  becoming  one  of  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Xations.  is  the  successor  to 
the  International  Meteorological  Organization,  a 
semiofficial  body  created  about  75  years  ago. 

The  Executive  Committee,  which  serves  as  the 
executive  body  of  the  Wmo,  has  certain  prescribed 
■unctions,  including  supervision  of  the  execution  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  World  Meteorological  Con- 
gress; providing  technical  information,  counsel, 
and  assistance  in  the  field  of  meteorologv' :  study- 
ing and  making  recommendations  on  any  matter 
affecting  international  meteorology  and  the  opera- 
tion of  meteorological  services:  and  administra- 
tion of  the  finances  of  the  Organization. 

The  first  session  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  held  at  Paris,  April  .30-May  2.  1951,  imme- 
diately following  the  adjournment  of  the  First 
World  Meteorological  Congress. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


General  Manager  of  Exchange  Program 
Authorized  To  Sign  Working 
.  Agreement  Letters ' 

September  IT,  1951. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  section  4  of  Public  Law  73,  81st  Congress,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  authority  contained  in  Public  Ltiw 
355,  76th  Congress  (53  Stat.  1290)  ;  Public  Law  402.  SOth 


Congress  (United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948,  62  Stat.  6)  ;  Public  I^w  265,  81st 
Congress:  Public  Law  327,  81st  Congress  (Foreign  Aid 
Appropriation  Act  of  1950)  :  Title  IL  Public  Law  535, 
M.st  Congress  (China  Area  Aid  Act  of  19.50)  :  and  Public 
Law  SGI,  81st  Congress:  the  General  Manager  of  the 
International  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Programs  and  his  Deputy  are  hereby  authorized  to  sign 
letters  of  working  agreement  with  other  government 
agencies  concerning  the  details  of  projects  under  the 
international  exchange  of  persons  program. 

W.  K.  Scott, 
Deputy  Assintant   Secretary. 


J.  Burke  Knapp  Appointed 

to  U.S.-Brazil  Joint  Commission 

On  October  2,  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  the  President  had  appointed  J.  Burke 
Knapp  to  be  the  U.S.  Commissioner  on  the  Joint 
Brazil-U.S.  Economic  Development  Commission 
under  the  Point  Four  Program  with  the  personal 
rank  of  Minister.  Mr.  Knapp  will  succeed  the  late 
Francis  Adams  Truslow.* 


•  BnxETis  of  May  21,  1951,  p.  814. 


'  Delegation  of  Authority  46,  printed  from  16  Fed.  Reg. 
9822. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


September  21,  1851-October  11,  1951 

Security  Council 

'•Complaint  of  failure  hy  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment to  compli/  vith  provisional  measures  indi- 
cated by  the  Iniirnational  Court  of  Justice  {IGJ) 
in  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  case." — At  a 
meeting  on  October  1  the  Council  voted  9-2 
(U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia)  to  place  this  item  on  the 
agenda  at  the  request  of  the  United  Kingdom 
delegation. 

In  the  letter  to  the  Council,^  dated  September 
28,  1951,  J.  E.  Coulson  (U.K.)  pointed  out  the 
following:  (1)  As  a  result  of  the  application 
made  to  the  Icj  by  his  Government  on  May  26 
for  interim  measures  of  protection  against  the 
Iranian  Empire  in  the  case  of  the  nationalization 
of  tlie  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company,  Ltd.,  the 
Court  had  delivered  on  July  5  a  5-point  order, 
which,  inter  alia,  stated  that  the  Governments  of 
Iran  and  the  United  Kingdom  each  should  ensure 
that  no  action  or  measures  would  be  taken  which 
might  aggravate  the  situation  or  hinder  the  op- 
erations of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company ;  and 
which  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  5-man 
Board  of  Supervision  composed  of  two  members 
appointed  by  each  of  the  said  Governments  and 
a  fifth  memoer  from  a  third  State  chosen  either 
by  agreement  of  these  Governments  or  by  the 
President  of  the  Court,  to  ensure  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  are 
carried  on  as  they  were  prior  to  May  1st;  that 
the  Company's  operations  should  continue  under 
the  direction  of  its  management  subject  to  such 
modifications  as  may  be  brought  about  by  agree- 
ment with  the  Board  of  Supervision.  (2)  The 
United  Kingdom  had  immediately  proclaimed  full 
acceptance  of  the  Court's  findings,  but  that  the 
Iranian  Government  had  rejected  them  and  had 
now  ordered  the  expulsion  of  all  the  remaining 
staff  of  the  oil  company  in  Iran  to  take  effect  Octo- 
ber 4.  (3)  A  draft  resolution  was  enclosed,  which 
set  forth  these  facts  and  called  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran  to  conform  with  the  provisional 
measures  of  the  Court  and  to  permit  the  remaining 
company  staff  of  350  to  remain  in  Abadan. 

Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb  (U.K.)  requested  that  the 
Council  adopt  the  draft  resolution  submitted  by 
his  Government.  He  presented  the  historical 
background  of  the  dispute  and  gave  a  brief  review 
of  the  legal  position,  as  well  as  stating  the  efforts 
of  W.  Avcrell  Harriman,  Personal  Representative 
of  President  Truman,  to  assist  in  whatever  way 
possible  to  facilitate  the  negotiations. 

Sir  Gladwyn  pointed  out  that  it  was  his  Gov- 
ernment's view  that 

'  UuixKTi.N  of  Oct.  8,  19.51,  p.  ij84. 


It  is  intolerable  that  one  party  to  a  matter  laid  before 
the  International  Court  should  be  allowed  to  flout 
the  Court's  findings  and  to  impose  unilaterally  its  own 
will  in  regard  to  this  matter.  .  .  . 
The  Government  bases  its  whole  policy  on  the  United 
Nations  Charter  which,  as  we  all  know,  lays  down 
that  the  solution  of  international  problems  must,  if 
possible,  be  solved  by  peaceful  negotiations 

and  that  was  why  his  Government  has  decided  to 
bring  the  present  dispute  before  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, "which  is  the  appropriate  body  to  deal  with 
matters  likely  to  endanger  international  peace  and 
security." 

He  stated  that  his  Government  did  recognize 
"the  principle  of  the  nationalization  of  the  oil 
industry  in  Iran"  and  was  willing  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  with  the  Iranian  Government  on  that 
basis.  In  answer  to  the  statements  made  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Yugoslavian  delegates  that  this  com- 
plaint dealt  with  matters  essentially  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  Iran  and  was  not  within 
the  competency  of  the  Security  Council,  he  pointed 
out  that 

in  the  finding  on  interim  measures  which  the  Court 
gave  last  July,  it  indicated  very  clearly  that  His 
Majesty's  Government  had  a  case  which  was  at  least 
prima  facie  internationally  justiciable  and  not 
therefore  a  mere  matter  of  domestic  jurisdiction.  .  .  . 

In  closing,  he  stated  "Given  a  minimum  of  good 
will,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  an  arrange- 
ment entirely  satisfactory  to  both  sides  should  not 
be  worked  out,  and  worked  out  quickly." 

The  members  agreed  that  adoption  of  the  agenda 
in  no  way  determined  that  the  Council  was  compe- 
tent to  consider  the  problem.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  hear  both  parties  to  the  dispute  before  this 
question  of  competency  could  be  determined. 

Dr.  Ali  Gholi  Aradalan  (Iran) ,  who  was  invited 
to  the  Council  table  to  participate  in  the  debate, 
expressed  surprise  that  the  United  Kingdom  had 
brought  its  complaint  before  the  Council,  but  said 
that  Iran  would  present  its  case  in  the  Council. 
Therefore,  he  requested  an  adjournment  pending 
arrival  of  accredited  representatives  fi'om  Iran. 
The  Council  agreed  to  an  adjournment  of  approxi- 
mately 10  days.  Dr.  Mohammed  Mosadeq,  Prime 
Minister  of  Iran,  and  other  members  of  his  delega- 
tion arrived  in  New  York  on  October  8,  and,  at 
his  request,  the  next  Council  meeting  was  sched- 
uled for  October  15. 

India-Pakistan  Question — Dr.  Frank  P.  Gra- 
ham, the  United  Nations  Representative  for  India 
and  Pakistan,  and  his  staff  returned  to  New  Yori 
on  September  28  after  spending  approximatelj 
2|  months  on  the  subcontinent  conferring  with 
representatives  of  the  Governments  of  India  anc 
Pakistan. 
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The  Security  Council,  in  a  resolution  adopted 
March  30,  instructed  the  United  Nations  repre- 
sentative, after  consultations  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  India  and  Pakistan,  to  effect  the  demili- 
tarization of  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
on  the  basis  of  the  two  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion for  India  and  Pakistan  (Unicip)  resolutions 
of  August  13,  1948,  and  January  5,  1949,  and  to 
report  back  to  the  Council  within  3  months  if 
he  was  unable  to  effect  such  demilitarization  or 
secure  the  agreement  of  the  parties  concei'ued. 
Dr.  Graham's  report  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Council  some  time  this  month. 

General  Assembly 

Collective  Measures  Committee — The  14-mem- 
ber  Committee,  established  under  the  Uniting  for 
Peace  resolution,  completed  its  work  October  3 
with  the  adoption,  without  formal  vote,  of  its 
report  to  the  sixth  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. The  report  includes  the  recommendations 
of  the  three  subcommittees  on  political,  economic, 
and  financial  and  military  measures,  together  with 
the  conclusions  reached  by  the  whole  committee 
regarding  collective  measures  to  resist  aggression. 

The  Chairman,  Ambassador  Joao  Carlos  Muniz 
(Brazil)  commented  that  the  report  of  the  mili- 
tary subcommittee  was  "essentially  an  inquiry 
into  methods,  procedures,  and  techniques  which 
may  guide  United  Nations  action  in  coordinating 
and  integrating  the  resources  of  member  states  in 
the  event  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggres- 
sion." It  was  "not  a  plan  or  blueprint  for  any 
specific  action  against  any  specific  aggression." 
"It  is  not  directed  against  any  state  or  group  of 
states,  however  different  their  political  and  juri- 
dical conceptions  may  be  from  those  shared  by 
the  majority  of  the  member  states."  The  under- 
lying theme  of  the  report  was  "peace,  .  .  . 
through  security  and  cooperation  between 
member  states." 

The  United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission 
for  Palestine  has  been  meeting  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Arab  States  and  Israel  in  Paris  since 
September  13  in  an  attempt  to  reach  a  permanent 
solution  of  the  Palestine  problem.  The  Chair- 
man, Ambassador  Ely  E.  Palmer  (U.  S.),  sub- 
mitted the  Commission's  mediatory  proposals  to 
the  Arab  States — Egypt,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  and 
Syi"ia — on  September  17  and  to  Israel  on  Septem- 
ber 21.  Although  both  delegations  have  ex- 
pressed their  readiness  to  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
mission, no  formal  reply  from  either  side  has  as 
yet  been  received  by  the  Commission  to  these  pro- 
posals. These  proposals,  consisting  of  a  pi-eam- 
ble  and  five  articles,  were  made  public  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  and  briefly,  include  the  following: 

1.  The  preamble  calls  for  an  affirmation  from 
the  5  countries  to  respect  their  undertakings  as 
signatories  of  the  armistice  agreements  and  as 


members  of  the  United  Nations.  2.  The  5  articles 
suggest  {a)  mutual  agi-eement  to  cancel  war- 
damages  claims;  (6)  repatriation  by  Israel  of  a 
certain  number  of  Arab  refugees;  (c)  agreement 
by  Israel  to  pay  a  global  sum  for  compensation  to 
refugees  not  repatriated,  which  sum  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  United  Nations;  {d)  mutual 
agreement  on  the  release  of  blocked  bank  accounts, 
to  be  paj'able  in  sterling;  and  {e)  revision  or 
amendment  of  the  armistice  agreements  including 
territorial  adjustments;  formation  of  an  interna- 
tional water  authority  for  the  Jordan  and  Yarmuk 
Rivers;  a  free  port  at  Haifa;  border  regulations 
with  special  attention  to  access  to  Holy  Places; 
common  narcotics  and  contraband  controls;  ar- 
rangements to  facilitate  the  general  economic  de- 
velojjment  of  the  area  including  resumption  of 
communication  and  economic  relations  between 
Israel  and  neighbors. 


Economic  and  Social  Council 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced  Labor — This 
Committee,  which  was  set  up  by  the  International 
Labor  Oi'ganization  in  accordance  with  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  the  twelfth  session  of  Ecosoc, 
began  its  first  meeting  on  October  8  in  Geneva. 
The  members  are  Sir  Ramaswami  Mudaliar  (In- 
dia), Chairman;  Paal  Berg,  former  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Norwegian  Supreme  Court;  and  Felix  Ful- 
gencio  Palavicini,  former  Mexican  Ambassador 
to  England,  France,  and  Italy. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  various  documents  and 
publications  for  the  Committee  which  were  men- 
tioned dui'ing  the  debate  on  this  subject  at  the 
twelfth  session  of  Ecosoc,  the  Seci-etarv-General 
addressed  letters  to  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Chile, 
Czechoslovakia,  France,  Mexico,  Poland,  U.S.S.R., 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  and  also 
to  the  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions  and  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions.  As  of  September  13,  replies  had  been 
received  from  Chile,  France,  Poland,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  the  Ifctu.  The 
text  of  these  replies,  together  with  certain  docu- 
ments received  from  the  Governments  of  France, 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Connnittee  for  study.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Committee  will  have  before  it  the  re- 
centh'  i.ssucd  report  of  the  Ifctu  on  Soviet  slave- 
labor  policies  and  activities.  The  report  estimates 
that  there  are  between  10  to  20  million  persons  in 
the  Soviet  slave  camps.  In  its  detailed  presenta- 
tion of  the  operation  of  the  Communist  slave- 
lalior  system,  the  report  depends  upon  two  chief 
sources  of  information  :  the  Soviet  law  code  itself, 
and  reports  from  the  thousands  of  persons  who 
have  escaped  from  these  slave  camps. 
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Mutual  Security  in  the  Near  East 


Address  hy  George  C.  McGhee 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern^  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs^ 


Our  Government  finds  organizations  such  as 
youi-s  to  be  among  our  best  media  for  what  we 
in  the  Department  call  the  ''grass-roots  approach" 
to  the  Near  East.  All  of  you  possess  ties  of  par- 
entage and  culture  which  draw  you  close  to  repre- 
sentative peoples  in  Syria  and  Lebanon.  Those 
of  you  who  are  businessmen  can  discuss  American 
industrial  methods  with  the  Beirut  merchant  or 
the  Damascus  cement  manufacturer.  You  in  the 
audience  who  may  be  farmers  can  acquaint  kins- 
men in  the  Jezira  cotton  belt  or  the  Beqaa  wheat- 
fields  with  American  agricultural  techniques. 
The  doctors  amongst  you  share  with  practitioners 
in  Aleppo  and  Tripoli  the  universal  bond  of 
medicine. 

Captain  Jabara  has  still  another  message  to 
give  the  peoples  of  the  Arab  World.  His  message 
is  fundamental  to  all  the  othei-s.  and  by  his  per- 
sonal experience  in  Korea  he  qualifies  well  to  serve 
as  its  exponent.  Each  time  Captain  Jabara  flew 
a  mission  he  knew  that  his  life  and  the  lives  of 
his  fellow  pilots  hinged  upon  teamwork  and  co- 
operation. Teamwork  and  cooperation  brought 
him  survival  in  a  deadly  struggle,  and  these  same 
factors  will  decide  the  survival  of  a  free  world. 
The  Eoman  theme  of  "divide  and  rule"  must  not 
triumph  in  the  Russian  slogan  of  "confuse  and 
control." 

Since  1947  creeping  aggi'ession  has  been  de- 
terred by  the  Truman  Doctrine,  the  Marshall  Plan, 
by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and 
in  Korea  by  the  forthright  opposition  of  deter- 
mined United  Nations  troops.  In  each  instance 
our  determined  stand  has  closed  the  ranks  of  the 
,  free  nations  further,  sometimes  in  an  economic 
sense,  at  other  moments  politically  and  militarily, 
but  most  notably  in  the  creation  of  spiritual  unity. 
The  economic  recovery  in  ravaged  Greece  and 
Western  Europe  laid  the  foundation  for  Nato  and 

•  Made  before  the  Syrian-  and  Lebanese-American  Fed- 
erations of  Eastern  States  at  Atlantic  Cit.v.  N.  J.,  on  Oct.  7 
and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


its  emerging  military  strength.  The  new  sense  of 
teamwork  which  was  created  gave  these  programs 
the  impetus  which  the\"  required  for  success. 

Significance  of  NATO  and  Mutual  Security  Program 

Within  the  last  month  there  have  been  two  new 
and  significant  steps  taken  to  project  this  team- 
work into  the  Near  and  Middle  East  areas.  First, 
at  the  Ottawa  conference  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
voted  to  recommend  an  invitation  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  to  become  membei'S  of  N.\to.-  When  the 
formal  steps  required  for  admission  have  been 
completed,  these  two  countries  will  participate  as 
full  members  in  a  common  defense  against  the 
threat  to  world  freedom.  Greece  and  Turkey 
will  enjoy  the  full  rights  which  membership  in 
Nato  will  confer  on  them,  and  in  return  the  right 
flank  of  Europe,  which  in  the  obvei-se  is  the  left 
flank  of  the  Near  East,  will  be  secured. 

Second,  the  U.S.  Mutual  Security  Program  has 
now  passed  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  entertain  firm  hopes  that,  be- 
fore many  more  weeks  pass,  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  will  be  an  operating  actuality.  '\Mien 
the  United  States  puts  this  plan  into  effect  shortly, 
what  will  it  mean  to  your  kinsmen  and  to  the 
other  Near  Eastern  peoples  \ 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  countries  of  the  Near  East  to  share  in 
a  substantial  fund  of  160  million  dollars  of  tech- 
nical and  economic  aid.  Provision  is  made  also 
for  some  military  assistance.  This  help  should 
enable  the  Near  East  to  augment  its  indigenous 
defensive  capabilities,  while  strengthening  in- 
ternal security  and  bolstering  national  economies. 
At  the  present  time  the  people  of  the  Near  East, 
although  capable  of  drawing  on  a  large  reservoir 
of  manpower,  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  more 
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than  oflFer  token  resistance  to  invasion  by  a  mod- 
ern army.  The  Mutual  Security  Program  will, 
if  approved,  make  available  appropriate  modern 
equipment  which  will  help  these  people  to  play 
an  effective  role  in  the  defense  of  their  homes, 
their  lands,  and  their  vital  lines  of  communica- 
tion. They  will  derive  new  pride  and  confidence 
from  their  strength  and  achievements. 

However,  I  want  to  interject  here  a  word  of 
caution  that  the  Mutual  Security  Program  is  not 
a  source  of  unlimited  aid.  The  United  States  har- 
bors an  industrial  potential  unequalled  by  the 
rest  of  the  globe,  but  potential  is  what  we  must 
stress  for  the  moment.  Our  industry  is  expand- 
ing rapidly  to  supply  the  weapons  for  world  de- 
fense against  a  new  threat  of  domination  by  a 
ruthless  enemy.  Nevertheless,  until  our  military 
production  attains  higher  levels,  and  the  needs  of 
our  fighting  forces  can  be  met,  we  cannot  supply 
all  of  the  needs  of  our  allies  and  friends. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  military  as- 
sistance alone  is  not  enough.  Although  people 
without  arms  have  no  defense,  people  beset  with 
economic  and  social  tribulations  have  no  basis 
upon  which  even  to  build  a  sound  defense,  and 
people  deprived  of  hope  of  betterment  lack  the 
incentive  for  defense.  Therefore,  the  United 
States  proposes  to  complement  military  aid  with 
technical  assistance  and  grant  aid  in  the  social 
and  economic  fields.  From  an  appropriation 
which  will  be  close  to  160  million  dollars  for  the 
Near  East  and  Africa,  the  Arab  States  can  expect 
a  substantial  portion  for  (1)  better  land  utiliza- 
tion and  expanded  food  production,  irrigation 
and  hydroelectric  power,  diversification  of  light 
industry  for  export  and  for  home  consumers,  the 
enlargement  of  public-health  service  and  sanita- 
tion, improvement  of  vocational-education  prac- 
tices, and  improvement  of  roads,  harbors,  and 
other  transport  facilities;  and  (2)  the  reintegra- 
tion of  the  Palestine  refugees  as  productive  and 
contributive  members  of  their  communities. 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  will  encompass 
both  short-range  and  long-range  projects.  It  will 
try  to  make  an  immediate  contribution  where  help 
is  most  sorely  needed.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
seek  to  contribute  to  plans  of  the  Arab  States  for 
permanent  economic  and  social  development.  The 
Mutual  Security  Program  will  not  by  itself  erase 
the  poverty  and  disease  and  inequities  in  the  Near 
East.  We  hope  it  can,  however,  be  the  catalyst  to 
hasten  the  Arab  awakening  to  new  opportunities 
of  national  progress  and  achievement.  Is  it  not 
better  to  light  a  candle  than  curse  the  darkness? 

General  Aims  of  U.  S.  Project  for  Aid  to  the  Near  East 

Here  in  a  few  words  I  have  discussed  what  we 
hope  will  soon  become  the  reality  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Program.  Its  details  are  being  settled  in 
the  Congress,  but  let  our  interest  this  afternoon 
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remain  in  the  general  aims  of  the  program.  Why 
are  we  offering  aid  to  the  Near  East?  What  do 
we  expect  in  return? 

All  of  our  foreign-aid  programs  are  designed 
fundamentally  to  protect  the  immediate  and  long- 
term  interests  of  the  United  States.  The  enor- 
mous expenditures  could  scarcely  be  justified  to 
the  American  taxpayer  otherwise.  The  practical 
steps  we  propose  to  take  under  this  program,  in 
building  situations  of  strength  abroad,  are  essen- 
tial to  our  own  safety  and  well-being.  As  Secre- 
tary of  State  Acheson  said  recently  before  a  House 
of  Representatives  committee,  the  Soviet  Union 
wants  to  see  the  United  States  try  to  "go  it  alone." 
By  sporadic  aggression,  by  cautious  retreat,  by  un- 
ending propaganda,  by  economic  sabotage,  by  seiz- 
ing control  in  one  area,  by  playing  on  diffei'ences 
in  another — by  all  such  acts,  the  Kremlin  seeks 
to  produce  a  situation  in  which  the  United  States 
will  ultimately  be  pushed  into  a  position  of  try- 
ing "to  go  it  alone." 

That  is  why,  at  the  same  time  we  are  converting 
our  potential  military  strength  into  actual  mili- 
tary strength,  we  must,  through  our  security  pro- 
gram, make  sure  that  we  have  strong  and  reliable 
friends  and  allies  abroad. 

The  mutual  aspect  of  our  program  becomes  im- 
mediately apparent  when  one  considers  what  are 
the  immediate  and  long-term  interests  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  strikingly  similar  to  the 
interests  of  Near  Eastern  peoples — we  both  desire 
to  maintain  our  independence  and  the  opportunity 
to  seek  a  better  life ;  we  both  desire  a  stable  peace- 
ful world  based  on  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  do  not  seek  in  the  Near  East  a 
sphere  of  influence,  extraterritorial  rights,  or  pup- 
pet governments. 

The  United  States  has  been  blessed,  in  our  own 
development,  with  long  periods  of  peace  and  a 
country  rich  in  natural  resources.  However,  we 
remember  that  our  own  development  was  made 
possible  by  technical  assistance  and  monetary  aid, 
originally  from  abroad.  We  also  applied  the 
principles  of  self  and  mutual  help.  The  pioneer 
custom  of  helping  a  neighbor  to  build  his  house 
or  clear  his  land  remains  in  the  United  States  to 
this  day.  Many  were  the  inventors  and  artisans 
of  the  Old  World  who  came  to  our  country  and 
brought  with  them  their  crafts  and  skills  to  be 
passed  on  to  those  unacquainted  with  new  tech- 
niques. Many  were  the  investors  in  Europe  who 
supplied  the  capital  which  built  our  railroads, 
founded  our  heavy  industry,  and  mined  our  re- 
sources. Our  Nation  is  peopled  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Old  World  immigrants,  and  we  remember 
the  benefits  given  us  by  them. 

In  a  large  sense  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
is  a  return  of  assistance  once  given  to  us.  Wliat 
we  have  learned  we  wish  to  pass  on  as  good  neigh- 
bors. The  peoples  of  the  Near  East,  in  the  light 
of  their  short  histories  as  new  nations,  deserve  the 
assistance  which  we  received  in  our  youth.  It  is 
our  hope  that  they  will  recognize  the  Mutual  Se- 
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curity  Program  as  a  friendly  offer  of  help  to 
equals,  not,  as  our  enemies  would  self-consciously 
interpret  it,  as  a  demand  to  satellites. 

Although  the  United  States  makes  no  conditions 
for  a  q^iid  pro  quo  return  for  the  Mutual  Security 
Program,  it  does  hope  that  the  Near  East  Govern- 
ments and  people  will  cooperate  fully  with  the 
program  and  that  it  will  be  accompanied  by  a  re- 
birth of  spirit  and  teamwork  in  the  Near  East. 
Tliere  must  be  a  determination  to  use  these  tools 
which  we  are  providing  and  to  forge  with  them 
a  key  to  a  better  future.  The  benefits  which  can 
flow  from  the  Mutual  Security  Program  nnist  be 
distributed  equitably;  this  is  no  offer  for  the  en- 
richment of  the  few  or  the  intrenchment  of  special 
privilege. 

In  speaking  of  our  own  assistance,  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  underestimate  the  remarkable  strides  to- 
ward development  which  the  Near  Eastern  States 
are  undertaking  presently  on  their  own  initiative. 
Since  1945  primary  and  secondary  schools  have 
multiplied  throughout  Syria  and  Lebanon.  In 
Jordan,  Musa  Bey  Alami  is  sponsoring  an  agri- 
cultural development  community  for  Palestine 
refugees  which  includes  model  housing  and  experi- 
mental farms.  The  Dujeila  Settlement  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  is  a  significant  step  by  the 
Iraqi  Government  to  bolster  the  number  of  small 
landowners  and  the  cultivation  of  this  historically 
fertile  valley.  February  1951  witnessed  the  in- 
troduction in  Egypt  of  the  first  Social  Security 
Program  in  the  Arab  States. 


Past  and  Present  U.  S.-Near  Eastern 
Cooperative  Endeavors 

Within  the  last  three  decades  the  United  States 
has  become  better  known  to  the  Near  Eastern 
peoples.  Prior  to  that  time  we  were  a  distant 
and  relatively  unfamiliar  nation  represented  in 
the  Near  East  mostly  by  educational  and  religious 
groups.  The  American  University  of  Beirut, 
founded  in  1866,  has  trained  some  8,000  Near  East- 
ern students.  The  contribution  made  in  the  Near 
Eastern  States  by  the  graduates  of  this  distin- 
guished institution  is  vei'y  great  indeed.  Mis- 
sionaries founded  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  they  brought  medical  care  to  small  isolated 
communities. 

By  1950  the  pattern  had  changed.  In  combined 
exports  and  imports  the  United  States  ranked  first 
in  Syrian  trade  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  that 
year.  Botli  Syria  and  Lebanon  derive  large  reve- 
nues from  the  operations  of  the  Trans-Arabian 
Pipeline  Company.  Syrian  gi-owers  in  the  boom- 
ing cotton  fields  of  the  Jezira  are  today  using 
American  seed  and  American  tractors  to  produce 
their  crops.  Point  Four  experts  from  the  United 
States  are  mapping  the  middle  stages  of  the  great 
Litani  River  project  of  the  Lebanon.  The  build- 
ing of  the  great  dams  they  are  designing  will 


create  considerable  employment  and  will,  when 
completed,  supply  new  sources  of  hydroelectric 
power  and  irrigation. 

Also  linked  with  the  development  endeavors  of 
Near  Eastern  Governments  are  the  Near  East 
Foundation,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  the 
U.S.  Navy's  Medical  Research  Unit.  The  Near 
East  Foundation  operates  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  Syria  which  assist  in  the  selection  of 
the  best  varieties  of  plants  and  trees  for  cultiva- 
tion ;  in  addition  the  organization  operates  a  model 
village  in  which  sanitation,  homecraft,  and  first- 
aid  principles  are  taught.  The  Egyptian  village 
of  Sindibis,  a  few  miles  north  of  Cairo,  is  receiving 
sanitation  treatment  in  an  experiment  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation;  this  project  has  dem- 
onstrated how  strikingly  disease  incidence  can  be 
reduced  through  DDT  spraying  and  the  rudiments 
of  sanitation.  Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Naval  Medi- 
cal Unit  in  Cairo  has  beenj  since  1946,  a  center  for 
the  Near  East  of  research  in  tropical  medicine ;  its 
findings  constitute  an  important  factor  in  the  never 
ending  struggle  against  the  inroads  of  disease  in 
the  Near  East. 

Inevitably,  this  closer  acquaintance  and  ex- 
change between  the  Unite<i  States  and  the  Near 
East  has  generated  some  criticism  of  our  aims 
and  actions.  Friendship  should  not,  however, 
demand  perfection.  We  do  not  want  to  pose  as  a 
nation  without  shortcomings.  We  sincerely  hope, 
however,  that  our  friends  in  the  Near  East  will  in 
a  just  appraisal  value  our  virtues  over  our  faults. 
We  have  faith  in  the  good  will  and  friendship  of 
the  Near  Eastern  peoples  and  we  feel  confident 
that  our  faith  will  be  justified. 


Comments  on  the  Dangers  of 
Near  Eastern  Neutralism 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  remark  upon  a  disturb- 
ing factor  which  is  gi'owing  in  the  Near  Eiist 
despite  the  bold-writ  lesson  of  history.  Neu- 
trality has  sowed  its  fallacies  within  the  minds  of 
many  persons  in  that  region.  The  causes  are  sev- 
eral :  for  some,  it  is  fear  of  Russia's  proximity 
to  their  own  ill-defended  borders ;  for  others,  it  is 
bitterness  and  spite  over  what  they  think  the 
West's  faults  and  errors;  for  still  others,  it  is 
ignorance  of  Russia's  true  designs  and  a  mis- 
guided belief  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  the  champion 
rather  than  the  foe  of  national  sovereignty. 

Organizations  such  as  yours — tlirough  its  many 
and  direct  contacts  with  the  peoples  of  the  Near 
East,  can  do  a  great  deal  to  alter  this  feeling  of 
neutralism.  The  accident  of  geography  has 
placed  the  Near  Eastern  countries  squarely  in  the 
path  of  potential  aggression  from  the  North. 
They  are,  however,  not  alone  in  this  respect. 
Other  nations  are  similarly  threatened.  If  the 
Near  Eastern  countries  would  survive  this  tlireat, 
they  must  place  confidence  in  the  principle  of  col- 
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krtive   security   throogh   the   United    >  atioii=, 
which  has  raUied  the  free  countnes  of  the  world 
in  the  defense  of  Korea.     Onlj  through  the  devel- 
opment of  true  collective  security  can  HmaU  stat^ 
sich  as  thc^  of  the  >'ear  East   hope  to  survive 
Thev  cannot  survive  by  hiding  their  head=  in  the 
sanl    The  Soviets  are  no  respecter  of  neutral- 
ism    Thev  know  no  gratitude.    The  weakness 
which  flows  from  neutralism  is  to  them  an  inevi- 
table enticement-  -i.  u^„„ 
Nor  can  recriminations  against  the  past  bring 
securirr  in  the  future.     The  Near  Eastern  States 
are  todav  fully  sovereign  nations,  partafang  of 
the  pri^leges   and   responsibilities   which   that 
status  entails.    They  have  gained  this  position  in 
the  familv  of  nations  by  a  steady  advancement 
in  self-refiancc  and  seir-govemment    L*t  them 
not  allow  past  difference  and  controversies  to 
separate  them  from  their  friends,  nor  blind  them 
to  the  greater  danger  which  confronts  us  all. 

It  would  todav  be  a  dangerous  mistake  to  see 
Eussian  moves  as  merely  a  revival  of  Tsanst  aims 
and  methads.  Between  the  vanished  impenalism 
of  Tsarist  Rusia  and  the  new  expansionism  of 
the  Soviet  Union  there  are  important  differences. 
At  least  the  old  Eussian  Empire  set  itself  rela- 
tively limited  aims :  it  made  specific  demands  m 
Manchuria,  in  the  Far  East,  in  Iran,  in  the  iliddle 
East,  and  for  control  of  the  Dardanelles.  There 
are  no  limits  to  the  new  Eussian  expansionism. 
The  all  encompa^ng  aim  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
world  domination.  . 

The  Russians  have  left  written  proof  of  their 
contemporary  Near  Eastern  aims  among  German 
Foreign  Offif-e  documents  captured  after  World 
War  n  bv  the  U.  S.  Army.  In  a  report  dated 
November  2C.  1940,  the  German  Ambassador  to 
Moscow,  Count  von  Schulenberg,  stated  that,  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions,  Molotov  was  ready  to 
enlarge  the  Nazi-Soviet  agreement  into  a  four- 
power  pact  with  all  Axis  nations.  One  of  these 
conditions  was  that  'Hhe  area  south  of  Datum  and 
Baku  in  the  fjerieraJ.  direction  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
be  recognized  as  the  center  of  the  aspirations  of 
the  Soviet  Government."* 

Your  Government  has  formulated  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  to  dispel  fear  in  the  Near  East 
and  to  reinforce  hope  for  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
Btability,  and  development.  The  Syrian-  and 
Lebanese-American  Federations  can  underwrite 
that  program  by  telling  their  friends,  their  rela- 
tives, and  their  associates  in  the  Near  East  what 
the  program  means  and  what  it  involves  in  team- 
worlc.  You  can  tell  them,  with  the  personal  ap- 
peal which  a  government  does  not  have,  that  neu- 
trality in  the  face  of  creeping  aggression  can  only 
result  in  defeat.  You  can  tell  them  of  the  advice 
which  Benjamin  Franklin  gave  to  the  struggling 
UnitcJ  States  in  their  infancy :  "We  must  all  hang 
tfjgether,  or  assuredly  we  will  all  hang  separately. ' 

'  Sazi-H'/ciet  ReUitiont,  I9i0-jy.',l,  Department  of  State 
pablication  SOZi,  pp.  2.'i>y-25&. 
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Mutual  Security  Act  Signed 

Statement  hy  the  President 

[Belea*e4.  to  the  pre*»  by  t\e  White  House  October  10\ 

I  have  todav  signed  H  Jl.  5113,  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of"  1951.  Under  this  legislation,  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  participate  m  the 
CTeat  collective  defense  effort  of  the  free  nations 
and  to  assist  free  peoples  around  the  worid  who 
want  to  develop  and  safeguard  their  freedom  and 
maintain  the  peace.  ,  i  i     • 

This  is  constructive  legislation— hopeful  legis- 
lation. The  amounts  authorized  are  less  than  I 
requested,  but  this  act  will  bring  substantial  help 
to  those  who  are  eager  to  help  themselves.  It  will 
enable  our  free  nation  partners  to  continue  to  in- 
crease their  contributions  to  the  common  defense 
effort.  Their  contributions  are  as  important  as 
our  own.  We  must  never  forget  that  we  are  just 
as  dependent  upon  the  efforts  of  other  nations  as 
thev  are  on  ours. 

This  act  will  mean  military  equipment  for 
troops  who  want  to  be  able  to  defend  their  home- 
lands if  attacked.  It  will  mean  raw  materials 
and  production  equipment  for  factories  that  can 
turn  out  guns  and  tanks  and  planes  for  the  com- 
mon defense  of  freedom.  It  will  mean  technicians 
and  books,  fertilizer  and  seeds:  irrigation  pumps 
and  medical  supplies,  and  many  other  things  for 
people  in  underdeveloped  areas  who  want  to  grow 
in  strength  and  independence.  In  these  and  many 
other  wavs.  this  act  will  mean  life  and  energy  for 
the  great  collective  effort  of  the  free  nations  to 
build  a  better  world. 

The  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  want  desperately  to  take  fuller  advantage  of 
their  human  and  natural  resources.  We  are  now 
supplying  material  and  technical  assistance  to 
help  them  realize  these  aspirations,  and  I  believe 
that  we  should  continue  to  do  so.  I  am  thinking 
particularly  of  the  necessity  of  supporting  the 
free  nations  of  Asia  in  their  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  economic  foundations  of  their  independence. 
There  is  some  misapprehen.sion  that  the  free 
world  is  embarked  on  nothing  but  an  armaments 
race  with  the  Soviet  empire.  This  is  not  the  case. 
What  the  free  world  is  actually  doing  is  to  un- 
leash the  constructive  forces  of  human  freedom. 
We  are  building  armaments,  of  course— we  would 
be  fools  if  we  did  not.  But  we  are  doing  far 
more  than  that.  We  are  joining  with  and  helping 
the  free  nations  organize  into  stronger  interna- 
tional as^sociations  than  ever  before.  We  are  help- 
ing to  restore  the  productive  power  of  war-shat- 
tered countries.  We  are  helping  to  build  up  the 
health,  the  education,  and  the  welfare  of  free  men 
all  around  the  world. 

In  short,  we  are  joining  with  other  peoples  t( 
prove  by  deeds  that  the  way  to  freedom  is  tht 
way  of  peace  and  human  progress. 
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Egypt  Invited  To  Participate  In  A  New  Middle  East  Command 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON 

[Released  to  the  press  October  10] 

The  American  Embassy  in  Cairo  has  confirmed 
that  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister  on  October  8 
introduced  in  the  Egyptian  Chamber  of  Deputies 
draft  legislation  which  would  abrogate  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  treaty  of  1936  and  the  Anglo- Egyptian 
condominium  agreements  of  1S99.  which  provide 
for  joint  Anglo-Egyptian  administration  of  the 
Sudan. 

The  parties  directly  involved  are  the  United 
Kir.irdom  and  Egypt  and.  in  the  case  of  the  1S99 
-  ;:reenients,  the  Sudanese  people  as  well.     How- 

;r.  these  matters  are  also  of  general  concern  to 

e  free  world  for  they  affect  the  security  and 
defense  of  the  important  Middle  East  area. 

Xone  of  the  agreements  in  question  provides  for 
abrogation.  The  U-S.  Government  believes  that 
proper  respect  for  international  obligations  re- 
quires that  they  be  altered  by  mutual  agreement 
rather  than  by  unilateral  action  of  one  of  the 
parties.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that  pro- 
cedures wholly  in  accord  with  such  respect  for 
international  commitments  have  already  been  set 
in  motion. 

During  past  months,  new  proposals  to  be 
offered  to  Egypt  have  been  under  consideration 
and  the  Egyptian  Government  had  been  informed 
that  proposals  were  to  be  presented  to  it  within 
the  next  few  days.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  United 
States  that  a  solution  to  the  Anglo-Egyptian  ques- 
tion can  be  foimd  through  these  proposals.  The 
United  States  considers  that  the  new  proposals 
shonly  to  lie  presented  to  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment should  serve  as  a  sound  basis  for  an  agree- 
ment which  will  not  only  sjitisfy  the  interests  of 
all  parties  concerned  but  also  contribute  to  the 
defense  of  the  free  world  in  wliich  the  Middle 
East  plays  such  an  important  r^^le. 

TEXT  OF  FOUR-POWER  PROPOSAL 

[Released  to  the  pre*s  October  151 

Following  is  the  test  of  proposals  presented  to 
e  Egyptian  Government  by  the  Goverimients  of 

tiie  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France. 

and  Turkev  on  October  13: 


DocntEST  A 

POINT  I 


Bgrpt  bdODgs  to  the  fre*  wor'.d  and  in  ccnseqneEce  b«r 
defense  and  that  of  the  Middle  East  in  seneral  is  egnsllj- 
vital  to  otlier  demooatic  nadooSL 

POINT  n 

The  defense  of  Egypt  and  of  odter  counHies  iB  ttw 
MIdd'.e  East  against  ag^ressioo  fnm  withoot  can  only  be 
secured  b.v  the  cooperation  of  all  interested  powers. 

porsT  rn 

The  defense  of  Egypt  can  only  be  assmed  throat  tbe 
eSecrire  defense  of  the  Middle  E^ast  area  and  tbe  coocdiBa- 
tion  of  this  defense  \rith  thauof  adjacoit  areas. 

POrST  IT 

It  therefore  seems  desirable  to  establi^  an  Allied 
Middle  East  Conurand  in  whicb  tbe  conntiies  able  and 
willing  to  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  area  sboold 
participate.  France,  Torkey.  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  rnited  States  are  prepared  to  participate  with  otb^ 
inieresied  countries  in  establishing  socb  a  Ooguaand.  Ii»- 
vitanons  to  participate  in  tbe  CommaBd  bare  been 
addressed  to  Australia.  New  Zealand,  tbe  TTotoo  of  Sontb 
Africa,  who  have  icdicated  their  interest  in  tbe  defense 
of  the  area  and  who  have  agreed  in  prinrjplo 

porsT  V 

Egypt  is  invited  to  participate  as  a  ftoosder  laeiriier  of 
the  Middle  East  Command  on  a  basis  of  equality  and  part- 
nership with  other  founder  members. 

POINT  n 
If  Egypt  is  prepared  to  cooperate  ftilly  in  tbe  Anted 

Command  Organiiatior.  ■  .  -.<■  ;•  •-»  vi  -v,  ji|^  ptovi^ons 
of  the  attached  annex.  :"--' :  r"mefll  for  their 

part  would  be  willing  :  -         ■   ~>:on  of  tbe  I9S6 

Treaty  anii  would  also  i  V  ..,._;  ..-.^^  ,v  withdrawfrom 
Egypt  such  British  forves  as  are  not  allocated  to  tbe 
Allied  Middle  East  Command  by  agreement  between  the 
Egyptian  Government  and  the  Oovernn»ents  of  other  eoozt- 
tri^  also  participating  as  founder  members. 

POINT  "VTI 
As  regards  armed  forces  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Allied  Middle  East  Command  and  the  provision  to 
that  Command  of  the  neoessary  strategic  defense  facilities. 
such  as  military  and  air  bases,  commonications.  ports.  etc_ 
Egypt  will  be  expected  to  make  her  contribution  on  the 
same  footing  as  other  participating  powers. 

POINT  vra 

In  keeping  with  tbe  spirit  of  these  arrang^HDents  Egypt 
would  be  invited  to  accept  a  position  of  high  antboritT 
and  responsibility  with  the  Allied  Middle  East  Command 
and  to  designate  Egyptian  officers  for  integration  in  the 
Allied  Middle  East  Command  Headquarters  staff. 
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POINT  IX 

Facilities  to  train  and  equip  her  forces  will  be  given  to 
Egypt  by  those  participating  members  of  the  Allied  Com- 
mand in  a  position  to  do  so. 

POINT  X 
The  detailed  organization  of  the  Allied  Middle  East 
Defense  Organization  and  its  exact  relationship  with  the 
N.A.T.O.  have  yet  to  be  worked  out  in  consultation  be- 
tween all  the  powers  concerned.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
proposed  that  all  founding  members  of  the  Allied  Middle 
East  Command  should  send  military  representatives  to 
a  meeting  to  lie  held  in  the  near  future  with  the  object 
of  preparing  detailed  proposals  for  submission  to  the  gov- 
ernments concerned. 

Document  B 

TEt'HNICAL  ANNEX 

[1] 

In  common  with  other  participating  powers  who  are 

making  similar  contributions  to  the  defense  of  the  area. 

(a)  Egypt  will  agree  to  furnish  to  proposed  Allied 
Middle  East  Coniniand  Organization  .such  strategic  de- 
fense and  other  facilities  on  her  soil  as  are  indispensable 
for  the  organization  in  peacetime  of  the  defense  of  the 
Middle  East 

(b)  that  she  will  undertake  to  gi'ant  forces  of  the 
Allied  Middle  East  Command  all  necessary  facilities  and 


assistance  in  the  event  of  war,  imminent  menace  of  war, 
or  apprehended  international  emergency  including  the  use 
of  Egyptian  ports,  airfields  and  means  of  communication. 

[2] 
We  should  also  hope  that  Egypt  would  agree  to  the 
Allied  Supreme  Commander's  Headquarters  being  located 
in  her  territory. 

[3] 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  these  arrangements,  it 
would  be  understood 

(a)  that  the  present  British  base  in  Egypt  would  be 
formally  handed  over  to  the  Egyptians  on  tie  understand- 
ing that  it  would  simultaneously  become  an  Allied  base 
within  the  Allied  Middle  East  Command  with  full  Egyp- 
tian participation  in  the  running  of  this  base  in  peace  and 
war 

(b)  that  the  strength  of  the  Allied  force  of  participat- 
ing nations  to  be  stationed  in  Egypt  in  peacetime  would 
be  determined  between  the  ijarticipating  nations  including 
Egypt  from  time  to  time  as  progress  is  made  in  building 
up  the  force  of  the  Allied  Middle  East  Command. 

[4] 

It  also  would  be  understood  that  an  air  defense  organi- 
zation including  both  the  Egyptian  and  Allied  forces  would 
be  set  up  under  the  command  of  an  oflBcer  with  joint 
responsibility  to  the  Egyptian  Government  and  to  the 
Allied  Middle  East  Command  for  the  protection  of  Egypt 
and  Allied  bases. 


U.S.S.R/s  Reply  to  Declaration  on  Italian  Treaty 
Disregards  Italy's  Present  Status 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  OCTOBER  11 


[Released  to  the  p/'css  October  12] 


On  September  26  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom  issued 
a  dedaration  on  the  Italian  peace  treaty.^  The 
text  of  the  dechiration  was  communicated  by  note 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  by  each  of  the  three  governments 
on  tile  same  date. 

The  reply  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  note  trans- 
mitting the  declarat  ion  does  not  in  a  single  sentence 
recognize  or  acknowledge  that  the  spirit  of  this 
treaty  no  longer  accords  with  Italy's  present  status 
as  an  active  and  equal  member  of  the  democratic 
and  freedom-loving  family  of  nations.  It  disre- 
gards all  that  Italy  has  accomplished  since  the  war. 
It  attributes  to  that  honorable  and  peace-loving 
Nation  intentions  as  unfounded  as  they  are  absurd. 
With  specious  and  false  arguments  the  Soviet  note 
attempts  to  justify  as  a  condition  for  revision  of 
the  peace  treaty  the  separation  of  the  defense  of 
Italy  from  that  of  the  free  world.     Presiunably 

'  Bui.i.KTi.N  of  Oct.  8,  lO.'jl,  p.  570. 


by  such  argumentation  the  Soviet  Union  would 
contemplate  for  Italy  a  status  of  subjugation  cx)m- 
parable  to  that  of  its  satellites  in  Eastern  Europe. 
As  Secretary  Acheson  declared  recently,  the 
United  States  Government  does  not  propose  to 
be  deterred  by  such  propaganda  from  its  effort  to 
find  the  way  to  recognize  Italy's  new  stature  and 
its  right  to  participate  with  the  other  free  nations 
in  working  for  international  peace  and  security. 
The  Soviet  note  asserts  that  "the  Soviet  Union 
never  objected  to  the  acceptance  of  Italy  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  on  equal  ground  of  all 
other  states  having  that  legal  right."  The  record 
of  Soviet  actions  in  the  United  Nations  belies  this 
assertion.  The  question  of  Italy's  application  for 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  lias  been  dis- 
cu.s.sed  on  four  occasions  by  the  U.N.  Security 
Council — August  21,  19-17,  September  29-October 
1,  1947,  April  10,  1948,  and  September  13,  1949. 
The  Italian  application,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
approved  by  that  body  owing  entirely  to  the  con- 
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sistent  objection  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  luis 
exercised  its  veto  in  each  instance. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to  agree  to  the 
admission  of  Italy  unless  the  other  members  will 
agree  to  the  admission  of  the  other  ex-enemy 
states,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania,  which, 
on  the  basis  of  their  aggressive  conduct  toward 
their  neighbors  and  disregard  for  human  rights, 
have  not  been  found  qualified  by  the  General  As- 
sembly for  membership. 

The  United  States  in  common  with  practically 
all  members  of  the  United  Nations  outside  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  takes  the  position  that  the  exclusion 
of  Italy  by  Soviet  vetoes  is  completely  unjustified 
and  results  in  grave  injustices  to  the  Italian  Na- 
tion, which  on  three  occasions  has  been  found  by 
the  General  Assembly  to  be  fully  qualified  for 
membership  within  the  meaning  of  article  4  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

Following  is  an  unofficial  English  translation 
of  the  Soviet  note  of  October  11 : 

Text  of  Soviet  Note 

In  connection  with  the  joint  declaration  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain, 
and  France  transmitted  hy  the  Embassy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  September 
26  of  this  year  in  which  these  governments  pose  the 
question  of  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy, 
the  Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary  to  state  the 
following : 

1.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Great  Britain,  and  France,  in  posing  the  question  of  the 
revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy,  refer  to  the 
fact  that  this  revision  in  some  fashion  is  necessary  in 
the  interests  of  the  "development  of  cooperation  between 
free  nations."  Such  explanation  is  only  a  cover  for  the 
actual  purposes  of  revision  of  the  peace  treaty.  Facts 
show  that  actually  it  is  a  matter  not  simply  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  cooperation  of  Italy  with  the  other  coun- 
tries but  of  the  use  of  Italy  in  the  interests  of  the  ag- 
gressive Atlantic  bloc  and  for  that  purpo.se  the  removal 
of  limitations  established  by  tie  peace  treaty  relative  to 
her  armed  forces. 

The  Soviet  Government  in  its  notes  in  July  and  Septem- 
ber 19-i9  has  already  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  as  well  as  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  to  the  fact 
that  having  entered  the  aggressive  North  Atlantic  bloc 
Italy  has  taken  upon  itself  obligations  incompatible  with 
the  peace  treaty  and  to  the  responsibility  which  rests  with 
the  mentioned  governments  in  this  connection. 

The  Italian  Government,  which  at  the  present  time  is 
putting  into  effect  a  broad  program  of  military  prepara- 
tions in  violation  of  its  obligations  in  accordance  with 
the  peace  treaty,  is  becoming  one  of  the  basic  suppliers  of 
manpower  for  the  North  Atlantic  bloc,  which  fact  is 
frankly  recognized  by  the  leaders  of  the  armed  forces  of 
Italy.  Thus,  in  October  1950,  the  Chief  of  the  Italian 
General  Staff,  General  Marras,  who  was  in  Washington, 
stated  that  Italy  already  had  made  available  for  the  dis- 
position of  Atlantic  Union  armed  forces,  in  lesser  measure, 
equal  to  the  forces  of  the  other  greatest  continental  powers 
and  that  Italy  together  with  France  and  West  Germany 
will  be  the  power  "which  will  make  the  greatest  contri- 
bution in  manpower."  Minister  of  Defense  of  Italy 
Paccardi,   in  November  1950,  in   an  interview  with  the 


correspondent  of  the  United  Press  agency  stated  that 
taking  into  account  the  war  in  Indochina  which  is  being 
carried  on  by  France  he  did  not  see  that  "any  other  power 
of  the  Atlantic  Union  could  make  available  more  divisions 
than  Italy." 

Thus  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Great  Britain,  and  France  are  attempting  to  use  the  re- 
vision of  the  peace  treaty  with  Italy  in  order  to  adapt 
the  territory  of  Italy,  her  people,  and  material  re.sources 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  aggressive  aims  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact  which  is  in  accord  with  the  whole  ilirectinn  of 
the  aggressive  policy  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Great  Britain,  and  France. 

This  iKjlicy  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  interests  of 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe  as  it  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  interests  of  the  Italian  people  which  has 
still  not  recovered  from  the  deprivations  imposed  upon 
it  by  the  Second  World  War.  Such  a  policy  cannot  fail 
to  bring  to  Italy  and  the  Italian  people  still  greater  pover- 
ties than  those  already  once  brought  about  by  the  iiolicy 
of  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 

2.  In  the  declaration  of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  there  is 
contained  also  a  statement  regarding  the  necessity  of 
assuring  Italy  of  her  acceptance  as  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  in  which  the  matter  is  set  forth  as  if  the  accep- 
tance of  Italy  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  up  to  this 
time  has  been  impeded  by  the  application  of  the  so-called 
"veto." 

Such  a  statement  does  not  correspond  to  reality  sinc"e 
the  Soviet  Union  never  objected  to  the  acceptance  of  Italy 
as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  on  equal  grounds  with 
all  other  states  having  that  legal  right.  If  Italy  until 
the  present  time  has  not  been  accepted  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  that  is  exclusively  the  fault  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  who  have 
taken  in  the  United  Nations  a  completely  unacceptable 
IKisition  on  the  question  of  acceptance  of  new  members. 

.3.  As  is  known,  the  Soviet  Government  already  in  March 
1944,  before  it  was  done  by  other  countries,  established 
immediate  and  direct  relations  with  Italy  and  exchanged 
with  her  representatives  having  diplomatic  status. 

The  Soviet  Government,  guiding  itself  by  the  wish  to 
see  Italy  as  an  equal  state,  states  that  it  has  no  objection 
to  the  revision  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Italy,  to  the  revi- 
sion of  the  limitations  established  by  the  peace  treaty, 
and  to  the  acceptance  of  Italy  in  the  United  Nations  upon 
condition  of  analogous  revision  of  the  peace  treaties  with 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Finland,  and  Rumania  and  their  ad- 
mittance to  the  United  Nations  which  [nations]  were 
during  the  war  in  the  same  position  as  Italy. 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Government  considers  that 
the  revision  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Italy  must  not  cause 
any  sort  of  harm  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  must 
not  be  used  to  involve  Italy  in  the  aggressive  military 
plans  of  the  North  Atlantic  bloc.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Soviet  Government  considers  that  revision  of  the  peace 
treaty  with  Italy  must  be  accomplished  in  the  aim  of 
strengthening  peace  and  assuring  actual  equality  and 
independence  for  Italy.  It  is,  however,  doubtless  a  fact 
that  the  participation  of  Italy  in  the  structure  of  the 
aggressive  North  Atlantic  bloc  fundamentally  is  contra- 
dictory to  the  interests  of  peace  and  thrusts  Italy  onto 
the  path  of  aggressive  war.  The  very  presence  on  Italian 
territory  of  foreign  military  bases  and  foreign  armed 
forces  not  only  does  not  strengthen  but  on  the  contrary 
undermines  the  equality  and  independence  of  Italy,  trans- 
forming her  into  a  dependent  country. 

In  view  of  this  the  Soviet  Government,  guiding  itself 
by  the  interests  of  maintenance  and  strengthening  of 
peace,  states  that  it  can  proceed  to  the  revision  of  the 
peace  treaty  with  Italy  and  the  elimination  of  appropriate 
limitations  only  in  case  Italy  leaves  the  aggressive  North 
Atlantic  bloc  and  does  not  permit  military  bases  and 
armed  forces  of  foreign  nations  on  its  territory. 
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Greece  and  Turkey  Reply  to  President's 
Message  Regarding  NATO  Membership 

[Released  to  the  press  Octolier  9] 

Follovring  are  texts  of  replies  received  from, 
President  CeJal  Bayar  of  Turkey  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Sophocles  Venizelos  of  Greece  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  President  TrumarCs  message  of  Sep- 
temher  SJ,  lohich  expressed  gratification  over  the 
North  Atlantic  CounciVs  decision  to  recom<mend 
invitation  of  Greece  and  Tv/rkey  to  hecome  full 
memhers  of  NATO:'^ 


with  your  view  that  this  cooperation  will  become 
closer  and  more  fruitful  within  the  wider  frame- 
work of  the  Atlantic  Pact,  and  share  the  pleasure 
you  express  at  this  prospect. 

Furthermore,  it  is  an  added  pleasure  for  me  to 
affirm  that  Turkey  will  never  fail  to  carry  out  the 
obligations  that  will  devolve  upon  her  within  the 
Atlantic  Pact  community  which  she  is  about  to 
join.  I  assure  you  that  the  Turkish  Government 
is  equally  looking  forward  to  cooperating  with 
our  great  friend  the  United  States  of  America 
within  this  Organization,  toward  the  defense  of 
the  free  world. 


REPLY  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  TURKEY  2 

I  have  been  deeply  moved  by  the  message  which 
3'ou  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  decision  taken  by  the  Nato  Council 
at  its  meeting  in  Ottawa,  to  invite  Turkey  to  be- 
come a  full  member  of  the  Atlantic  Pact,  subject 
to  ratification  by  the  member  countries. 

In  your  message,  which  is  a  further  manifesta- 
tion of  your  feelings  of  true  friendship  toward  the 
Turkish  nation  as  well  as  those  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican people  who  spare  no  sacrifice  for  the  safe- 
guard of  human  rights,  you  very  kindly  express 
your  personal  gratification  as  well  as  that  of  your 
Government  at  the  Ottawa  decision.  I  wish  to 
express  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  kind  senti- 
ments. 

This  message  which  reflects  your  feelings  that 
entirely  correspond  to  our  affection  for,  and  our 
faith  in  your  country,  has  been  widely  echoed  in 
all  parts  of  Turkey  and  will  leave  an  indelible  im- 
pression in  our  hearts. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  which 
has  already  proved  its  understanding  of  and  in- 
terest in  the  common  cause  of  security  of  the  free 
nations  by  rendering  aid  to  my  country  up  to  the 
present  time,  has  made  most  effective  efforts  and 
has  greatly  contributed  toward  the  admission  of 
Turkey  to  the  Atlantic  Pact.  I  am  happy  to  reit- 
erate my  sincere  personal  thanks  as  well  as  that 
of  my  Government  in  this  instance. 

You  have  made  a  most  proper  reference  in  your 
message  to  the  unflinching  will  and  determination 
of  Turkey  to  maintain  her  independence  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  in  the  face  of  all  pressure  and 
threats.  I  would  like  to  assure  you  again  that  my 
country  will  act  in  the  future,  as  she  has  done  in 
the  past,  with  the  same  unshaken  will  and  de- 
termination. 

Turkey  fully  api)reciates  the  great  value  of  the 
cooperation  between  our  two  friendly  countries 
whicli  lire  wholeiieartedly  devoted  to  the  policy 
of  world  peace  and  prosperity.     I  fully  concur 

'  For  tpxt  of  President  Truman's  message  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Turkey,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  8,  1951,  p   571 
'  Delivered  ou  Oct.  9  by  Ambassador  Feridim  Erkin 


REPLY  OF  THE  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  GREECE 

September  24, 1951 

The  Greek  Government  and  myself  have  been 
deeply  moved  by  your  message.  The  decision  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  to  invite  Greece  to 
accede  to  the  Treaty,  subject  to  the  sanction  of 
the  Governments  concerned,  has  been  indeed 
greeted  by  the  Greek  people  with  profound 
contentment. 

It  is  true  that  Greece,  faithful  to  its  traditions 
would,  if  confronted  by  an  aggression,  fight  once 
more  for  its  independence  if  necessary  alone.  But 
it  is  for  us  a  great  relief  to  know  that  we  are  to 
participate  in  a  defensive  organization  to  which 
belong  so  many  countries  animated  by  the  same 
ideals  of  peace,  justice  and  democracy  and  by  the 
same  determination  to  safeguard  their  independ- 
ence. For  we  believe,  more  than  ever  in  these 
troubled  times,  that  no  other  policy  than  collective 
security  can  preserve  humanity  from  the  evils  of 
war. 

We  do  not  and  shall  not  forget  that  the  United 
States  under  your  Presidency,  after  having  since 
1947,  by  their  moral  and  material  support  helped 
us  to  overcome  Communist  aggression  and  to  be- 
gin to  rehabilitate  our  country,  have  this  time  been 
the  promoters  of  our  admission  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty. 

Being  conscious  of  the  advantages  as  well  as  the 
obligations  which  shall  result  for  us  from  our 
entry  in  this  community  of  free  nations,  we  hope, 
that  with  the  help  of  God  our  solidary  effort  will 
lead  to  a  lasting  peace  of  which  our  country  is  so 
much  in  need. 


NAC  Releases  Protocol  Inviting 
Greece  and  Turkey  To  Join  NATO 

[Released  to  the  press  October  i5] 

The  text  of  a  protocol  agreed  to  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Dejiuties  providing  for  the  extension  of 
an  invitation  to  the  Governments  of  Greece  and 
Turkey  to  accede  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
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was  released  by  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
Deputies  at  London  on  October  15.  After  the 
Council  Deputies  liave  been  authorized  to  sign  the 
protocol  it  will  be  referred  to  eacli  of  the  member 
governments  for  ratification.  (The  U.S.  Deputy, 
Charles  M.  S])offord,  has  been  authorized  to  sign 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States.'  Following  ratifi- 
cation by  all  member  governments  an  invitation  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  accede  to  tlie  treaty  will  be 
extended  by  the  ITnited  States  on  belialf  of  all  the 
parties.  The  protocol  will  enter  into  force  when 
Greece  and  Turkey  have  formally  accepted  this 
invitation. 
Text  of  the  protocol  follows : 

The  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  signed  at 
Washington  on  April  4,  1949,  being  satisfied  that  the 
security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  will  be  enhanced  by 
the  accession  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  and  the  Republic 
of  Turkey  to  that  treaty,  agree  as  follows : 

ARTICLE  I. 

Upon  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Protocol,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  shall,  on  behalf  of 
all  the  Parties,  communicate  to  the  Government  of  the 
Kinjrdom  of  Greece  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Turkey  an  invitation  to  accede  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  as  it  may  be  modified  by  Article  II  of  the  present 
Protocol.  Thereafter  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  and  the 
Republic  of  Turkey  shall  each  become  a  Party  on  the 
date  when  it  deposits  its  Instrument  of  accession  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  accordance 
with  Article  10  of  the  Treaty. 

ARTICLE  II. 

If  the  Republic  of  Turkey  becomes  a  Party  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  Article  6  of  the  Treaty  shall,  as  from 
the  date  of  the  deposit  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Turkey  of  its  Instrument  of  accession  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  be  modified  to  read 
as  follows : 

For  the  purpose  of  Article  5,  an  armed  attack  on  one 

or  more  of  the  Parties  is  deemed  to  Include  an  armed 

attack 

(1)  On  the  territory  of  any  of  the  Parties  in  Europe 
or  North  America,  on  the  Algerian  Departments  of 
France,  on  the  territory  of  Turkey,  or  on  the  islands 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  Parties  in  the 
North  Atlantic  area  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer ; 

(2)  On  the  forces,  vessels  or  aircraft  of  any  of  the 
Parties,  when  in  or  over  these  territories  or  any  other 
area  in  Europe  in  which  occupation  forces  of  any 
of  the  Parties  were  stationed  on  the  date  when  the 
Treaty  entered  into  force,  or  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
or  the  North  Atlantic  area,  north  of  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer. 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  present  Protocol  shall  enter  into  force  when  each 
of  the  Parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  has  notified 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  of  its 
acceptance  thereof.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
'  of  America  shall  inform  all  the  Parties  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  of  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  each  such  noti- 
fication and  of  the  date  of  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
present  Protocol. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  present  Protocol,  of  which  the  English  and  French 
texts   are   equally   authentic.   shaU   be  deposited   In   the 
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archives  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Duly  certified  copies  thereof  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  that  Government  to  the  Governments  of  all  the 
Parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 


U.S.  Rejects  Polish  Charges 

in  Closing  N.Y.  Information  Service 

On  August  9,  19.51,  the  Department  of  State 
called  in  the  Poli.sh  Ambassador  and  informed 
him  that  tlie  activities  of  the  Polish  Research  and 
Information  Service  at  New  York  would  have  to 
be  terminated  within  24  hours.  This  action  fol- 
lowed the  request  on  August  8, 1951,  by  the  Polish 
Foreign  Minister  to  the  American  Ambassador  at 
Warsaw  that  the  United  States  Information  Serv- 
ice (Usis)  terminate  its  activities  of  that  date.' 

On  August  14, 1951,  the  Polish  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  delivered  to  the  American  Embassy 
at  Warsaw  a  note  which  accused  the  Usis  of  en- 
gaging in  "war-mongering"  and  other  alleged 
offenses  and  charged  that  the  United  States  de- 
mand for  the  closing  of  the  Polish  Research  and 
Information  Center  in  New  York  was  a  baseless 
and  illegal  reprisal. 

The  Polish  note  also  alleged  that  the  closing  of 
the  Polish  Research  and  Information  Service 
"proves  that  the  United  States  Government  wishes 
to  separate  the  American  people  behind  an  Iron 
Curtain  from  all  news  of  the  peaceful  attitude  and 
activities  of  the  Polish  nation." 

In  its  reply,  delivered  to  the  Polish  Ambassador 
in  Washington  on  September  20,  the  Department 
noted,  among  other  points,  that  the  "extent  to 
which  the  contents  of  this  note  are  made  known 
to  tlie  people  of  Poland  by  the  Polish  press  and 
radio  will  provide  a  significant  commentary  on  the 
location  of  the  Iron  Curtain." 

As  far  as  the  Department  is  aware,  the  Polish 
Government  has  not,  to  date,  made  known  to  the 
Polish  people  any  particulars  of  the  United  States 
Government's  reply. 

Following  is  the  telegraphic  text  of  the  Polish 
note  together  with  the  note  sent  by  the  United 
States  in  reply : 


POLISH  NOTE  OF  AUGUST  14 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  presents  its  compli- 
ments to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Warsaw  and  has  the  honor 
to  communicate  the  following: 

On  August  9,  1951,  the  Department  of  State  commu- 
nicated to  the  Ambassador  of  the  Polish  Republic  at 
Washingt<m  that  by  way  of  reprisal  for  terminating  activ- 
ities in  Polish  of  the  U.S.  Information  Service  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  demanded  the  termination  of 
activities  of  the  Polish  Information  Bureau  In  New  York. 

The  Polish  Government  considers  this  U.S.  action  as 
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entirely  illegal  and  without  basis  and  definitely  protest 
against  it. 

Tlie  Polish  Information  Bureau  in  New  York  was  an 
institution  whose  only  aim  was  to  inform  the  American 
people  about  Polish  all'airs.  Information  film  cxhiliits  us 
well  as  publications  pertained  exclusively  to  Polish  prol)- 
lems,  Polish  participation  in  efforts  to  make  peace  perma- 
nent, Polish  post-war  reconstruction  and  achievements  in 
the  sphere  of  economy,  culture,  and  ever-mounting  stand- 
ards of  living  of  Polish  nations.  In  its  activities  the 
Polish  Information  Bureau  (Pkis)  strictly  adhered  to  laws 
of  the  United  States.  Copies  of  various  publications  were 
regularly  pre.sented  to  the  Department  of  Justice ;  budget 
and  financial  reports  were  handed  over  to  U.S.  control 
authorities.  Officials  of  Pbis  did  not  benefit  from  any 
diplomatic  privileges.  There  was  not  one  case  in  which 
activity  of  Pris  ever  pertained  to  internal  affairs  or  for- 
eign policies  of  the  United  States.  Never  did  the  Polish 
Bureau  violate  any  kind  of  regulation  of  American 
statutes  and  never  throughout  its  entire  period  of  activity, 
dedicated  to  perpetuating  friendly  relations  between  the 
Polish  nation  and  the  American  nation,  did  it  encounter 
the  slightest  complaint  from  any  American  authorities 
whatsoever. 

I'kis  was  surrounded  with  the  sympathy  of  wide  circles 
of  American  people  who  with  interest  followed  develop- 
ments of  peaceful  progre.ss  and  Polish  social  life. 

The  United  States  has  not  therefore  the  slightest  reason 
for  preventing  activity  of  this  kind  of  Bureau  which  it 
apparently  acknowledges  because  while  communicating 
with  the  Polish  Ambassador  about  its  illegal  decision  it 
did  not  even  try  to  give  any  basis  for  its  action. 

Termination  of  Usia  activities  in  Poland  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  basis  for  repression.  Therefore  the  Polish 
Government  definitely  rejects  description  of  U.  S.  steps 
in  the  name  of  repression.  The  United  States'  linking  the 
closing  of  Usis  in  Warsaw  with  the  decision  concerning 
the  closing  of  Pbis  in  New  York  is  artificial  and  without 
foundation,  while  Puis  in  carrying  out  its  activities 
strictly  adhered  to  directives  of  statutes  of  state  on  whose 
terrain  it  had  functioned  and  to  standards  of  international 
law  principles.  Usis  in  a  very  open  manner  violated  all 
of  these  directives  on  Polish  soil. 

As  the  U.  S.  Ambassador  was  informed  by  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Poland,  Usis  activ- 
ity exceeded  the  realm  of  normal  activity  of  the  diplomatic 
mission  of  which  it  was  a  part.  Abusing  diplomatic 
privileges  Usis  in  its  publications  unceasingly  occupied 
itself  in  a  hostile  manner  with  Polish  internal  and  foreign 
relations,  slandered  Polish  allies  in  an  unprecedented 
manner  and  spread  war  and  anti-peace  propaganda.  Usis 
bulletins  published  in  the  Polish  and  English  languages 
contained  a  very  small  percentage  of  information  concern- 
ing the  United  States  or  the  life  and  economy  of  the 
American  people.  On  the  other  hand  about  two-thirds 
of  the  bulletins  were  regularly  devoted  to  attacks  on  the 
Poli.sh  system,  on  Polish  allies  and  continually  contained 
threats  of  the  use  of  atomic  weapons.  Usis  "bulletins  in 
the  year  ]f)51  qualified  themselves  as  a  transgression 
against  the  law  of  the  defense  of  peace  enacted  by  Se.im 
of  the  Uepublic  of  Poland  on  December  19.50  and  only 
diplomatic  immunity  protected  responsible  ones  from 
merited  legal  con.sequenees. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  many  times  called 
the  attention  of  the  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  the  inadmissibil- 
ity of  this  state  of  affairs.  As  early  as  the  year  1940  the 
Minister  was  forced  to  demand  that  an  official  functionary 
of  the  U.  S.  Embassy,  Mr.  Opal,  who  was  responsible  for 
publication  of  Usis  bulletins,  leave  Poland. 

Despite  .steps  which  should  have  caused  the  U.  S.  Em- 
bas.sy  to  conform  to  international  customs  and  despite 
further  intervention  in  following  years— the  U.  S.  Embassy 
further  continued  this  practice.  Decisions  of  the  Polish 
Covernment  are  therefore  entirely  justified  both  from  the 
point  of  Poland  as  well  as  internal  rights  and  customs; 
this  decision  also  responds  to  the  will  of  the  Polish  nation 
which  cannot  tolerate  continuance  In  Poland  of  hatreds 
among  nations,  of  propagandizing  of  aggression,  and  mass 
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slaughter  with  the  aid  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
This  is  in  the  interest  of  the  American  nation  which 
certainly  wishes  harmony  with  all  nations.  The  decision 
was  approved  by  the  opinions  of  many  millions  of 
defenders  of  peace  who  wish  to  end  once  and  for  all  all 
war  propaganda. 

The  Polish  Government  believes  that  continuation  of 
anti-peace  activities  through  the  Usis  mission  in  Poland 
against  the  rights  and  against  the  protest  of  the  Polish 
Government  was  a  part  of  American  politics  directed 
against  peace  and  a  peace-loving  nation.  Representatives 
of  the  U.S.  Government  publicly  expressed  what  they 
expected  from  their  propaganda  machine  in  general  and 
in  particular  Usis  mLssious  in  the  People's  Democracies. 
At  the  cost  of  millions  of  dollars  building  their  propa- 
ganda war  machine,  creating  a  bureau  of  strategic  psy- 
chology, the  American  Government  expected  that  Usis 
would  assist  in  the  establishment  in  Poland  of  centers 
of  diversion  and  sabotage  to  undermine  the  masses'  faitli 
in  their  government.  This  was  stated  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Barrett  in  his  speech  of  December  4,  19."iO 
emphasizing  that  this  does  not  call  for  open  revolt  since 
this  would  be  "a  clear  invitation  to  our  friends  to  commit 
suicide." ' 

In  light  of  the  above  facts  the  closing  of  Usis  was  a 
justifiable  action  directed  against  the  privileges  and  in- 
ternational activities  of  that  mission. 

The  clo.sing  of  the  Polish  Information  Bureau  proves 
that  the  United  States  wishes  to  separate  its  community 
behind  an  Iron  Curtain  from  all  news  of  peace  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Polish  nation. 

The  Polish  Government  protests  against  the  unjustified 
closing  of  the  Polish  Information  Bureau  in  New  York 
and  it  rejects  the  equity  of  this  step  as  an  act  of  repres- 
sion ;  it  reminds  the  U.S.  Government  that  it  will  employ 
every  means  at  its  disposal  in  accordance  with  interna- 
tional law  to  provide  truthful  information  of  Poland  in 
the  interest  of  world  peace  and  the  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Polish  people. 


U.S.  REPLY  OF  SEPTEMBER  20 

[Released  to  the  press  October  9] 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments  to 
His  Excellency,  the  Ambassador  of  Poland  and  has  the 
honor  to  refer  to  the  note  which  was  delivered  to  the 
United  States  Embassy  at  Warsaw  by  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  on  August  14,  1951.  This  note  protested 
the  closing  of  the  Polish  Research  and  Information  Serv- 
ice at  New  York,  and  also  made  certain  charges  against 
the  United  States  Information  Service  at  Warsaw. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  finds  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  Polish  Government  can  .seriously  con- 
tend that  the  action  of  the  United  States  in  requesting 
the  closing  of  the  Poli.sh  Research  and  Information  Serv- 
ice was  a  baseless  and  illegal  reprisal. 

The  Polish  Government  will  recall  that  on  August  8. 
1951  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister  received  the  United 
States  Ambassador  at  Warsaw  and  delivered  a  note  pro- 
testing the  proposal  by  the  United  States  Government 
that  the  19.31  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce  and  Con- 
sular Rights  be  amended  l)y  the  elimination  of  Article  \'I 
of  that  treaty.  It  was  at  the  conclusion  of  this  interview 
that  the  Foreign  Minister  demanded  the  closing  of  the 
United  States  Information  Service  office  at  Warsaw. 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  Polish  Embassy  at  Washington 
in  a  press  release  issued  on  August  10.  1951.  also  clearly 
linked  the  two  subjects  of  the  proposal  to  terminate 
Article  VI  of  the  1931  Treaty  and  the  closing  of  the  United 
States  Information  Service  office  at  Warsaw.  These  two 
subjects,  so  closely  connected  in  time  and  in  the  actions 
of  the  Polish  Government,  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  uncon- 
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nectecl  in  the  minds  and  in  tlie  intentions  of  the  responsilile 
officers  of  that  Government. 

The  United  States  Government  is  always  prepared  to 
encourage,  on  a  fair  and  reciprocal  basis,  the  free  exchange 
of  information  between  nations.  It  can,  however,  only 
regard  as  hypocritical  or  naive  the  attitude  of  a  Govern- 
ment which,  having  practiced  reprisals  in  the  name  of 
legality,  then  proceeds  to  denounce  as  "reprisals"  the 
practice,  by  another  Government,  of  the  principle  of 
reciprocity. 

The  Polish  Government  also  alleged  in  its  note  of  August 
14,  1951,  which,  it  may  be  noted,  was  issued  as  a  press 
release  three  days  later  by  the  Polish  Embassy  at  Wash- 
ington, that  the  closing  of  the  Polish  Research  and  Infor- 
mation Service  proves  that  the  United  States  Government 
wishes  to  separate  the  American  people  behind  an  Iron 
Curtain  from  all  news  of  the  peaceful  attitude  and  activ- 
ities of  the  Polish  nation. 

The  facts  which  are  relevant  to  this  allegation  must  be 
known  to  the  Polish  Government.  It  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  where  the  Iron  Curtain  was  created  and 
where  it  is  maintained  by  governments  exercising  a 
monopoly  of  police  and  political  power  and  claiming  to 
exercise  a  monopoly  over  all  sources  of  public  Information. 
It  is  also  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  reported  almost 
daily  in  the  free  press  of  the  world,  from  which  direction 
and  from  which  countries,  men,  women,  and  children 
escape,  at  desperate  risk,  to  join  the  community  of  free- 
dom in  the  Western  World. 

The  extent  to  which  the  contents  of  this  note  are  made 
known  to  the  people  of  Poland  by  the  Polish  press  and 
radio  will  provide  a  significant  commentary  on  the  location 
of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  rejects  the  con- 
tention of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  activ- 
ities of  the  United  States  Information  Service  in  Poland 
went  beyond  the  accepted  scope  of  normal  activity  of  a 
diplomatic  mission  or  were  against  the  interests  of  peace. 
The  United  States  carries  on  these  activities  as  part  of 
its  diplomatic  functions  in  sixty-four  nations,  where,  far 
from  being  subject  to  police  harassment  and  ofiicia!  im- 
pediments, the  activities  are  welcomed  by  the  governments 
concerned,  which  in  many  cases  cooperate  heartily  with 
the  United  States  Information  Service  in  its  work  among 
their  people.  Only  in  Communist  China,  Hungary, 
Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  and  now  Poland  has 
the  United  States  Information  Service  been  compelled  by 
governmental   action  to   suspend  operations. 

The  many  governments  that  welcome  and  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  Information  Service  are  surely  not 
incompetent  judges  of  what  constitutes  normal  diplomatic 
activity.  Nor  can  they  be  considered  to  be  insensitive  as  to 
what  constitutes  diplomatic  privilege. 

The  United  States  Government  also  rejects  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  publica- 
tions of  tlie  linited  States  Information  Service  in  Poland 
spread  war  propaganda  and  propaganda  hostile  to  Poland. 
The  publications  at  the  United  States  Information  Service 
in  Poland,  notably  the  Dailji  Wireless  Bulletin,  undertook, 
among  other  things,  to  provide  those  citizens  of  Poland 
who  desired  to  be  informed,  with  accurate  accounts  of  the 
views  expressed  and  the  positions  taken  by  the  responsible 
governmental  officials  of  the  United  States,  in  the  United 
Nations  and  elsewhere.  Not  less  importantly,  the  Bulletin 
continually  rejxirted  the  views  of  the  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
responsible  journals  of  fact  and  opinion  In  the  United 
States. 

To  allege,  as  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  endeavors 
to  do,  that  the  publication  of  such  material  is  to  engage 
in  war  mongering  is  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  open  and 
democratic  processes  b.v  which  free  public  opinion  is 
formed.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  free  legislative 
assemblies  can  function,  that  the  executive  authority  of 
a  free  government  can  exercise  leadership,  and  that  sound 
and  ju.st  intei'national  judgments  as  expressed  in  the 
United  Nations,  of  which  Poland  is  a  member,  can  be 
formulated. 
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The  fact  that  these  democratic  processes  involve  the 
expression  of  views  repugnant  to  those  held  by  the  present 
Government  of  Poland,  does  not  conjure  them  out  of  ex- 
istence or  render  them  propaganda  for  war.  On  the 
contrary,  these  views  are  held  by  governments  and  indi- 
viduals keenly  desirous  of  maintaining  international  peace, 
concerne<l  by  developments  threatening  it,  and  determined 
to  forestall  the  betrayal  of  peace  by  all  possible  means. 

A  government  which  undertakes  to  deny  its  people  access 
to  such  information,  the  right  freely  to  judge  the  validity 
of  the  views  expressed,  accordingly  assumes  the  most 
serious  responsibility.  To  attempt  to  kwp  people  in  ig- 
norance of  the  facts  of  the  world  in  which  they  live,  of 
the  forces  at  work  in  it,  and  the  reactions  which  these 
forces  can  create,  is  not  to  work  for  peace  but  for  those 
miscalculations  and  errors  that  in  the  past  have  often  led 
to  misunderstandings  between  nations.  History  abund- 
antly proves  that  governments  which  adopt  the  policy  of 
denying  their  peoples  access  to  all  tlie  avenues  to  truth 
have  done  so  at  their  own  loss. 


VOA  To  Broadcast  Polish  Program 
From  Munich 

[Released  to  the  press  October  1] 

The  Depaitment  of  State  announced  that  the 
first  program  in  a  series  of  Polish  language  broad- 
casts originating  at  Munich  will  be  transmitted 
on  October  1. 

The  new  program,  the  first  of  a  series  of  foreign- 
language  broadcasts  which  will  originate  in  Euro- 
pean studios,  is  designed  to  cut  down  the  time  lag 
involved  in  news  programs  originating  from  New 
York  and  secondly  to  make  available  at  first  hand 
defector  and  refugee  interviews. 

In  addition  to  the  defector  interviews,  the  new 
Polish  language  program  will  consist  of  Eastern 
European  news  and  special  features  and  commen- 
tary, supplementing  the  Voice's  standard  Polish 
language  program  from  New  York. 

The  new  program  will  be  broadcast  at  2 :  30  and 
8 :  30  p.  m.,  eastern  standard  time,  and  will  be  car- 
ried on  the  medium  wave  251  meter  band. 


Security  Efforts  of  Free  World 
Aided  by  Danish  Contributions 

/Statement  hy  Eugenie  Anderson 
Ambassador  to  Denmark  ^ 

First,  I  think,  we  should  take  note  of  the  size 
and  location  of  the  country.  Denmark  has  about 
half  as  many  people  as  New  York  City.  They  live 
in  an  area  one-third  as  large  as  New  York  State. 
Lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  Denmark  is 
on  the  very  boundary  of  Soviet  territory,  for  the 
Soviet  zone  in  Germany  is  only  27  miles  away. 
Copenhagen,  the  beautiful  capital  city,  is  less  than 

'  Made  on  "Battle  Report"  over  NBC  Television  Network 
on  Oct.  14  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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an  hour's  flight  from  Russiiin-lield  air  bases.  The 
Danes  are  always  conscious  of  this  uncomfortable 
fact.  ,    ,        , 

In  World  War  II  the  Germans  invaded  and 
occupied  Denmark.  The  Danes  do  not  want  to  be 
occupied  again.  One  such  experience  was  quite 
enough  for  them.  Although  there  are  still  a  few 
Danes  who  cling  to  old  isolationist  policies,  today 
the  majority  of  the  Danish  people  have  decided 
that  the  best  way  to  prevent  war  is  to  support  the 
North  Atlantic  Treatv,  which  Denmark  joined  m 
1949  along  with  the  other  Western  democracies. 
But  for  nearly  a  centuiy  the  Danes  have  had 
little  or  no  military  experience.  During  the  Nazi 
occupation  even  the  small  existing  military  forces 
were  disbanded  and  their  arms  destroyed.  The 
Danish  Navy  scuttled  itself  to  avoid  German  cap- 
ture. This  meant  that  after  tlie  war  the  Danes 
had  to  start  from  scratch  in  building  their  de- 
fenses. It  takes  time  to  build  from  little  or  noth- 
ing, and  it  takes  materiel— it  takes  trained  officers 
totrain  men.  It  takes  heavy  industry,  and  it  takes 
money. 

In  spite  of  shortages  and  real  obstacles,  the 
Danes  are  determined  to  carry  their  full  share  of 
our  common  defense  burden.  Their  military 
forces  have  been  reorganized  along  modern  lines. 
A  hard  core  of  permanent  military  personnel, 
hi"-hly  trained  and  skilled  specialists  and  techni- 
cians, is  being  developed.  The  training  period 
has  been  extended  and  the  numbers  of  troops  under 
arms  are  being  steadily  increased. 

For  a  very  small  country,  Deimiark  has  made 
substantial  contributions  to  the  free  world's  secur- 
ity efforts.  She  has  troops  in  occupied  Germany. 
Her  hospital  ship,  the  Jutlandia,  is  giving  shelter 
and  care  to  wounded  fighting  men  m  Korea^  By 
a  recent  agreement  she  has  given  the  United  States 
the  right  to  develop  and  use  facilities  in  Green- 
land, a  Danish  possession.  This  vast  land  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area. 

These  things  that  Denmark  is  doing  take  sacri- 
fice for  a  country  of  its  size.  They  take  courage 
for  a  country  so  near  the  Iron  Curtain.  But  they 
come  from  a  growing  realization  among  the  Dan- 
ish people  themselves  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  offers  the  only  safeguard 
against  Soviet  aggression  and  the  best  hope  of 
achieving  genuine  peace.  The  Danes  have  been 
encouraged  by  receiving  military  supplies  from 
the  United  States  under  the  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Program.  Danish  confidence  in  mutual 
defense  and  self-defense  is  growing  in  proportion 
to  the  actual  ability  to  defend  their  country  and 
the  possibilities  of  a  successful  defense. 

There  is  .still  a  long  way  to  go,  but  with  the  help 
and  encouragement  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  Denmark  can 
be  counted  on  to  do  its  share  in  our  great  common 
cause — the  mutual  defense  of  peace  with  freedom. 
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U.  S.  Cooperation  in  Meeting  Brazilian 
Economic  and  Material  Requirements 

FolJoioing  is  the  text  of  a  letter,  dated  September 
14,  addressed  by  Secretary  Acheson  to  Eoracio 
Lafer,  Brazilian  Finance  Minister: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Minister  : 

During  your  visit  to  Washington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Boards  of 
Governors  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  DevelojDment,  you  have  reviewed  with  rep- 
resentatives of  this  Department  certain  aspects 
of  the  relationships  between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil  in  regard  to  delivery  by  the  United 
States  to  Brazil  of  scarce  essential  products  during 
the  emergency  period.  I  wish  to  confirm  herein 
the  understanding  of  the  Department  of  State 
with  respect  to  these  conversations. 

All  aspects  of  the  problems  of  supply  were  care- 
fully discussed  during  the  Fourth  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
American  States  held  in  Washington  last  March 
and  April.  Resolutions  XIV  and  XVI  have  par- 
ticular reference  to  this  problem.^  Resolution 
XVI  contains  the  introductory  General  State- 
ment set  forth  below  and  in  paragraphs  1  and  4 
contains  certain  basic  understandings  as  quoted:  2 

General  Statement 

That  in  order  to  meet  the  emergency  situation  and  the 
subsequent  period  of  adjustment,  the  American  States 
shall  do  all  in  their  power  to  provide  one  another  with  the 
products  and  services  necessary  to  sustain  the  common 
defense  effort,  and  declare  that  the  maintaining  of  essen- 
tial civilian  activities  and  public  services  and  the  economic 
development  of  underdeveloped  countries  are  considered 
as  an  essential  element  in  the  total  concept  of  defense 
of  the  American  Hemisphere,  without  disregarding  the 
fact  that  the  strengthening  of  their  defense  is  the  principal 
duty  of  the  American  States  in  the  present  emergency. 

Specific  Principles 

Whenever  the  emergency  situation  makes  it  imperative 
to  apply  the  system  of  allocations  and  priorities,  the 
American  States  will  observe  the  following  principles : 

1.  The  essential  needs  for  the  functioning  of  civilian 
economic  activities  should  be  met. 


[Defense  and  Security  Controls] 

During  the  emergency  and  the  period  of  adjustment 
following  it,  the  principle  of  relative  equality  of  sacrifice 
shall  apply  in  the  reduction  or  limitation  of  civilian  needs, 
and  an  endeavor  shall  be  made  not  to  impair  the  living 
standards  of  the  low-income  population  groups.  .  .  . 

The  United  States  hereby  specifically  reaffirms 
to  Brazil  its  intention  in  its  relations  with  Brazil 
to  effectuate  faithfully  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  reference  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Foreign 
Ministers. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  during  your  visit 
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to  Washington  you  have  had  occasion  to  review 
with  the  appropriate  officials  of  the  Department 
of  State  the  progress  wliich  has  been  made  in  ef- 
fectuating the  terms  of  these  resolutions  in  regard 
to  specific  commodities  for  which  the  United 
States  has  been  the  traditional  supplier  for  Brazil. 
I  am  happy  to  learn  that  you  have  expressed  satis- 
faction over  the  manner  in  which  Brazil's  require- 
ments have  been  and  are  being  met.  I  am  happy 
to  reiterate  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  take  into  account  the  needs 
of  Brazil  of  those  raw  materials  and  manufactured 
products  for  which  Brazil  looks  to  this  country, 
within  the  terms  of  Resolution  XVI  which  are 
quoted  above.  Naturally  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Brazil  or  any 
other  friendly  country  is  subject  to  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  present  emergency  which,  as  you 
know,  also  affect  the  ability  of  our  own  produc- 
tive facilities  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  own 
citizens.  In  the  event  that  the  present  emergency 
situation  should  become  more  serious  and  the  re- 
armament program  should  have  to  be  intensified, 
the  availability  of  cei'tain  materials  for  civilian 
consumption  within  this  country  or  for  export 
might  be  further  restricted.  However,  in  any  such 
event,  the  United  States  would  continue  to  take 
into  account  the  requirements  of  Brazil's  economy 
within  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  Conference  and  would  afford  Brazil 
ample  opportunity  for  consultation. 

The  United  States  believes  that  it  is  important 
that  there  be  at  all  times  complete  and  continuous 
consultation  as  to  these  matters.  The  necessity 
for  consultation  was  explored  in  detail  between 
His  Excellency  Joao  Neves  da  Fontoura  and  his 
advisers  and  representatives  of  this  Government 
during  the  Foreign  Ministei's  Conference  in 
Washington.  It  was  then  decided  between  our 
two  governments  to  establish  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  a 
Joint  Group  on  Emergency  Supply  Problems,  the 
functions  of  which  are : 

a)  to  ascertain  and  submit  recommendations  on  essen- 
tial needs  of  the  Brazilian  economy  for  scarce  prod- 
ucts   to    be    imported    from    the    United    States : 

6)  to  consult  on  measures  for  facilitating  the  export 
to  the  United  States  of  Brazilian  products  needed 
in  the  economy  of  the  United  States; 

c)  to  act  as  an  instrumentality  for  continuous  con- 
sultation within  the  meaning  of  Resolution  XVI 
of  the  Fourth  Consultative  Meeting; 

d)  to  make  recommendations  for  improving  the  op- 
eration of  the  systems  of  export  control  and  priori- 
ties adopted  by  the  two  countries. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  in  your  discussions  in 
Washington  you  have  expressed  satisfaction  over 
the  work  of  this  Joint  Group.  It  should  be  the 
intention  of  our  two  governments  to  obtain  the 
maximum  usefulness  of  this  group,  and  it  is  the 
firm  intention  of  our  Government  to  support  the 
work  of  this  group  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

October  22,    195? 


Letter  of  Credence 

Pa7iama 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Panama, 
Don  Roberto  M.  Heurtematte,  presented  his  cre- 
dentials to  the  President  on  October  2,  1951.  For 
the  text  of  the  translation  of  the  Ambassador's 
remarks  and  for  the  text  of  the  President's  reply, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  886  of  Octo- 
ber 2. 


Transcript  of  Discussion  on 
China  Policy  Made  Public 

[Rcleiiiscd  to  the  press  October  11] 

At  the  request  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Committee  and  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  considering  the 
nomination  of  Ambassador  Philip  C.  Jessup  to  be 
a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  forthcoming  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  tiie  Department  of  State  on  October 
9  released  to  that  Committee  and  subcommittee 
the  transcript  of  the  round-table  discussion  held  in 
the  State  Department  on  October  6,  7,  and  8,  1949, 
on  American  policy  toward  China.  In  view  of  the 
public  discussion  that  has  taken  place  concerning 
this  meeting  and  the  requests  for  its  release,  the 
transcript  is  being  made  public. 

In  the  summer  of  1949,  Secretary  Acheson  in- 
vited Everett  Case,  president  of  Colgate  Univer- 
sity, and  Raymond  Fosdick,  former  president  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  to  work  with  Am- 
bassador Philip  C.  Jessup  in  a  study  of  problems 
confronting  the  United  States  throughout  Asia. 

On  August  18  Ambassador  Jessup  wrote  a  letter 
to  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  who  had 
either  had  extensive  personal  experience  in  the 
Far  East  or  who  had  made  a  special  study  of  the 
area.  He  invited  a  written  summary  of  their  views 
on  the  objectives  of  U.S.  policy.  The  list  was 
drawn  up  in  order  to  elicit  as  many  different  points 
of  view  as  possible.  The  list  included  among 
others  former  Ambassador  William  Bullitt,  for- 
mer Under  Secretary  William  R.  Castle,  former 
Ambassador  Stanley  Hornbeck,  former  Under  Sec- 
retar}^,  Joseph  E.  Grew,  Admiral  Harry  E.  Yar- 
nell,  and  former  President  Isaiah  Bowman  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  addition,  it  was 
decided  to  bring  together  a  similar  group  of  people 
for  an  informal  conference. 

In  order  to  make  the  views  expressed  at  this 
meeting  available  to  Department  officers  con- 
cerned but  imable  to  attend,  a  stenographic  record 
was  made.  A  compilation  of  the  principal  sec- 
tions of  the  discussion  was  distributed  to  interested 
officers  of  the  Department. 
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The  Departinent's  verbatim  transcript  of  Gov- 
ernor Stassen's  statements  at  the  conference  ^vas 
sent  to  him  following  the  meetings,  and  his  prin- 
cipal statement  in  the  report  contains  his  editorial 
changes.  Colonel  McCann's  statements  have  also 
been  edited.     The  rest  of  the  transcript  is  unedited. 

The  participants  were  informed  at  the  outset  of 
the  meeting  that  there  would  be  no  effort  to  arrive 
at  a  consensus  of  views.  They  were  also  told  that 
the  transcript  would  not  be  made  available  to 
anyone  outside  the  Department,  so  that  there  could 
be  the  freest  possible  exchange  of  ideas  without 
the  necessity  of  careful  consideration  of  phrase- 
ology. 

In  view  of  the  requests  from  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittees, the  Department  has  recently  inquired  of 
the  participants  concerning  their  willingness  to 
have  the  full  transcript  released  to  the  public. 
All  agreed  to  the  release  of  the  transcript. 

In  recent  hearings  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Internal  Security,  Mr.  Stassen  has 
declared  that: 

(a)  There  was  a  prevailing  group  at  the  con- 
ference and  that  there  were  two  leaders  in  this 
group,  Owen  Lattimore  and  Lawrence  Rosinger. 

(b)  This  group  recommended  10  points  for 
American  policy  in  China  and  in  Asia. 

(c)  There  was  a  "prevailing  agreement"  on  the 
10  points. 

■  A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  transcript  discloses 
that  Mr.  Stassen's  statements  are  factually  in- 
correct. The  transcript  fails  to  reveal  a  "pre- 
vailing group"  led  by  Mr.  Lattimore  and  Mr. 
Rosinger — or  anyone  else.  The  reading  fails  to 
disclose  a  10-point  policy  recommendation  upon 
which  there  was  a  "prevailing  agi-eement." 

One  of  the  topics  of  discussion  at  the  round  table 
was  the  question  of  recognition  or  nonrecognition 
of  Communist  China.  The  transcript  indicates 
that  a  majority  of  the  round-table  participants 
inclined  toward  eventual  recognition — with  due 
attention  given  to  the  question  of  timing — or  be- 
lieved that  eventually  recognition  was  inevitable 
in  view  of  the  probability  that  the  Communists 
would  gain  complete  control  of  Chinese  territory. 
At  no  point,  however,  did  the  discussions  take 
the  shape  of  anything  resembling  a  policy  recom- 
mendation. Such  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
round  table,  and  nothing  of  that  character  resulted. 

The  record  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  its  re- 
fusal to  accord  recognition  to  tli©,  Communist 
regime  in  Peiping  from  before  the  round-table 
conference  to  elate  is  thoroughly  documented  from 
official  records.  These  records  have  been  made 
available  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. These  show  conclusively  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  never  advocated  the  recog- 
nition of  Communist  China.  Therefore  it  is 
beyond  challenge  that  any  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Stassen  to  the  effect  that  a  recognition  policy 
favored  by  a  majority  of  persons  at  the  round- 
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table  conference  was  either  favored  or  followed 
by  the  Department  of  State  are  not  correct. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  transcript  that  the  dis- 
cussion was  arranged  for  the  purpose,  first,  of 
obtaining  a  full  expression  of  varying  points  of 
view  and,  secondly,  of  having  those  various  points 
of  view  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  and  comment  of 
persons  holding  other  views.  It  is  apparent  from 
the  transcriiDt  that  those  who  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion were  made  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
group  was  not  being  asked  to  make  any  recom- 
mendations as  a  gi-oup  nor  even  to  attempt  to  ar- 
rive at  a  consensus.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  give  to  those  in  the  Department  who  were 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  recommending 
policy  the  assurance  that  they  were  being  given 
the  benefit  of  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  a  given 
situation  by  an  informed  group  of  citizens  who 
had  no  official  responsibility. 


Secretary  Acheson  Comments 
on  Mr.  Stassen's  Testimony 

[Released  to  the  press  October  10] 

In  anstoer  to  questions  concerning  testimony  of 
Harold  Stassen,  before  the  Senate  judiciary  Sui- 
comniittee  on  Internal  Secn-nty,  with  respect  to  a 
White  House  meeting  in  1949,  Secretary  Acheson 
at  his  neivs  conference  on  October  10  made  the 
following  statement: 

On  January  14, 1949,  the  President  directed  that 
the  military  supplies  under  the  China  Aid  Act 
should  be  delivered  insofar  as  possible  in  accord- 
ance with  the  advice  of  our  military  authorities  in 
China.  At  the  time  this  decision  was  made  the 
military  situation  in  China  was  deteriorating.  It 
was  therefore  essential  that  the  advice  of  the  U.S. 
military  authorities  on  the  ground  govern  the  ship- 
ment of  supplies,  in  order  to  prevent  such  supplies 
from  being  delivered  into  Communist  hands. 

Accordingly,  the  advice  of  Maj.  Gen.  David  G. 
Barr,  the  senior  U.S.  military  representative  in 
China,  was  requested.  On  January  26,  1949,  Gen- 
eral Barr  recommended  that  pending  clarification 
of  the  situation  in  China  no  military  aid  supplies 
be  shipped.  He  pointed  out  that  there  was  not 
only  the  danger  of  these  munitions'  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Chinese  Communists  but  also  the  dan- 
ger that  they  might  be  sold  and  used  in  countries 
engaged  in  internal  dissent  adjacent  to  or  south 
of  China.  On  February  2,  1949,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  James  Forrestal,  presented  the  problem 
posed  by  General  Barr's  report  to  the  top  military 
and  civilian  advisers  of  the  President. 

On  February  3  it  was  agreed  that  the  Presideiit 
should  advise  congressional  leaders  that  it  seemed 
wise,  pending  clarification  of  the  situation,  to  sus- 
pend shipments  except  for  selected  materials  which 
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could  be  used  effectively  in  view  of  the  existing 
military  situation.  It  was  also  agreed  that  he 
should  point  out  to  them  the  danger  that  ship- 
ments might  well  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  or  other  interests  inimical  to  the 
United  States. 

I  concurred  in  these  recommendations. 

On  February  5,  19-19,  the  President,  acting  on 
the  above  recommendations,  called  a  meeting  at 
the  White  House,  attended  by  the  Vice  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Senators  Connally  and 
^^andenberg,  and  Congressmen  Bloom  and  Eaton, 
to  discuss  this  matter.  It  was  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  congressional  advisers  present  that  no 
action  should  be  taken  which  would  in  effect  place 
an  embargo  or  stoppage  on  continued  shipments 
to  China. 

On  February  8,  1949,  the  President  directed 
that,  in  order  not  to  discourage  continued  Chinese 
resistance  to  Communist  aggression,  shipments  of 
military  aid  should  not  be  suspended  or  termi- 
nated but  directed  that  a  close  check  be  kept  on 
the  situation. 

These  are  the  facts  relative  to  the  situation.  It 
is  clear  that  no  proposal  was  put  forward  as  a 
"dramatic  peace  move"  but  that  the  question  at 
the  time  had  to  do  with  whether  deliveries  of  mili- 
tary supplies  in  the  military  situation  of  early 
1949  would  have  any  beneficial  effect  or  might  re- 
sult in  such  equipment  falling  into  Comnumist 
hands.  It  is  also  clear  that  Mr.  Jessup,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
at  the  time,  was  not  involved  in  any  way  in  this 
matter. 


Ambassador  Jessup  Refutes 
Mr.  Stassen's  Charges 

Following  are  texts  of  letters  se7\t  hy  A7nbassa- 
dor  at  Large  Philip  C.  Jessup  to  Senator  John  J. 
Sparkman,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subco?nmdttee 
on  Internal  Security. 

The  first  of  these  letters,  dated  Octoher  10  and 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date,  refers  to 
an  assertion  hy  Harold  E.  Stassen  that  ATnhas- 
sador  Jessup  in  191^7  was  opposed  to  the  Truman 
Doctrine  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey;  the  second 
letter,  dated  October  11  and  released  to  the  press 
on  the  same  date,  substantiates  Mr.  Jessup^s  denial 
that  he  was  presey\t  at  a.  White  House  conference 
on  China  policy  held  on  February  5,  19^9,  as  al- 
leged by  Mr.  Stassen  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security. 

LETTER  OF  OCTOBER  10 

Dear  Senator  Sparkman  : 

M,v  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  communica- 
tion to  you  from  Harold  Stassen  in  which  he 
refers  to  some  lectures  which  I  delivered  at  tlic 


Claremont  College  in  1947.  Mr.  Stassen  asserts 
that  in  one  of  these  lectures  I  opposed  the  Tru- 
man Doctrine  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Tliis  is  a  completely  erroneous  assertion.  I  did 
at  the  time  take  exception  to  the  form  in  which 
the  President  enunciated  the  doctrine  but  not  to 
the  {principle  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  The 
lecture  to  which  Mr.  Stassen  refers  was  published 
by  Claremont  College  in  1947  in  a  book  entitled 
The  Internutional  Problem  of  Governing  Man- 
kind which  I  understand  is  available  to  your  Com- 
mittee. If  this  is  not  the  case,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
procure  a  copy  and  send  it  to  you. 

The  quotation  in  ]\Ir.  Stassen's  telegram  is  a 
composite  of  two  different  passages  in  the  lecture 
separated  by  ten  pages  of  discussion.  The  first 
part  appears  on  page  40  and  the  second  part  on 
page  51.  The  title  of  this  lecture  is  "International 
Guaranty  of  Democratic  Government"  and  its 
general  thesis  is  that  there  are  great  potentialities 
in  and  through  the  United  Nations  for  handling 
international  problems  arising  from  civil  strife. 
The  exception  that  I  took  to  the  President's  state- 
ment on  March  12,  1947,^  enunciating  the  Truman 
Doctrine  was  due  to  my  belief  that  his  statement 
had  not  sufficiently  taken  account  of  the  role  of  the 
United  Nations  in  this  matter.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States,  itself,  took  account  of  tliis 
factor,  to  which  many  people  called  attention  at 
the  time,  through  a  statement  made  by  Ambassa- 
dor Austin  in  the  Security  Council  on  March  28, 
1947.  To  the  same  end  the  Congress  adopted  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  late  Senator  Vandenberg 
a  provision  in  Public  Law  75  approved  May  22, 
1947,  authorizing  aid  to  Greece.  The  preamble  of 
the  law  contains  several  clauses  stating  that  the 
United  States  aid  is  in  support  of  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations.  Section  5  of 
the  Act  provides  that  the  United  States  aid  shall 
be  withdrawn  inter  alia  "If  the  Security  Council 
finds  (with  respect  to  which  finding  the  United 
States  waives  the  exercise  of  any  veto)  or  the 
General  Assemblv  finds  that  action  taken  or  as- 
sistance furnished  by  the  United  Nations  makes 
the  continuance  of  such  assistance  unnecessary  or 
undesirable." 

In  my  lecture  I  referred  to  Ambassador  Austin's 
statement  in  the  Security  Council  but  stated  my 
view  that  clarification  of  our  full  support  of 
United  Nations  procedures  should  have  been  given 
in  advance.  The  course  which  at  the  time  I  advo- 
cated is  the  course  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  actually  followed  in  regard  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  namely,  that  of  extending  aid  in  full 
agreement  andjn  cooperation  with  the  activities  of 
the  United  Nations,  although  it  was  not  found 
appropriate  to  utilize  all  of  the  measure  I  sug- 
gested. This  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been 
successful. 

I  emphasized  the  proved  validity  of  this  policy 
in  an  address  which  I  delivered  in  Washington  on 

'  Bn.i.ETiN  of  Mar.  23,  1947,  p.  534. 
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September  26, 1951  -  (of  which  I  attach  a  copy ) ,  in 
which  I  made  the  following  statement: 

Briefly,  what  we  can  and  what  we  must  do  in  the  face 
of  tlie  Soviet  threat  is  to  proceed  resolutely  upon  our 
present  course.  In  cooperation  with  our  friends  we  must 
continue  to  develop  strength-in-being  which  will  offset 
that  of  the  Soviet  Government  and  its  satellites.  The 
Soviets  are  realists.  They  recognize  facts  and  respect 
strength. 

To  develop  strength  which  is  dedicated  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  has  been  the  unwavering  policy  of  this 
Government  ever  since  the  Soviet  Government  revived 
its  predatory  purposes  following  World  War  II.  It  is  the 
policy  which  underlay  the  Truman  Doctrine — the  Presi- 
dent's resolute  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  announced  in 
1947.  It  is  the  iKilicy  which  inspired  the  Mar.shall  Plan, 
launched  by  General  Marshall  in  1948,  for  aid  to  the 
devastated  nations  of  Europe — the  plan  which  has  ma- 
tured into  EcA,  Point  4,  and  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram. It  is  the  policy  which  met  Soviet  force  in  Berlin 
with  the  great  airlift  in  1948. 

This  policy  produced  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  in  1949. 
It  Is  the  policy  which  underlies  Secretary  Acbeson's  pro- 
gram of  "situations  of  strength" — the  program  charted  in 
his  Berkeley  speech  of  March  16,  1950.^  It  is  the  same 
iwlicy  which  enabled  us  to  act  swiftly  and  decisively,  in 
cooperation  with  the  vast  majority  of  our  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  in  defense  of  Korea  when  it 
was  wantonly  attacked  on  June  25,  1950. 

Later  in  the  speech  I  referred  to  the  success  of 
the  Truman  Doctrine  in  enabling  Greece  to  throw 
off  the  Communist-supported  guerrilla  attack. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  repeating  that  an 
examination  of  the  entire  Claremont  lecture  will 
reveal  that  Mr.  Stassen  is  completely  wrong  in 
intimating  that  I  opposed  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key and  in  his  further  insinuation  that  in  1047  I 
was  expressing  an  isolationist  view.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, the  whole  lecture  is  devoted  to  expounding 
my  conviction  that  the  international  approach 
through  the  United  Nations  is  the  proper  course 
for  the  United  States  to  follow.  This  actually  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Since  Mr.  Stassen's  telegram  was  made  public. 
I  am  also  making  this  letter  public. 


LETTER  OF  OCTOBER  11 

Dear  Senator  Sparkman  : 

Mr.  Harold  Stassen  testified  before  your  sub- 
committee on  the  basis  of  his  recollection  of  a  con- 
versation with  the  late  Senator  Vandenberg  that 
I  had  attended  a  meeting  in  the  White  House  on 
February  5,  1949.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Stassen's 
statement  was  not  correct  has  already  been  estab- 
lished by  the  official  records  of  the  United  States 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations  which  show  that 
I  was  in  New  York  on  February  5, 1949,  and  there- 
fore could  not  have  attended  a  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  same  time.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a 
telegram    from    Ambassador    Austin    citing   the 
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record.  Since  the  question  of  my  attendance  at 
this  meeting  at  the  White  House  has  attracted 
public  attention  I  think  you  would  wish  me  to 
supply  you  for  the  use  of  the  subcommittee  further 
information  regarding  my  activity  on  that  day  and 
during  that  period. 

The  fact  is  that  at  11 :  00  in  the  morning  of  Feb- 
ruary 5.  1949,  when  the  meeting  took  place  in  the 
Wliite  House,  I  was  calling  on  General  Eisen- 
hower, as  President  of  Columbia  Univei-sity,  to 
discuss  with  him  the  extension  of  my  leave  of 
absence  from  the  University  in  order  to  enable  me 
to  continue  in  government  service. 

The  background  of  this  visit  is  as  follows : 

On  January  10, 1949, 1  went  to  the  White  House 
with  Mr.  Lovett,  who  was  then  Acting  Secretary 
of  State.  I  had  come  down  from  New  York  at 
Mr.  Lovett's  request.  We  went  in  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent at  12 :  30  and  discussed  with  him  a  question 
concerning  an  appointment  to  a  United  Nations 
commission  dealing  with  an  aspect  of  the  Pales- 
tine case  with  which  the  United  States  Mission  to 
the  United  Nations  was  concerned;  I  was  then 
attached  to  the  Mission  and  had  been  dealing  with 
the  Palestine  question. 

The  President  also  discussed  with  me  the  ques- 
tion whether  I  would  take  on  another  assignment 
with  the  Government.  I  had  written  him  on  De- 
cember 15,  1948,  submitting  my  resignation,  since, 
as  I  explained,  I  had  been  serving  at  the  United 
States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  during  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  from  Columbia  University, 
which  would  expire  in  February,  1949.  I  told 
the  President  on  January  10  that  I  still  felt  that 
I  should  return  to  my  university  work.  The 
President  said  that  he  would  like  me  to  stay  in  the 
government  service  and  asked  me  to  think  the 
matter  over. 

Mr.  Lovett  remained  with  the  President  after 
I  left,  there  being  a  Cabinet  luncheon  at  the  White 
House  on  that  day. 

According  to  the  travel  vouchers  on  file.  I  came 
back  to  Washington  from  New  York  on  January 
30  and  my  own  records  as  well  as  those  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  show  that  on  the  following  day 
I  saw  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  who  had  taken 
office  on  January  21.  The  Secretary  told  me  that 
the  President  and  he  wished  me  to  stay  on  in  gov- 
ernment service  as  Ambassador  at  Large  and 
after  some  discussion  I  told  him  that  I  would  try 
to  have  my  leave  of  absence  from  Columbia  ex- 
tended in  order  to  take  on  this  work.  On  Febru- 
ary 4  I  sent  to  the  President  and  to  Secretai'y 
Acheson  the  enclosed  letters.  It  appears  from  the 
corrections  on  the  carbons  in  my  file  that  the  let- 
ters were  dictated  on  February  1  but  mailed  on 
February  4.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in 
my  letter  to  the  Secretary  I  referred  to  "our  con- 
versation yesterday"  with  obvious  reference  to  our 
talk  on  the  31st  of  January.    I  returned  to  New 
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York  on  the  night  of  January  31  and  was  in  New 
York  the  rest  of  that  week. 

As  ah-eacl,y  established  by  the  official  records  of 
the  United  States  Mission,  I  left  the  office  of  the 
Mission  at  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City,  at 
10 :30  on  the  morning  of  February  5  and  went  to 
Columbia  University  where  I  saw  President  Eisen- 
hower about  extending  my  leave  of  absence. 
Under  date  of  February  9  I  sent  to  General  Eisen- 
hower a  formal  request  for  such  further  leave 
which  I  had  first  dictated  on  February  1  but  pre- 
sumably had  not  wished  to  send  until  I  had  talked 
with  him.  On  February  10, 1949  it  was  announced 
that  the  President  had  appointed  me  Ambassador 
at  Large.''  On  February  12,  General  Eisenhower 
wrote  me  that  the  University  had  granted  my  ex- 
tended leave.  Copies  of  that  letter  and  of  my 
letter  of  February  9  are  attached.  On  March  1, 
1949,  the  Senate  confirmed  my  appointment  as 
Ambassador  at  Large.^ 

It  is  further  pei-tinent  for  me  to  state  that  dur- 
ing January  and  February  1949,  I  was  not  con- 
cerned with  the  questions  of  the  China  policy  of 
the  United  States  and  did  not  participate  in  any 
of  the  discussions  leading  up  to  the  Wliite  House 
conference  of  February  5.  During  this  period  I 
did  represent  the  United  States  at  meetings  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  dealing  with  the 
Indonesian  question  and,  at  one  session,  with  the 
Kashmir  case.  As  appears  from  the  facts  which  I 
have  set  forth  above,  up  until  January  31,  1949, 1 
was  planning  to  retire  from  government  service 
and  return  to  my  duties  at  Columbia  University. 
It  was  not  until  the  end  of  June  1949,  that  my 
assignments  in  the  Department  of  State  began  to 
include  questions  of  general  Far  Eastern  Policy. 
For  the  convenience  of  the  Committee  I  enclose 
herewith  a  list  of  my  principal  official  assignments 
from  January  5, 1948,  to  the  present. 


To:  Srrrrtnrii  of  State 

No. :  UNMIS  68,  October  9, 1951  5  :  50  p.  m. 

For:  Paul  Meyer,  UNA,  and  Adrian  Fisher,  L 
Re :  Ambassador  Jessup's  Whereabouts  Feb.  5,  1949 

In  reply  to  Department  query  by  phone  today,  offi- 
cial records  of  U.S.  Mission  to  U.N.  show  that  Ambas- 
sador Jessup  was  conveyed  in  one  of  our  vehicles  from  our 
office  at  2  Park  Avenue  to  Columbia  University  between 
10 :  30  and  11 :  00  a.  m.  on  February  5,  1949,  and  subse- 
quently from  Columbia  University  to  his  temporary  resi- 
dence at  407  East  44  Street,  arriving  at  the  latter  at  1 :  00 
p.  m.  Five  minutes  later  he  was  driven  in  the  mission 
car  to  his  office  at  2  Park  Avenue.  Our  records  show  he 
was  the  sole  passenger  on  that  trip. 

In  addition,  our  official  mission  records  show  that 
Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Jessup  were  among  the  guests  at 
an  official  dinner  given  by  Mrs.  Austin  and  myself  that 
evening  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  honor  of  tlie  departure 
from  this  country  of  the  French  Ambassador  to  the  U.N., 
M.  Parodi. 

Austin 


Enclosure  2 


Febbuabt  4,  1949 


Dear  Dean  : 

As  I  told  you  in  our  conversation  yesterday,  I  appreciate 
very  deeply  your  wanting  me  to  take  on  the  new  job. 
Certainly  one  of  the  aspects  of  it  which  makes  it  particu- 
larly attractive  is  the  fact  that  it  is  you  wlio  will  be  Secre- 
tarv.  If  I  can  be  helpful  to  you  in  carrying  on  your 
terrific  job  that  will  be  something  worth  while.  I  do  feel 
deeply,  however,  as  I  told  you,  that  I  have  a  sincere  con- 
viction that  I  should  take  on  this  work  on  a  temporary 
basis,  not  onlv  because  I  am  convinced  a  career  of  re- 
search and  writing  is  the  one  to  which  I  ought  to  return, 
but  because  I  think  from  the  Department's  point  of  view 
this  set-up  ought  to  be  considered  an  experimental  one 

Since  the  President  talked  with  me  about  the  matter,  I 
have  felt  that  I  ought  to  write  to  him  also.     I  enclose  a 
copy  of  the  letter  which  I  am  sending  him. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Philip  C.  Jessup 


Enclosure  3 


Februaby  4,   1949 


'  Ibid.,  Feb.  13,  1949,  p.  185. 
'  md..  Mar.  13,  1949,  p.  332. 
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Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  have  learned  from  Dean  Acheson  that,  in  accord 
with  what  you  told  me  personally,  you  do  not  wish  to 
accept  my  resignation  from  Government  service  at  this 
time.  I  must  of  course  accept  your  decision  and  I  deeply 
appreciate  this  indication  of  your  confidence  in  me.  At 
the  same  time,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  mind  my  saying 
that  I  have  not  changed  my  own  conviction  that  X  can, 
in  the  long  run,  render  greater  service  in  my  university 

1  understand  the  needs  of  the  moment  and  the  difficulty 
of  finding  new  personnel  at  short  notice.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  number  of  other  persons 
who  can,  in  the  ensuing  years,  share  and  take  over  various 
of  the  tasks  which  need  to  be  performed  in  the  conduct 
of  our  international  relations.  I  therefore  ask  you  to 
allow  me  to  take  on  a  new  assignment  on  a  temporary 
basis  and  to  defer  the  acceptance  of  my  resignation 
from  Government  service  only  until  the  time  marked  by 
the  end  of  the  fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  which  will  meet  in  September  of 
this  year  and  which  presumably  will  end  in  December 
1949.  During  the  interval  I  am  sure  you  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  select  some- 
one to  continue  with  this  work. 

I  should  also  like  to  say  that,  despite  my  basic  convic- 
tion that  I  should  return  to  Columbia  University,  in  ac- 
cepting a  further  temporary  governmental  assignment  I 
do  with  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction  that  any  work 
which  I  now  undertake  in  connection  with  our  interna- 
tional relations  is  to  be  done  under  your  leadership  and 
that  of  Dean  Acheson.  The  general  program  laid  down 
in  your  inaugural  address  and  the  i)hilosophy  umlerlying 
it  seem  to  me  to  give  great  promise  of  accomplishments 
of  vast  historical  significance  in  terms  of  a  foreign  policy 
based  upon  the  United  Nations  and  the  strengthening 
of  that  organization. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Philip  C.  Jessup 

[Enclosure  4,  not  here  printed,  is  a  letter  dated  Febru- 
ary 9,  1949,  from  Ambassador  Jessup  to  Dwiiiht  D.  Eisen- 
hower, president  of  Columbia  University,  requesting  an 
additional  year's  leave  of  absence.  The  reply  (enclosure 
5),  dated  February  12,  states: 

"The  university  feels  justly  proud  of  the  high  honor  con- 
ferred upon  you  by  President  Truman  and  Secretary 
.\cheson.  We  regret  you  will  not  be  back  with  us  as  we 
so  confidently  expected,  but  our  traditions  of  public  service 
are  such  that  we  grant  you,  without  hesitation,  the  leave 
of  absence  for  the  additional  year  you  request  to  permit 
you  to  fill  the  important  post  of  Ambassador  at  Large." 

Enclosure  6.  not  here  printed,  is  a  list  of  Ambas.sador 
Jessup's  principal  assignments  since  January  5,  1948.] 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Conference  on  World  Land  Tenure  Problems 


On  October  8  the  Conference  on  World  Land 
Tenure  Problems  was  convened  at  Madison,  Wis.; 
the  Conference,  sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  attended  by  representatives  of  50 
countries,  will  continue  until  November  17. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON' 

I  would  like  to  express  our  interest  in  and  sup- 
port of  a  significant  event  which  opened  yes- 
terday at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  is  convening  in 
Madison,  a  Conference  on  World  Land  Tenure 
Problems.  For  6  weeks,  men  and  women  from 
50  countries  are  going  to  be  studying  at  this  Con- 
ference what  can  be  done  about  protjlems  having 
to  do  with  land  use  and  landownership — includ- 
ing such  questions  as  how  to  improve  agricultural 
marketing  techniques,  how  to  get  better  farm- 
credit  systems,  and  what  can  be  done  about  out- 
moded land-tenure  systems.  Following  the  Con- 
ference, a  group  of  younger  representatives  of 
about  25  of  these  countries  will  study  the  same 
subjects  in  more  detail  for  a  year. 

We  think  this  is  worth  widespread  attention 
because  this  project  is  a  first-rate  example  of 
people-to-people  diplomacy  which  grows  right  out 
of  our  own  American  experience. 

These  are  matters  which  directly  affect  the  lives 
of  three  quarters  of  the  world's  population.  For 
millions  of  people  in  the  world,  there  is  no  more 
urgent  problem  than  the  impoverishment  result- 
ing from  primitive  methods  of  cultivation  of  the 
land  under  antiquated  systems  of  landownership. 
Soviet  propagandists  have  dangled  promises  of 
great  changes  to  these  impoverished  and  hungry 
people,  and  to  many,  in  such  a  state,  it  may  have 
seemed  that  any  change  must  be  an  improvement. 

'  Made  on  Oct.  9  anrl  released  tn  the  press  on  the  same 
date. 


But  the  peasants  of  Eastern  Europe,  like  the  pea- 
sants of  Russia,  have  learned  that  Soviet  "col- 
lectivization," or  land  reform  imposed  from  the 
top,  brings  worse  oppression  than  before. 

Instead  of  this  false  lure  to  desperate  people, 
we  believe  that  an  exchange  of  experiences  among 
the  free  democracies  can  offer  real  guidance  and 
help.  In  our  own  country,  almost  from  the  very 
beginning  of  our  national  existence,  we  have  re- 
garded our  family-sized  farms,  our  homestead 
laws,  our  laws  relating  to  farm  ci-edit,  as  being  of 
fundamental  importance  to  the  prosperity  and  sta- 
bility of  the  entire  nation.  Our  democracy  has  its 
roots  in  a  sound  land  policy. 

We  have  sought  to  demonstrate  this  conviction 
on  our  part  in  the  Occupation  of  Japan,  where 
under  General  MacArthur's  leadership,  a  land 
policy  was  instituted  under  which  about  Ma  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  are  now  full  owners  of  the  land 
they  cultivate,  in  contrast  to  some  30  percent  6 
years  ago. 

This  practical  example,  coupled  with  the  im- 
provements in  techniques  of  farming  which  are 
being  demonstrated  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
under  the  Point  Four  Program,  can  help  millions 
of  people  to  understand  that  freedom  and  progress 
move  forward  hand-in-hand. 

We  wish  to  congratulate  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin on  sponsoring  an  international  conference 
of  such  significance.  It  is  a  genuinely  constructive 
fulfillment  of  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  on  land 
reform  which  have  been  adopted  within  the  past 
year  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  and  more 
recently  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
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WORLD  FARMING  POPULATION  AROUSED 
BY  KNOWLEDGE  OF   GREENER    PASTURES 

by  Willard  L.  Thorp 

Assistant  Secretmy  for  Economic  Affaii's  - 

In  all  probability,  there  have  never  before  been 
so  many  dissatisiied  people  in  the  world.  This  is 
not  because  there  is  more  starvation,  more  pain,  or 
more  misery  than  at  other  times.  The  facts  are 
quite  to  the  contrary.  Tlie  rising  discontent  is 
rather  because  of  knowledge — the  increased 
knowledge  of  how  other  people  live.  When  people 
lived  in  isolated  communities,  completely  ignorant 
of  the  world  beyond  the  horizon,  they  had  only 
local  standards  of  comparison.  But  today,  they 
have  information,  and  misinformation,  about  the 
delights  of  distant  green  pastures.  This  becomes 
the  basis  of  resentment  against  their  lives  and 
their  surroundings.  The  resulting  discontent  is 
responsible  for  much  of  today's  political  instabil- 
ity and  economic  unrest. 

The  answer  lies  in  large  part  in  further  in- 
creasing the  flow  of  knowledge.  If  greater 
knowledge  has  contributed  to  the  creation  of  dis- 
content, it  can  also  be  an  instrument  for  dealing 
with  it.  The  discontent  also  creates  an  oppor- 
tunity. Periods  of  complacency  are  never  periods 
of  progress.  Given  a  desire  for  improvement, 
streams  of  knowledge  can  flow  back  to  these  people 
in  many  countries,  and  they  can  benefit  from  the 
experience  of  others  who  have  made  greater 
progress. 

In  this  general  context,  no  one  can  possibly 
overstate  the  importance  of  the  problems  which 
you  have  come  to  Madison  to  consider,  those  re- 
lating to  land,  and  the  people  on  the  land.  You 
will  be  talking  about  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
population.  There  are  many  countries  where 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  people  are  on  the 
land.  In  no  country  can  their  problems  and  atti- 
tudes be  disregarded.  This  Conference,  and  each 
of  you  individually,  can  contribute  greatly  to  the 
development  and  flow  of  knowledge  so  essential 
to  the  process  of  economic  and  social  betterment. 

Problems  of  the  Tenant  Farmer 

There  are  tremendous  differences  in  the  lives 
and  productivity  of  the  people  on  the  land, 
throughout  the  world.  Let  me  describe  the  kind 
of  situation  which  presents  the  greatest  problems. 
Let  us  consider  a  farmer  who  has  to  support  his 
family  of  six  on  tlie  produce  of  less  than  2  acres. 
He  does  not  own  the  land.  He  rents  it  from  an 
absentee  landlord  who  takes  two-thirds  of  the 
crop  for  rent.  He  has  no  security  of  tenure.  He 
doesn't  know  how  long  he  can  work  on  this  farm. 
Another  tenant  may  come  along  next  year  and 
offer  even  higher  rent.     This  farmer  has  had  to 


'  Excerpt.s  from  an  adrlress  made  before  the  Conference 
on  World  Land  Tenure  Problems  on  Oct.  9  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


borrow  money  from  a  professional  money  lender. 
He  pays  40  percent  interest  and  his  debt  is  bigger 
now  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  He  has  friends  who 
pay  00  percent  interest — one  who  borrows  at  80 
percent. 

This  farmer  of  oui-s  is  tired  and  discouraged. 
He  has  to  farm  on  worn-out  soil  with  the  most 
primitive  tools.  He  can  never  allow  any  land  to 
be  fallow,  and  he  has  never  even  heard  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer.  He  uses  seed  saved  from  his 
own  crop  of  the  year  before.  His  2  acres  are  di- 
vided into  3  plots,  all  widely  scattered.  It  takes 
him  almost  2  hours  to  go  from  his  home  to  the 
nearest  plot.  That  part  of  his  crop  which  he  sells 
he  takes  to  market  on  the  back  of  a  donkey.  And 
when  he  gets  it  to  market,  he  must  take  whatever 
price  is  offered — he  has  no  method  of  storage. 

Last  year  he  had  nothing  to  market.  He  gave 
all  his  surplus  to  the  money  lender  in  partial  pay- 
ment of  his  interest  charges.  I  need  not  describe 
his  standard  of  living — it  can  hardly  be  called 
subsistence. 

The  problem  of  this  farmer  is  not  that  he  does 
not  work  hard  enough,  although  his  energies  may 
be  sapped  by  bad  health  conditions  and  malnu- 
trition. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  works  from  dawn 
to  dark.  His  difficulty  is  that  he  is  enmeshed  in 
an  archaic  economic  and  social  system.  He  is  the 
victim  of  a  state  of  technological  ignorance  and 
of  the  absence  of  the  help  which  might  be  pro- 
vided by  capital,  equipment,  marketing  organiza- 
tion, and  the  like. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  best  solution  for 
a  country  where  such  conditions  prevail  is  to  dis- 
regard the  situation  of  farmers  like  this  and  place 
emphasis  upon  industrial  development.  I  do  not 
wish  to  decry  the  importance  of  industrial  devel- 
opment, but  it  is  a  tragic  conclusion  to  insist  that 
it  is  the  exclusive  path  to  economic  betterment. 
Surely  the  improvement  of  agriculture  must  be  a 
prime  objective  of  economic  development. 

"Land  Reform"  Sometimes  Synonymous 
With  Collectivization 

A  general  program  to  alleviate  land  problems 
is  frequently — though  not  always — referred  to  as 
land  reform.  This  assembly  is  called  the  Con- 
ference on  World  Land  Tenure  Problems.  The 
U.N.  General  Assembly  and  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  have  used  the  label  "land  reform" 
in  their  resolutions  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  wish 
to  quibble  over  words,  but  sometimes  labels  are 
misleading,  and  I  wish  to  sound  a  note  of  caution. 
In  some  parts  of  the  world,  the  term  "land  re- 
form" has  been  widely  used  as  a  cover  for  the 
ruthless  confiscation  of  the  land  by  the  State  and 
the  liquidation  of  private  holdings  and  often  of 
private  holders  as  well.  The  propaganda  appeal 
of  the  label  is  strong,  but  such  a  process  is  not  land 
reform  in  any  sense.  It  begins  with  the  promise  of 
land  to  the  farmer.     Very  quietly   it  becomes 
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merely  the  transfer  of  ownership  from  private 
owners  to  the  State.  Tliere  is  no  improvement  in 
the  status  of  the  worker  on  the  hvnd.  Instead,  in 
many  instances,  harsh  production  quotas  and  de- 
livery deadlines  make  the  farmer's  condition  worse 
—often  desperate.  A  story  in  the  New  York 
Ti7nes  a  few  davs  ago  (September  2G,  1951)  con- 
firms this  fact'.  It  tells  of  desperate  Soviet 
farmers  who  have  resorted  to  stealing  from  the 
collective  farms.  As  a  result,  new  regulations 
have  had  to  be  established  requiring  that  the  books 
and  accounts  of  collective  farms  be  audited  U  times 
a  year  by  Communist  Party  and  Government 
officials. 

This  is  not  land  reform.  Nothing  can  be  called 
land  reform  which  does  not  have  as  its  basic  and 
primary  concern  the  improved  welfare  of  the  man 
•who  works  the  land.  The  economic  and  social 
institutions  surrounding  his  life  on  the  farm  must 
be  improved  to  bring  him  a  higher  standard  of 
living  and  increased  psychological  satisfactions. 

There  are  many  who  think  of  land  reform  pri- 
marily as  redistribution  of  the  land — as  the  break- 
ing up  of  large  landholdings  into  small  ones.  This 
may  be  a  part  of  a  land-reform  program,  but  cer- 
tainly only  one  part — and  not  the  most  important 
one  at  that.  In  fact,  there  are  certain  crop  and 
land  conditions  where  large-scale  enterprises  may 
be  the  most  efficient,  although  there  still  may  be 
opportunities  for  economic  and  social  improve- 
ment. 

The  U.  N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Geneva  adopted  a  resolution 
which  indicates  quite  clearly  the  broad  range  of 
objectives  that  nmst  be  sought  in  a  genuine  land- 
reform  program.^  This  resolution,  which  was  in- 
troduced and  strongly  supported  by  the  United 
States,  covers  efficient  size  of  farm  units,  security 
of  tenure  on  the  land,  the  right  to  ownership  of 
land  by  the  man  who  works  it,  clear  titles  to  land 
and  water,  adequate  credit  at  reasonable  rates, 
more  efficient  marketing  methods,  and  equitable 
taxes  on  land  and  its  produce.  The  resolution  also 
suggests  the  development  of  farm  cooperatives 
for  cultivation,  marketing,  and  processing  agri- 
cultural products. 

These  recommendations  relate  directly  to  agri- 
cultural matters.  But  there  are  other  problems 
■which  do  not  arise  from  defects  in  the  agrarian 
structure  itself.  These  too  nmst  be  remedied  if 
the  strictly  agricultural  programs  are  to  succeed. 
The  Economic  and  Social  Council  recognized  this 
important  fact  in  its  resolution.  It  rcconnnended 
diversification  of  economies  so  that  agriculture 
might  be  better  integrated  into  general  economic 
development.  It  rcconnnended  the  establishment 
of  small-scale  and  cottage  industries.  It  urged 
nations  to  develop  literacy  programs,  to  engage  in 
research,  and  to  extend  education  through  exten- 
sion services.  It  might  well  also  have  noted  the 
relevance  of  i)ublic-health  programs. 

'  r.i :i.i.KTiN  of  Sept.  17,  1951,  p.  473. 


These  many  elements  in  a  genuine  land-refoi-ra 
program  must,  of  course,  be  spelled  out  in  much 
greater  detail.  They  will  vary  in  their  form  and 
applicability  from  country  to  country.  However, 
in  one  respect  they  will  be  similar  everywhere — 
they  often  will  require  political  action.  In  a 
number  of  countries  there  are  many  competent 
persons  who  understand  the  economics  of  land 
reform.  There  are  many  who  know  the  tech- 
niques. But  frequently  these  talents  cannot  be 
put  to  work.  The  required  legislation  may  be 
lacking.  Necessary  funds  are  not  appropriated. 
Substantial  progress  often  requires  political  de- 
cisions, and  there  are  often  strong-vested  interests 
which  stand  in  the  way. 

This  problem  may  have  to  be  solved  before  con- 
siderable economic  benefits  can  be  realized. 
Where  this  is  true,  a  long  and  careful  educational 
program  may  have  to  be  instituted.  Widespread 
public  education  through  discussion  may  be  nec- 
essary. The  benefits  of  an  improved  land-system 
will  have  to  be  made  clear  at  every  level — na- 
tional, state,  and  local ;  in  the  cities  as  well  as 
on  the  farms. 

This  is  a  difficult  problem,  but  one  not  without 
hope  of  solution.  Each  one  of  us  has  within  our 
own  governmental  structure  the  means  of  solution 
through  our  own  established  processes.  It  re- 
quires work  and  imagination,  but  it  can  be  done. 
In  fact,  it  must  be  done. 

The  United  States  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  improving  the  lot  of  the  farmer  on  the  land — 
land  reform,  if  you  will — since  the  very  begin- 
ning of  its  national  existence. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  our  land  problems 
have  been  different  from  those  of  many  other 
countries.  In  many  respects  they  have  been  less 
acute.  We  were  most  generously  endowed  with 
fertile  soil.  We  have  never  experienced  severe 
population  pressure  on  the  land.  We  have  had 
large  areas  of  public  lands  to  dispose  of,  but, 
nevertheless,  we  have  had  land  problems  to  solve. 
In  common  with  others,  we  will  continue  to  have 
problems.  This  is  not  a  reason  for  complaint. 
It  is  the  pattern  of  any  evolving  and  progressive 
society. 

U.S.  Policy:    Farmer-Owned,  Family-Sized  Farms 

For  ourselves,  we  in  the  United  States  have 
been  firm  believers  in  the  farmer-owned,  family- 
sized  farm.  We  consider  it  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
a  healthy  agriculture  and  a  vigorous  tlomocracj'. 
For  this  reason  we  began  very  early  in  our  national 
life  to  make  it  relatively  easy  for  farmers  to  pur- 
chase Government-owned  lands  in  parcels  of  mod- 
erate size.  Back  as  far  as  1800,  ]iublic  lands  were 
sold  at  $2  an  acre.  Later  we  encouraged  the  family 
farmer  by  selling  SO  acres  at  $1.25  an  acre.  And 
this  liberal  tendency  continued  througii  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Homestead  Act  of  18(52.  This  Act  gave, 
without  charge,  ICO  acres  to  anyone  who  would. 
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reside  upon  and  cultivate  the  land  for  5  years.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  made  purchase  of  these  lands 
too  easy.  Out  of  this  policy  arose  one  of  our  most 
difficult  problems,  the  careless  and  wasteful  utiliza- 
tion of  land. 

It  soon  became  clear  to  us  that  oiimership  and 
proper  size  of  farm  unit  were  not  in  themselves 
enough  for  a  sound  land  policy.  A  happy  and 
prosperous  farmer  and  a  healthy  agriculture 
could  be  assured  only  with  the  addition  of  agricul- 
tural education  and  research,  adequate  financial 
and  marketing  arrangements,  good  transportation 
at  reasonable  rates,  a  fair  tax  structure,  and  so  on. 
In  1862  our  Congress  passed  a  law  giving  public 
lands  to  each  State  to  endow  and  support  a  college 
where  instruction  was  to  be  given  in  agriculture 
and  the  mechanical  arts.  In  1887  another  Act 
provided  funds  for  the  establishment  of  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  in  the  various  state  col- 
leges. Additional  programs  have  provided  funds 
for  distribution  among  the  state  agricultural  col- 
leges for  short-term  winter  courses,  correspondence 
courses,  lectures,  and  publications  dealing  with 
land  and  related  problems. 

Agricultural  education  was  augmented  by  the 
creation  of  a  Federal  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
to  collect  and  disseminate  agricultural  information 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States.  This 
bureau  later  became  a  Government  Department 
whose  head,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  a 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

We  have  had  to  pass  laws  to  provide  credit  for 
the  farmer.  Some  needed  money  to  buy  lands; 
others  needed  funds  to  tide  them  over  from  one 
crop  to  another.  Ordinary  commercial  banks  did 
not  meet  this  need,  so,  in  1916,  we  established  a 
system  of  Federal  land  banks.  Later  we  organized 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  which  provides 
a  coordinated  system  for  the  extension  of  both 
short-  and  long-term  credit  to  farmers.  This  was 
helpful  to  the  established  family-farmer,  but  it 
didn't  solve  the  problem  of  the  farm  tenant  or  the 
hired  farm-worker  who  wanted  to  buy  a  farm.  To 
encourage  this  development,  we  enacted  legislation 
to  authorize  loans  which  could  be  repaid  over  a 
period  of  40  years.  Small  farmers  can  get  loans 
to  enlarge  their  farms  or  to  build  them  up  with 
livestock  and  equipment. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  things  we  have  done 
to  improve  the  position  of  the  farmer  on  the  land 
in  the  United  States.  These,  together  with  others, 
such  as  encouragement  and  aid  to  cooperatives  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  to  assure  fair  and 
nondiscriminatory  freight  rates,  constitute  our 
land-reform  program.  We  still  have  problems, 
especially  those  involving  the  tenant  farmer,  the 
share  cropper,  the  hired  farm-worker,  and  more 
recently,  the  migratory  farm-worker.  We  are 
still  struggling  with  these  problems,  but  even  in 
such  difficult  fields,  substantial  progress  has  been 
made. 
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U.S.  Interest  in  Land  Problems  of  Other  Nations 

Our  interest  in  solutions  to  land  problems  has 
not  only  persisted  through  the  years  but  it  has 
extended  to  the  problems  of  our  neighbors  in  the 
world  community.  This  is  indicated,  in  part,  by 
our  strong  support  last  fall  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  Resolution  on  Land  Reform  and  of  our 
active  role  in  promoting  the  Land  Reform  Reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
in  Geneva  this  summer. 

It  has  been  further  demonstrated  in  Japan 
where,  under  the  Allied  Occupation,  we  encour- 
aged the  Japanese  Government  to  initiate,  and 
assisted  it  in  the  execution  of,  extensive  land- 
reform  measures.  This  program,  which  I  under- 
stand will  be  discussed  in  detail  during  the  course 
of  this  Conference,  achieved  notable  changes  in  a 
centuries-old,  uneconomic,  and  anti-democratic 
land-system.  It  brought  substantial  benefits  to 
3,000,000  Japanese  farmers,  50  percent  of  the 
total.  Only  30  percent  of  Japanese  farmers  were 
full  owners  of  the  land  which  they  cultivated 
before  land  reform.  Today  approximately  85 
percent  are  full  owners  of  the  land  they  work 
The  percentage  of  land  operated  by  full'tenants 
has  been  reduced  from  46  percent  to  12  percent. 
Absentee  ownership  has  almost  completely  dis- 
appeared. All  of  this  was  done  in  a  little  more 
than  2  years  in  a  thoroughly  orderly  and  demo- 
cratic way. 

There  are  other  examples  of  active  land-reform 
programs  in  other  countries,  most  of  which  you 
will  be  discussing  later  in  the  Conference— India, 
the  Philippines,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  many  others. 
We  can  all  learn  mucli  from  each  other's  experi- 
ence. All  of  them  deserve  our  closest  study  and 
friendly  encouragement. 

I  have  spoken  about  the  experience  of  the 
United  States  with  land  problems.  I  wish  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  fomi  and 
structure  of  American  land-institutions  and  prac- 
tices provide  the  solution  to  the  problems  of  other 
countries.  Certainly  forms  and  structures  suitable 
to  the  American  economy  may  not  be  suitable  to 
others.  Each  nation  must  find  solutions  to  its  own 
problems  within  the  framework  of  its  own  cul- 
tural and  institutional  background.  U.S.  experi- 
ence will  be  helpful  principally  as  it  can  be  modi- 
fied and  adapted  to  other  situations. 

But  while  we  hold  no  special  brief  for  American 
form  and  structure,  we  do  feel  a  sense  of  pride  in 
the  motives  and  methods  of  land  reform  as  applied 
by  the  United  States  and  by  other  nations  of  the 
free  world.  We  feel  this  because  in  both  motives 
and  methods,  there  is  a  critical  difference  between 
land  reform  as  practiced  in  the  free  world  and 
wliat  has  been  improperly  called  "land  reform"  in 
the  Soviet-dominated  world.  With  respect  to  mo- 
tives, we  seek  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of 
the  farmer,  rather  than  the  consolidation  of  the 
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power  of  the  State.  Witli  respect  to  method,  we 
have  followed  an  orderly  constitutional  pj-ocess 
rather  than  rely  upon  the  confiscation  of  property 
and  the  liquidation  of  land  owners,  with  all  its 
attendant  hai-dship.  The  results  of  our  motives 
and  methods  have  been  just  as  revolutionary,  but 
they  have  achieved  the  goal  of  genuine  improve- 
ment in  a  thoroughly  practical  and  democratic 
way. 

Foundations  for  Improvement  of  World-Wide 
Land  Systems 

The  report  on  land  I'cform  by  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tary-General, published  in  June  of  this  year,  is  an 
important  new  document  in  this  field.  It  reveals 
land  problems  of  almost  f  rigjitening  proportions. 
It  shows  the  terrific  job  ahead  of  us.  In  another 
sense,  however,  the  report  presents  a  picture  of 
promise.  It  records  that  a  large  number  of  coun- 
tries have  recognized  the  importance  of  their  land 
problems  and  have  set  about  to  solve  them.  It 
reveals  what  amounts  to  a  world-wide  movement 
to  improve  the  life  and  output  of  the  farmer  on 
the  land. 

The  important  question  is :  how  can  this  move- 
ment toward  land  reform  be  encouraged '?  Again 
there  must  be  national  answers.  It  is  basically  the 
job  for  the  people  of  each  nation.  They  must  want 
it.  They  must  see  the  importance  of  land  prob- 
lems to  their  own  national  development.  They 
must  become  aware  of  the  promise  which  land 
reform  holds  for  their  future.  They  must  define 
their  own  goals  and  shape  their  programs  in  the 
light  of  their  own  institutional  backgrounds. 
They  must  set  about  the  task  of  training  their  own 
technicians.  They  must  create  a  political  envii-on- 
ment  favorable  to  the  development  of  an  improved 
land-system. 

It  is  only  upon  this  foundation  that  the  en- 
couragement and  assistance  of  others  can  be  built. 
The  United  Nations  and  its  agencies  can  render 
great  assistance.  The  Fao,  Unesco,  the  Ilo — 
each  within  its  own  field  of  special  competence — 
can  help  by  accumulating  technical  "know-how" 
and  by  making  it  available  to  interested  nations. 
They  shoidd  be  requested  to  do  so.  The  United 
Nations  and  its  agencies  can  and  should  be  urged 
to  arrange  their  meetings  to  assure  the  full  ex- 
change of  land  experience  among  nations. 

Great  good  and  much  encouragement  can  come 
from  nongovernmental  conferences  like  this  one. 
I  can  visualize  regional  conferences  of  this  kind 
being  organized  in  the  future — one  in  Asia,  one  in 
Latin  America,  another  in  Europe,  still  anotlier 
in  the  Middle  East.  Wider  participation  through- 
out the  area,  and  a  sharjjer  focus  on  the  problems 
discussed,  would  provide  mutual  assistance  of 
immense  value. 

The  United  States  has  no  special  responsibility 
for,  and  no  unique  competence  in,  solving  land 
problems  the  world  over.    Solutions  to  these  prob- 


lems do  not  lie  in  the  heads,  or  hands,  or  pockets, 
of  any  one  nation.  We  have,  howevei',  encouraged 
and  supported  the  land-reform  programs  of  other 
nations.  We  will  continue  that  encouragement 
and  sujjport.  You  may  be  sure  that  we  will  con- 
tinue, as  we  have  in  the  past,  to  support  land 
reforms  through  international  organizations,  such 
as  the  General  Assembly,  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization. 

We  want  to  do  more  than  this  to  encourage 
genuine  land  reform.  In  the  past,  the  IT.  S.  Gov- 
ernment has  provided  technical  aid  in  connection 
with  problems  of  economic  and  social  organization, 
as  well  as  the  technological  problems  involved  in 
land  tenure  and  related  fields.  We  have  provided 
both  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  drain, 
irrigate,  and  otherwise  reclaim,  lands  not  under 
cultivation.  We  have  provided  technical  and  fi- 
nancial aid  to  industrialization  and  other  worthy 
projects  which  have  also  served  the  purpose  of 
providing  employment  for  surplus  farm-popula- 
tions. We  will  continue  to  do  these  things.  We 
will  do  whatever  else  we  can  appropriately  do  to 
encourage  and  assist  programs  which  show  prom- 
ise of  bringing  lasting  benefits  to  farm  people  and 
of  enhancing  the  role  of  agriculture  in  the  na- 
tional economy. 

I  liave  great  hoi>es  for  this  Conference,  as  I  am 
sure  each  of  you  have.  We  do  not,  of  course,  ex- 
pect final  solutions  to  the  problems  or  even  to 
segments  of  problems.  Land  problems  arise  only 
in  part  from  the  land  itself.  They  arise  more 
from  the  relationship  of  people  to  the  land,  the 
dependence  of  people  upon  the  land,  and  their 
attitudes  toward  it.  As  one  goal  is  reached  or 
approached,  another  goal  emerges.  The  solution 
to  one  problem  sows  the  seed  of  still  other  prob- 
lems. The  continuous  quest  for  a  better  life  itself 
creates  fresh  problems. 

You  have  undertaken  to  explore  a  problem  of 
tremendous  significance.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  ma- 
jor contributor  to  the  unrest  so  prevalent  in  the 
world  today.  The  problem  is  difficult  and  com- 
plex. The  stakes  are  high.  The  rewards  of  a 
succe.ssful  attack  upon  the  problem  are  immeas- 
urable. They  will  come  in  terms  of  a  happier 
and  more  humane  life,  a  more  efficient  economy,  a 
more  vigorous  democrac}',  and  a  stable  and  last- 
ing peace.  On  behalf  of  my  Government  I  wel- 
come you  to  Madison  and  am  happy  to  extend  to 
you  our  very  best  wishes  for  a  successful  and 
fruitful  conference. 


The  United  States  in  tlie  United  Nations 

A  weekly  feature,  does  not  appear  in  this 
issue,  but  will  be  resumed  in  the  issue  of 
October  29. 
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International  Materials  Conference 


Nickel  and  Cobalt  Allocation  Accepted 

The  InternatioiKil  Materials  Conference  an- 
nounced on  October  11  that  the  governments  of  the 
countries  represented  on  the  Manganese-Nickel- 
Cobalt  Committee  have  accepted  the  Committee's 
recommendation  that  plans  of  distribution  of 
nickel  and  cobalt  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1951 
be  put  into  operation  at  once.  These  countries  are 
the  following:  Belgium  (representing  Benelux), 
Brazil,  Canada,  Cuba,  France,  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  India,  Norway,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States. 

The  plans  of  allocation  have  been  forwarded  to 
all  intei-ested  governments  for  immediate  imple- 
mentation. 

In  both  cases  the  total  available  production  of 
primary  metal,  oxides,  and  salts  of  all  participat- 
ing countries  has  been  taken  into  account  for 
distribution ;  individual  allocations  represent  en- 
titlements for  consumption  in  the  fourth  quarter, 
out  of  domestic  j^roduction  or  imports.  At  the 
same  time  the  Committee  has  calculated  the  net 
amount  that  each  country  shall  purchase  for  im- 
port or  sell  for  export  during  the  quarter. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  countries  normally  im- 
porting semimanufactured  products  will  continue 
to  receive  sufficient  supplies  of  these  products  for 
essential  end  uses,  the  Committee  recommended 
that  exporting  countries  maintain  their  exports  in 
accordance  with  normal  patterns  of  trade  and  at  a 
level  commensurate  with  their  allocation. 

In  accepting  the  plans  of  distribution,  govern- 
ments assume  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that 
their  allocations  are  not  exceeded  and  for  taking 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  implement  the 
plans. 

All  countries  were  urged  to  adopt  measures  to 
eliminate  nonessential  uses  of  these  metals  and  to 
encourage,  where  possible,  tlieir  substitution  by 
metals  more  readily  available.  In  this  connection 
it  was  recommended  that  countries  using  pure 
nickel  or  a  high  nickel  alloy  for  coinage  consider 
the  possibility  of  substituting  a  down-graded 
alloy  or  plated  material. 

Nonmember  governments  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  supplement  the  information  submitted 
by  them  by  oral  representations  to  the  Committee 
concerning  their  individual  requirements.  It  has 
been  provided  that  all  governments  would  have 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Committee  within  one 
month. 

In  arriving  at  its  conclusions  the  Committee 
considered  the  estimated  production  and  require- 
ments of  nickel  and  cobalt  for  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1951.    Its  study  has  shown  that,  for  this  period. 


nickel  production  is  expected  to  be  31,500  metric 
tons;  total  stated  requirements  amount  to  56,800, 
indicating  a  deficit  of  some  25,300  tons.  Produc- 
tion of  cobalt  is  estimated  at  2,075  metric  tons; 
total  stated  requirements  amount  to  over  4,000,  in- 
dicating a  deficit  of  appi'oximately  2,000  tons. 

The  methods  of  distribution  developed  and  the 
specific  allocations  recommended  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1951  were  not  intended  to  carry  any 
commitment  for  the  future  on  the  part  of  either 
the  Committee  or  the  participating  governments. 

U.S.  Representative  Named 
to  Central  Group  of  IMC 

[Released  to  the  press  October  8] 

Gabriel  J.  Ticoulat  has  been  appointed  U.S. 
representative  on  the  central  group  of  the  Inter- 
national Materials  Conference  (Imc),  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  vice  Edwin  T.  Gibson,  who  recently 
tendered  his  resignation. 

Mr.  Ticoulat,  Deputy  Administrator  for  Inter- 
national Problems,  Defense  Pi'oduction  Adminis- 
tration, was  formerly  Depiity  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Production  Authority's 
Chemical,  Rubber,  and  Forest  Products  Bureau, 
and,  prior  to  that,  was  Director  of  Npa's  Pulp, 
Paper,  and  Paper  Board  Division.  He  is  on  leave 
from  his  post  as  vice  president  of  the  Crown  Zeller- 
bach  Corporation,  a  paper  manufacturing  com- 
pany at  San  Francisco,  Calif.  He  is  also  president 
of  two  of  the  corporation's  subsidiary  companies. 

By  agreement,  the  United  States,  on  behalf  of 
the  Governments  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States,  issued  invitations  in  Feb- 
ruary 1951  to  24  countries  to  participate  in  one 
or  more  of  six  committees  on  raw  materials  in 
short  supply.  A  seventh  committee  was  sub- 
sequently formed.  The  committees  are  of  in- 
definite duration  and  make  reconnnendations  to 
the  participating  governments  (27  at  present) 
respecting  production  and  distribution  of  (1) 
copper-zinc-lead;  (2)  sulphur;  (3)  cotton-cotton 
linters;  (4)  tungsten-molylxlenum ;  (5)  man- 
ganese-nickel-cobalt; (6)  wool;  and  (7)  pulp- 
paper. 

Although  the  committees  function  independ- 
ently, a  central  group  composed  of  eight  of  the 
world's  largest  producing  and  consuming  coun- 
tries— Australia,  Brazil,  Canada.  France,  India, 
Italy,  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States — 
and  two  organizations  representing  states  on  a 
regional  basis  in  the  Americas  and  Europe — the 
Organization  of  American  States  (Oas)  and  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation 
(Oeec) — is  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  the 
general  action  of  the  Conference  as  a  whole.  This 
group,  however,  does  not  have  the  power  to  direct 
the  recommendations  of  the  respective  committees. 
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U.S.  Views  on  Report  of 

U.N.  Collective  Measures  Committee 

Statcmriif  hy  Tlard'ing  F.  Bancroft 

U.S.  Deputy  Representative, 

V.N.  Collective  Measures  Committee 

[Released  to  the  press  Oct.  7  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
V.N.] 

The  present  phase  of  the  Committee's  work  to- 
ward collective  peace  has  now  been  brought  to  a 
close.  It  is  pioneering  work  in  a  new  field — an 
effort  to  push  out  frontiers  toward  the  building  of 
a  framework  of  collective  security  for  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

The  Uniting  for  Peace  resolution  gave  further 
impetus  to  the  determination  of  the  peoples  of  the 
United  Nations  that  they  should  never  again  be 
subjected  to  the  scoui'ge  of  war.  The  report  of 
the  Committee,  and  the  action  which  the  General 
Assembly  takes  upon  it,  will,  I  hope,  continue  the 
momentum  so  that  the  United  Nations  can  move 
forward  realistically  toward  the  goal  of  collec- 
tive security.^ 

Certain  salient  features  stand  out  in  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Committee's  report.  First,  it  has 
emphasized  the  steps  which  states  can  take  now 
to  put  themselves  in  readiness  to  contribute  to 
collective  measures  undertaken  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. A  collective-security  system  requires  the 
means  to  maintain  or  restore  international  peace. 
The  Committee  seeks  to  develop  these  means  not 
to  use  them  but  to  the  end  that  they  shall  never 
be  used.  But  they  will  be  available  in  case  of 
need.  In  the  future  a  potential  aggressor  may 
think  twice  before  taking  the  step  that  will  bring 
upon  him  and  the  peoples  of  his  nation  the  col- 
lective strength  of  a  world  community  that  is  not 
only  resolute  but  is  also  organized  and  equipped 
to  suppress  aggression. 

The  Uniting  for  Peace  resolution  recognizes  that 
one  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  U.N.  collective- 
security  system  is  the  existence  of  forces  in  being, 
units  within  national  armies  which  would  be  so 
organized,  trained,  and  equipped  as  to  be  promptly 
available  for  U.N.  action  in  accordance  with  their 
constitutional  processes.  The  responses  from 
member  states  to  tlie  Assembly's  recommendations 
to  maintain  such  forces  are  "encouraging.  They 
show  great  promise  for  the  future. 

The  Committee's  study  and  analysis  also  stresses 
the  necessity  for  the  prompt  availability  of  other 
forms  of  assistance  and  facilities  which  could  be 
contributed  by  states  in  support  of  U.N.  collective 
action.  It  IS  my  Government's  belief  that  states 
should  pay  greater  attention  to  this  ancillary  sup- 
port winch  they  can  provide  to  the  United  Nations, 
including  materiel,  transportation,  and  other  sup- 
plies  and  services,  as  well  as  rights  of  passage  and 

'The  report  will  be  .submitted  to  the  Security  Council 
and  to  the  Sixth  Ses.sion  of  the  General  Assembly. 


related  rights  which  would  enable  U.N.  forces  in 
action  to  travel  through  and  obtain  assistance  and 
facilities  in  the  territory  of  a  state. 

Secondly,  the  Committee  has  done  important 
work  in  establishing  guiding  principles  and  formu- 
lating procedures  which  cannot  help  but  be  useful 
to  the  Security  Council  or  General  Assembly,  as 
well  as  to  the  cooperating  states  throughout  the 
world,  if  at  any  time  in  the  future  the  United 
Nations  is  called  upon  to  take  collective  measures. 
Again  we  must  hope  that  these  procedures  and 
principles  will  never  have  to  be  applied — but  they 
will  remain  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  United 
Nations  available  and  in  readiness  for  use  if 
needed.  They  are  a  solid  foundation  on  which  the 
further  studies  of  the  United  Nations  can  build. 

The  Committee  considered,  in  a  preliminary 
way,  the  complicated  problem  of  how  regional  and 
collective  self-defense  arrangements  fit  into  the 
universal  collective-security  system.  Committee 
members  agreed  that  collective  self-defense  and 
regional  arrangements  constitute  an  important 
aspect  of  the  universal  collective-security  system 
of  the  United  Nations;  that  there  should  be  a 
mutually  supporting  relationship  between  the  ac- 
tivities of  such  arrangements  and  collective  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  United  Nations;  and  that  such 
arrangements  can  and  should  make  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  U.N.  collective-security  system. 
In  short,  we  agreed  that  in  addition  to  their  own 
specific  contributions,  states  should  seek  to  obtain 
in  and  through  the  international  bodies  and  ar- 
rangements to  which  they  belong  the  maximum 
support  for  collective  measures  undertaken  by  the 
United  Nations. 

The  task  which  the  Assembly  set  the  Committee 
is  a  continuing  one  that  cannot  be  successfully  con- 
cluded in  a  short  year's  work.  The  report  recog- 
nizes that  there  are  many  problems  which  we  have 
not  reached  or  whose  surface  has  been  only 
scratched.  The  report  shows  the  need  and  points 
the  way  to  an  endeavor  that  is  serious  and  worth 
while  pursuing.  Just  as  further  preparatory 
steps  by  national  action  are  required  by  states,  so 
must  the  United  Nations  itself  continue  its  work 
toward  collective  peace.  The  strengthening  of 
the  United  Nations  is  a  fundamental  part  of 
the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government.  The  United 
States  will  continue  to  work  for  the  development 
of  an  effective  system  of  collective  security  under 
the  United  Nations. 


U.S.  Makes  Interim  Financial 
War  Settlement  With  Korea 

[Released  to  the  press  October  10] 

The  United  States  has  paid  to  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  $12,155,714  in  settlement 
for  W63,05 1,922,270  Korean  currency  which  has 
been  made  available  by  the  Republic  of  Korea  to 
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the  U.S.  Forces  and  which  lias  been  utilized  in 
Korea  through  July  31,  1951,  for  direct  sale  to 
U.S.  personnel  for  their  personal  expenditures,  it 
was  announced  on  October  10  by  the  Departments 
of  State,  Defense,  and  Treasury. 

The  payment  is  without  prejudice  to  settlement 
for  other  amounts  of  currency  made  available  by 
the  Kepublic  of  Korea  under  the  terms  of  the 
financial  agreement  of  July  28,  1950. 

The  financial  agi'eement  provides  that  negotia- 
tions for  settlement  of  any  claims  shall  be  de- 
ferred to  a  time  or  times  mutually  satisfactory  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
The  payment  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  at  this  time  is  intended  to  assist  the 
Korean  Government  in  supplying  essential  com- 
modities for  the  war-torn  Korean  economy,  over 
and  above  the  types  of  relief  supplies  being 
brought  in  by  the  U.N.  Command. 


Korean  Armistice  Negotiations 

The  Communist  Commanders  to  the 
U.N.  Commander 

[October  7,  1951] 
Gener.\l  Ridgwat: 

We  have  rpceived  your  letter  of  4  October  on  5  October.' 
We  have  already  twice  sufliciently  explained,  in  our  let- 
ters of  11  September  and  3  October,  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  changing  of  the  Kaesong  conference  site. 
Moreover  in  this  letter  you  failed  to  present  any  new 
reasons  why  Kaesong  was  not  suitable  as  the  conference 
site.  Therefore,  we  can  see  that  the  demand  regarding 
changing  the  conference  site  fundamentally  cannot  be 
formulated.  However,  in  your  letter  you  demanded  for 
the  third  time  that  the  site  be  moved  to  another  place. 
If  this  sort  of  demand  is  not  to  continue  to  delay  the 
negotiation.s,  it  i.s  just  to  evade  the  responsibility  of  dis- 
posing of  the  continuous  provocation  actions  in  which 
your  side  vicilateii  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone  agreement, 
by  changing  the  target.  However,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  incidents  in  which  your  side  violated  the  Kaesong 
neutral  zone  agreement  are  entered  in  the  records  of 
history  and  can  by  no  means  be  eliminated  even  though 
the  conference  site  be  changed.  Moreover,  the  responsi- 
bilit.v  wliich  your  side  should  assume  concerning  such 
incidents  cannot  be  evaded  even  if  the  conference  site 
is  changed.  As  everyone  knows,  the  immediate  problems 
are:  to  resume  the  armistice  negotiations  immediately, 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  incidents  in  which  your 
side  violated  the  agreement  in  the  past,  and  by  the  dele- 
gates of  both  sides  meeting  at  the  conference  table  and 
regulating  the  agreement  concerning  the  security  of  the 
conference  site.  Especially,  both  sides  should  assume  the 
whole  responsibility  for  the  agreement.  It  will  not  be 
acceptable  again  for  your  side,  making  the  excuse  that 
you  have  no  responsibility  for  this  zone,  to  destroy  it 
at  will  and  deny  it,  restricting  our  side  only,  as  you 
have  in  the  past. 

For  this  object,  and  in  order  to  test  once  again  whether 
your  side  has  good  faith  toward  the  armistice  negotia- 
tions, we  will  again  make  an  effort.  We  now  propose  to 
you  as  follows:  namely,  we  propose  that  the  scope  of 
the  neutrality  of  the  conference  site  be  expanded  to  a 


rectangular  zone  to  include  Kaesong  and  Munsan,  that 
the  conference  site  be  moved  to  Panmunjom  and  that  both 
sides  assume  the  responsibility  of  protecting  the  confer- 
ence site.  At  the  same  time,  we  propose  that  the  delegates 
of  both  sides  resume  the  conference  immediately  at 
Panmunjom,  and  at  the  first  meeting  after  the  resumption 
of  the  conference  make  regulations  concerning  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  scope  of  the  neutral  zone  and  the  principles 
concerning  the  security  of  the  conference  site;  that  by 
establishing  appropriate  machinery  in  which  both  sides 
participate,  concrete  and  strict  regulations  be  discussed; 
and  that  by  guaranteeing  their  enforcements  the  smooth 
progress  of  the  armistice  negotiations  be  assured.  After 
you  agree  to  our  proposal  our  liaison  officers  will  imme- 
diately meet  your  liaison  officers  to  discuss  matters  con- 
cerning the  resumption  of  the  conference  by  both 
delegations. 

Kim  II  Sono 
Supreme  Commander,  Korean  People's  Army 
Peng  Teh-huai 
Commander,   Chinese  People's  Volunteers 


The  U.N.  Commander  to  the  Communist 
Commanders 

[October  8,  19.51] 

Generals  Kim  II  SfNc,  and  Peng  Teh-huai  : 

Tour  message  of  7  October  19.51  has  been  received.  I 
refer  you  to  my  previous  messages  and  again  categorically 
state  that  the  responsibility  for  the  delay  in  the  negotia- 
tions during  the  past  several  weeks  is  yours. 

In  my  messages  to  you  of  27  September '  and  4  October, 
I  stated  the  fundamental  condition  which  must  exist  in 
order  to  insure  equality  of  movement  and  control  to,  from, 
and  within  the  conference  site.  That  condition  is,  I  repeat, 
that  the  conference  site  be  one  situated  approximately 
midway  between  our  respective  front  lines.  Only  so  can 
each  side  be  expected  to  discharge  its  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  security  of  the  approaches  to  the  conference 
site  and  of  the  site  itself. 

In  regard  to  your  proposed  expansion  of  the  neutral 
zone,  it  is  my  view  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  a  small 
neutral  zone  around  the  new  conference  site,  with  Kaesong, 
Munsan,  and  the  roads  to  Panmunjom  from  Kaesong  and 
Munsan  free  from  attack.  In  the  belief  that  a  site  in  the 
Immediate  vicinity  of  Panmunjom  will  meet  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  equality  of  movement  and  control,  and 
that  you  will  share  my  views  regarding  its  neutrality,  I 
am  instructing  my  liaison  officers  to  meet  with  yours  at 
10  a.  m.  on  10  October  [8  p.  m.  Oct.  9,  eastern  standard 
time]  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters  concerning 
the  resumption  of  negotiations  by  your  respective 
delegations. 

M.  B.  RinowAT 
General,  United  States  Army 


The  Communist  Commanders  to  the 
U.N.  Commander 

[October  9,  1951] 

We  received  your  message  of  8  October  on  9  October. 

Tou  again  try  in  your  message  to  shift  the  responsibility 
onto  our  side  for  dragging  out  the  armistice  negotiations. 
We  consider  this  statement  of  yours  is  completely  invalid ; 
in  our  previous  messages  to  you  we  have  very  clearly 
given  the  facts  and  reasons  which  show  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  drawing  out  the  armistice  negotiations  rests 
entirely  with  your  side,  and  which  your  side  cannot  in 
any  way  deny.  Nor  in  this  message  of  yours,  are  you 
able  to  bring  forward  any  new  reasons.    Thus  it  is  evident 


'  BuiiETiN  of  Oct  15,  1951,  p.  634. 


'  BuiXETiN  of  Oct.  8,  1951,  p.  588. 
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that  solid  facts  cannot  be  discaided  by  your  arbitrary 
statement  and  the  responsibilities  which  devolve  on  your 
side  cannot  in  any  way  be  thrown  o£f. 

In  the  past  your  side  used  the  agreements  on  the  neu- 
trality of  the  armistice  conference  site  merely  to  restrict 
our  side  while  you  deliberately  violated  it  and  then  denied 
on  the  pretext  that  you  had  any  responsibility  regarding 
the  area. 

We  have  therefore  proposed  that  the  scope  of  the  ar- 
mistice conference  neutral  zone  be  extended  to  a  rec- 
tangular area  including  Kaesong  and  Munsan  with  both 
sides  taking  responsibility  for  it  and  that  the  conference 
site  be  removed  to  Panmunjom  with  both  sides  equally 
responsible  for  safeguarding  its  security. 

Since  your  messajje  agrees  to  the  I'anmunjom  area  as 
the  conference  site  and  expi'esses  your  willingness  to  carry 
out  equal  and  responsible  control  by  both  sides,  the  ques- 
tion of  extending  the  neutral  zone  between  Kaesong  and 
Slunsan  may  be  reserved  for  settlement  at  the  conference 
of  the  delegations  of  both  sides.  Therefore,  the  two  dele- 
gations should  immediately  resume  their  armistice  ne- 
gotiations in  I'anmunjom  and,  as  we  proposed  in  the 
previous  message,  at  their  lirst  meeting  draw  up  the  prin- 
ciples for  extending  the  scope  of  the  neutral  zone  and  safe- 
guarding the  security  of  the  conference  site  and  the 
setting  up  of  appropriate  machinery  to  solve  the  various 
concrete  questions  concerned. 

We  have  instructed  our  liaison  officers  to  meet  your 
liaison  officers  at  10  a.  m.  on  Oct.  10  to  discuss  the  matters 
of  both  sides. 

Kim  II  Sung, 

Supreme  Commander  of  the  Korean  People's  Army 
Peng  Teh-huai, 
Commander  of  the  Chinese  People's  Volunteers 

U.N.  Commander  Expresses  Regret  Over 
Aircraft  Violation 

The  folloivinp  is  the  text  of  a  statement  issued  on-  Oetober 
15  hy  Oen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway  on  attacks  by  U.N.  planes 
on  the  area  of  the  truce  talks: 

An  investigation  of  the  two  air  attacks  within  the  area 
of  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone  in  Korea,  about  5 :  30  on 
the  afternoon  of  12  October,  1951,  indicates  beyond  reason- 
able doubt  that  both  the  attacks  were  made  by  aircraft 
of  the  United  Nations  Command. 

This  incident  is  doubly  regrettable,  not  only  because  it 
violates  standing  United  Nations  Command  instructions 
and  consequently  an  agreement  to  which  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  was  a  party,  but  even  more  so  because 
it  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  12-year-old  boy  and  the 
wounding  of  his  2-year-old  brother.  The  conduct  of  mili- 
tary operations  must  often  result  in  casualties  to  innocent 
noncombatants,  but  I  am  sincerely  saddened  in  this  in- 
stance, since  this  occurred  in  a  zone  considered  as  a  neutral 
area. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  every  member  of  the  United 
Nations  Clomm.md  in  expressing  sympathy  and  heartfelt 
grief  for  the  bereaved  Korean  family  for  their  tragic  loss. 

It  h:is  hi'retofore  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  prime 
obj<Htiv(>  of  the  United  Nations  Command  to  avoid  loss  of 
life  and  destruction  of  property  of  the  noncombatant  popu- 
lation. To  this  end  the  United  Nations  Command  will 
continue  its  efforts  to  prevent  any  recurrence  of  incidents 
which  may  bring  suffering  to  blameless  individuals. 


Communiques  Regarding  Korea 
to  the  Security  Council 

Tlie  Headqtiartcrs  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
iniirnl  liiis  transmitted  communiques  regardinjr 
Korea  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions under  the  following  United  Nations  docu- 


ment numbers : 
September  10 ; 
September  12 ; 
September  17; 
September  18 ; 
September  20 ; 
September  24 ; 
September  27; 
September  28. 


S/2328, 
S/2335, 
S/2340, 
S/2343, 
S/2346, 
S/2348, 
S/2353, 
S/2355, 


September  6 ; 
September  12 ; 
September  14 ; 
September  13 ; 
September  19; 
September  24; 
September  25; 
September   27; 


S/2331, 

S/2336, 
S/2342, 
S/2345, 
S/2347, 
S/2351, 
S/2354, 
S/2356, 
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U.  S.  Delegations  to 
international  Conferences 

Aeronautical  Maps  and  Charts  Division  (ICAO) 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
8  that  the  fifth  session  of  the  Aeronautical  Maps 
and  Charts  Division  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  (Icao)  will  convene  at 
Montreal,  Canada,  on  October  9.  The  U.S.  dele- 
gation is  as  follows : 


Commander  E.   R.   McCarthy,  United   States  Coast   and 
Geodetic  Survey,  Department  of  Commerce 

Members 

Loren   A.   Bloom,   Aeronautical   Chart   and   Information 

Service,  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
Samuel  W.  Boggs,  Office  of  Special  Adviser  on  Geography, 

Department  of  State 
R.    C.    Dailey,   Commander,    USN,    Hydrographic   Office, 

Department  of  the  Navy 
B.  J.  Maguire,  Hydrographic  Office,  Department  of  the 

Navy 
Paul  C.  Schauer,  Colonel,  USAF,  Aeronautical  Chart  and 

Information  Service,  Department  of  the  Air  Force 

The  Aeronautical  Maps  and  Charts  Division  is 
one  of  10  technical  divisions  of  the  Air  Navigation 
Commission,  as  established  by  the  Icao  Council. 
These  divisions  are  responsible  for  formulating 
for  the  Commission  and  for  eventual  Council  ac- 
tion recommendations  on  standards,  procedures, 
and  facilities  which  aj^pear  to  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable for  the  safety,  refj;ularity,  or  efficiency  of 
international  air  navigation.  In  practice,  the  di- 
visions function  as  technical  or  specialized  con- 
ferences open  to  delegations  from  all  Icao  con- 
tracting states,  57  at  present.  The  fourth  session 
of  the  Aeronautical  Maps  and  Charts  Division  was 
held  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  March  8-April  5, 1948. 

The  principal  work  of  the  forthcoming  session 
will  be  to  (a)  prepare  amendments  to  annex  4, 
Icao  Standards  and  Recommended  Practices 
(aeronautical  charts)  ;  (b)  prepare  specifications 
for  several  types  of  charts,  such  as  instrument 
approach  and  landing  charts,  route  charts,  and 
airport  obstruction  charts;  and  (c)  discuss  alloca- 
tion of  chart  production  responsibility  and  chart- 
ing problems  that  are  constantly  arising  as  new 
types  of  airplanes  and  new  types  of  radio  aids 
are  placed  in  operation. 
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Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. addres.sed  to  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.    A/1S72,  September  6,  1951.     4  pp.  mimeo. 


Security  Council 

Letter  dated  10  September  1951  From  the  Representative 
of  Israel  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council.     S/2334,  September  11,  1951.     4  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  dated  4  September  1951  From  the  Acting  Represent- 
ative of  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to 
the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations.  S/2327/Rev. 
1,  September  11,  1951.     2  pp.  mimeo. 


Secretariat 

United  Nations  Chronology.  Supplement  No.  6.  January 
1-December  1950.  ST/DPI /SER.B/6.  Aaril  (5.  1951. 
33  pp.  mimeo. 


Department  of  Public  Information 
Research  Section 

The  International  Court  of  Justice.     ST/DPI/SER.A/6G. 
Background  Paper  No.  66.    47  pp.  mimeo. 
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'  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2!H50  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processed  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 

The  United  Nations  Secretariat  has  established  an 
OffUnal  Records  series  for  the  General  Assembly,  the  Se- 
curity Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
which  includes  summaries  of  proceedings,  resolutions,  and 
reports  of  the  various  commissions  and  committees.  In- 
formation on  securing  subscriptions  to  the  series  may  be 
obtained  from  the  International  Documents  Service. 
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Former  Employee  of  INP  Asked 
To  Substantiate  His  Charges 

Wlieii  informed  that  a  series  of  articles  was 
beginning  in  the  Scranton  Tribune  on  October  11, 
written  by  Frank  Stout,  a  former  employee  of  the 
Division  of  International  Press  and  Publications 
(Inp).  making  serious  charges  against  that  divi- 
sion, Edward  W.  Barrett,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Affairs,  made  the  following  statement  on 
October  11: 

I  have  sent  a  telegram  to  Frank  Stout  today,  asking 
him  to  come  to  Washington  immediately  and  report  per- 
.sonally  on  his  serious  but  unsubstantiated  charges  against 
the  International  Press  and  Publications  Division.  Nei- 
ther when  he  was  in  the  Department  of  State  nor  after 
his  severance  from  the  payroll  did  he  make  any  com- 
plaints of  the  sort  that  he  is  now  writing  as  an  employee 
of  the  Scranton  Tribune.  If  he  felt  that  any  such  com- 
plaints were  justified,  he  was  derelict  in  failing  to  report 
them  to  me  or  to  other  responsible  managers  of  this 
program. 

I  know  of  no  basis  for  the  kind  of  charges  he  is  quoted 
as  having  made.  If  there  is  any  basis,  I  am  requesting 
him  to  provide  the  material  to  me  immediately. 

An  advisory  commission  to  do  the  sort  of  inves- 
tigating that  Mr.  Stout  proposes  has  already  been 
established  by  Congress.  It  operates  on  a  contin- 
uing basis  and  reports  regularly  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Stout  worked  in  the  Department  of  State 
for  8  months.  For  several  months  he  was  a  re- 
porter for  the  Washington  coverage  desk  of  the 
International  Press  and  Publications  Division, 
covering  stories  at  the  State  Department,  Wliite 
House,  Congi-ess,  and  so  forth.  Thereafter  he 
was  on  the  news  desk  of  the  Division. 

HIcog  Given  Authority  Over  German 
Educational  Grants ' 

August  23,  1951 
Pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  section  4  of  Pub. 
Law  73,°  81st  Congress,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  Chief, 
Exchanges  Staff,  Office  of  the  United  States  High  Com- 
missioner for  Germany,  is  authorized  to  make,  amend  or 
terminate  grants:  (a)  To  German  students,  trainees, 
teachers,  guest  instructors,  professors  and  leaders  in  tields 
of  specialized  knowledge  or  skill,  (b)  to  teachers,  guest 
instructors,  professors  and  leaders  in  fields  of  specialized 
knowledge  and  skill  from  other  European  countries,  and 
(c)  to  German  private  or  Governmental  agencies  or  in- 
stitutions, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  exchange  of 
persons  programs  between  Germany  and  other  European 
countries  administered  or  serviced  by  the  Office  of  the 
United  States  High  Commissioner  for  (Jermany  under  au- 
thority vested  in  the  Department  of  State. 
This  delegation  shall  be  effective  as  of  June  1,  1951. 
For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

W.  K.  Scott 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

'  Delegation  of  Authority  No.  42,  printed  from  16  Fed. 
Reg.  9099,  supersedes  Delegation  of  Authority  No.  21, 
dated  May  22, 1950  (15  Fed.  Reg.  3400). 

'63  Stat.  Pt.  1,  p.  111. 
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Correspondence  on  Gen.  Wedemeyer's  Testimony 
Before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security 

[Released  to  the  press  October  S] 


Folloiiying  is  an  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween Representative  Flood  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Department: 


REPRESENTATIVE  FLOOD'S  INQUIRY 

October  2, 1951 
Hon.  Dean  G.  Acheson 
Secretary  of  State 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  noticed  a  great 
deal  of  reference  in  the  press  to  testimony  given 
by  General  Wedemeyer  before  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee.  As  reported  in  the  press, 
the  testimony  indicated  tliat  General  Wedemeyer 
lacked  conficlence  in  four  Foreign  Service  Officers 
who  served  under  his  command  in  China :  John  P. 
Davies,  John  K.  Emmerson,  John  S.  Service  and 
Raymond  Ludden. 

According  to  a  report  printed  in  The  Washing- 
ton Post,  General  Wedemeyer  testified  in  response 
to  a  direct  question  as  to  whether  he  believed  the 
above-named  officers  to  be  disloyal,  "I  can't  say, 
but  if  I  had  followed  their  advice,  the  Communists 
would  have  run  rampant  over  China  far  faster 
than  they  did." 

Now  if  this  newspaper  story  is  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  General  Wedemeyer's  testimony  in  re- 
gard to  these  men,  what  I  would  like  to  know  is 
tliis:  On  assumption  of  command  of  the  China 
Theater  as  General  Stilwell's  successor — and  dur- 
ing his  tenure  as  Commander  of  the  China 
Theater— did  General  Wedemeyer  demand  that 
these  officers  be  relieved  and  investigated,  and  if 
he  did,  why  was  his  request  refused '< 

I  would  also  like  to  know  if  Davies,  Emmerson, 
Service,  and  Ludden  are  on  the  list  of  Foreign 
Service  Officers,  and  if  they  are,  where  and  in  what 
capacity  are  they  now  serving? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  J.  Flood 
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DEPARTMENT'S  REPLY 

October  3, 1951 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Flood  :  I  have  your  recent  letter  to 
the  Secretary  in  which  you  refer  to  news  accounts 
of  General  Albert  Wedemeyer's  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  on 
September  19,  in  regard  to  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficers Davies,  Emmerson,  Service,  and  Ludden. 
You  note  that  according  to  one  press  account 
General  Wedemeyer  stated  that  he  "can't  say'' 
whether  these  officers  were  disloyal  but  that  if  he 
had  followed  their  advice  ".  .  .  the  Com- 
munists would  have  run  rampant  over  China  far 
faster  than  they  did". 

You  ask :  "On  assumption  of  command  of  the 
China  Theater,  as  General  Stilwell's  successor— 
and  during  his  tenure  as  Commander  of  the  China 
Theater — did  General  AVedemeyer  demand  that 
these  officers  be  relieved  and  investigated,  and  ii 
he  did,  why  was  his  request  refused  ?" 

The  Department  has  no  record  of  General 
Wedemeyer's  having  asked  either  that  these  of- 
ficers be  relieved  or  that  they  be  investigated.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  appear  from  the  corre- 
spondence that  I  am  enclosing  that  General  Wede- 
meyer was  entirely  satisfied  with  their  services 
while  they  were  assigned  to  his  staff — so  much  sc 
that  he  not  only  commended  them  in  writing,  but 
further,  was  instrumental  in  having  the  War  De- 
partment enter  a  strong  plea  that  they  be  con- 
tinued on  his  staff  on  the  grounds  that  his  wai 
activities  would  be  hampei'ed  if  he  were  to  lose 
their  services. 

I  should  also  like  to  call  attention  to  Genera) 
Wedemeyer's  testimony  before  the  two  Senate 
Committees  on  pages  2293-2567  in  the  Hearing; 
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before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  82nd  Congress, 
1st  Session,  less  than  5  months  ago,  in  regard  to 
Foreign  Service  Officers  Davies,  Emmerson,  Serv- 
ice and  Ludden.  I  enclose  an  extract  of  this  testi- 
mony because  of  its  pertinence  to  the  question  you 
ask. 

Messrs.  Davies,  Ludden,  Service,  and  Emmer- 
son are  presently  on  the  Foreign  Service  List  and 
are  assigned  as  follows:  Davies — Office  of  the 
American  High  Commissioner,  Germany;  Lud- 
den— American  Embassy,  Brussels;  Service  and 
Emmerson,  respectively — Office  of  Operating  Fa- 
cilities and  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  Washington. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carlisle  H.  Humelsine 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Administration 
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HEADQUARTERS 

UNITED  STATES  FORCES 

CHINA  THEATER 


A.  P.  O.  879 

7  February  19Ji6 
AIr.  John  Davies 

%  American  Consul  General 
New  Delhi,  India 

Dear  John  :  Your  kind  note  conceniing  my 
promotion  just  arrived  and  I  hasten  to  thank  you 
for  the  good  wishes  and  congratulations  it 
contained. 

We  do  feel  that  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  area  and  are  hopeful  of  making  a  realistic 
contribution  to  the  overall  war  effort.  No  one 
knows  better  than  do  you  the  complexities,  machi- 
nations, and  imponderables  which  combine  to 
make  our  job  difficult. 

I  do  not  believe  that  your  former  chief  wrote 
the  letter  to  the  State  Department  concerning  your 
work  here  or  suggesting  that  you  not  be  assigned 
to  Russia.  He  talked  to  me  at  great  length  sub- 
sequent to  your  departure,  and  I  hope  that  I  helped 
to  change  some  of  his  ideas,  which  were  almost 
convictions.  Actually  I  never  realized  the  extent 
of  the  schism  between  you  and  him  until  (hat  last 
morning  when  you  asked  me  to  be  present  at  a 
conference  in  my  quarters.  There  had  been  in- 
timations on  your  part  and  also  his,  but  I  did  not 
know  tliat  he  felt  so  strongly. 

Ludden  and  Service  I  like  very  much  and  believe 
that  they  are  going  to  follow  your  precedent  ex- 
actly in  giving  us  loyal  and  effective  support. 
Emerson  has  returned  to  the  States  but  I  expect 
him  back  in  a  month  or  so. 

I  received  a  fine  letter  from  Frank  Roberts,  who 
is  located  in  the  area  of  your  new  post.  Frank 
asked  to  be  remembered  to  you,  and  now  I  will 
request  that  you  convey  my  best  to  him  personally. 
I  know  and  like  Avriel  Harriman  very  much  and 
if  it  would  help  I  would  be  glad  to  write  him  a 
personal  note  concerning  your  fine  work  here.    I 
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do  not  want  to  embarrass  you  in  the  premises  and 
await  your  suggestion. 

Sincere  good  wishes  for  your  continued  success 
and  happiness. 

Faithfully  yours, 

A.  C.  Wedemeter 
Lieutenant  General,  U.  S.  Army,  Commanding 
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Chungking,  China 

May  10, 1945 


Suiject:    Letter  of  Commendation 
To:  The  Hon.  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  John  S.  Service  is  highly  commended  for 
outstanding  aid  rendered  Headquarters.  United 
States  Forces,  China  Theater,  in  advising  the  Com- 
manding General  on  political  matters  which  have 
direct  and  important  bearing  on  the  military  situa- 
tion in  China.  Mr.  Service  was  influential  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Military  Observer  Group  in 
Yenan,  accompanying  the  initial  group  there  him- 
self. His  thorough  knowledge  of  Chinese  customs 
and  language  enabled  him  to  develop  and  maintain 
cordial  relations  with  Mao  Tse-tung,  Chu  Teh,  and 
other  Communist  leaders.  During  his  extended 
residence  in  Yenan  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  de- 
tailed reports  on  military,  economic,  and  political 
conditions  in  areas  under  Communist  control,  a 
field  in  which  the  American  Government  liad  pre- 
viously had  almost  no  reliable  information.  He 
prepared  valuable  analyses  of  the  political  situa- 
tion as  it  affected  the  war  potential  of  the  Chinese 
Government  and  by  correlation  that  of  the  United 
States  Forces  in  China. 

In  recognition  of  his  outstanding  performance 
of  duty,  the  Commanding  Cieneral,  U.  S.  Forces, 
China  Theater,  expresses  to  Mr.  Service  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  United  States  Forces  in  China. 

A.  C.  Wedemeyer 
Lieutenant  General,  U.  S.  A.  Commanding 
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Chungking,  China 

12  May  1943 


Subject :    Letter  of  Commendation 
To:  The  Hon.  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  John  K.  Emmerson  is  highly  commended 
for  outstanding  service  rendered  the  Headquar- 
ters, United  States  Forces,  China  Theater,  through 
his  efforts  in  the  development  of  a  coordinated 
procedure  in  psychological  warfare  for  use  against 
the  Japanese  in  the  China  and  India-Burma  Thea- 
ters of  war.  Because  of  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Japanese  language  he  was  able  to  conduct 
personal  interrogations  of  Japanese  prisoners  of 
war.  He  investigated  and  reported  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Japanese  Emancipation  League,  spon- 
sored by  the  Communists  in  Yenan.     He  wrote 
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reports  on  democratic  and  communistic  move- 
ments within  Japan  which  might  be  utilized  in  the 
event  of  an  Allied  landing  in  Japan  proper  and 
as  the  basis  for  a  new  democratic  movement  in 
Japan  after  Allied  occupation. 

In  recognition  of  these  outstanding  services  the 
Commanding  General.  U.S.  Forces,  China  Thea- 
ter, extends  to  Mr.  Emmerson  the  appreciation 
of  the  United  States  Forces  in  China. 
A.  C.  Wedejieyxr 
Lieutenant  General,  V.  S.  A.  Communding 


Enclosure  D 

War  Department 

Wmhington,  January  5,  194S 
The  Hon.  Secretary  of  State 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  refer  to  your  letter  of 
December  26.  1944,  with  respect  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Officers  assigned  as  political  advisors  in 
the  China  Theater. 

As  the  State  Department  has  already  been  ad- 
vised. General  AVedemeyer  has  informed  the  War 
Department  that  Mr.  John  Da  vies  is  preparing  to 
leave  Chungking  for  assignment  to  the  Moscow 
Embas.sy.  General  Wedemeyer  is  very  desirous 
that  Mr.  Davies  remain  in  Chungking,  however, 
until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  John  Service  who,  it  is 
understood,  should  be  ready  to  leave  Washington 
for  China  early  in  January. 

Your  letter  indicates  that  the  Embassy  in 
Chungking  is  now  sufficiently  staffed  so  as  to  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  having  a  political  advisor 
detailed  to  the  U.S.  Forces  in  that  city,  although 
you  believe  that  the  retention  of  one  or  two  officers 
in  Chinese  Communist  territory  is  advantageous, 
and  you  rai.se  the  question  of  releasing  any  or  all 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Officers.  Your  need  for 
Foreign  Service  Officers  and  your  request  that 
three  out  of  the  four  advisors  assigned  to  China 
Theater  be  released  was  communicated  to  General 
Wedemeyer  in  November.  As  I  advised  in  my 
letter  of  November  22,  1944,  he  indicated  that 
unle.ss  three  of  the  original  four  advisors  were 
retained,  military  activities  would  be  hampered. 
Since  that  time  military  and  political  problems  in 
the  China  Theater  have  increased.  However,  Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer  has  again  been  queried  as  to 
whether  he  can  relinquish  the  service  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Officers  now  assigned  to  his  head- 
quarter-s.  Your  indication  that  if  General  Wede- 
meyer requests  the  retention  of  Mr.  Ludden  you 
believe  favorable  consideration  could  be  given 
thereto,  as  well  as  the  question  of  his  and  .Mr. 
Emmerson's  proceeding  to  the  United  States  for 
leave  and  consultation  has  also  been  submitted  to 
General  Wedemeyer.  You  will  be  informed  as 
promptly  as  possible  of  his  reply. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  L.  Stisison 
Secretary  of  War 
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Enclosure  E 

War  Department 
Washington,  Navemher  22, 19Jf^ 

The  Hon.  Acting  Secretary  of  State 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  refer  again  to  your 
letter  of  November  8. 1944,  in  regard  to  the  release 
of  three  of  the  four  Foreign  Service  Officers  who 
have  been  attached  to  the  United  States  Army 
forces  in  China,  Burma  and  India. 

Your  need  for  the  restoration  of  these  officers 
to  regular  Foreign  Service  duty  is  very  evident. 
It  was  presented  in  full  to  Generals  Sultan  and 
Wedemeyer,  the  Commanding  Generals  of  the 
India-Burma  and  of  the  China  Theaters,  respec- 
tively, and  their  views  on  the  matter  have  now 
been  received. 

Unfortunately  the  only  officer  who,  it  appears, 
can  be  spared  is  ^Ir.  Ludden.  and  General  AVede- 
meyer indicates  his  regi'et  at  losing  his  services. 
Nevertheless  when  he  returns  from  the  field  in 
approximately  two  months  General  AA'^edemeyer 
states  that  in  accordance  with  your  request  5lr. 
Ludden  will  be  given  prompt  air  transportation 
to  AA^'ashington. 

As  for  Messrs.  Davies.  Service  and  Emmerson, 
who,  as  you  know,  are  all  detailed  for  duty  in 
China.  General  AA^edemeyer  indicates  that  it  is  his 
conviction  that  unless  these  three  officers  are  re- 
tained, military  activities  will  be  hampered.  I 
therefore  hope  that  their  assignment  to  the  China 
Theater  need  not  be  changed. 

There  is  no  political  adviser  assigned  to  the 
India-Burma  Theater  at  the  present  time.  Gen- 
eral Sultan  speaks  of  the  former  China-Burma- 
India  Theater  as  having  been  full  of  political  com- 
plexities and  of  your  Foreign  Service  Officers 
having  been  an  indispensable  link  with  the  State 
Department  in  connection  therewith,  as  well  as  of 
the  superior  manner  in  which  they  performed  their 
duties.  Being  without  a  political  adviser  not  only 
would  liamper  our  military  activities,  he  states, 
but  the  British,  who  have  a  regularly  assigned 
political  adviser  at  Southeast  Asia  Command 
Headquarters  and  thoroughly  understand  such  a 
position,  would  not  comprehend  General  Sultan's 
having  to  secure  advice  from  the  American  Mis- 
sion in  New  Delhi.  On  the  basis  of  the  assign- 
ment of  a  really  qualified  political  adviser  to  the 
India-Burma  Theater  being  a  necessity,  he  ear- 
ne.stly  requests  that  Mr.  Max  AA^aldo  Bisliop  be 
assigned  by  the  State  Department  to  the  India- 
Burma  Theater.  At  the  same  time  he  appreciates 
your  need  for  having  the  services  of  all  possible 
Foreign  Service  Officers  and  will  keep  the  situa- 
tion constantly  in  mind  so  that  as  sof)n  as  tlie  need 
for  a  political  adviser  is  at  an  end  this  will  be  re- 
ported. 

In  view  of  the  above  I  trust  that  the  request  of 
General  Sultan  to  have  Mr.  Max  AValdo  Bishop  as- 
signed to  the  India-Burma  Theater,  and  (ieneral 
AA^cdemeyer's   desire  to   retain   Messrs.     Davies, 
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Service,  and  Emmerson  in  the  China  Theater  can 
be  acceded  to. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Henbt  L.  Stimsox 
Secretary  of  War 
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(page  2553) 

Wiexcs  of  State  Department  Personnel  in  China 

Sexator  Gkeex.  Xow.  there  is  one  other  matter 
tbat  has  come  up  since  I  questioned  you  yesterday. 
md  that  is  some  newspa|>er  commentary  on  your 
»stimony  yesterday.  I  think  it  was  while  I  was 
lot  here,  and  I  should  say.  in  explanation,  that  I 
lave  been  obliged  to  attend  hearings  of  the  Appro- 
sriations  Conimittee  and  the  Rules  Committee,  at 
:he  same  time  that  I  am  supposed  to  be  here,  and 
o  I  have  not  been  able  to  attend  all  of  the  places  I 
im  supposed  to  be  at  one  time.  This  is  the  news 
Tern : 

■itenant   General   Wedemeyer   told   Senators   today 

:    ir  State  Department  advisers  in  China  in  1944  and 

.-.:    were    "very    critical"    of    the    Chinese   Nationalist 

Government,  but  made  "favorable"  reiwrts  on  the  Com- 

aonists. 

Well,  the  inference  that  any  reader  will  draw 
from  that  is  that  you  were  dissatisfied  with  them, 
ind  they  didn't  represent  your  views :  and  I  could 
lardly  believe  that,  because  you  had  expressed 
oreviously  entire  confidence  in  these  same  men. 
[  would  like  to  have  your  comment  on  that  news 
tem. 

Gexekal  Wedemetek.  "Wliat  occurred  there, 
oerhaps  some  newspaperman  took  it  out  of  context, 
oerhaps. 

You  heard  me  develop  that  subject,  perhaps. 
■Jiis  morning,  sir.  and  I  was  asked  whether  I 
^bought  these  men  were  Communists,  or  fellow 
ravelers.  I  think  the  term  was  used :  but  anyway. 

Slated  that  I  did  not  believe  them  to  be  Com- 
Qunists  or  fellow  tnivelei-s.  sir:  .and  their  interests 
Tere  as  Foreign  Service  officers  in  the  economic 
nd  diplomatic  and  political  field,  and  very  rarely. 
■ot  occasionally,  they  would  comment  on  military 
perations  that  they  observed. 

Thev  were  constantly  out  in  the  field.  Senator. 


and  with  my  authority,  full  cognizance.  They 
would  submit  these  oral,  more  often  written  mem- 
oranda indicating  the  result  of  a  trip  or  an  ob- 
seryation.  or  some  lirtle  tidbit  that  they  had  picked 
up.  sir. 

Sex-atoe  Grzex.  Well,  as  long  as  their  comments 
were  objectiye,  that  met  with  your  approval,  did 
it  not* 

Gex-eral  Wedemeter.  Well,  you  see.  I  tell  you 
I  put  my  emphasis,  my  first  interest,  into  the  naili- 
tary  situation.  It  wasn't  good  when  I  went  over 
there.  We  were  getting  l)ooted  around  by  the 
Japanese,  and  I  wasn't  sure  that  I  could  hold  my 
area.  So  I  must  tell  you  that  I  did  not  pay  as 
much  attention  to  the  work  of  those  men  as  I 
probably  should  have  as  theater  commander. 

But  I  never  suspected  them.  I  don't  suspect 
people-  I  accept  people  to  be  all  right  and  honest 
and  good  Americans  imtil  I  find  them  proven 
otherwise,  and  I  never  suspected  them.  But  they 
were  transferred  to  the  Embassy.  I  wasn't  in 
command  of  the  theater  more  than  probably  6 
months,  and  maybe  not  that  long — I  tliink  they 
were  transferred  aroimd  February  or  Marcli. 

Letters  on  State  Department  Employees  in  China 
Sexator  Greex.  May  I  draw  attention  to  two 
items  which  are  a  matter  of  public  record,  and 
they  were  printed  in  the  State  Department  loyalty 
investigation  hearings.  Senate  Resolution'  231. 
part  2.  appendix.     The  first  is  at  page  1905. 

That  is  a  communication  from  Henry  L.  Stim- 
son.  Secretary  of  War.  dated  November  22,  1944, 
in  regard  to  Messrs.  Davies,  Service,  and  Emmer- 
son.    I  wUl  quote  from  the  letter. 

As  for  Messrs.  I>avies,  Service,  and  Emmerson.  who.  as 
you  know,  are  all  detailed  for  duty  in  China,  General 
\Vedemeyer  indicates  that  it  is  his  conviction  that  unless 
these  three  officers  are  retained,  military  activities  will 
be  hampered.  I  therefore  hope  that  their  assignment  to 
the  China  theater  need  not  be  changed. 

Gex-erax  Wepemeter.  Wliat  was  the  date  of 

that,  please,  sir! 

Sexator  Greex.  Xovember  22.  1944. 

Gex-eral  Wedemeter.  Yes,  sir. 

Sexator  Greex.  And  then  at  the  end  he  says : 

I  am  very  aware  of  how  great  your  need  is  to  have  as 
many  of  your  Foreign  Service  officers  as  possible  returned 
to  regular  duty.  At  the  same  time,  these  two  theaters 
( India-Burma  and  China  i  have  the  most  untisual  political 
problems  confronting  them  constantly,  and  your  help  in 
the  matter  is  a  real  necessity. 

In  view  of  the  above.  I  trust  that  the  request  of  General 
Sultan  to  have  Mr.  Max  Waldo  Bishop  assigned  to  the 
India-Burma  theater,  and  General  ^Ve^1emeye^■s  desire 
to  retain  Messrs.  Davies,  Service,  and  Emmerson  in  the 
China  theater  can  be  acceded  to. 

Xow  that  would  seem  as  though  you  made  very 
strong  protestations. 

Gexer-\l  WEDEiTETER.  Well,  I  dou't  believe 
they  were  too  strong,  sir.  You  see  when  I  as- 
sumed command  of  ihe  theater  in  September  of 
1944  I  didn't  corne  home ;  I  went  from  Xew  Delhi, 
Ceylon,  rather,  right  over  to  assume  command  in 
China. 
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What  came  up,  I  think,  was  these  men  were 
worried  about  their  status— John  Davies,  Jack 
Service,  Ludden,  and  Emmerson — and  I  told  them 
I  would  be  happy  for  them  to  continue  on,  to  con- 
tinue to  function  just  as  they  did  under  General 
Stilwell,  and  those  representations  were  for- 
warded. 

The  strength  of  those  representations  I  am  not 
qualified  to  say,  except  that  I  was  happy  to  have 
any  assistance"  from  any  American  because  I  was 
in  an  awful  tight  spot  when  I  got  over  there, 
and  I  would  not  have  relieved  them. 

The  situation  was  brought  up  by  Ambassador 
Hurley.  I  would  not  have  relieved  them  unless 
I  had  the  conviction  that  they  were  guilty  of  dis- 
loyalty or  failing  to  carry  out  the  duties  that  I 
prescribed. 

Senator  Green.  That  was  in  November? 

General  Wedemeter.  That  was  November 
1944,  sir. 

Senator  Green.  When  you  had  been  there  only 
a  short  time  ? 

General  Wedemeter.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Green.  Now  the  following  May  1945 
you,  yourself,  wrote  a  letter.  The  subject  was  let- 
ter of  commendation.  It  was  written  to  the  Hon- 
orable the  Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 
It  was  sent  from  Chungking,  China.    I  quote : 

Mr.  John  S.  Service  Is  highly  commended  for  outstand- 
ing aid  rendered  headquarters,  United  States  Forces, 
China  theater,  in  advising  the  commanding  general  on 
political  matters  vehich  have  direct  and  important  bearing 
on  the  military  situation  in  China. 

Then  I  will  omit  a  long  series  of  different  mat- 
ters in  which  his  service  was  commended  by  you. 
At  the  end : 

He  prepared  valuable  analyses  of  the  political  situation 
as  it  affected  the  war  potential  of  the  Chinese  Government 
and  by  correlation  that  of  the  United  States  forces  in 
China. 

In  recocnition  of  his  outstanding  performance  of  duty, 
the  commanding  general.  United  States  Forces,  China 
theater,  expresses  to  Mr.  Service  the  appreciation  of  the 
United  States  Forces  in  China. 

A.  C.  Wedemeter, 
Lieutenant  General,  USA,  Commanding 

So  your  first  good  impressions  were  confirmed? 

General  Wedemeyer.  Yes.  I  have  stated,  sir, 
I  never  had  any  feeling  that  there  was  anything 
wrong  with  those  men. 

Senator  Green.  And  so  the  inferences  that 
people  might  draw  from  this  news  item  were  un- 
justified, I  take  it? 

General  Wedemeyer.  In  my  judgment  they 
were. 

Senator  Green.  Thank  you  very  much. 

General  Wedemeyer.  I  think  the  newspaper- 
man took  it  out  of  context. 
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Securing  the  Peace 


Address  by  the  President  ^ 
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[Excerpts] 

Our  country  is  standing  before  the  bar  of  his- 
tory today  in  a  very  conspicuous  phice.  All  the 
world  is  watching  us,  because  all  the  world  knows 
that  the  fate  of  civilization  depends,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  upon  what  we  do. 

At  the  present  time  this  Nation  of  ours  is  en- 
gaged in  a  great  series  of  positive  actions  to  secure 
peace  in  the  world.  This  eti'ort  is  costing  us  a  great 
deal — in  taxes,  in  energy,  in  unwelcome  changes 
in  our  daily  living.  It  is  even  costing  us  the  lives 
of  some  of  our  bravest  and  best  young  people  who 
are  fighting  in  the  front  lines  against  aggression. 

Like  any  positive  effort,  this  one  is  being  ques- 
tioned and  criticized.  There  are  people  who  ask 
whether  it  is  worth  doing.  There  are  people  who 
point  to  the  sacrifices,  the  inconvenience,  the  cost, 
and  who  say  it  would  be  better  to  do  nothing — or 
as  close  to  nothing  as  possible.  But  it  is  clear,  to 
most  of  us  at  least,  that  the  effort  is  woith  mak- 
ing— indeed  that  we  have  to  make  it.  Our  great 
effort  for  peace  is  a  national  effort.  It  is  not  the 
decision  of  one  group  or  one  person.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  our  entire  national  experience  over  the  last 
few  decades. 

Cy  the  end  of  "World  War  II  we  had  learned, 
as  a  Nation,  that  we  could  not  have  peace  by  keep- 
ing out  of  tlie  affairs  of  the  world.  AVe  were  deter- 
mined to  act,  positively  and  vigorously,  Avith  other 
nations  to  preserve  peace.  That  is  why  we  em- 
braced the  United  Nations  and  pledged  to  sup- 
port it. 

Everything  that  we  have  done  since  has  been  the 
result  of  this  decision.  All  we  have  done,  our 
treaties  with  other  nations,  our  defense  program, 
our  aid  to  other  countries,  has  been  the  result  of 
our  determination  to  uphold  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  has  been  harder  and  more 
dangerous  than  we  expected  because  of  tlie  refusal 
of  one  of  the  Great  Powers  to  cany  out  the  spirit 

'  Made  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  on  Oct.  15  and  released 
to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  the  same  date ;  printed 
also  as  Department  of  State  publication  4308. 
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of  the  United  Nations  and  to  live  peacefully  and 
cooperatively  with  its  neighbors. 

But,  if  I  understand  this  country  correctly, 
there  is  no  desire  to  backtrack  on  the  path  we  have 
taken  toward  peace.  There  is  no  intention  of  run- 
ning out  on  ilie  obligation  we  undertook  to  support 
the  principles  of  the  Charter.  We  made  our  deci- 
sion, it  was  the  right  decision,  we  are  going  to 
follow  it  out — and  that's  that. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  as  our  defense 
program  begins  to  turn  out  more  and  more  weap- 
ons, and  our  alliances  for  defense  begin  to  take 
effect,  that  our  basic  objective — our  only  objec- 
tive— is  peace. 

I  am  afraid  that  some  people,  here  and  abroad, 
believe  tliat  the  creation  of  armed  defenses  must 
inevitably  lead  to  war.  This  is  not  the  case.  We 
do  not  think  war  is  inevitable.  We  b<>lieve  that  the 
creation  of  defenses  will  make  war  less  likely. 
So  long  as  one  country  has  the  jiower  and  the 
forces  to  overwhelm  others,  and  so  long  as  that 
country  has  aggressive  intentions,  real  peace  is 
unattainable.  Tlie  stronger  we  become,  the  more 
possible  it  will  be  to  work  out  solid  and  lasting 
arrangements  that  will  prevent  war.  Our 
strength  will  make  for  peace. 

We  saw  the  folly  of  weakness  in  the  days  of 
Hitler.  AVe  know  now  that  we  must  have  defenses 
when  there  is  an  aggressor  abroad  in  the  world. 
But  once  we  have  defenses  strong  enough  to  pro- 
vent  the  sneaking,  creeping  kind  of  aggression  that 
Hitler  ]n-acticed — what  is  the  next  ste)'  ?  Must  we 
then  have  a  show-down  and  a  war  until  one  side  or 
tlie  otlier  is  completely  victorious? 

I  think  not.  Our  policy  is  based  on  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  live,  without  a  war.  in 
the  same  world  as  the  Soviet  Union — if  the  free 
nations  have  adequate  defenses.  As  our  defenses 
improve,  the  chances  of  negotiating  successfully 
with  the  Soviet  Union  will  increase.  Tlie  growth 
of  our  defenses  will  help  to  convince  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  that  peaceful  arrangements 
are  in  their  own  self-interest.    And  as  our  strength 
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increases,  we  should  be  able  to  negotiate  settle- 
ments that  the  Soviet  Union  will  respect  and  live 
up  to. 

For  example,  the  Kremlin  may  then  be  willing 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  genuine,  enforceable 
arrangements  to  reduce  and  control  armaments. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  work  out  a  plan  for  the  balanced  reduction 
and  control  of  armaments.  Long  before  the  So- 
viet Union  got  the  atomic  bomb,  we  developed  a 
plan  to  control  atomic  weapons.  Other  nations 
endorsed  this  plan.  It  was  a  good  plan.  It  would 
work.  It  would  free  the  world  from  the  scourge 
of  atomic  warfare.  But  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
jected it. 

Working  with  other  nations,  we  also  developed 
initial  plans  looking  toward  the  balanced  reduc- 
tion and  control  of  other  types  of  weapons.  The 
Soviet  Union  rejected  these  plans,  too. 

Last  year,  before  the  United  Nations,  I  proposed 
further  work  on  the  problem  of  disarmament  and 
a  new  approach.  I  proposed  a  merger  of  the  two 
United  Nations  commissions  working  in  this  field, 
the  one  on  atomic  energy  and  the  one  on  other 
types  of  weapons.  Work  on  this  proposal  has 
gone  forward  and  good  progress  has  been  made. 
We  are  ready  now,  as  we  have  always  been,  to  sit 
down  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  all  the  nations 
concerned,  in  the  United  Nations  and  work  to- 
gether for  lifting  the  burden  of  armaments  and 
securing  the  peace. 

We  are  determined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned 
in  this  search  not  only  for  relief  from  the  horror 
of  another  world  war  but  also  for  the  basis  of  a 
durable  peace.  I  hope  that  the  growing  strength 
of  the  free  world  will  convince  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  it  is  to  their  own  best  interest 
to  lay  aside  their  aggressive  plans  and  their  phony 
peace  propaganda  and  join  with  us  and  the  other 
free  nations  to  work  out  practical  arrangements 
for  achieving  peace. 

This  is  the  goal  we  are  working  for.  It  is  for 
this  great  goal  of  peace  that  we  have  a  defense 
program,  and  higher  taxes,  and  a  program  of  aid 
to  other  nations.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  our 
men,  and  the  soldiers  of  other  free  nations,  are 
striving  and  fighting  in  the  hills  of  Korea. 

I  cannot  guarantee  that  we  will  reach  our  goal. 
The  result  does  not  depend  entirely  on  our  own 
efforts.  Tlie  rulers  of  the  Kremlin  can  plunge  the 
world  into  carnage  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  But 
that  is  something  that  this  country  will  never  do. 
This  I  can  say.  Peace  comes  high  in  these 
troubled  days,  and  we  have  shown  that  we  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price  for  it.  We  have  shown  by 
positive  acts  that  we  are  willing  to  work  and  sacri- 
fice for  peace. 


Twice  within  one  generation  we  have  spent  our 
blood  and  our  treasure  in  defense  of  human  free- 
dom. For  six  long  years  now  we  have  contended, 
with  all  the  weapons  of  the  mind  and  spirit, 
against  the  adherents  of  the  false  god  of  tyranny. 
When  the  nations  of  Europe,  our  neighbors,  were 
left,  like  the  man  in  Scripture  who  fell  among 
thieves,  robbed  and  wounded  and  half  dead,  we 
have  offered  them  our  oil  and  our  wine,  without 
stint  and  without  price.  When  one  of  the  newest 
and  smallest  nations  of  Asia  was  invaded,  we  led 
the  free  world  to  its  defense. 

These  positive  acts  have  not  been  easy  to  do. 
They  have  brought  upon  us  hatred  and  threats  and 
curses  of  the  enemies  of  freedom — and  may  bring 
upon  us  even  worse  troubles.  Nevertheless,  if  this 
Nation  is  justified  by  history,  it  is  these  things 
that  will  justify  it  and  not  the  negative  virtue  of 
meaning  no  harm. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  claim  for  our  country 
the  mantle  of  perfect  righteousness.  We  have 
committed  sins  of  omission  and  sins  of  commis- 
sion, for  which  we  stand  in  need  of  the  mercy  of 
the  good  Lord.  But  I  dare  maintain  before  the 
world  that  we  have  done  much  that  was  right. 

To  the  sowers  of  suspicion,  and  the  peddlers  of 
fear,  to  all  those  who  seem  bent  on  persuading  us 
that  our  country  is  on  the  wrong  track  and  that 
there  is  no  honor  or  loyalty  left  in  the  land,  and 
that  woe  and  ruin  lie  ahead,  I  would  say  one  thing: 
"Take  off  your  blinders,  and  look  to  the  future. 
The  worst  danger  we  face  is  the  danger  of  being 
paralyzed  by  doubts  and  fears.  This  danger  is 
brought  on  by  those  who  abandon  faith  and  sneer 
at  hope.  It  is  brought  on  by  those  who  spread 
cynicism  and  distrust  and  try  to  blind  us  to  our 
great  chance  to  do  good  for  all  mankind." 


Confirmations 

On  October  19,  1951,  the  Senate  conflnned  the  nomina- 
tion of  W.  Averell  Harriman  to  be  Director  for  Mutual 
Security. 

On  O 'tober  19,  1951,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomina- 
tions of  the  following  persons  to  be  representatives  to  the 
sixth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations: 

Warren  R.  Austin 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Michael  J.  Mansfield 
John  M.  Vorys 

The  nominations  of  the  following-named  persons  were 
confirmed  to  be  alternate  representatives: 

John  Sherman  Cooper 
Ernest  A.  Gross 
Benjamin  V.  Cohen 
Anna  Lord  Strauss 
Channing  H.  Tobias 
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Life  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  Seen  by  the  U.S.  Ambassador 


by  Alan  G.  Kirk 
Ambassador  to  the  U.S.S.R} 


You  all  understand,  certainly,  that  I  am  still  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  tlie  Soviet  Union.  Further, 
as  my  speech  tonight  will  necessarily  be  short,  it 
may  contain  certain  categoric  statements  for 
which  I  ask  your  indulgence,  as  there  is  not  the 
time  to  explain  in  detail. 

Any  chief  of  mission  on  post  abroad  must  of 
necessity  be  assisted  in  the  various  duties  ex- 
pected of  him  by  the  Government.  Fortunately 
our  Government  has  set  up  under  the  Department 
of  State  a  career  service  of  diplomats,  called  the 
Foreign  Service.  The  personnel  of  this  Foreign 
Service  are  men  and  women  of  high  character, 
tried  loyalty,  trained,  intelligent,  trustworthy. 
To  those  of  them  who  served  with  me  in  Brussels 
and  in  Moscow,  I  extend  my  grateful  thanks. 

After  living  over  2  years  in  Moscow,  perhaps 
the  most  striking  impression  of  the  Soviet  Union 
one  carries  away  is  that  of  its  mass.  This  huge 
land  area  with  its  mighty  rivers,  its  wide  plains, 
its  mountains,  its  deserts,  its  great  inland  seas  and 
lakes,  its  many  swamps,  is  so  enormous  that 
one  easily  comprehends  that  it  comprises  a  vast 
amount  of  the  land  area  of  the  earth — one  sixth, 
in  fact.  Naturally  all  foreigners,  including  the 
diplomats,  are  intrigued  by  its  size  and  want  to 
visit  and  see  it,  but  unfortunately  there  ai-e  restric- 
tions placed  on  foreign  diplomats  which  prevent 
the  freedom  of  movement  we  westerners  are  accus- 
tomed to,  at  home  and  abroad.  In  1941,  after  the 
war  began,  the  Soviet  Government  issued  a  decree 
restricting  access  by  foreigners  to  large  areas. 
This  decree  was  reaffirmed  in  September  1948. 
In  general,  the  areas  thus  restricted  are:  the 
western  frontiers,  the  Black  Sea  coast  lines,  the 
Baltic  Sea  coast,  central  Asia,  northern  Siberia, 
eastern  Siberia,  and  many  towns  on  certain  rivers 
and   railway   lines.      Those   of   us   who   live   in 


'  Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  at  the  Alfred  E. 
Smith  Memorial  Dinner  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  18 
and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


Moscow  are  restricted  to  a  distance  of  50  kilo- 
meters and  that  only  on  certain  roads. 

But  a  curious  exception  has  been  made  by  the 
Soviet  Government  for  selected  visitors.  There 
have  been  groups  of  partisans  of  peace,  or  trade 
union  delegations,  or  medical  groups,  coming 
from  various  western  countries,  such  as  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  even  the  United  States,  who 
are  allowed  to  see,  in  fact  are  taken  to  see,  many 
of  the  places  denied  accredited  diplomatic  mis- 
sions. Among  places  thus  visited  are  Tashkent 
and  Alma  Ata  in  central  Asia,  or  a  city  like  Kiev 
in  the  Ukraine.  We  have  been  forced  to  conclude 
that  these  special  groups  given  this  special  treat- 
ment consist  of  people  selected  for  their  sympathy 
with  the  Communiist  cause,  and  whose  reactions 
will  be  along  anticipated  lines.  These  groups  go 
on  planned  tours ;  they  are  hurried  from  place  to 
place ;  they  are  generally  pretty  exhausted  at  the 
end  of  the  day ;  and,  as  they  are  not  experienced 
observers,  the  comments  they  make  when  they  re- 
turn to  their  own  countries  should  be  treated  with 
reserve. 

In  another  way  also  the  diplomatic  personnel 
are  discriminated  against,  that  is  by  the  ex- 
asperating obstructions  and  delays  in  trips  to 
authorized  areas.  They  are  often  told  that 
unfortunately  there  will  be  no  hotel  accommoda- 
tions, or  that  there  is  no  space  on  the  train  or  the 
plane,  and  they  may  arrive  at  a  given  destination 
to  find  that  there  are  no  rooms.  Tickets  for  trips 
in  the  Soviet  Union  are  generally  delivered  but 
a  few  hours  before  the  time  of  departure  of  the 
train  or  plane,  so  that  the  traveler  is  left  in  un- 
certainty until  the  last  moment  as  to  whether  he 
will  make  the  trip  or  not.  Placing  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  travelers  is  a  highly  developed  art  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  this  skill  in  dragging  the 
feet  is  one  which  must  be  weighed  in  several  other 
connections. 
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A  Trip  to  Lake  Baikal 

My  own  travels  in  the  Soviet  Union  included 
authorized  trips  to  places  such  as  Stalingrad, 
Leningrad,  Lake  Baikal,  Tiflis,  and  several  towns 
close  to  Moscow.  To  me  the  trip  to  Lake  Baikal 
was  the  most  interesting,  although  I  did  have 
some  difficulty  in  persuading  the  authorities  to 
let  me  make  this  trip.  First  of  all  it  was  asked: 
Why  do  you  want  to  go?  Tliere  are  no  hotels. 
Tlie  little  town  is  inadequately  equipped  for  visi- 
tors, et  cetera.  However,  my  reply  was  that 
the  lake  was  tlie  most  interesting  fresh-water  lake 
in  the  land-mass  of  Asia,  300  miles  long,  and  the 
deepest  indentation  of  the  earth's  crust  outside  of 
the  sea,  it  has  seals,  sturgeon,  and  of  course  is 
completely  frozen  over  in  winter.  Well,  an  ap- 
proval finally  was  given  and  we  left — a  party  of 
three  plus  the  four  Soviet  secret  service  men  who 
always  accompany  the  American  Ambassador 
even  on  trips. 

Leaving  Moscow  at  8  p.m.  on  a  Thursday,  we 
arrived  at  our  destination  at  9  a.m.  the  following 
Friday  week.  The  train  was  composed  of  13  cars, 
one  a  Pullman  of  1906  vintage,  one  a  restaurant 
car,  and  the  engine.  It  was  interesting  to  note 
that  the  train  traveled  all  the  way  to  Novosibirsk 
with  only  one  engine,  which  meant  the  crossing 
of  the  Urals  was  over  grades  sufficiently  low  for  a 
single  engine  to  pull  the  train.  We  had  dinner 
every  night  in  the  restaurant  car  where  the  menu 
included  caviar,  borsch,  shashlik,  beef  Stroganov, 
vegetables,  compote  of  fruit;  and  for  beverages 
we  had  beer,  Russian  wine,  or  tea.  Most  of  the 
distance,  the  track  was  single  with  long  sidings 
for  passing.  This  railroad  has  a  5-foot  gauge 
and  the  train  rode  quite  comfortably.  We  saw 
many  track  gangs,  composed  usually  of  girls  plus 
one  man,  working  to  keep  the  roadbed  in  repair. 
They  were  laying  the  rails,  or  the  ties,  and  shifting, 
ballast.  They  seemed  quite  happy  to  do  so.  At 
all  the  stations,  the  station  clock  kept  the  hour  of 
Moscow  even  though  we  were  several  hours  east, 
and  Radio  Moscow  blared  out  the  party  line  at 
each  stop  and  in  the  train  itself.  At  each  station 
also  there  was  the  office  of  the  security  police, 
the  Mm).  On  most  station  platforms  there  would 
be  for  sale  chicken,  eggs,  fruit,  and  sometimes 
bread. 

In  central  Siberia  the  land  is  rolling,  like  our 
western  prairies,  and  has  been  brought  under 
rather  extensive  cultivation.  We  saw  some  fields 
which  we  estimated  to  be  5  miles  in  length  and 
stretching  over  the  horizon.  They  had  obviously 
been  plowed  and  sown  by  mechanized  agricultural 
machinery,  and  we  passed  a  number  of  machine- 
tractor  stations. 

On  arrival  at  our  destination,  the  little  town  of 
Sludyanka,  we  were  met  by  the  local  security  rep- 
resentatives who  took  us  to  a  small  house  where 
we  were  to  spend  the  night.  Tliis  was  the  custom- 
ary Russian  log  hut,  one  story  high,  with  three 
small  rooms  and  kitchen.    It  had  been  prepared 
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for  our  reception.  A  radio  was  installed,  also  a 
telephone.  We  were  protected  by  the  local  militia, 
and  at  night  the  wooden  shutters  were  closed, 
ostensibly  because  of  an  impending  hurricane. 
Our  hostess  was  a  fair  cook  and  was  as  hospitable 
as  she  could  be  under  the  circumstances.  Cars 
were  provided  for  a  short  trip  along  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  and  we  were  able  to  hire  a  dory  for  a 
row  on  the  lake. 

Our  principal  guide  was  a  Mr.  Smirnov  who 
was  carefully  coached  to  give  th&  most  noncom- 
mittal of  answers  to  all  our  simple  questions.  For 
example,  when  we  spoke  of  the  lake  water  being 
very  cold,  he  said,  "Yes,  sometimes  it  was  cold  but 
sometimes  it  was  warm."  We  asked  if  it  were 
frozen  over  in  winter.  He  said,  "Yes,  sometimes 
it  was  frozen  and  sometimes  it  was  not."  Was 
there  good  fishing?  Yes,  in  some  spots,  other 
places,  no.  Did  they  have  violent  storms  on  the 
lake  ?  Sometimes  they  did,  sometimes  they  didn't. 
Was  it  a  fact  that  seals  existed  in  the  lake?  This 
he  was  rather  vague  in  answering,  not  having  been 
briefed  as  to  that  particular  question.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  there  are,  for  at  some  point  in  the  past, 
seals  swam  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  up  the  Yenisei 
River,  up  the  Angara,  and  got  into  the  lake — 
where  they  exist  to  this  day.  The  return  the  fol- 
lowing day  was  by  train  as  far  west  as  Novosi- 
birsk, where  we  took  a  plane,  flying  in  the  night 
in  the  rain,  and  stopping  at  Omsk,  Sverdlovsk, 
and  Kharkov.  The  pilot  was  competent,  brought 
us  down  on  grass  runways,  and  landed  us  safely 
at  Moscow  airport  in  the  early  morning. 

A  trip  of  this  kind  is  very  instructive,  giving  an 
indication  of  the  size  of  the  country,  the  wide 
spacing  between  towns,  the  lack  of  a  road-net 
paralleling  the  railway,  and  an  atmosphere  of 
hustle,  bustle  as  of  frontier  towns.  There  is 
imagination  and  driving  force  at  work  in  this  part 
of  Siberia,  which  is  being  brought  imder  inten- 
sive modern  cultivation  and  with  new  towns  and 
industrial  plants  springing  up  at  many  places. 

The  Enigma  of  the  Russian  People 

Let  us  ask  now,  who  are  these  people  that  in- 
habit the  Soviet  Union?  Here  I  am  obliged  to 
state  that,  except  for  certain  officials  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs  and  certain  Soviet  em- 
ployees of  my  Embassy,  I  know  no  Russians. 
Soviet  citizens  are  not  allowed  to  visit,  to  enter- 
tain, or  to  know  foreigners.  It  is  not  just  Ameri- 
cans who  are  taboo — it  is  all  foreigners.  This 
may  seem  extraordinary,  but  it  is  a  fact.  Can  you 
imagine  living  2  years  in  Rome  and  knowing  no 
Italians.  Or  2  years  in  Paris  and  knowing  no 
Fi-enchmen?  Yet  such  is  the  case  in  the  Soviet 
Union — we  westerners  know  no  Russians. 

Therefore,  when  answering  the  question,  "Wlio 
are  these  people  who  inhabit  the  Soviet  Union?", 
my  reply  has  to  be  based  on  information  other  than 
that  derived  from  personal  contact  with  the  peo- 
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pie  themselves.  There  are  200  million  of  them, 
as  we  estimate,  since  no  trustworthy  figures  on 
population  have  been  issued  since  1939;  a  people 
of  mixed  races  and  tribes  with  the  Slavic,  or  Great 
Russian,  type  predominatinir.  Even  in  the  Asso- 
ciated Soviet  Socialist  Republics  it  would  seem  that 
by  translation  of  population  the  Slavic  strain  is 
now  over  50  percent.  As  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Communist  Party  to  keep  Slavs  in  control  in  all 
these  areas,  the  change  in  populations  has  been 
enormous.  For  instance,  Moscow  itself  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  5  to  6  million  souls,  composed  of  per- 
sons most  of  whom  never  lived  in  Moscow  before 
the  Revolution.  Needless  to  say,  those  of  the 
other  regime,  or  as  the  Russians  call  them,  "the 
other  people,"  are  gone  and  gone  forever. 

Certain  major  points  of  difference  in  the  his- 
torical background  of  these  people  may  be  of  in- 
terest. We  know  that  the  Great  Russians  centered 
around  Moscow  were  subjected  to  many  invasions 
from  the  East.  There  need  only  be  mentioned,  in 
passing,  the  Golden  Horde  or  the  invasions  of  the 
Tartars ;  but  in  the  end  Moscow  prevailed  and  the 
Slavs  clung  to  their  land  and  beat  off  the  invaders. 
It  was  Ivan  the  Terrible  who  stormed  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Tartars  at  Kazan  and,  to  commemo- 
rate this  victory,  had  the  Crescent  placed  under  the 
Cross,  where  it  remains  to  this  day. 

When  Christianity  came  to  the  old  Russia  it 
came  from  Byzantium  and  is  therefore  that  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church.  But  the  Russians  did 
not  participate  in  the  crusades,  nor  was  there 
experienced  the  great  renaissance,  in  our  terms, 
when  art,  architecture,  literature,  and  music  un- 
derwent that  tremendous  revival  which  profound- 
ly affected  our  Western  civilization.  There  was 
no  reformation  as  we  knew  it,  and  liberalism  in 
thought  was  delayed  and  sluggish.  It  is  true 
Catherine  the  Great  was  influenced  by  the  writ- 
ings of  Voltaire,  and  some  liberal  thought  did 
spread  from  France  prior  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; but,  when  that  revolution  occurred,  Russia 
closed  her  doors  to  all  except  the  emigre  royalists, 
and  the  effect  the  French  Revolution  had  on 
Western  Europe  was  not  duplicated  in  Russia. 
You  will  note,  therefore,  that  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  Russian  people  varies  greatly  from 
our  own.  We  westerners  inherit  certain  traditions 
which  the  Russians  do  not  understand,  and  things 
we  take  for  granted  in  the  historical  sense  mean 
nothing  to  them. 


The  Communist  Regime — A  Study  in  Coercion 
and  Persuasion 

Now  the  Russia  of  today,  or  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  is  a 
totalitarian  state,  based  primarily  on  the  theories 
of  Marx,  Lenin,  and  Stalin,  and  governed  by  the 
Bolshevik  Party,  some  6  million  strong,  who  rule 
the  remaining  190-odd  millions.  It  is  a  one-party 
system  with  control  vested  in  the  Central  Commit- 
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tee  of  the  Communist  Party — and  this  is  a  fact, 
unpalatable  though  it  may  be  to  us.  Furthermore, 
it  is  a  fact  accepted  by  the  masses  of  the  Russian 
people,  too.  It  is  government  by  coercion  and 
persuasion.  It  is  a  nation  governed  by  a  new  set 
of  rulers  who  gained  power  by  force,  and  the  for- 
mer ruling  groups  have  been  eliminated  and  are 
gone.  There  are  new  people  in  government,  in 
industry,  in  agriculture,  in  the  arts.  They  have 
made  technological  advances  which  we  must  not 
overlook,  even  though  it  has  often  been  by  pirating 
the  inventions  of  other  nations. 

This  is  a  young  nation  with  an  average  age  prob- 
ably between  30  and  35 — 200  million  strong  and 
working.  There  are  not  many  old  people  in 
Russia,  but  there  are  lots  of  young.  In  some  ways 
the  present  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union  can 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  United  States  in  the 
early  1800's.  They,  too,  are  a  young  race,  virile 
and  vigorous,  with  imagination  and  inspiration. 
They  are  governed  and  controlled  by  an  elite  Com- 
munist Party  which  works  constantly  to  main- 
tain the  power  of  the  party.  They  are  likewise  an 
educated  people,  for  schooling  is  compulsory. 
There  is  an  urge  to  learn.  They  feel  that  knowl- 
edge is  power.  There  is  competition  for  advance- 
ment to  the  higher  schools  of  learning.  Literacy 
is  widespread,  perhaps  reaching  even  85  percent. 
All  want  to  learn,  all  want  to  know,  all  want  to 
understand. 

In  this  competitive  atmosphere  one  finds  little 
sign  of  human  kindness,  compassion,  coiirtesies, 
aiding  the  weak.  It  is  each  one  for  himself. 
They  are  a  serious  people,  their  sense  of  humor  is 
very  limited  and  blunt.  One  rarely  sees  smiles 
on  faces  of  people  in  the  streets. 

The  Communist  Party  direction  extends  every- 
where. It  is  designed  to  preserve  the  Communist 
regime  in  power.  There  is  a  constant  stream  of 
jiropaganda  and  agitation  to  "the  masses"'  through 
the  press,  through  the  radio,  movies,  television. 
The  Government  has  no  Department  or  Ministry 
of  Public  Information,  but  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  has  a  Department  of 
Propaganda  and  Agitation  which  controls  all 
jnedia  of  mass  communication.  From  Pravda, 
the  organ  of  the  Central  Committee,  to  the  small- 
est town  newspaper,  everything  that  is  printed  is 
prepared  and  calculated  to  produce  a  desired  ef- 
fect on  the  Russian  people.  But  the  spoken  word 
is  also  employed  in  face-to-face  contact  with  the 
masses,  when  selected  workers  of  the  party,  better 
known  as  "agitators,"  educate  small  groups  in  face- 
to-face  contact  by  explaining  a  single  idea  very 
carefully  and  thoroughly — to  the  party's  advan- 
tage, it  is  a  form  of  personal  indoctrination 
which  is  most  important. 

Naturally  the  regime  must  protect  "the  masses" 
of  the  people  from  Western  ideas  so  that  thinking 
may  continue  along  lines  of  "truth" — as  seen 
by  the  Politburo.  Wliereas,  in  our  own  country 
we  welcome  the  exchange  of  ideas  with  other  na- 
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tions,  we  read  their  newspapers  and  books,  we 
view  their  plays,  we  listen  to  their  music,  we  re- 
ceive their  travelers;  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  is 
not  true,  except  for  some  classical  works  of  music, 
certiiin  classical  writing,  because  nothing  like 
this  is  allowed  to  take  place.  For  current  events, 
only  items  of  foreign  origin  which  are  critical  of 
the  capitalistic  world  are  allowed  to  be  circulated. 
And  news  of  the  outer  world  is  always  colored 
and  distorted  to  the  detriment  of  the  truth.  So 
most  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  live  in  con- 
siderable ignorance  of  us  as  we  really  are.  Their 
picture  of  us,  and  especially  of  the  United  States, 
is  one  of  poverty,  deprivation,  slums,  endless  toil, 
low  standard  of  living.  This  picture  is  served  to 
them  by  the  Communist  Party  daily,  and  to  some 
extent  is  accepted.  Is  there  any  skepticism  among 
the  people?     Most  likely,  but  concealed. 


Repression  of  Human  Instincts  for  Freedom 
and  Religious  Expression 

But  does  the  Soviet  citizen  not  long  for  free- 
dom, for  liberty?  Is  such  an  urge  inherent  in 
man?  Is  it  self-generating?  We  wrote  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence:  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
These  are  pregnant  words  to  us,  but  I  should 
hesitate  to  attempt  to  define  the  Soviet  citizen's 
reaction  to  a  similar  statement  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. 

So  one  is  forced  to  ask :  Is  the  concept  of  liberty, 
or  of  freedom,  inspired  by  tradition,  or  is  it  in- 
stinctive? Is  it  self -generating  ?  Can  Soviet 
thought  parallel,  or  be  in  consonance  with  our 
own  concept?  The  answer  to  this  would  be  im- 
portant. 

Similarly,  in  religious  matters  you  will  recall 
that  when  the  Communist  Party  seized  power  it 
abolished  religion;  and  that  every  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  is  ipso  facto  an  atheist.  En- 
tering Red  Square  between  the  walls  of  the  Krem- 
lin and  those  of  the  Historical  Museum  one  sees 
on  the  latter  a  plaque  which  reads:  "Religion  is 
the  opium  of  the  masses."  This,  on  the  site  of 
the  famous  church  of  the  Iberian  Virgin,  is  highly 
symbolic  of  the  Communist  Party's  attitude.  An- 
otlier  interesting  sidelight— guides  in  museums  or 
galleries  when  referring  to  dates  of  past  events 
never  use  our  system,  that  is  to  say,  by  A.D.  or 
B.C.,  but  always  use  the  term  "our  era."  Thus, 
they  say  "the  fifth  century  of  our  era,"  or  "the 
third  century  before  our  era,"  rather  than  the  fifth 
century  A.D.,  or  the  third  century  Before  Christ. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  some  toleration  of  reli- 
gious practices  and  customs.  There  are  regular 
church  services  and  the  feast  days,  such  as  Easter, 
are  days  of  great  solemnity  and  ceremony.  The 
Orthodox  Church  remains  a  force  but  not  as  a 
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force  against  the  State;  rather  it  is  tolerated  by 
the  Communist  Party  because  it  reinforces  passiv- 
ity among  the  people,  and,  in  fact,  supports  the 
State. 

Here  arise  other  great  and  grave  questions. 
Can  the  religious  instincts  of  man,  if  never  nour- 
ished, be  obliterated  by  the  passage  of  time?  Is 
it  possible  that,  after  several  generations  of  re- 
pression, this  instinct  in  man  will  disappear? 
Can  materialism  satisfy  the  human  soul?  What 
will  be  the  effect  of  education  on  the  religious  in- 
stincts of  these  people?  I,  myself,  would  rather 
think  that  man  is  inherently  and  instinctively 
aware  of  and  recognizes  a  Higher  Power,  that 
broader  intellectual  capacity  will  of  itself  generate 
doubts  concerning  the  aesthetic  attitude  of  the 
Communist  Party ;  that  man's  innate  humility  will 
bring  him  to  realize  there  is  a  Higher  Order  than 
pure  materialism. 

The  Privileged  Politburo 

Of  course  our  own  immediate  concern  is  not 
with  the  masses  of  the  Soviet  Union  but  with  its 
Government,  that  is  to  say  the  Politburo  of  the 
Central  Committee.  We  should  realize,  I  feel, 
that  these  are  men,  humans,  not  supermen  nor 
superhumans.  They  have  made  mistakes  but 
those  mistakes  are  concealed  from  "the  masses," 
from  the  people.  For  this  Politburo  is  respon- 
sible neither  to  any  parliament,  nor  to  any  con- 
gress, nor  to  the  people.  There  are  no  questions, 
no  investigations,  no  airing  of  abuses  for  all  the 
people  to  see.  We  must  also  recognize  that  this 
Government  has  large  forces  at  its  disposal.  In 
the  military  sphere  their  strength  appears  formid- 
able, although  there  is  certainly  a  lack  of  indus- 
trial capacity  for  its  support.  Nevertheless,  we 
should  remember  that  in  34  years  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  Soviet  Government  have  restored 
the  boundaries  of  Peter  the  Great.  They  have 
added  the  satellite  states  on  the  West.  They  have 
gained  the  adhesion  of  China  to  their  doctrine. 
We  should  recall,  I  suggest,  the  fate  of  Europe 
in  the  seventh  century  when  the  Saracens  over- 
ran the  Mediterranean  Basin  and  in  60  years  con- 
quered nearly  all  its  shores  plus  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula. The  rapidity  with  which  that  avalanche 
took  place,  should  give  us  pause  at  the  present 
time. 

So  a  menace  to  our  peaceful  existence  does  exist, 
whether  by  subversive  methods  or  otherwise,  and 
to  compose  our  differences  by  negotiation  is  diffi- 
cult. Under  the  tenets  of  the  Politburo,  they  are 
always  right.  What  then  is  our  duty  ?  It  seems 
to  me  we  must  refresh  our  moral  and  physical 
strength,  keep  our  own  ideals  bright,  and  show  by 
our  example  what  real  democracy  means.  We 
must  be  calm,  cool,  and  cold-blooded.  We  must 
keep  our  physical  strength  at  a  proper  level.  We 
must  accept  the  fact  that  a  challenge  to  our  way 
of  life  does  exist,  that  it  is  serious,  that  it  must  be 
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met  squarely.  To  do  this,  we  of  the  Western 
AVorld  must  make  the  necessary  sacrifices,  and  it 
may  be  that  our  way  of  life  will  have  to  be  modi- 
fied. We  cannot  negotiate  with  the  Soviets  when 
we  are  weak.  We  must  have  strength,  and  our 
rearmament  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing our  voice  listened  to  in  negotiations — and  for 


that  alone.  But  our  strength  must  be  actual,  in 
being,  not  potential.  In  our  dealings  with  the 
Soviet  Government  we  must  be  strong,  we  must  be 
firm,  and  we  must  be  consistent. 

But  most  of  all  we,  as  Christians,  must  keep  our 
faith  in  God  and,  as  free  men,  be  prepared  to  de- 
fend our  liberty. 


Where  Do  We  Stand  in  the  World  Today? 


Statement  hy  Secretary  Acheson ' 


After  the  San  Francisco  conference,  many  of 
you  who  saw  the  conference  on  television  wrote  me 
letters.  I  appreciated  getting  them.  You  gave 
me  most  welcome  encouragement.  You  asked  me 
questions  and  you  made  comments  on  foreign 
affairs.  This  afternoon  we  are  going  to  take  a 
brief  look  at  where  we  stand  in  the  world  today, 
and  then  talk  about  some  of  your  questions  and 
comments. 

What  you  saw  on  your  television  screens  from 
San  Francisco  were  builders,  from  many  nations, 
laying  the  foundations  of  peace  in  the  Pacific. 
They  were  ending  a  war  which  had  cost  all  of  us 
precious  lives,  and  years  of  anguish  and  sorrow 
and  work.  They  were  ending  it  generously  and 
wisely,  so  that  all  the  sacrifices  could  lead  to  peace 
and  reconciliation. 

In  the  days  before  and  after  the  scenes  you 
saw,  we  made  agreements  with  the  Philippines  and 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  again  with  Japan, 
to  strengthen  and  support  this  structure  of  peace. 
For  peace — a  just  and  safe  peace,  under  which  free 
men  can  live  as  free  men— doesn't  come  by  wish- 
ing for  it.  It  must  have  the  strength  and  union 
to  defend  and  maintain  it. 

This  is  what  you  saw  at  San  Francisco.  And 
from  your  letters  I  know  that  you  felt,  as  I  did, 
that  we  were  all  present  at  one  of  the  great  mo- 
ments of  history. 

In  a  few  days  I'm  leaving  on  a  mission  of  many 
weeks  to  carry  on  this  work  in  another  part  of 
the  world — at  the  U.N.  meeting  in  Paris  and  at 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  in  Rome. 

This  great  town  meeting  of  the  woi'ld,  held  this 
year  in  Paris,  has  a  vast  amount  of  business.  But 
you  can  say  that  it  divides  into  about  three  groups. 

The  first  deals  with  the  first  great  purpose  of 
the  U.N. — to  settle  all  the  disputes  peaceably 
and  not  by  fighting  or  threats.     Right  away  this 


'  Made  on  "Battle  Report"  over  NBC  Television  Net- 
work on  Oct.  21  and  released  to  tbe  press  on  the  same 
date. 


means  Korea.  It  means  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  strengthen  General  Ridgway's  superb  men 
who  are  fighting  the  invaders  of  Korea.  It  means 
to  assist  him  in  evei\y  way  in  his  efforts  to  end 
the  aggression  by  an  honorable  armistice,  which 
will  safeguard  the  people  of  Korea  and  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  so  much  blood  has  been  shed. 

Under  this  heading  also  comes  the  program, 
started  last  year,  of  uniting  the  nations  for  peace 
in  concrete  measures  to  meet  aggression.  Under 
this  heading  also  comes  the  work  of  years  to  lift 
the  burden  of  armaments. 

The  second  type  of  business  consists  in  hearing 
nations  who  claim  to  have  been  treated  wrongly, 
or  hearing  disputes  which  cannot  be  settled  by  the 
parties;  and  in  working  out  sensible  and  just 
solutions.  For  example,  the  General  Assembly 
will  take  up  the  continued  tension  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Thirdly,  the  meeting  will  push  ahead  with  a 
most  constructive  group  of  projects  to  make  the 
daily  lives  of  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world  infinitely  better  through  their  own  efforts. 

All  through  the  vast  area  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  men  and  women  face  elemental 
problems  of  hunger,  poverty,  and  disease.  To 
many  people  in  this  area,  the  most  important  of 
all  world  problems  comes  down  to  where  their 
next  meal  is  coming  from. 

The  United  Nations  is  grappling  with  these 
problems,  and  making  real  progress. 

But  I  can't  spend  all  my  time  in  Paris  at  the 
U.N.  meeting.  For  I  shall  have  to  be  working 
with  our  High  Commissioner  to  Germany,  Mr. 
McCloy,  and  with  British  and  French  Ministers 
on  German  questions.  Here  again  we  are  trying 
to  bring  peace,  and  the  institutions  of  peace,  to 
replace  the  occupation.  This  means  agreements 
witli  the  German  Republic  by  which  it  can  have  an 
honorable  and  equal  part  in  the  European  com- 
munity and  take  its  place  among  those  who  are 
maintaining  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Atlantic 
area. 
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And  this  leads  on  to  the  Rome  meeting.  Ihere 
we  hope  that  the  negotiations  with  Germany  can 
have  the  approval  of  our  North  Atlantic  part- 
ners. 

There's  another  hard  question  to  tackle  at  Rome. 
We  must  devise  ways  and  means  by  which  our 
defense  can  be  assured  at  a  cost  which  we  all  can 
afford.  "We  must  remember  that  in  many  Euro- 
pean countries  cunning  and  determined  Commu- 
nist groups  seize  upon  every  opportunity  to  under- 
mine the  government  and  to  divide  the  nations  of 
the  free  world.  Inflation,  and  the  hardship  it 
brings  to  people,  would  assist  the  Communists. 
It  must  be  avoided. 

Averell  Harriman  is  working  on  this  now  as 
part  of  the  group  called  "Operation-Wise  Men." 
They  must  be  "wise  men"  because  the  problems 
they  are  wrestling  with  are  very  serious  and  diffi- 
cult indeed. 

All  of  these  weeks  of  work,  you  see,  have  a  cen- 
tral purpose.  The  use  of  every  means  at  our  dis- 
posal to  organize  for  peace — to  maintain  peace — 
to  strengthen  those  who  are  defending  peace — to 
find  every  means  to  settle  all  questions  within  the 
peace — to  make  plain  that  the  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  all  people  can  be,  and  are  being,  met,  and 
can  only  be  met,  with  peace. 

The  task  takes  more  wisdom  and  strength  than 
any  man  can  bring  to  it.  One  can  only  attempt  it 
in  the  unshakeable  faith  that  the  effort  serves  our 
beloved  country,  our  fellow  citizens,  and  every- 
thing that  is  dear  to  every  one  of  us. 

Questions  and  Answers 

[Excerpts] 
Middle  East 

What  are  we  doing  about  this  trouble  between 
Britain  and  Egypt  that  is  now  going  on? 

.  .  .  Although  the  Middle  East  is  in  the  headlines  right 
now,  the  troubles  there  didn't  begin  just  this  week,  or  this 
month— they  go  back  quite  a  long  time.  And  we  have 
been  working  on  Middle  East  problems  for  a  long  time, 
too. 

Back  in  1946,  when  the  Soviets  tried  to  put  the  heat  on 
Turke.v,  to  get  control  over  the  Dardanelles,  we  backed  up 
the  Turks,  and  helped  them  keep  their  independence. 

And  we  stood  firm  when  it  was  a  question  of  getting 
the  Russian  troops  out  of  Iran  in  1046;  and  they  came  out. 

Then,  in  1047,  the  Communists  had  another  try  at 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  the  whole  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. You  remember  how  this  country  responded, 
quickly  and  effectively,  with  what  has  been  called  the 
"Truman  Doctrine." 

Now,  the  danger  of  Communist  aggression  from  outside 
IS  <mly  one  of  the  prolilems  that  these  people  have  to  worry 
about.  They've  also  got  tough  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems to  deal  with.  And  there's  another  important  factor, 
too,  which  we  must  understand,  that  is,  awakened  national 
spirit  all  through  this  area. 

This  is  something  we  can  understand  because  of  our 
own  history.  V,e  have  been  helping  these  people  improve 
their  conditions  of  life.  Our  record  is  good  and  clear  on 
this. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  now  is  to  make  sure  that 
what  happens  in  this  part  of  the  world  doesn't  jeopardize 
the  security  of  all  the  rest  of  us.    These  people  live  in  an 
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area  that  is  of  critical  importance  to  the  security  of  the 
rest  of  the  whole  world. 

In  the  trouble  between  Egypt  and  Britain,  we  think 
and  say  that  the  Egyptian  Government  can't  throw  its 
international  obligations  overboard. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  we've  been  working  with 
France.  Britain,  and  Turkey  on  a  Middle  East  Command. 
Egypt  has  been  offered  an  equal  partnership  in  this  Com- 
mand. We  still  have  hopes  that  the  Egyptians  will  go 
along  with  us  on  this  proposal.  This  will  not  only  help  to 
settle  the  dispute:  it  will  also  put  the  defense  of  this 
whole  area  on  a  stronger  basis. 

The  Congress  has  also  acted  to  strengthen  this  defense 
in  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  by  providing  funds  for  mili- 
tary equipment  and  economic  aid  to  the  Middle  East. 

When  we  add  to  this  the  new  arrangements  by  which 
Greece  and  Turkey  will  be  linked  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  we  will  be  making  real  headway. 

So,  the  answer  to  this  question  is  that  we  are  doing  all 
we  can,  with  our  friends  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East, 
to  work  out  the  problems  of  this  area  with  common  sense 
and  with  justice  to  all  sides. 

Korea 

What  have  we  gained  by  all  this  fighting  in  Korea? 

.  .  .  First,  let's  see  what  would  have  happened  if 
we  had  not  met  the  attack  on  Korea — head  on.  Korea 
would  have  been  over-run  in  no  time.  That  would  have 
been  only  the  first  step.  Other  countries  in  the  Far  East 
could  have  been  picked  off  one  by  one.  Our  troops  in 
Japan  would  be  in  a  very  dangerous  and  exposed  position. 

All  over  the  world,  free  countries,  faced  with  the  threat 
of  Communist  aggre.ssion,  would  have  been  paralyzed 
by  fear  tliat  they  might  be  next  on  the  list — and  that  they 
would  be  alone  and  without  support. 

The  whole  idea  of  the  United  Nations  would  have  been 
shattered  too. 

Instead  of  that,  the  Communists  have  stiffered  a  serious 
setback.  They've  had  more  than  a  million  casualities, 
and  they  are  back  behind  the  place  where  they  started. 
This  aggression  has  failed,  and  it  failed  because,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  a  world  organization  stood  up  and 
said,  "This  lawless  aggression  has  got  to  stop." 

We  believe  this  firm  and  courageous  action  will  dis- 
courage aggression  on  a  larger  scale  and  save  us  from 
the  catastrophe  of  world  war. 


Aid  to  Europe 

Why  should  we  sacrifice  here  to  help  European 
countries  who  are  not  trying  to  help  themselves? 

.  .  .  In  the  first  place,  it  isn't  right  to  say  these 
people  are  not  trying  to  help  themselves.  They  are. 
They  have  picked  themselves  up  off  the  ground  after  the 
war,  and  have  done  miracles  to  get  production  in  factory 
and  farm  rolling,  and  to  begin  building  their  defenses. 

Surely,  our  help  was  important.  But  it  wouldn't  have 
l)een  worth  anything  unless  these  jieople  were  willing  to 
roll  up  their  sleeves  and  go  to  work,  as  they  did. 

And  in  the  second  place — their  defense  and  our  defense 
are  part  of  the  same  thing.  Our  economic  and  military 
aid  to  Europe  helps  us  too,  l>ecause  we  are  all  in  the  same 
boat.  If  they  go  under  we  would  find  ourselves  in  very 
great  danger.  They,  and  we,  are  trying  to  work  together 
to  help  one  another,  each  doing  what  he  can.  It  is  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  United  'States  to  do  this. 

The  man  who  heads  up  the  whole  Atlantic  defense  is 
General  Eisenhower.  He  has  been  all  over  Europe,  look- 
ing at  the  defense  work  of  the  various  countries.  He 
doesn't  say  that  they  are  not  helping  themselves. 

Neither  they  nor  we  are  building  our  defenses  rapidly 
enough,  in  view  of  the  danger  we  face.    We  have  got  to 
solve  common  problems  in  a  common  program. 
(Continued  on  page  70?) 
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U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  Exchange  Views  on  International  Tension 


[Released  to  the  press  Octoiei- 17] 


As  is  customary,  iefor'e  leaving  Moscow  for  the 
United  States,  Ambassador  Alan  G.  Kirk  paid  a 
call  on  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  Andrei 
Vishinsky,  on  October  5, 1951.  With  the  author- 
ization of  the  U.  S.  Government,  Ambassador  Kirk 
took  this  occasion  to  refer  to  his  previous  conver- 
sation with  Acting  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  on 
June  27}  At  that  time,  Amhassador  Kirk  had 
sought  clarification  of  the  statements  made  hy  the 
Soviet  representative  to  the  United  Nations,  Am- 
bassador Malik,  in  his  broadcast  of  June  25,  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  concluding  an  armistice 
in  Korea}  Andrei  Gromyko  informed  the  Am- 
bassador, on  that  occasion,  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
meyit  had  in  inind  an  armistice  on  a  military  basis 
with  political  provisions  to  be  left  for  future 
consideration. 

The  attitude  of  the  Comnntnist  negotiators  dur- 
ing these  truce  talks  had  not  been  consistent  with 
the  aim  of  a  military  armistice.  The  Ambassador 
thus  attempted  to  ascertain  whether  the  Soviet 
Government  still  lent  support  to  an  armistice  on 
that  basis. 

On  October  15,  1951,  Foreign  Minister  Vishin- 
sky  made  a  Ktafiment  to  Hugh  S.  Cummvings,  Jr., 
U'.S.  Chnri/''  iPAffi/ires  at  Moscow.  Texts  of  the 
tu''0  statements  follow: 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  KIRK 

I  have  been  instructed  before  leaving  Moscow 
for  an  extended  period  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  certain  matters  now  caus- 
ing international  tension  and  standing  in  the  way 
of  improved  relations  between  our  two  countries. 

At  the  present  time  the  most  explosive  outstand- 
ing issue  is  Korea,  and  the  armistice  talks  are  the 
most  immediate  aspect  of  that  problem.  The  ces- 
sation of  fighting  in  Korea  on  a  mutually  accept- 
able basis  would  serve  to  reduce  tensions  and 


'  BtnixTiN  of  July  9,  1951,  p.  45. 
'Iliid. 
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contribute  to  an  atmosphere  in  which  further  con- 
structive steps  might  be  taken  toward  the  solution 
of  other  pressing  international  problems. 

The  developments  between  the  United  Nations 
Command  and  the  North  Korean  and  Chinese 
Communist  negotiators  are  incomprehensible  to 
the  United  States  Government.  The  North 
Korean  and  Chinese  Communist  proposals  in  re- 
gard to  an  armistice  line  are  inconsistent  with  the 
current  military  situation  and  with  statements 
which  Acting  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  made  to 
me  upon  the  occasion  of  my  call  on  him  on  June 
27  of  this  year  to  clarify  the  earlier  public  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Malik  in  New  York  on  June  25.  In 
that  interview  Mr.  Gromyko  explained  that  the 
Soviet  Govermnent  envisaged  a  meeting  of  the 
opposing  commands  to  conclude  a  military  armi- 
stice which  would  include  a  cease  fire  and  which 
would  be  limited  strictly  to  military  questions  and 
would  not  involve  any  political  or  territorial  mat- 
tei-s. 

The  United  Nations  Command  was  surprised 
and  disappointed  to  discover  that  the  opposing 
negotiators  kept  insisting  upon  an  armistice  line 
not  strictly  military  in  character  which  introduced 
complicated  political  and  territorial  issues  con- 
trary to  the  understanding  on  which  the  United 
Nations  Command  had  entered  the  negotiations 
and  which  does  not  conform  to  the  military  re- 
quirements for  a  satisfactory  armistice  line.  To 
take  important  political  steps  in  military  con- 
versations between  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mander on  the  one  side  and  commanders  on  the 
other,  who  profess  to  represent  Chinese  "volun- 
teers" and  a  North  Korean  regime  which  enjoys 
no  international  status,  cannot  be  accepted.  The 
United  Nations  Commander  was  authorized  to 
participate  in  such  military  talks  with  the  thought 
that  this  would  provide  the  Soviet  Government 
with  an  opportunity  to  assist  in  bringing,  about  an 
armistice.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  prepared  to  dispose  of  im- 
portant political  matters  in  talks  with  such  irregu- 
lar Communist  military  personnel.  Political 
issues  of  a  Korean  settlement  must  be  dealt  with 
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subsequent  to  an  armistice  by  the  United  Nations 
and  by  the  governments  concerned  on  a  responsi- 
ble basis. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment the  attitude  of  the  Communist  bloc  toward 
the  restoration  of  peace  will  be  tested  by  whether 
the  North  Korean  and  Chinese  Communist  nego- 
tiator are  prepared  to  reach  an  armistice  settle- 
ment based  on  purely  military  factors ;  upon  a  rea- 
sonable line  affording  safety  to  the  armed  forces 
of  both  sides ;  and  upon  adequate  arrangements  for 
the  inspection  of  compliance  with  the  armistice 
terms:  and  for  the  satisfactory  disposition  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  The  Soviet  Government  must  surely 
recognize  that,  as  a  simple  statement  of  fact,  the 
breakdown  of  armistice  talks  in  Korea  would 
add  greatly  to  the  explosive  character  of  the 
situation  and  might  stimulate  a  course  of  events 
which  would  be  undesirable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  both  our  governments.  The  United  States 
Government  for  its  part  has  clearly  shown  by  its 
declarations  and  by  its  actions  that  it  desires  an 
end  to  the  conflict  in  Korea  and  to  prevent  its 
spreading  to  other  areas,  purposes  which  the 
Soviet  Government  has  publicly  stated  it  shares. 

With  regard  to  the  current  status  of  the  armis- 
tice talks,  I  wish  to  affirm  that  the  United  Nations 
Command  is  sincerely  desirous  of  concluding  an 
armistice.  However,  past  experience  with  the 
Kaesong  site  fully  illustrates  the  fact  that  this 
place  does  not  afford  adequate  protection  guar- 
anteeing the  security  of  the  negotiations.  The 
insistence  of  the  United  Nations  Command  upon 
another  site  which  will  not  be  under  the  control 
of  either  side  and  to  which  both  sides  will  have 
free  access  should  eliminate  the  possibility  of  in- 
cidents and  insure  that  the  talks  can  be  resumed 
with  good  prospect  of  success.  In  proposing  to 
discuss  the  change  of  site  from  Kaesong,  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  United  Nations  Command  has 
been  to  obtain  a  resumption  of  the  talks  in  a  truly 
neutral  area  with  equality  of  rights  and  access  and 
to  obviate  the  possibility  of  charges  and  counter- 
charges concerning  incidents  which  have  plagued 
the  talks  to  this  date.  In  the  eyes  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  there  is  no  reason  why  agree- 
ment on  another  site  truly  neutral  cannot  be 
quickly  agreed  upon  by  both  sides  and  the  talks 
resumed. 

Of  all  the  problems  and  causes  of  tensions  in 
the  postwar  world  the  Korean  problem  presents 
the  clearest  immediate  issue.  Tlie  invasion  of 
South  Korea  on  June  25, 1950  was  an  act  of  naked 
aggression — a  fact  understood  throughout  the 
world.  The  verj^  fact  that  the  North  Korean 
Army  almost  succeeded  in  reaching  Pusan  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  war  demonstrates  clearly  upon 
whose  responsibility  the  aggression  lay.  How- 
ever, I  have  no  desire  now  to  enter  into  a  fruit- 
less discussion  concerning  what  has  been  done; 
what  I  do  wish  to  impress  upon  you  is  the  serious- 
ness of  the  present  impasse  in  the  Korean  armis- 


tice talks.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Soviet  Government 
will  act  to  the  end  that  the  North  Korean  and  Chi- 
nese Communist  negotiators  will  conclude  a  re- 
alistic armistice  agreement  which  would  afford 
safety  for  both  sides  and  which  does  not  become 
involved  with  political  and  territorial  issues  with 
which  the  governments  of  the  United  Nations  must 
deal. 

I  assume  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  receiv- 
ing full  and  objective  reports  concerning  develop- 
ments outside  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  and  other  states  confronted 
by  Soviet  policies  which  have  proved  uncompro- 
mising and  not  contributory  to  the  solution  of 
mutual  problems.  The  Soviet  Government  does 
not  need  to  be  told  that  other  nations  are  deter- 
mined to  defend  their  own  way  of  life  and  inde- 
pendence. The  measures  now  being  taken  by  the 
United  States  and  other  governments  to  increase 
their  security  are  for  defense  and  defense  alone. 
On  specific  instructions  of  my  government  I  wish 
to  assure  the  Soviet  Government  that  the  United 
States  has  no  aggi-essive  designs  on  the  U.S.S.R 
or  on  anyone  and  it  is  our  hope  that  there  may 
soon  be  restored  to  the  nations  of  the  world  a  sense 
of  confidence  and  security  which  should  be  condu- 
cive to  the  settlement  of  outstanding  issues  em- 
bittering international  relations.  Nothing  could 
contribute  more  to  this  as  an  immediate  first  step 
than  the  successful  outcome  of  the  Korean  ar- 
mistice talks. 

Without  the  achievement  of  an  armistice  in 
Korea,  there  is  little  if  any  prospect  for  any 
real  solution  of  other  problems  besetting  us 
throughout  the  world.  An  armistice  in  Korea 
might  open  up  perspectives  for  the  useful  discus- 
sion of  other  measures  which  may  be  taken  to  alle- 
viate existing  tensions.  In  conclusion  I  should 
like  to  express  the  hope  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment that  an  armistice  can  be  achieved  and 
that  the  Soviet  Government  will  act  to  that  end. 


STATEMENT  BY  FOREIGN   MINISTER 
VISHINSKY 

(UNOFFICIAL    TRANSLATION) 

On  October  5,  I  received,  at  his  request,  the 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Alan 
Kirk,  who  stated  he  would  like  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  improvement  of  relations  between 
our  two  countries.  The  Ambassador  stated,  in  this 
connection,  that  he  was  authorized — ^by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America— to 
ask  that  the  statement — which  he  was  authorized 
to  make  on  this  question — be  brought  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Soviet  Government  and  brought  to 
the  personal  attention  of  Generalissimo  Stalin. 
Then  the  Ambassador  read  an  extended  statement 
of  seven  to  eight  pages. 

To  my  surprise,  the  Ambassador  replied — ^to 
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the  expression  of  my  wish  to  receive  the  text  of 
this  statement — that,  in  accordance  with  his  in- 
structions, he  must  make  this  statement  only  in 
oral  form  and  not  leave  the  text. 

1.  The  content  of  the  oral  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Kirk  essentially  consists  of  the  following: 

(A)  It  is  pointed  out  in  the  statement  read 
by  Mr.  Kirk  that  the  Korean  question  is  the 
sharpest  and  most  dangerous  international  ques- 
tion at  the  present  time,  requiring  immediate  so- 
lution. The  American  Government  attaches  tre- 
mendous significance  to  the  armistice  discussions 
in  Korea,  considering  that  a  favorable  outcome 
of  the  armistice  discussions  would  permit  settle- 
ment of  other  unresolved  questions — causing  ten- 
sion in  international  relations — and  would  open 
up  the  perspective  for  an  improvement  of  rela- 
tions between  the  U.  S.  S.  E.  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  Ambassador  stated  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
hopes  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment toward  a  positive  completion  of  these  discus- 
sions. Together  with  such  reference  to  the  Soviet 
Government  for  cooperation.  Mr.  Kirk,  however, 
made  rather  strange  allusions  to  some  sort  of 
possible  '"unpleasantnesses"  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  United  States  of  America  in  case  of  un- 
favorable results  of  these  discussions. 

The  Ambassador  also  stated  that  the  American 
Command  objects  to  discussion  at  Kaesong  of  the 
question  of  determination  of  the  line  of  cease  fire, 
referring  to  the  fact  that  this  question  bears  a 
political  character. 

(B)  In  the  statement,  attention  is  also  given  to 
the  question  of  Soviet -Ajnerican  relations,  in  con- 
nection with  which,  an  attempt  is  made  to  shift 
responsibility  for  tension  in  international  rela- 
tions to  democratic  countries,  called  by  the  Am- 
bassador the  "Communist  bloc" — as  if  they  were 
not  manifesting  a  desire  for  settlement  of  unre- 
solved international  questions.  It  is  also  indicated 
in  the  statement  that  the  Soviet  Union  occupies 
some  sort  of  irreconcilable  position  in  relation  to 
many  international  problems  and  this,  he  said,  is 
causing  alarm  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Kirk  gave  assurance  also  that  measures 
taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
the  military  field  have  no  aggressive  aim  with 
relation  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries 
and  are  directed  solely  toward  defense — and  that 
he  makes  the  statement  officially  with  the  full  au- 
thority of  his  government. 

2.  In  his  oral  statement  Mr.  Kirk  dwelt  mainly 
on  two  questions — the  situation  in  Korea  and  So- 
viet-American relations. 

The  Soviet  Government  attaches  important  sig- 
nificance to  these  questions  in  connection  with 
which  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  following : 

(A)  Regarding  the  position  in  Korea:  From 
Mr.  Kirk's  statement  it  is  evident  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  is  con- 


cerned by  the  situation  which  has  been  created 
in  Korea  and  the  course  of  discussions  regarding 
the  termination  of  military  action.  Such  concern 
is  fully  understandable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  known  to 
all  that,  having  unleashed  war  against  the  Ko- 
rean people,  the  American  Government  found  it- 
self in  a  situation  which  caused  it  uncertainty 
about  the  outcome  of  the  military  adventure  which 
it  began  in  Korea. 

However,  the  statements  of  the  Ambassador — 
regarding  the  aspiration  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  discussions  at  Kaesong — are  incompat- 
ible with  the  policy  which  the  American  Govern- 
ment is  carrying  forth  in  this  question,  systemati- 
cally declining  all  proposals  which  are  directed 
toward  the  actual  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Ko- 
rean question  and,  specifically,  proposals  for  the 
immediate  termination  of  the  aggressive  war  in 
Korea,  for  the  withdrawal  from  Korea  of  all 
foreign  troops,  and  for  settlement  by  peaceful 
means  of  the  whole  Korean  question. 

In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  achieve  a  successful  conclusion  of  negotiations 
at  Kaesong  and  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
Korea. 

It  was  not  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
nor  the  United  Nations,  but  specifically  the  Soviet 
Government,  which  took  upon  itself  the  initiative 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean  conflict. 
Even  in  the  beginning  of  July  1950  the  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  "of  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
J.  V.  Stalin,  came  out  for  the  speedy  settlement 
of  the  Korean  conflict  through  the  Security 
Council. 

At  the  fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in 

1950,  the  Soviet  Government  also  introduced  a 
proposal  for  the  immediate  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  Korean  question  and  for  the  withdrawal 
from  Korea  of  foreign  troops.'  Finallv,  in  June 

1951,  the  representative  of  the  U.  S.  S".  R.  at  the 
U.X..  Y.  A.  Malik,  introduced  a  proposal  that, 
as  a  first  step  on  the  path  to  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  Korean  question,  there  be  begun  negotia- 
tions between  the  belligerent  parties  for  the  ter- 
mination of  military  action  and  for  an  armistice 
with  the  reciprocal  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
the  38th  parallel. 

As  reirards  the  assertion  of  the  Ambassador  that 
the  position  taken  by  the  Command  of  the  North 
Korean  troops  and  Chinese  volunteers  is  some- 
how the  reason  for  the  delay  in  the  negotiations  at 
Kaesong.  this  assertion  is  completelyunfounded. 
But  it  is  known  that  the  Command  of  the  Anglo- 
American  troops  in  Korea  systematicallv  created 
various  obstacles  to  a  successful  course  of  nesrotia- 
tions,  not  stopping  at  the  creation  of  various  kinds 
of  incidents  employed  by  General  Ridgway  to 
complicate  the  negotiations. 

•  BiiiEnx  of  Aug.  14,  1950,  p.  278. 
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Exactly  siK-li  interference  created  by  the  Amer- 
ican commander  is  the  real  reason  for  the  delay 
of  the  Kaesong  negotiations. 

The  best  way  to  assure  a  favorable  outcome  of 
the  armistice  negotiations  would  be  to  instruct 
General  Ridgway  not  to  complicate  negotiations 
with  all  kinds  of  incidents,  not  to  create  artificial 
interference  by  the  empty  argument  relative,  for 
example,  to  the  relocation  of  negotiations  from 
Kaesong  to  some  other  sort  of  place. 

As  regards  the  remarks  of  the  Ambassador  rela- 
tive to  the  line  at  which  the  armed  forces  of  both 
sides  will  be  located  after  termination  of  military 
activity,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
this  question  is  organically  connected  with  the 
question  of  termination  of  military  action  and  con- 
sequently cannot  be  passed  over  in  the  armistice 
negotiations. 

The  Soviet  Government  does  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  dwell  on  assertions  contained  in  the 
statement  regarding  aggression  in  South  Korea, 
inasmuch  as  already  earlier  the  slanderous  nature 
of  such  assertions  has  been  incontrovertibly 
shown. 

According  to  the  Ambassador's  statement,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
hopes  for  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Government  toward  a  positive  conclusion  of  nego- 
tiations at  Kaesong.  But  it  is  known  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  a  party  to  these  negotiations. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  such  a  party  and  consequently 
itself  can  take  measures  for  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  negotiations.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  all  kinds  of  actual  efforts  in  this  direction 
will  meet  at  the  present  time,  as  they  would  have 
in  the  past,  the  full  and  energetic  support  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

(B)  Regarding  Soviet- American  relations,  the 
Ambassador  stated  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  authorized  him  to  re- 
quest that  the  attention  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  personally  of  Generalissimo  J.  V.  Stalin 
be  drawn  to  the  necessity  of  improving  relations 
between  our  countries,  having  remarked  that  in 
this  matter,  as  in  the  matter  of  settlement  of  other 
unresolved  international  questions,  a  great  role 
l^elongs  to  the  satisfactory  conclusion  of  armistice 
negotiations  in  Korea. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  interests  of 
improving  the  inteniational  situation  it  is  urgent- 
ly necessary  to  attain  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Korean  question.  The  Soviet  Government  many 
times  has  attempted  to  negotiate  with  the  United 
States  on  other  important  questions  of  Soviet- 
American  relations  as  well  as  other  unresolved 
international  jjroblems  of  first  importance,  such 
as :  the  question  of  measures  which  would  assure 
the  creation  of  a  unified,  peaceful,  democratic, 
and  independent  German  Goveniment  and  the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany;  of  a 
peaceful  settlement  with  Japan;  of  unconditional 
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prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and  the  establish- 
ment of  strict  international  control ;  of  the  term- 
ination of  the  armaments  race  and  reduction  of 
armed  forces ;  the  prohibition  of  war  propaganda ; 
and  of  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  pact. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
there  was  created  in  Paris  in  1951  a  conference  of 
Deputy  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  German 
and  other  important  international  questions.  The 
Soviet  Government  proposed  to  include  in  the 
agenda,  designed  for  the  session  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  series  of  ques- 
tions demanding  urgent  decisions  including  such 
important  questions  as  that  of  the  Atlantic  Pact 
and  American  military'  bases  in  Europe  and  in 
the  Near  East.  However,  this  proposal  was  de- 
clined by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  as  well  as  by  the  Governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  France. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ac- 
tually stands  for  improvement  of  Soviet- American 
relations  and  for  the  elimination  of  misunder- 
standings in  a  series  of  important  international 
problems,  mentioned  above;  if  it  actually  stands 
for  peace ;  then  it  has  had  no  lack  of  opportunities 
to  conform  by  action  its  peace  aspirations,  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  the  statement  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  not  done  this. 

(C)  According  to  Mr.  Kirk's  statement,  the 
United  States  does  not  have  any  kind  of  aggres- 
sive intention  with  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  countries  and  aspires  to  improvement  of 
relations  between  our  countries.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  not  making  such 
statements  for  the  first  time.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  appropriate  to  recall  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Truman,  and  the 
joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  which  were  sent 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  N.  Shvernik.^  In  these 
documents  there  were  also  contained  statements  of 
such  nature.  However,  this  did  not  prevent  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  from  simulta- 
neously abrogating  the  commercial  agreement  of 
the  United  States  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
had  been  in  effect,  until  the  present,  from  1937; 
from  passing,  under  the  pretext  of  alleged  stra- 
tegic considerations,  a  law  for  the  prohibition  of 
any  kind  of  financial  or  economic  so-called  "aid" 
to  countries  who  may  export  their  goods  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  to  countries  friendly  toward  the 
Soviet  Union;  nor  from  taking  a  series  of  other 
measures  directed  toward  the  termination  of  eco- 
nomic ties  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  the  statement  read  by  Mr.  Kirk,  it  is  also 
said  that  the  measures — in  the  military  field  un- 
dertaken   by    the    Government    of    the    United 
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States — have  only  defense  in  view  and  do  not  pur- 
sue any  kind  of  aggressive  aims  in  relation  to  the 
U.S.S.E.  and  other  countries.  This  sort  of 
statement,  however,  is  in  contradiction  to  actions 
of  the  United  States  which  show  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  concerned  not  at  all 
with  the  maintenance  of  peace.  This  finds  its  ex- 
pression in :  the  conduct  of  war  against  the  Korean 
people;  in  the  creation  of  an  aggressive  Atlantic 
bloc  directed  against  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other 
democratic  countries;  in  the  remilitarization  of 
Germany  and  Japan;  and  in  the  creation  around 
the  Soviet  Union  of  innumerable  American  npli- 
tary  bases,  et  cetera. 

(D)  The  Soviet  Government  cannot  pass  over 
the  Ambassador's  observation  regarding  "un- 
desirable consequences"  and  of  po.ssible  "un- 
pleasantnesses" between  our  countries  in  case 
negotiations  at  Kaesong  do  not  give  positive  re- 
sults. Is  it  permissible,  first  of  all,  to  ask  exactly 
what  "undesirable  consequences"  or  "unpleasant- 
nesses" the  American  Government  has  in  mind? 
If  it  is  a  question  of  the  possibility  of  a  further 


worsening  of  Soviet- American  relations,  then  it 
is  only  barely  possible  to  imagine  that  these  rela- 
tions can  woreen  even  more  after  President  Tru- 
man stated  to  the  whole  world  that  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  worth  the  paper 
on  which  they  are  written.  In  such  circum- 
stances, is  it  possible  to  take  seriously  statements 
about  a  wish  to  improve  Soviet- American  rela- 
tions ?  Would  it  not  be  truer  to  suppose  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  actually  does  not 
aspire  to  an  improvement  of  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions and  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union  but  is 
interested  only  in  conversations  about  cooperation 
and  agreements? 

Nonetheless,  the  Soviet  Government,  following 
its  peaceful  policy  and  constantly  striving  for  the 
establisliment  of  cooperation  with  all  countries 
who  are  prepared  to  cooperate  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  agrees  to  examine — with  the  participation 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States — all  im- 
portant and  unsettled  questions  and  to  discuss 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  international 
relations  including  relations  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States. 


U.S.  Replies  to  Soviet  Charges  of  Remilitarization  in  Austria 


Statement  hy  Walter  J.  Donnelly 

United  States  High  Commissioner  for  Austria'^ 


The  following  statement  was  made  in  answer  to 
charges  of  AuMrian  remilitarization  made  by 
Soviet  High  Commissioner  V.  P.  Sviridov  in  the 
Allied  Council  on  September  28.  Similar  charges 
have  been  made  with  increasing  emphasis  hy  the 
Soviets  in  Austria  during  the  last  few-  months.,  and 
they  may  well  foreshadow  a  new  Sonnet  line  in  the 
Austrian  treaty  negotiations.  Thus  another 
flimsy  pretext  would  he  added  to  the  jn-any  pre- 
vious ones  for  the  Soviet  refusal  to  conclude  an 
Austrian  settlement,  which  the  United  States  ami 
the  other  "Western  powers  regard  as  long  overdue. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Allied  Council  the 
Soviet  High  Commissioner  was  prompted  to  make 
a  statement  under  the  item,  "Any  Other  Business," 
on  a  subject  which,  I  should  have  thought,  he 
would  have  preferred  to  avoid  in  this  body :  name- 
ly, the  exploitation  of  Austria,  and  remilitariza- 
tion. As  I  indicated  at  that  meeting,  I  also  should 
like  to  ask  the  question :  "Wlio  is  exploiting  Aus- 

'  Made  in  the  Allied  Council  at  Vienna  on  Oct.  12,  19.51 ; 
printed  from  Vienna  despatch  no.  539  of  Oct.  11. 


tria"  and  "Who  is  supplying  visible  evidence  of 
militarization"  at  this  time? 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  Soviet  colleagues  would 
have  the  Austrian  people  not  believe  their  own 
eyes.  He  referred  to  jet  airplane  factories,  V-2 
plants,  and  a  number  of  other  alleged  and  mysteri- 
ous military  enterprises  which,  he  charged,  were 
to  be  found  in  the  American  zone  of  Austria.  The 
charges  were  so  preposterous  that  I  at  once  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  General  Sviridov  on  behalf 
of  General  Irwin  -  to  come  and  see  these  imaginary 
installations  for  himself.  Not  having  heard  from 
General  Sviridov,  I  took  pleasure  in  allowing  three 
Soviet  newspapermen  to  tour  the  zone  in  hopes 
they  would  present  a  true  picture  to  General 
Sviridov.  The  failure  to  accept  my  invitation  can 
only  be  taken  as  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  High  Commissioner  that  the  charges  are  in 
themselves  ridiculous. 

Within  the  mass  of  Soviet  charges  I  managed 
to  sort  out  two  specific  claims :  that  the  Steyr- 

'  Lt.  Gen.  Leroy  Irwin,  Commanding  General  of  the  U.S. 
Forces  in  Austria. 
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Daimlcr-Puch  underground  aircraft  factory  at 
Linz  and  the  Eichlinger  V-2  factory  at  Hallein 
•^ere  fully  preserved."  What  nonsense  I  Cate- 
gorically, here  and  now,  I  should  like  to  state  that 
aU  factories  in  the  U.S.  zone  which  formerly  pro- 
duced armaments  for  the  German  Army  under  the 
Nazi  regime  have  either  been  destroyed,  aban- 
doned, or  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
cles for  peacetime  consimiption.  The  underground 
aircraft  factory  which  has  so  upset  the  Soviet 
Element  is  an  empty  hole  in  the  ground.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  of  arithmetic — when  you  remove  a 
hole  in  the  ground  you  merely  leave  a  bigger  hole. 
The  Soviet  spokesman  is  privileged,  of  course,  to 
pursue  such  fantasies  to  the  end  of  the  rainbow, 
but  I  suggest  a  return  to  reality. 

Today  is  not  the  first  time  that  these  Soviet 
charges  have  been  refuted.  The  U.S.  High 
Commissioner  presented  assurances  to  the  Allied 
Council  on  September  13,  1946,  that  his  zone  had 
been  properly  demilitarized  in  accordance  with 
the  control  agreement.  This  was  reaffirmed  on 
several  subsequent  occasions,  notably  on  Decem- 
ber 23.  1947.  The  Allied  Council  reported  to  the 
Cotmcil  of  Foreign  Ministers  on  February  8,  1947, 
that  there  were  no  military  or  para-military  or- 
ganizations in  existence  which  were  known  to  the 
Allied  Coimcil,  that  all  known  military  armament 
and  equipment  had  been  destroyed  or  rendered 
useless  or  entirely  removed  from  Austria  or  taken 
over  by  the  Occupying  Powers,  that  all  known 
military  installations  had  been  destroyed  or  dis- 
persed except  those  in  use  by  the  Occupying  Pow- 
ers, and  that  all  industrial  enterprises  and  all 
known  technical,  scientific,  and  research  institu- 
tions formerly  employed  in  the  production  of.  or 
research  in,  military  armaments  had  been  demili- 
tarized and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Occupying  Powers  in  their  respective  zones. 
Again,  the  Allied  Council  acknowledged  on  De- 
cember 23,  1947,  that  all  former  war  factories  in- 
spected by  the  ililitary,  Xaval,  and  Air  Direc- 
torates were  now  engaged  entirely  in  peacetime 
production. 

ECA  Contributions  Toward  Austria's  Rehabilitation 

I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that  the  Marshall 
Plan,  in  which  the  Soviet  Element  sees  a  spectre  of 
disaster  for  Austria,  has  spent  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  Schillings  on  improving  roads  and  com- 
munications, building  dams,  repairing  bridges, 
and  providing  new  dwellings  along  with  the 
power  and  light  to  go  into  them.  The  U.S.  Ele- 
ment, of  course,  is  proud  of  the  extensive  con- 
tributions the  U.S.  people  have  made  toward  Aus- 
tria's rehabilitation — and  the  pattern  of  Eca  in- 
vestments represents  the  most  effective  use  to 
which  the  Austrian  Government  has  been  able 
to  apply  this  aid.  The  facts  are  that,  so  far.  the 
Austrian  authorities  have  seen  fit  to  invest  their 
Eca  funds  as  follows :    873  million  Schillings  in 
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manufacturing,  2,715,000,000  Schillings  toward 
improvement  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tions, and  762  million  Schillings  for  other  pur- 
poses such  as  housing  and  the  tourist  industry. 
Eca  has.  in  addition,  assisted  in  reviving  the  Aus- 
trian steel  and  aluminum  industry — a  vital  asset 
to  this  ccxmtry  in  its  struggle  to  meet  its  own  needs 
and  win  back  its  commercial  position  in  the  world. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Soviet  Element  would  be  pleas- 
ed to  see  the  discontinuation  of  Eca  with  its  con- 
sequences of  impoverishment  and  unrest,  but  I 
can  assure  it  that  it  is  our  desire  and  the  desire  of 
the  Austrian  people  that  it  be  continued — and  it 
will  be  continued. 

In  the  minds  of  more  objective  experts.  Atis- 
trian  production,  including  that  aided  by  Eca,  is 
entirely  devoted  to  peacetime  goods.  In  inter- 
preting the  Soviet  definition  of  "'military-indus- 
trial potential"  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  state- 
ment by  the  Soviet  Element  in  an  executive  com- 
mittee meeting  some  years  ago,  in  which  a  button 
factory  was  labeled  as  "military  potential,"  since 
it  m.ight  be  converted  to  producing  buttons  for 
military  pants.  If  buttons  are  militarily  dan- 
gerous, then  so  are  kitchenware,  knitting  needles, 
cosmetics,  cigarettes,  bicycles,  farm  tractors,  and 
plows,  and  all  other  similar  items  now  being  pro- 
duced in  the  Western  zones — at  least  to  the  per- 
son who  cannot  get  war  out  of  his  mind. 

In  expressing  compassion  for  the  heavy  bur- 
den borne  by  the  Austrian  workers,  the  Soviet 
Element  neglects  to  add  that  first  and  foremost, 
they  must  pay  for  the  continued  maintenance  of 
a  Soviet  field  army  of  upward  of  50.000  men  in 
the  .Soviet  zone  of  Austria.  The  Austrian  work- 
er, farmer,  and  businessman  must  also  continue 
to  defray  in  tax  payments  the  cost  of  housing 
requisitioned  for  these  Soviet  forces — a  mass  of 
buildings  which  has  been  estimated  as  amounting 
to  one-third  of  all  the  available  housing  in  the 
Soviet  zone. 

The  Soviet  High  Commissioner  speaks  of  mili- 
tary installations  in  Western  Austria,  which  I 
have  invited  him  to  come  and  inspect.  He  does 
not  speak  of  the  vast  .Soviet  training  area  of  Doel- 
lersheim,  from  which  Austrian  farmers  have  been 
evicted:  he  says  he  does  not  even  know  the  loca- 
tion of  it.  Here,  to  refresh  his  memory,  is  a  map 
showing  the  location  of  Doellerscheim — an  area 
larger  than  the  city  of  Vienna.  On  it  you  will 
also  find  the  Soviet  military  bastion  of  Baden. 
You  will  find  the  Soviet  maneuver  area  at  Apelton. 
You  will  find  the  locations  of  the  military  air- 
fields used  by  the  Soviets  for  their  fleets  of  jet 
and  bomber  aircraft. 


Dismantling  of  Austrian  Industry 

The  Soviet  High  Commissioner  voices  his  con- 
cern about  the  uses  of  some  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
funds  that  are  being  put  into  Austria.  Let  me 
remind  him  of  the  extent  of  what  the  Soviets,  for 
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:'.dr  part,  are  taking  out  of  Austria.  Let  us  be- 
_;n  bv  recalling  that  dismantlings  of  Austrian 
iustrial  equipment  upon  order  of  the  Soviets 
.  ached  a  total  value  of  over  2C»Ci  million  dollars. 
T'len,  Soviet  removals  of  Austrian  oil,  shipping 
ar.d  rolling  stock  from  1946  through  the  first  half 
of  1951  are  estimated  as  having  reached  a  total  of 
another  150  million  dollars. 

Let  us  talk  about  Usia  [Soviet-Controlled  Axis- 

trian  Enterprises],  the  industrial  grab-bag  into 

■^hich  the  Soviet  Element  has  thrown  some  350 

A  ;~trian    manufacturing    and    commercial    con- 

-ms  in  order  to  serve  itself.    Yet  Usia  enter- 

ises.  vital  to  Austria's  lifeblood  as  they  are, 

ve  been  snatched  away  from  the  Austrian  peo- 

They  pay  no  normal  taxes — a  fact  which  has 

far  deprived  the  Austrian  Government  and  peo- 

e  of  fully  half  a  billion  Schillings  of  revenue. 

They  live  outside  the  law :  they  ignore  all  Austrian 

!^>:ial  security  legislation.     They  drain  off  Aus- 

■■\n  natural  and  industrial  wealth  to  the  East — 

!'.ions  of  Schillings"  worth  within  the  last  -1 

•  cars — and  bring  back  nothing  in  return.    It  is 

miperialism  of  the  crudest  sort.     It  is  not  only 

a  monopoly,  but  a  colonial  monopoly,  gutting  the 

central  part  of  Europe,  and  this  in  the  year  1951. 

I  find  tliat  the  antiquated  Soviet  charges  of 

Austrian  army  formations  have  been  well  aired  in 

past  Allied  Council  meetings.    I  believe  the  U.S. 

Hiirh    Commissioner   aptly    presented    the    U.S. 

"  irwpoint  in  the  Allied  Council  meeting  of  April 

-:^  last  year.     The  fact  that  5  years  after  these 

-  iirious    assertions    were    begun    finds    Austria 
:hout  a  single  soldier  gives  ample  proof  of  the 

cuunierfeit  nature  of  these  empty  allegations.  I 
need  only  refer  the  Soviet  Element  to  the  speech 
made  by  Foreign  Minister  Gruber  last  Saturday 
for  a  very  elective  reply  to  these  charges.  The 
training  of  the  gendarmerie,  to  which  the  Soviets 
objected,  is  only  that  which  any  modem  police 
force  receives.  The  Soviet  disappointment  at  the 
existence  of  an  efficient  police  and  gendarmerie  is 
understandable,  since  these  law  enforcement 
agencies  constitute  the  principal  obstacles  to  the 
promotion  of  internal  disorders  so  necessary  to 
the  objectives  of  Soviet  puppets  whose  loyalty  lies 
not  with  Austria. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  kind  of  peace  that 
reigns  in  the  Soviet  zone.  In  the  last  6  years,  the 
^  viet  zone  and  sector  of  Vienna  have  been  the 

-  ene  of  hundreds  of  abductions  of  Austrian  citi- 
zens, all  of  whom  have  vanished  without  known 
J.arge  or  trial  into  the  darkness  of  the  interior. 

Is  it  "peace"  when  an  Austrian  police  inspector, 


Marek,  is  suddenly  and  secretly  whisked  away — 
and  when  3  years  pass  before  the  Soviet  Element 
casually  admits  his  abduction  ?  Or  take  the  case 
of  Paul  Katscher.  also  seized  and  deported  back 
in  194S.  He  died  in  captivity  that  same  year. 
How  do  we  know*  Because  the  Soviet  Element 
finally  got  around  to  admitting  it — 2  years  later. 
In  the  Soviet  zone  last  month,  a  tank  company  of 
the  Soviet  army  went  out  for  a  shoot  and  casu- 
ally blasted  a  terrified  Unle  village  named  Breit- 
enbnum. 

I  was  struck  with  the  peculiar  similarity  of  Gen- 
eral Sviridov's  statement  and  that  made  by  the  So- 
viet Element  on  January  16.  194S.  From  a  close 
comparison,  they  appear  to  be  the  same  barren 
tirade.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  the  dire  predictions  of 
Austria's  military  might,  we  find  S^o  years  later  a 
coimtry  completely  devoid  of  national  military 
forces,  and  instead,  devoting  its  energies  entirely 
to  peaceful  pursuits.  Such  cannot  be  said  of  Aus- 
tria's eastern  neighbors  who.  under  the  compulsion 
of  the  U.S.S-R.  and  against  their  own  wishes, 
are  now  engaged  in  an  intensive  rearmament,  con- 
trary to  the  peace  treaties  to  which  they  acceded. 

U.  S.  S.  R.  Challenged  To  Act  on  Austrian  Treaty 

General  Sviridov's  statement  is  replete  with  in- 
accuracies, misleading  statements,  and  baseless 
allegations,  designed  ?or  the  sole  purpose  of  try- 
ing to  further  frustrate  a  eood  Austrian  people 
who  have  been  subject  to  Boviet  obstructionism 
and  delaying  tactics  for  the  past  6  years.  The 
Austrian  people  are  fed  up  with  the  occupation. 
They  want  the  occupying  forces  to  leave  the  coim- 
try. and  they  should  leave,  and  they  should  have 
left  a  long  time  ago.  If  there  is  one  iota  of  sin- 
cerity  in  the  Soviet  statements,  then  I  challenge 
them  to  meet  with  the  Western  Powers  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  conclude  the  State 
Treaty  so  that  all  of  the  occupying  forces  may 
withdraw  from  this  country  forthwith.  We  are 
sincere  in  this  statement.  It  is  now  up  to  the 
Soviets  to  prove  their  sincerity,  and  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  himdreds  of  prisoners  of  war  and  the 
kidnapped  Austrians  to  return  to  their  families. 

The  United  States  has  full  confidence  in  the 
Austrian  Government  and  the  Austrian  people, 
and  it  is  committed  to  the  policy  of  cooperating 
with  them  in  rehabilitating  their  country  and  in 
reestablishing  their  independence  and  sovereignty, 
which  was  promised  to  them  as  long  ago  as  the 
Moscow  Conference  of  1943.  We  wifl  not  deviate 
one  moment  from  this  policy. 
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Proposal  for  Holding  Free  Elections  in  Germany 


On  October  i  Chancelor  Konrad  Adenauer  of 
West  Germany  wrot-e  to  the  U.S.,  British,  and 
French  High  Commissioners  for  Germany  request- 
ing that  a  U..y.  com,mission  be  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate whether  conditions  in  East  Germany  would 
permit  the  holding  of  nation-wide  elections. 

On  October  15  the  Allied  High  Commissioners 
replied  to  Chancelor  Adenauer.  Following^  are 
texts  of  the  communications,  together  with  a 
chronological  list  of  principal  Western  proposals 
made  in  the  past  for  free  all-German  elections: 


CHANCELOR  ADENAUER'S  LETTER 

[Printed  from  telegraphic  text} 

In  its  declarations  of  March  22,^  September  14, 
1950  and  March  9,  1951,  the  Federal  GoTernmcnt 
proposed  the  holding  of  free,  general,  equal,  secret, 
and  direct  elections  in  the  whole  of  Germany,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  a  constituent  national  as- 
sembly. At  the  same  time  it  laid  down  indispen- 
sable prerequisites  for  the  carrying  out  of  free 
elections.  In  my  letter  of  March  9,  1951.  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chairman  of  the  Allied  High  Com- 
mission (Ahc),  I  had  requested  goverimients 
represented  in  the  Aiic,  in  the  course  of  negotia- 
tions between  the  four  occupation  powers  on  the 
subject  of  Germany,  to  obtain  acceptance  of  the 
Federal  Government's  demands  in  respect  of  legal 
and  psychological  preconditions  for  the  holding 
of  free  elections. 

The  Federal  Government  now  repeats  the  pro- 
posal and  requests  the  governments  of  the  four 
occupation  powers  to  give  the  German  people  the 
earliest  opportunity,  through  elections  carried  out 
under  international  supervision,  to  elect  a  con- 
stituent and  legislative  national  assembly  for  rhe 
area  of  the  four  occupation  zones  and  Berlin, 
which  will  also  form  a  government  and  watch 
over  its  activities.  The  Federal  Government  will 
shortly  be  in  a  position  to  transmit  to  the  Ahc  an 
electoral  procedure  for  all-German  elections, 
which  will  allow  the  holding  of  free  elections. 
The  Government  declaration  of  September  27, 
1951  already  contains  the  essentials  of  electoral 
procedure. 
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The  Federal  Government  feels  obliged  to  do  all 
in  its  power  in  order  to  insure  that  the  actual  con- 
ditions for  holding  of  all-German  elections,  pro- 
posed by  it,  are  given.  Vis-a-vis  the  territory  at 
large,  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  neutral  interna- 
tional commission — under  United  Nations  con- 
trol— carrying  out  investigations  in  the  Soviet 
Zone  and  in  the  Federal  Republic,  to  establish  in 
how  far  prevailing  circumstances  make  the  hold- 
ing of  free  elections  possible.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment requests  that  such  an  international 
inquiry  be  immediately  carried  out  for  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Federal  Republic  and  would  ask  the 
governments  represented  in  the  Allied  High  Com- 
mission to  propose  the  establishment  of  such  a 
commission  to  the  United  Nations  without  delay. 
The  Federal  Government  will  in  every  way  facili- 
tate the  execution  of  the  tasks  of  such  a  commis- 
sion and  will  in  particular  allow  it  access  to  all 
Federal  and  Land  Administrative  offices  as  well  as 
to  all  official  papers  and  documents  which  it  may 
require  to  see  in  order  to  complete  its  task. 

NOTE  OF  THE  ALLIED  HIGH    COMMISSION 

[Released  to  the  press  October  151 

Your  letter  202-04  U  11375/51  of  October  4 
was  transmitted  to  the  three  Governments  repre- 
sented on  the  Allied  High  Commission  and  has 
been  considered  by  them. 

In  your  letter  you  repeated  the  proposals  made 
by  the  Federal  Government  on  March  22  and  Sep- 
tember 14, 1950  and  on  March  9, 1951  for  the  hold- 
ing of  free,  general,  equal,  secret,  and  direct  elec- 
tions in  the  whole  of  Germany.  You  also  re- 
quested the  Governments  of  the  four  Occupying 
Powers  to  give  the  German  people  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  elect  under  international  super- 
vision and  under  the  legal  and  psychological  con- 
ditions specified  in  the  various  proposals  of  the 
Federal  Government,  a  constituent  and  legislative 
national  assembly.  The  three  Governments,  who 
have  always  supported  and  continue  to  support 
the  unification  of  Germany  as  soon  as  it  can  take 
place  along  democratic  lines  insuring  the  crea- 
tion of  a  free  Germany  able  to  play  its  part  in  a 
peaceful  association  of  free  European  nations, 
now  renew  their  support  for  the  idea  of  elections 
under  the  safeguarding  conditions  which  have 
been  specified  as  necessary  to  protect  the  indi- 
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PRINCIPAL  WESTERN   PROPOSALS  FOR  FREE  ALL-GERMAN   ELECTIONS 

1950 

February  28  High  Commissioner  McCloy  proposed  all-German  elections  for  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. 

March  22 Chancelor  Adenauer  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Republic  made  a  similar  proposal  and  out- 
lined the  conditions  necessary  for  such  an  election. 

May  14 The  United  States,  French,  and  British  Foreign   Ministers  meeting  in  London  welcomed 

and  endorsed  Chancelor  Adenauer's  resolution  of  March  22,  and  set  forth  very  specific 
conditions  for  unification. 

May  26 The  United  States,  French,  and   British  High  Commissioners  in  Germany  sent  identical 

letters  to  the  Soviet  Commissioner,  General  Chuikov,  proposing  the  joint  drafting  of 
an  election  law  for  all-German  elections. 

July  3 ■^'S'^  Commissioner  McCloy  again  declared  himself  for  free  democratic  elections  in  all 

Germany. 

September  14 A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  German  Federal  Parliament  calling  for  free  elections  in  all 

of  Germany. 

September  19 The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom  issued  a 

communique  at  Xew  York  restating  their  desire  to  see  Germany  unified  and  referring 
to  previous  Allied  proposals  for  all-German  elections. 

October  1 Chancelor  Adenauer  WTOte  the  three  Western  High  Commissioners  endorsing  the  Federal 

Parliament's  resolution  of  September  14. 

October  10 The  United  States,  French,  and  British  High  Commissioners  again  wrote  to  Soviet  General 

Chuikov  referring  to  their  unanswered  letters  of  May  26,  and  calling  attention  to  the 
West  German  proposals  as  representing  the  desire  of  the  German  people  for  unitv. 

October  25 Secretary  Acheson  in  a  statement  referred  to  our  repeated  proposals  for  free  elections  in 

aU  Germany  and  renewed  our  strong  support  for  such  elections  as  the  necessary  prelude 
to  a  peace  treaty. 

1951 

January  15 Chancelor  Adenauer  once  more  stated  the  Federal  Republic's  position  in  favor  of  free, 

general,  equal,  and  secret  elections. 
January  21 German  Social  Democratic  leader  Dr.  Kurt  Schumacher  supported  Chancelor  Adenauer's 

declaration  and  said  that  only  by  bringing  the  freedom  of  the  West  to  the  German 

East  would  Germany  be  unified. 
March  5 The  United  States,   French,  and  British  deputies  at  the  Paris  Four-Power  Conference 

proposed  that  the  "re-establishment  of  German  unity"  be  one  of  the  problems  to  be 

discussed  at  any  meeting  of  the  four  Foreign  Ministers. 
March  9 Chancelor  Adenauer  and  the  German  Federal  Parliament  once  more  demanded  free  all- 
German  elections,  under  conditions  fuUy  safeguarding  individual  liberties  in  the  Soviet 

zone. 


vidua!  and  national  liberties  of  the  German  people. 
They  refer  among  other  things  to  the  letters  sent 
by  the  British,  French,  and  United  States  High 
Commissioners  in  Germany  on  May  26.  1950  -  and 
on  October  10,  1950  to  General  Chuikov.  to  the 
statements  issued  by  the  British,  French,  and 
United  States  Foreign  Ministers  in  London  on 
May  14,  1950  ^  and  in  New  York  on  September  19, 
1950  *  and  to  the  proposals  made  by  the  British, 
French,  and  United  States  Deputies  at  the  Paris 
Four  Powers  Conference  on  March  5,  1951. 

In  your  recent  letter  you  have  made  an  addi- 
tional proposal.    You  wrote : 

The  Federal  Government  feels  obliged  to  do  all  in  its 
power  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  actual  conditions  for 
holding  of  all-Germnn  elections,  proposed  by  it.  are  given. 
Vis-ii-vis  the  territory  at  large,  this  can  only  be  done  by 
a  neutral  international  commission — under  United  Nations 
control — carrying  out  investigations  in  the  Soviet  Zone 
and  in  the  Federal  Republic,  to  establish  in  how  far  pre- 
vailing circumstances  make  the  holding  of  free  elections 
possilile.  The  Federal  Government  requests  that  such  an 
international  enquiry  lie  immediately  carried  out  for  the 
territory  of  the  Federal  Republic  and  would  ask  the 
governments  represented  in  the  Allied  High  Commission 

'  Ihid.,  p.  S&t. 
•  Ihid.,  p.  SS5. 
*md.,  Oct.  2,  1950,  p.  530. 


to  propose  the  establishment  of  such  a  commission  to  the 
United  Nations  without  delay.  The  Federal  Government 
will  in  every  way  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  tasks  of 
such  a  commission  and  will  in  particular  allow  it  access 
to  all  Federal  and  Land  Administrative  offices  as  well  as 
to  all  official  papers  and  documents  which  it  may  require 
to  see  in  order  to  complete  its  task. 

The  three  Governments  warmly  welcome  the 
constructive  initiative  which  you  have  taken  in 
making  the  proposal  for  a  United  Nations  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  extent  to  which  pre- 
vailing circumstances  allow  the  holding  of  free 
elections  in  the  Federal  Republic  and  in  the  So- 
viet Zone  of  Germany.  They  have  not  failed  to 
note  the  desire  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
such  an  inquiry  take  place  immediately  in  its 
territory.  The  three  Governments  desire  to  in- 
form you  that  they  will,  at  the  first  suitable  oppor- 
tunity, put  your  views  before  the  United  Nations 
and  will  propose  that  the  United  Nations  under- 
take an  investigation  over  the  whole  area  of 
Germany  as  is  suggested  in  your  letter.  They 
consider  that  only  by  such  means  can  it  be  ex- 
peditiously and  satisfactorily  determined  whether 
or  not  conditions  exist  in  the  entire  area  of  Ger- 
many which  would  make  it  possible  to  consider  as 
a  practical  matter  the  holding  of  general  elections. 
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In  the  Front  Line  of  Freedom 


hy  Eugenie  Anderson 
Ambassador  to  Denmarh  ■ 


Not  long  ago,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Denmark, 
Ole  Bj0rn  Kraft,  was  making  a  speech  about  the 
Danish  role  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  He 
described  Denmark's  position  today  in  a  singu- 
larly vivid  way.  He  spoke  of  Denmark  and  the 
Danish  people  as  being  "in  the  front  line  of  free- 
dom." I  was  struck  by  that  phrase  because  it  de- 
scribed so  well  the  physical  and  psychological 
position  of  Denmark  today.  I  was  also  struck 
by  it  because  it  could  be  just  as  well  applied  to 
the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  over-all  world 
struggle  for  freedom.  In  a  very  real  sense  Den- 
mark is  in  that  front  line.  In  another  equally  real 
way — ideologically,  economically,  politically,  and 
militarily — the  United  States  carries  the  respon- 
sibility and  is  the  spearhead  for  all  the  front  lines 
in  our  great  crusade  for  survival  and  freedom. 

Let  me  tell  you  first  something  about  Denmark's 
peculiarly  strategic  and  sensitive  position  today. 
Most  of  you  know  that  Denmark,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  only  4  million,  is  a  small  country.  Den- 
mark, the  Jutland  Peninsula,  lying  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Baltic  across  the  Baltic  Straits,  is  both  the 
gate  and  the  entrance  to  the  countries  east  of  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Not  long  ago  I  visited  the  eastern- 
most island  of  DenmarTc.  You  know  Denmark  is 
not  only  a  peninsula,  but  it  also  consists  of  500 
islands  mostly  adjacent — eastward — to  that  penin- 
sula. Its  eastern-most  island,  Bornholm,  is  located 
far  into  the  Baltic — almost  within  sight  of  Polish- 
held  eastern  Germany  and  within  less  than  an 
hour  of  Soviet-held  air  bases. 

The  courageous  people  of  that  important  little 
islaiid,  whicli  I  visited  recently— just  as  the  peo- 
ple in  all  of  Denmark — are  always  acutely  con- 
scious of  their  physical  pi-oximity  to  the  Soviet 
countries.  Being  a  flat  and  unprotected  country, 
open  on  nearly  all  sides  without  any  natural  bar- 
riers, the  geogi-aphy  of  Denmark  plays  an  es- 

'  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  Women's 
National  Press  Club  at  Washington  on  Oct.  16  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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pecially  important  role  in  the  history  and  psy- 
chology of  the  people.  The  Danish  people  are  a 
friendly,  democratic  people,  highly  skilled,  edu- 
cated, and  cultured,  devoted  to  the  development  of 
a  good  life  for  all,  and  desirous  of  a  peaceful  one. 

Since  1864,  when  the  Danes  suffered  a  disastrous 
defeat  from  the  Germans  with  the  loss  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,  Denmark's  foreign  policy  had  been 
a  policy  of  strict  neutrality,  of  unarmed  neutral- 
ity. The  attitude  of  neutrality,  and  the  pacifism 
that  developed  with  it,  has  been  ingi-ained  deeply 
into  the  thinking  of  the  people  for  almost  a  hun- 
dred years. 

Neutrality  was  fairly  effective  for  Denmark  in 
keeping  it  out  of  big  power  embroilments  until 
1940.  But,  with  the  Nazi  invasion  in  April  of 
that  year,  and  the  subsequent  occupation  of  the 
country  for  5  hard  years,  the  Danish  people  came 
to  realize — just  as  we  Americans  have — that  the 
world  had  changed  and  that  what  had  .worked  be- 
fore— neutrality,  pacifism,  and  isolationism — was 
no  longer  adequate  for  today. 

Witii  the  growing  threat  of  Soviet  aggression 
through  1946-48  Denmark  fii'st  sought,  along  with 
the  other  Scandinavian  countries — Norway  and 
Sweden — to  create  a  Scandinavian  defense  pact. 
JNIost  Danes  sincerely  believed  that  a  Scandinavian 
defense  pact  would  have  been  the  answer  to  their 
security  needs. 

Denmark  Becomes  a  Member  of  NATO 

But  when  this  pact  failed  to  be  realized,  Den- 
mark, in  1949,  joined  with  Norway  and  the  other 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  to  become 
part  of  a  broader  mutual  defense  system — part 
of  the  North  Atlantic  community.  "Wliile  this 
decision  was  made  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
Danish  Parliament  and  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple it  represented,  still  it  was  a  sharp  and  sudden 
change  for  a  country  to  make. 

No  nation— large  or  small — can  reverse  the  basic 
direction  of  its  foreign-policy  thinking  so  com- 
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pletely  and  so  quickly  without  difficulty.  There 
have  been  many  new  problems  created  aloni;  with 
many  doubts  and  many  anxieties  over  tliis  new 
policy.  There  will  continue  to  be  some  doubts — 
and  even  outriglit  opposition  to  it — since  one  or 
two  of  the  smaller  Danish  political  parties  still 
remain  opposed  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

The  important  fact  is  that  today  the  majority 
of  the  Danish  people  are  fully  convinced  that 
their  adherence  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is 
the  only  policy  which  makes  possible  the  deter- 
rence of  attack  and  which  offers  tliem  security 
against  the  threat  of  aggression.  Furthermore, 
there  has  been  a  growing  realization  in  Denmark 
that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  carries  with  it 
not  only  advantages  for  Denmark  but  also  re- 
sponsibilities. 

It  has  been  an  inspiring  thing  for  me  to  witness 
tlu>  development  of  this  sense  of  responsibility  and 
til  see  very  tangible  evidences  of  it.  What  are 
some  of  these  concrete  signs  of  Denmark's  prog- 
ress during  the  last  2  years  ? 

First,  and  underlying  all  other  developments, 
there  has  been  an  increasing  public  awareness  of 
what  it  means  to  be  a  member  of  an  international 
community,  and  more  specifically  of  a  mutual  de- 
fense organization.  There  is  today  no  doubt  but 
that  nearly  every  thinking  person  in  Denmark  is 
aware  that  his  country's  foreign  policy  is  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  policy. 

While  Denmark,  at  the  present  time,  has  a  coali- 
tion government,  consisting  of  the  Moderate  Lib- 
eral (or  Farmers'  Party)  and  the  Conservative 
Party,  this  coalition  government  has  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Social  Democrats  on  all  questions  of 
foreign  policy.  The  political  leaders  of  these 
major  parties  are  constantly  bringing  to  the  peo- 
ple a  convincing  and  reasoned  explanation  of  for- 
eign-policy questions. 

The  press,  which  in  Denmark  mostly  represents 
particular  political  party  views,  gives  daily  evi- 
dence of  this  educational  process.  Several  of  the 
major  newspapers  in  Copenhagen  have  carried  on 
a  real  campaign  to  tell  the  people  the  truth  about 
tlie  dangers  that  we  all  face  and  to  tell  them  the 
facts  about  what  must  be  done  to  create  adequate 
strength  and  unity.  Two  years  ago,  when  I  first 
came  to  Denmark,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  read 
editorials  and  leading  articles  strongly  tinged  with 
neutralism  and  defeatism.  Today  this  neutralist 
manifestation  has  practically  disappeared  from 
the  press  and  has  been  replaced  by  an  active,  posi- 
tive support  of  Danish  participation  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty. 

In  addition  to  this  growth  of  responsible  awai'e- 
ness,  there  has  been  a  real  and  definite  increase  in 
the  country's  defense  forces.  The  Danish  military 
forces,  which  had  never  been  sizable,  were  com- 
pletely destroyed  during  the  war.  For  a  country, 
such  as  Denmark — wholly  without  natural  re- 
sources and  without  heavy  armament  industries — 


an  adequate  defense  force  is  not  something  which 
can  be  achieved  overnight.  Lacking  trained  offi- 
cers, lacking  equipment — indeed,  possessing  only 
a  small  amount  of  modern  weapons,  lacking  bar- 
racks and  training  facilities — Denmark  has  faced, 
and  is  still  facing,  a  tremendous  job  to  build  up 
quickly  its  defense  potential.  But  definite  progress 
has  been  made. 

For  the  year  1952  the  Defense  budget  is  almost 
twice  what  it  was  in  1950-51.  The  number  of  men 
under  arms  has  increased  considerably,  and  will 
continue  to  build  up.  Last  year,  a  new  defense 
law  was  enacted  giving  Denmark,  for  the  first 
time,  a  unified  defense  command,  an  air  force,  and 
an  increased  military  training  period.  The  Home 
Guard,  which  is  a  voluntary  organization  consist- 
ing of  men  who  have  had  military  training,  has 
increased  its  numbers  from  10,000  to  40,000  men 
during  the  last  2  years,  and  is  constantly  expand- 
ing as  rapidly  as  equipment  can  be  provided. 

Major  Step  Taken  in  Defense  of  Greenland 

One  of  the  major  steps  which  Denmark  has 
taken  toward  our  mutual  defense  system  was  the 
agreement  made  between  Denmark  and  the  United 
States  last  year  concerning  the  defense  of  Green- 
land. Greenland,  a  Danish  possession,  is  essential 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  and  the  North 
Atlantic  area.  In  making  this  joint  defense  ar- 
rangement, Denmark  has  made  one  of  the  greatest 
contributions  it  could  possibly  make — both  to  our 
defense  and  that  of  the  entire  area.  The  agree- 
ment— wliich  was  the  first  agreement  that  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  sign  for  my  country — guarantees 
continued  Danish  sovereignty  but  gives  the  United 
States  the  right  to  establish  air  bases  on  Greenland. 

But  perhaps  more  striking  than  any  of  these 
developments  is  the  basic  improvement  in  the 
spirit  of  resistance.  Along  with  the  former  Dan- 
ish policy  of  neutrality  and  pacifism  had  grown 
up  a  traditional  attitude  of  skepticism  and  de- 
featism. Having  suffej-ed  defeats  several  times 
in  the  past  at  the  hands  of  the  Greater  Powers 
and  liaving  most  recently  suffered  Nazi  invasion 
and  occupation,  the  Danish  people  had  come  to 
feel  that  there  was  really  nothing  that  a  small 
country  like  Denmark  could  do  to  defend  itself. 
Such  a  spirit  of  fatalism  is  not  easily  overcome. 
Over  and  over  during  the  first  year  that  I  was  in 
Denmark,  I  heard  the  phrase,  "But  Denmark  is 
such  a  little  country;  there  is  really  nothing  that 
we  can  do." 

So  long  as  Denmark  was  alone,  isolated,  and 
neutral,  probably  this  was  true.  For  that  matter, 
today  there  is  little  that  any  one  country,  small 
or  large,  can  do  alone  and  unaided  against  the 
world-wide  conspiracy  we  all  face.  But  with  the 
growing  consciousness  of  Denmark's  membership 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  there  has  been  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  defeatist  and  skep- 
tical attitude. 
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Todiiy,  Donmnrk  knows  that  it  is  not  nione. 
Todiiy.  I  lie  D;inisli  people  realize  that  mutual  de- 
fense means  also  self-defense.  There  is  growing 
belief  that  what  Denmark  does  can  be  of  decisive 
importance.  The  negative  defeatism  and  skepti- 
cism have  been  essentially  replaced  with  a  spirit 
of  courage  and  determination. 

Spirit  and  Will  of  the  Danisli  Home  Guard 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Danish  Home  Guard 
recently  told  me  that  he  could  hardly  believe  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  within  that  organi- 
zation. Practically  every  community,  from  the 
great  and  beautiful  city  of  Copenhagen  to  the 
smallest  hamlet,  has  its  home  guard  organization 
training  men  and  women  who.  while  they  know 
that  they  may  be  too  old  to  fight  in  the  regular 
army,  still  are  determined  to  do  their  bit  against 
a  fifth  column  or  against  a  potential  invader. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  talk  I  had  recently 
with  a  member  of  the  Danish  Home  Guard.  This 
man  had  fought  with  the  Danish  Army  when  it 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  Nazi  invaders  in  1940. 
He  told  me  of  the  bitter  heartache  of  being  help- 
less against  powerful  Panzer  divisions,  for  he  was 
one  of  only  a  handful  of  Danish  soldiers  stationed 
near  tlie  Danish-German  Border. 

Later  he  had  joined  the  Danish  Resistance 
Movement  and,  as  a  result  of  his  activities,  he  had 
been  imprisoned  by  the  Nazis,  and  had  spent  2 
years  in  a  concentration  camp.  He  had  learned 
the  hard  way  what  it  meant  to  see  his  country 
lose  its  independence,  as  well  as  to  suffer  the  loss 
of  his  own  personal  freedom.  Today  he  is  work- 
ing in  the  Home  Guard,  desperately  anxious  that 
Denmark  will  not  again  lack  the  means  to  defend 
itself. 

He  too  told  me  about  the  constantly  increasing 
numbers  of  able-bodied  and  trained  men  volun- 
teering for  the  Home  Guard.  He  also  told  me 
that  they  still  lacked  adequate  weapons.  But 
even  in  spite  of  their  serious  shortage  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  the  spirit — the  will  to  resist — is  good 
and  is  growing. 

I  win  always  remember  this  patriot's  intensity 
as  he  talked  with  me,  especially  his  stirring  final 
words : 

"We  want  to  be  aWe  to  defend  our  country  if  need  be. 
We  want  to  have  guns  enouRh,  tanks  enoujrh,  planes 
enough — In  time!  But  we  will  fight  with  our  bare  hands 
if  we  Inclt  the  weapons.  Only,  you  liuow,  we  can't  stop 
tanks  with  bare  hands.  Believe  me,  we  would  rather 
flght  and  die  than  becomes  slaves !" 

There  were  but  a  few  signs  of  such  a  spirit  when 
I  first  came  to  Denmark  almost  2  years  ago.  To- 
day, there  are  many  such  evidences.  And  they  are 
the  best  indication  of  the  real  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  Danish  people. 

U.  S.  Aid  to  Danish  Self-Defense 

And  now,  what  are  some  of  the  American  ac- 
tions and  policies  that  have  stimulated,  supported, 
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and  encouraged  these  new  developments?  For  it 
is  surely  true  to  say  that,  without  American  lead- 
ersliip,  these  changes  could  not  have  taken  place. 

We  all  know,  of  course,  how  interdependent  we 
are  with  the  rest  of  the  free  world  today.  But 
unless  one  has  been  living  in  a  Western  European 
country,  particularly  as  in  Denmark — the  out- 
post of  the  Western  Democracies — it  is  difficult  to 
realize  exactly  how  interrelated  and,  indeed,  how 
dependent  we  are  on  each  other. 

First,  of  course,  I  should  mention  the  continua- 
tion of  our  economic  aid  and  the  development  of 
our  military-assistance  program.  Without  the 
substantial  economic  aid,  the  Danish  economy  to- 
day could  not  possibly  be  in  its  position  of  rela- 
tive stability.  I  say,  "relative  stability"  because 
Denmark  still  has  a  serious  balance  of  payments 
problem ;  that  is,  of  matching  the  money  it  earns 
from  its  exports  with  what  it  must  have  for  its 
vital  imports.  A  country,  such  as  Denmark,  with- 
out natural  resources  and  with  an  almost  purely 
agricultural  economy,  is  particularly  dependent 
on  its  ability  to  trade  with  other  nations.  With- 
out our  Marshall  Aid,  the  Danes  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  increased  their  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial production  to  the  high  level  that  it  has 
achieved  today — more  than  100  percent  over  pre- 
war levels. 

In  the  same  way,  our  military  aid  has  been 
absolutely  essential.  Lacking  steel,  coal,  and  other 
mineral  resources,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Danes  to  equip  any  sort  of  an  army  or  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  Western  European  defense  without 
receiving  substantial  amounts  of  military  equip- 
ment from  the  United  States.  The  technical  and 
military  guidance  in  the  use  of  this  equipment 
and  in  the  training  of  officers  has  been  of  equal 
importance,  especially  significant  for  Denmark 
since  its  lack  of  trained  officers,  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  is  one  of  its  most  serious  handicaps.  The 
Danish  will  to  self-defense  has  increased  in  al- 
most direct  proportion  to  its  ability  of  self-de- 
fense, and  I  know  that  this  is  true  for  all  of  West- 
ern Europe.  Without  this  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid,  this  potential  could  not  possibly  be  de- 
veloped— nor  could  there  be  the  good  morale  and 
hope  in  the  future. 

U.  S.  Stock  Bolstered  by  Decision  To  Resist 
Aggression  in  Korea 

But  it  is  since  Korea  that  the  most  striking  de- 
velopment has  taken  place  in  Denmark  and  in 
Europe  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  there  may  come  a 
day  when  we  will  be  able  to  look  back  and  say 
that  it  was  Korea  which  marked  the  turning  point 
in  all  our  fates.  Our  historic  decision  to  come  to 
the  side  of  the  South  Koreans  was  the  clearest 
proof  to  the  Danes,  as  indeed  to  the  whole  world, 
that  we  meant  what  we  said  about  resisting  ag- 
gression no  matter  where  it  occurred. 

I  can  remember  so  well  those  anxious  hours  be- 
tween the  first  word  of  the  Communist  attack 
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and  the  moment  when  President  Trimian  an- 
QOiinced  that  American  forces  were  on  their  way 
to  Korea.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  was  especially 
proud  to  be  the  American  Ambassador  that  day. 

There  had  been  great  uneasiness  during  those 
hours.  Would  we  really  dare  to  match  our  fine 
words  with  bold  deeds?  Perhaps  no  one  would 
have  cared  to  say  so  at  that  moment,  but,  if  the 
United  States  had  not  acted  immediately  and 
decisively  then,  the  whole  world  would  have 
known  that  both  the  United  Xations  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  were  as  dead  and  as  empty  as 
a  haunted  house. 

But  we  did  act.  We  acted  bravely  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  principles.  We  acted  with  the 
support  and  with  the  sacrifices  of  the  American 
people ;  and  with  the  precious  lives  of  thousands 
of  American  men.  The  repeated  demonstrations 
of  the  unity  of  the  free  world  in  the  United  Na- 
tions in  tlie  months  following  the  first  attack 
have  been  a  continuing  source  of  strength  and 
confidence  to  the  Danes. 

Time  after  time,  on  the  critical  issues  con- 
cerning U.  N.  action  in  Korea,  the  United  States 
has  given  wise,  courageous  leadership,  and — in- 
cidentally— time  after  time,  on  all  those  crucial 
votes,  Denmark  took  its  place  with  the  free  na- 
tions on  the  side  of  resisting  the  aggressor. 

Of  equal  significance,  for  Denmark  and  indeed 
for  the  entire  free  world,  has  been  the  demonstra- 
tion in  Korea  of  our  military  strength.  Our 
heavy  initial  losses,  followed  by  the  terrible  shock 
of  the  Chinese  invasion,  might  have  caused  great 
harm  to  our  prestige  as  the  strongest  free  nation 
had  we  not  been  able  to  recover  so  quickly  our 
strength  and,  indeed,  to  seize  the  offensive. 

It  is  still  true  that  strength  attracts  strength, 
and  the  effect  of  observing  once  more  the  superior- 
ity of  American  military  might  and  manpower 
has  been  one  of  the  surest  factors  in  strengthening 
the  military  and  moral  potential  of  our  Allies 
abroad. 

Regardless  of  how  long  the  struggle  in  Ko- 
rea may  go  on — and  I  well  realize  the  fremendous 
and  tragic  cost  of  this  struggle — still  it  has  been 
and  will  remain  a  tremendous  achievement  for 
the  free  world.  It  must  be  considered  today  as 
the  most  positive  proof  of  our  strength  and  deter- 
mination, as  important  to  our  Allies  as  to  would- 
be  aggressors. 

Along  with  this  magnificent  action  in  Korea  has 
been  the  great  reassurance  of  our  all-out  mobili- 
zation program.  The  respect  which  most  Danes 
feel  for  the  American  productive  capacity  is 
,  something  akin  to  awe.  And  it  is  mightily  en- 
couraging to  them  to  know  that,  since  December 
1950,  we  have  been  on  an  emergency  mobilization 
basis.  They  have  followed  with  the  closest  con- 
cern all  the  complicated  steps  we  have  been  tak- 
ing to  convert  our  industries  to  a  near  wartime 
basis — and  at  the  same  time  to  control  inflation — 
inflation  being  a  very  real  and  ghastly  nightmare 


to  most  Europeans.    Sometimes  I  wish  it  seemed 
as  real  to  the  American  people. 

Danes  Impressed  by  American  Policies  of  the  Pest 
Two  Years 

But  I  suppose  if  you  were  to  ask  the  average 
man  in  the  street  in  Denmark  what  American  ac- 
tion during  the  past  year  has  brought  the  most 
reassurance  to  the  people  there,  he  would  probably 
say :  "The  European  assignment  of  General  Eisen- 
hower.-' There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  mere  fact 
of  his  being  in  Europe  and  of  his  quick  establish- 
ment of  Supreme  Headquarters  of  Allied  Po\\ers 
in  Europe  (Shape)  has  been  a  dynamic  symbol 
of  our  own  close  involvement  with  European  c'e- 
fense.  He  has  radiated  confidence  and  hope  and 
inspiration  not  only  to  the  political  and  military 
leaders  with  whom  lie  has  come  in  contact,  but  just 
as  effectively  to  the  people  themselves. 

General  Eisenhower  came  to  Europe  in  January 
1951 — at  a  time  when  Europe  was  still  reeling  from 
the  shock  of  the  Chinese  entry  into  the  war  in 
Korea  and  on  the  heels  of  the  disclosure  of  Ameri- 
can and  European  military  weakness  existing  at 
that  time.  The  effect  of  General  Eisenhower's 
timely  arrival  backed  up  with  our  assurances  of 
more  troops  to  come  could  be  compared  with 
watching  the  temperature  of  a  very  feverish  pa- 
tient go  down  after  a  crisis.  Also  the  feeling  of 
urgency  which  General  Eisenhower  has  been  able 
to  instill  has  been  important.  Of  course,  as  he, 
himself,  says, — his  real  job — the  building  of  an 
integrated  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Defense  force — 
has  c7il/  been  started,  but  a  definite  achievement 
has  talven  place  during  these  last  8  months. 

In  any  evaluation  of  American  actions  or  poli- 
cies, our  resolution  of  the  "great  debate"  and  the 
decision  to  send  substantial  numbers  of  troops  to 
Europe  must  be  emphasized.  When  this  so-culled 
"great  debate"  began,  coming,  as  it  did,  in  one  of 
our  most  anxious  hours,  I  must  admit  that  I  was 
one  who  thought  it  might  be  a  bit  hard  on  the 
nerves  of  our  European  friends.  And  there  were 
times  when  it  was  hard  on  everj'body's  nerves. 
But  certainly  the  end  result,  so  far  as  our  friends 
in  Europe  were  concerned,  was  to  increase  their 
confidence  in  the  dependability  of  our  decision  and 
in  the  reliability  of  our  democratic  processes. 

In  the  same  way,  the  debate  following  the  recall 
of  General  MacArthur — at  first  perhaps  confus- 
ing— in  the  end  strengthened  and  clarified  our 
policies  abroad.  I  think  that  I  need  only  mention 
that  the  mere  fact  of  MacArthur's  recall  did  a 
great  deal  to  convince  the  Danes  and  all  our  allies 
that  our  policies  were  firmly  oriented  toward  the 
prevention  of  further  aggression  and  against  the 
spreading  of  the  Far  East  conflict. 

During  the  course  of  this  debate.  President 
Truman's  positive  reaffirmation,  repeated  over 
and  over,  of  our  determination  to  preserve  peace 
and  to  prevent  another  world  war,  was  impressed 
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deeply  on  the  Danish  people.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  policies  of  our  Government  thus  be- 
came more  clearly  understood  abroad,  just  as  they 
did  at  home.  And  here  it  is  fitting  to  say  that  both 
President  Truman  and  Secretary  Acheson  are 
regarded  with  the  highest  esteem  and  affection  by 
the  Danish  people  and  statesmen.  Indeed,  Sec- 
retary Acheson's  prestige  in  Western  Europe 
probably  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  American 
Secretary  of  State. 

This  all-too-brief  and  incomplete  report  of  the 
major  developments  on  the  Danish  front  line  and 
developments  on  the  American  front  lines — is  to 
me  basically  a  report  of  gi-owth  and  progress. 
Both  Denmark  and  the  United  States,  along  with 
the  otlier  members  of  the  free  world,  have  grown 
significantly  during  the  past  2  years — in  strength, 
in  unity,  and  in  basic  confidence. 

Today,  there  is  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  about 
our  ability  to  defend  our  freedom :  the  front  lines 
of  freedom  have  been  strengthened,  they  will  hold. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  about  our  unity  of  purpose 
and  our  desire  and  capacity  to  harmonize  the 
interests  and  the  needs  of  the  many  free  nations 
into  one  effective  whole.  Nor  should  there  be  any 
doubt  today  about  the  growth  in  real  confidence 
that  we  can  have  in  each  other ;  in  our  Allies ;  and 
in  ourselves. 

We  have  been  through  a  severe  test  altogether 
this  past  year.  There  will  be  other  tests  in  the 
future  perhaps  even  more  severe  and  more  de- 
manding. 

It  would  be  a  tragic — perhaps  a  fatal — mistake 
for  anyone  to  think  that  our  job  is  more  than  well 
begun.  We  have  built  the  foundations  for  our 
future  strength,  we  have  put  up  the  framework — 
but  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  having  a  safe 
structure  on  which  to  depend.  The  real  attain- 
ment of  adequate  power  and  closer  unity,  are  still 
far  ahead.  Many  serious  problems  we  have  only 
begun  to  consider — many  deep  questions  we  do 
not  yet  know  how  to  frame. 

We  are  going  to  need  our  very  utmost  patience 
and  skill  and  endurance.  We  are  going  to  need 
imagination  too,  and  real  creative  planning. 
Most  of  all,  perhaps,  we  need  the  long  view  and 
the  acceptance  of  the  long-term  pull. 

But,  on  the  basis  of  what  we  have  accomplished 
together  up  to  now,  we  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve in  each  other.  We  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve in  ourselves  and  in  our  basic  purposes.  We 
are  joined  together  for  the  defense  of  human 
dignity,  happiness,  and  freedom.  We  believe  that 
by  creating  the  basic  conditions  of  free-world 
strength  and  unity,  both  peace  and  freedom  will 
be  possible.  Yes,  we  believe  that  all  of  us  in  the 
front  lines  of  freedom  still  have  a  chance  for  con- 
structing peace  and  that  it  can  be  the  kind  of  peace 
in  which  men  and  women  and  children  can  be  free 
and  fair  and  human. 
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Denmark  Concerned  by  Criticism 
of  Defense  Efforts 

[Released  to  the  press  October  16'] 

The  Danish  Ambassador,  Henrik  de  Kauff- 
mann,  called  on  Under  Secretary  Webb  on  Octo- 
ber 16  to  convey  his  Government's  strong  concern 
over  statements  regarding  Denmark's  defense  ef- 
forts as  contained  in  recent  testimony  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations. '  In  ex- 
pressing his  regi-et  over  this  unfortunate  incident 
and  the  misleading  effects  of  these  statements,  Mr. 
Webb  asked  Mr.  de  Kauffmann  to  convey  to  his 
Government  the  following: 

The  United  States  fully  recognizes  that  it  is  the 
Government  of  Denmark  which  must  decide  the 
extent  of  Denmark's  defense  efforts.  It  has  not 
been  and  is  not  now  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  apply  pressure  of  any  kind  on  the  Danish 
Government.  Eather,  it  is  our  desire  to  maintain 
constant  consultation  concerning  the  requirements 
for  our  common  defense  and  the  contributions 
thereto  of  which  we  are  individually  and  collec- 
tively capable.  The  United  States  clearly  recog- 
nizes the  pai'ticular  difficulties  facing  the  Danish 
Govermnent  in  its  efforts  to  develop  its  defense  and 
appreciates  the  important  steps  which  have  al- 
ready been  taken  in  that  direction. 


HI  COG  Reports  Soviet  Interference 
In  Bavarian  Radio  Transmission 

[Released  to  the  press  October  17] 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  press  release  issued 
October  16  hy  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  High  Com- 
missioner for  Germany  in  Frankfort : 

Serious  disturbance  to  transmissions  of  the  Ba- 
varian Eadio  by  a  Soviet  zone  German  transmis- 
sion obviously  planned  for  interference  purposes 
was  reported  today  by  Shepard  Stone,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  HicoG. 

Mr.  Stone  said  the  interference  began  on  Oc- 
tober 4  and  was  traced  to  a  station  located  at  Er- 
furt operating  between  regular  broadcast  chan- 
nels on  a  frequency  of  801.85  kilocycles,  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  relaying  the  progi-ams  of  Radio 
Leipzig,  but  actually  to  cause  interference  to  the 
Bavarian  radio  station  which  has  been  operating 


'  See  Mutual  Security  Program  Appropriations  for  1952, 
Hearings  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives,  82d  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  Part  I,  pp.  241-245,  pp.  374-375. 
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on  the  frequency  of  800  kilocycles  since  July  12, 
1951. 

Mr.  Stone  said : 

This  is  not  the  first  time  this  type  of  radio  interference 
has  been  used  by  tlie  radio  stations  in  the  Soviet  zone  of 
Germany.  Our  technical  experts  are  studying  the  situa- 
tion to  talie  action  necessary  to  overcome  the  interfer- 
ence. Since  July  32  wlien  the  Bavarian  Radio  began  using 
the  frequency  800  kilocycles  at  Ismaning  with  special 
directional  antenna,  radio  reception  in  southern  Bavaria 
was  generally  improved  without  disturbing  transmis- 
sions on  the  same  frequency  by  the  Leningrad  Radio. 
The  construction  of  the  directional  antenna  was  intended 
to  give  the  Bavarian  Radio  better  reception  and  avoid 
interference  with  the  Leningrad  Radio  in  its  national 
broadcast  area. 

As  we  stated  on  July  9  in  announcing  the  assignment 
of  the  frequency  800  kilocycles  to  the  Bavarian  Radio,  the 
protection  of  the  Leningrad  service  by  directional  antenna 
was  provided  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Government  which  was  adopted  because  the  European 
Broadcasting  Convention  at  Copenhagen  in  1948  failed  to 
make  adequate  provisions  for  radio  broadcasting  in  Ger- 
many. We  take  this  occasion  to  state  again  that  the 
U.S.  Government  will  continue  to  maintain  all  essential 
broadcasting  for  which  it  is  responsible  and  will  attempt 
to  hold  interference  to  a  minimum. 


Prospects  for  U.S.  Participation 
In  Refugee  Plan 

PRESIDENT'S  REPLY  TO  QUEEN  JULIANA 

[Rrleaseii  to  the  press  October  181 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  President 
Truman  to  Qv^en  Juliana  of  the  Netherlands  in 
reply  to  her  letter  to  him  of  September  11 :  ^ 

October  9, 1951 

My  Dear  Queen  Juliana:  I  have  received 
through  the  Ambassador  of  the  Netherlands  your 
letter  of  September  eleventh  concerning  the  un- 
resolved problems  of  refugees.  Your  appeal,  re- 
flecting as  it  does  the  concern  of  your  people  who 
have  extended  such  generous  hospitality  to  ref- 
ugees, particularly  the  aged  and  ill  among  them, 
reviews  a  problem  that  is  constantly  before  me. 
I  share  with  you  the  desire  to  maintain  the  effort 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  bear  so  heavily 
the  burdens  of  political  change  resulting  from 
war. 

We  should  not,  as  you  suggest,  rest  upon  past 
achievements,  but  rather,  intensify  our  efforts  to 
re-establish  the  refugees  and  restore  them  to  lives 
of  dignity  and  full  participation  in  the  struggle 
of  the  democratic  world  to  achieve  peace  and 
security.  I  note  with  sincere  satisfaction  that 
your  thoughtful  letter  speaks  throughout  from  the 
compassionate  heart  of  a  mother  as  well  as  the 
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grave  interest  which  is  yours  as  a  royal  sovereign 
responsible  for  the  well-being  of  a  great  Nation. 
What  we  all  need  in  seeking  the  solution  of  this 
complex  problem  is  the  spirit  of  compassion  which 
your  lines  so  eloquently  express. 

I  support  wholeheartedly  your  conviction  that 
integration  and  assimilation  offer  the  best  hope 
for  the  grave  majority  of  refugees.  I  believe, 
however,  that  integration  and  assimilation  of  this 
majority  must  take  place  within  each  individual 
country  of  residence.  The  problem  must  be  at- 
tacked in  different  countries  in  different  ways  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  conditions.  In  Ger- 
many, for  instance,  the  refugees  constitute  such 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population  that  their 
needs  are  not  essentially  different  from  those  of 
the  population  as  a  whole. 

Constructive  action  on  their  behalf  should  not 
be  isolated  from  the  effort  to  improve  the  total 
economy  of  Germany.  The  restoration  of  econ- 
omic balance  in  Germany  has  been  the  constant 
objective  of  the  United  States  Government  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The  German  people, 
including  the  refugees,  can  only  regain  dignity 
and  freedom  and  make  their  contribution  to  the 
defense  of  the  free  democratic  world  as  they  be- 
come self-dependent  and  regain  decent  standards 
of  living.  There  are  many  measures  in  process 
looking  toward  the  economic  recovery  of  Ger- 
many which  often  are  not  identified  in  the  public 
mind  as  measures  of  relief  for  refugees,  but  which, 
I  am  confident,  are  producing  and  will  produce  in- 
creasingly rehabilitative  effects,  particularly  as 
they  are  better  understood  and  supported  by  the 
German  people  and  all  those  interested  in  this 
important  problem. 

Other  measures  aimed  to  maintain  opportuni- 
ties for  the  emigration  of  refugees  and  to  increase 
the  movement  from  Europe  of  persons  for  whom 
employment  is  not  available  in  the  foreseeable 
future  will  prove  helpful.  The  United  States 
Congress  has  such  measures  under  active  consid- 
eration. Present  plans  are  admittedly  modest  and 
offer  no  wholesale  solution.  They  must  be  tested 
in  experience  before  application  on  a  larger  scale. 
In  this  connection,  I  have  faith  that  those  coun- 
tries which  make  their  contribution  by  receiving 
refugees  and  migrants  will  give  increasing  atten- 
tion, as  they  are  now  doing,  to  the  primary  neces- 
sity of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  family. 

We  must  be  constantly  alert,  as  measures  de- 
vised to  meet  former  conditions  are  terminated, 
to  work  out  other  measures  of  a  practical  nature, 
better  suited  to  the  problems  immediately  before 
us.  The  period  of  change  involved  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  reflecting  any  relaxation  in  the  pur- 
suit of  our  common  purposes  and  objectives. 

I  believe  that  the  free  democratic  world  has  the 
faith  and  will  to  resolve  the  problems  which  you 
have  sensed  with  such  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy because  we  all  realize  that  the  dignity  of 
individuals  is  at  stake.    For  this  reason,  I  am  con- 
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vinced  that  our  common  purposes  and  objectives 
will  be  achieved. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


PROVISIONS  OF  MUTUAL  SECURITY  BILL 

[Released  to  the  press  October  19] 

The  release  of  the  President's  letter  to  Queen 
Juliana  of  The  Netherlands  in  regard  to  the  long- 
term  problems  of  refugees  and  migration  indi- 
cated this  Government's  deep  and  abiding  con- 
cern in  resolving  these  grave  issues.  The  Depart- 
ment is  particularly  gratified  to  see  that  Queen 
Juliana  of  The  Netherlands,  speaking  for  the 
Dutch  people,  has  shown  a  similar  determination 
to  proceed  with  the  resolution  of  these  questions. 
As  the  President's  letter  indicated,  it  is  particu- 
larly important  to  note,  at  a  time  when  former 
measures  designed  to  deal  with  these  humane  issues 
are  being  concluded,  that  new  and  continued 
efforts  are  being  made. 

The  Mutual  Security  Bill  (P.  L.  165)  provides 
authorized  legislation  for  the  use  of  a  10-million 
dollar  U.S.  fund  for  migration  activities.  The 
legislative  history  supporting  this  authorization 
indicates  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
the  U.S.  Government  participate  in  the  near 
future  in  a  conference  of  nations  interested  in  the 
varied  problems  of  surplus  populations  in  Europe, 
displaced  persons,  and  Iron  Curtain  refugees. 
The  Department  of  State  is  prepared  to  proceed 
to  carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress  in  this  regard 
and  is  only  awaiting  the  assurance  that  the  funds 
will  be  actually  appropriated  and  made  available. 
The  bill  providing  for  the  money  has  passed  each 
house ;  it  is  now  in  conference  for  the  adjustment 
of  differences  in  the  total  amount. 

The  plan  under  development  envisages  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  provisional  arrangement  among 
the  participating  governments  for  the  movement 
of  some  115  thousand  persons  during  the  first  full 
year  of  operation  at  an  approximate  cost  of  34 
million  dollars. 


U.S.  Sends  Condolences  on  Death 
of  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan 

[Released  to  the  press  hy  the  White  House  October  16] 

The  President  sent  the  following  message  to  the 
Begum  Liaquat  Ali  Khan  of  Karachi,  Pakistan, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  assassination  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Liaquat  Ali  Khan  on  October  16 : 

I  send  you  sincere  condolences,  in  which  Mrs.  Truman 
and  our  daughter  Join  me,  in  your  great  sorrow  which 
has  come  so  suddenly  and  under  such  tragic  circum- 
stances. Pakistan,  which  under  the  Prime  Minister's 
wise  leadership,  has  met  and  overcome  so  many  obstacles 
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in  taking  its  place  in  the  world  family  of  nations,  has 
suffered  a  grievous  blow.  I  know  the  people  of  Pakistan, 
whose  qualities  have  been  so  clearly  reflected  in  the 
progi-ess  of  your  country,  will  carry  on  with  calm  stead- 
fastness and  wisdom. 

To  you  I  wish  to  convey  my  sorrow  and  that  of  your 
many  American  friends  in  the  loss  of  your  husband. 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  the  President 
sent  to  His  Excellency  Kliwaja  Nazimuddin,  Gov- 
ernor General  of  Pakistan : 

I  send  to  Tour  Excellency  my  condolences  and  deep 
personal  sympathy  on  the  tragic  death  of  His  E3xcellency 
Mr.  Liaquat  Ali  Khan,  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan.  The 
American  Government  and  i)eople  will  share  with  me 
the  sorrow  which  has  come  to  the  Pakistan  nation  with 
such  sudden  impact.  I  know  that  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Liaquat  Ali  Khan's  wise  leadership  and  statesmanship 
will  long  remain  a  guide  and  inspiration  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Pakistan. 


Egypt  Rejects  Proposals 

for  Middle  East  Defense  Command 

Statement  hy  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  October  17] 

It  is  with  genuine  regret  that  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment received  notification  on  October  15  of  the 
rejection  by  the  Egyptian  Government  of  the 
proposals  presented  to  it  on  October  13  by  the 
United  States,  France,  Turkey,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.^  This  Government  has  noted  with 
surprise  that  the  Egyptian  Government  rejected 
proposals  of  such  importance  without  having 
given  them  the  careful  and  considered  delibera- 
tion which  they  merited.  These  proposals  were 
formulated  by  the  nations  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare and  security  of  the  Middle  East  after  the  most 
intensive  and  thorough  consideration  of  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  the  area.  The  invitation  to  join 
with  the  other  sovereign  nations  of  the  free  world 
in  a  joint  and  cooperative  effort  to  make  the  world 
safe  from  aggression  was  wholly  consistent  with 
the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  Egypt. 

Vigilance  in  protecting  the  liberties  we  enjoy 
is  the  responsibility  of  every  nation  of  the  free 
world.  The  spirit  of  responsibility  to  others  re- 
quires that  no  nation  carelessly  precipitate  events 
which  can  have  no  constructive  end  but  which  by 
their  nature  create  those  elements  of  confusion  and 
weakness  which  tempt  aggression.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  U.  S.  Government  that  Egypt  will  care- 
fully reconsider  the  course  of  action  on  which  it 
has  embarked  and  will  recognize  that  its  own 
interest  will  be  served  by  joining  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  free  M'orld  in  assuring  the  defense  of 
the  Middle  East  against  the  common  danger. 

The  U.  S.  Government  must  reafErm  its  belief 
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that  the  .action  of  tlie  E<;yptian  Government  with 
respect  to  the  Anglo-K<iyptian  Treaty  of  1936 
and  the  agreements  of  IsOiJ  regarding  the  Sudan 
is  not  in  accord  with  proper  respect  for  inter- 
national obligations.  For  its  j)art,  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment considers  the  action  of  the  Egyptian  Gov- 


ernment to  be  without  validity. 

It  is  tlie  sincere  hope  of  the  United  States  that 
gi'eat  restraint  will  be  shown  in  the  present  situa- 
tion and  that  the  obligation  of  all  nations  towards 
the  preservation  of  world  law  and  order  will  be 
respected. 


Quest  for  Unity  of  View  and  Purpose  in  the  Middle  East 


hy  John  A.  Loftus 

Econondc  Adviser,  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern.,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs ' 


In  international  relations  there  are  few  if  any 
problems  that  are  at  the  same  time  both  more 
important  and  more  difficult  than  the  one  with 
which  we  are  concerned  today.  Our  problem  is 
the  common  interest  of  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Commonwealth  in  the  Middle  East — the 
need  for  a  unity  of  view  and  purpose  and  the  rea- 
sons why  that  needed  unity  is  not  in  fact  always 
achieved. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  what  is  in 
truth  a  problem  of  common  interest  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Commonwealth  is,  in  prac- 
tice and  in  its  outward  manifestations,  a  prob- 
lem of  common  interest  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Engdom.  Essential  as  the  Middle 
East  has  been  in  the  past  to  the  integrity  and 
viability  of  the  British  Empire — and  essential  as 
it  is  today  for  all  the  great  strategic  interests  of 
the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole — the  fact  is  that 
the  Dominions  have  taken  relatively  little  direct 
action  and  have  by  tacit  agreement  entrusted  to 
the  United  Kingdom  the  responsibility  of  serving 
as  custodian  for  the  Commonwealth.  Canada  for 
example  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  resident  diplo- 
matic representative  in  any  of  the  Arab  States  or 
in  Iran.  Mr.  Lester  Pearson  has  an  essay  in  the 
current  issue  of  "Foreign  Affairs"  in  which  he 
discusses  brilliantly  the  origins,  the  present  com- 
plexities, and  the  distinguishing  tones  of  Can- 
ada's external  relations  with  various  parts  of  the 
world ;  he  does  not,  however,  mention  the  Middle 
East. 

The  Commonwealth  countries  other  than  the 

'Address  made  before  the  Rotary  Club,  Windsor,  Ont., 
on  Oct.  22  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


United  Kingdom  have,  of  course,  not  been  unaware 
of  or  uninterested  in  the  problems  of  the  Middle 
East.  Many  young  men  from  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  as  well  as  from  Can- 
ada, had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  social 
and  political  problems  of  the  Middle  East  during 
World  War  II,  particularly  in  Egypt.  Useful 
and  important  studies  of  the  Near  East  have 
been  initiated  at  McGill  University  and  scholarly 
work  of  high  quality  is  being  done  by  Professor 
Wilfred  Cantwell  Smith  and  othei-s.  Interest 
in  the  Near  East  on  the  part  of  Canada  has  not 
been  limited  to  observation  and  to  academic  in- 
quiry. Canada  had  concerned  herself  with  strate- 
gic and  economic  problems  of  the  Middle  East  in 
a  thoroughly  constructive  way,  specifically  pro- 
viding the  first  Director  General  of  the  United 
Nations  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  and  con- 
tributing generously  to  the  work  of  that  Agency. 

Furthermore,  among  the  Dominions,  Pakistan, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  India,  has  had  a  close  and 
natural  connection  with  the  Middle  East.  Since 
its  emergence  as  a  separate  national  state,  Paki- 
stan has  shown  considerable  interest  in  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  affairs  of  the  Middle  East. 
Indeed,  important  circles  in  Pakistan  have  ap- 
parently given  serious  thought  to  the  possibility 
of  creating  a  Moslem  or  Islamic  group  of  coun- 
tries in  which  Pakistan  would  provide  intellec- 
tual and  material  leadership. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  the  political  and  dip- 
lomatic interests  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Middle  East  have  been  largely  en- 
trusted to  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom which  is,  as  it  were,  an  agent  for  the  whole 
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Commonwealth  in  the  politics  and  economics  of 
the  Middle  East. 

Britain's  Role  in  Middle  Eastern  Affairs 

British  association  with  the  affairs  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  goes  back  a  long  way  into  history  and 
has  very  solid  foundations  in  accumulated  ex- 
perience. It  has  its  roots  in  Britain's  needs,  from 
the  start  of  the  18th  century,  to  insure  her  sea 
routes  to  India  and  more  broadly  to  protect  the 
far-flung  communications  lines  of  the  Empire. 
It  has  its  roots  in  Britain's  role,  throughout  the 
19th  century,  in  the  tangled  diplomacy  of  "the 
Eastern  question."  It  has  its  roots  also  in  the 
fact  that  oil  rights  in  the  Middle  East  rank  as  the 
largest  and  strategically  most  important  of  Brit- 
ain's overseas  assets. 

Because  of  these  historical  circumstances,  the 
Middle  East  area  is  of  peculiar  psychological  sig- 
nificance to  the  British  people.  Because  of  the 
long  experience  in  administration  and  contact  in 
this  area  and  because  of  the  specialized  studies 
that  developed  in  British  universities  to  facilitate 
the  creation  of  a  corps  of  able  Near  Eastern  ad- 
ministrators and  diplomats,  Britain  has  accumu- 
lated a  social  storehouse  of  knowledge  and  famil- 
iarity with  the  problems  and  peoples  of  this  area. 
Finally,  of  course,  Britain  has  an  obviously  great 
stake  in  the  area,  for  in  it  are  still  to  be  found  the 
transportation  crossroads  on  which  British  com- 
merce depends,  the  oil  with  which  British  industry 
is  fueled,  and  the  gateways  to  the  subcontinent 
of  South  Asia  and  to  the  African  continent,  in 
both  of  which  Britain  has  so  large  an  interest. 

But  the  situation  in  the  middle  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury differs  in  essential  respects  from  anything 
that  existed  before. 

In  the  first  place,  the  British  position  in  the 
area — British  prestige  and  influence  and  knowl- 
*edge — can  no  longer  be  viewed  as,  so  to  speak, 
the  private  property  of  the  United  Kingdom  or 
of  the  Commonwealth  for  which  Britain  acts  as 
trustee.  In  the  Middle  East  as  elsewhere,  Britain 
is  primarily  a  partner  in  the  community  of  free 
nations  and  must  think  and  act  in  that  primary 
capacity.  The  enormous  strategic  significance 
of  the  Middle  East  is  a  common  interest  of  the  en- 
tire free  world.  The  oil  of  the  Middle  East  is  an 
economic  asset  not  only  for  Britain  but  for  all 
of  Western  Europe  and  it  is  a  key  factor  in 
the  economic  and  military  logistics  of  the  free 
nations. 

In  the  second  place,  British  prestige  and  in- 
fluence in  the  area  are  no  longer  what  they  were. 
This  is  partly  the  result  of  a  relative  decline  in 
military,  naval,  and  economic  power,  made  visible 
by  the  retrenchment  of  British  commitments  as 
in  Greece.  It  is  partly  the  fruit  of  a  general  surge 
of  anticolonial  emotion  which  is  sweeping  all  of 
Asia  and  of  which  Great  Britain  is  the  principal 
target  by  virtue  of  having  been  the  major  im- 
perial power  in  the  days  before  World  War  I. 
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In  the  third  place,  the  accumulated  British 
knowledge  of  the  Middle  East  is  based  upon  ex- 
perience of  the  past  two  centuries  and  is  an  ir- 
replaceable asset  to  us  all.  Nevertheless,  great 
changes  in  the  political  and  social  order  are  in 
process  in  the  Middle  East.  In  the  evaluation  of 
such  fundamental  changes,  experience  of  the  past 
and  knowledge  based  thereon  do  not  necessarily, 
do  not  always,  provide  the  key  to  understanding. 
The  British,  influenced  by  their  background,  tend 
to  assess  the  depth  and  intensity  of  nationalism 
and  anticolonialism  in  the  Middle  East  quite  dif- 
ferently than  do  Americans  and  many  others. 

Special  Characteristics  of  the  U.S.  Position 

Another  respect  in  which  the  position  of  the 
Middle  East  is  basically  different  from  what  it  was 
before  World  War  I  has  to  do  with  the  role  of 
the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  developed  a  major  stake 
in  the  security  and  stability  of  this  highly  stra- 
tegic area.  Indeed,  as  the  largest  and  the  lead- 
ing power  in  the  coalition  of  nations  determined 
to  resist  Soviet  aggression  and  to  preserve  peace 
with  honor,  the  United  States  has  a  role  to  play 
comparable  in  importance  to  that  which  has 
heretofore  been  played  by  Britain  and  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  and  in  that  role,  is  planning  this  year, 
for  example,  to  provide  some  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars of  military'  and  economic  assistance  and  to 
send  out  many  technicians  and  advisers. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  has  a  direct  com- 
mercial interest  and  a  more  general  economic  in- 
terest in  the  oil  resources  of  the  area.  American 
corporate  interests  account  currently  for  the  pro- 
duction of  some  114  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Iraq,  and  Bahrein.  This 
is  70  percent  of  the  current  total  from  the  Middle 
East  area ;  and  even  if  Iran  were  back  in  produc- 
tion at  normal  levels,  the  American  proportion 
would  be  more  than  half.  The  continued  output 
and  effective  use  of  Middle  East  oil  constitute  a 
key  factor  in  the  economic  strength  of  Europe  to 
which  the  United  States  has  contributed  so  largely 
through  the  Marshall  Plan,  and  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  development  of  economically  underde- 
veloped areas. 

Now,  there  are  certain  special  characteristics  of 
the  United  States  position  of  which  note  should 
be  taken. 

For  one  thing,  Americans  are,  in  some  respects, 
late-comers  in  this  area.  Until  after  World  War 
I  we  took  relatively  little  interest  in  it,  except  for 
important  educational  and  philanthropic  activi- 
ties. Outside  of  these  and  oil  company  circles,  the 
number  of  Americans  who  have  had  administra- 
tive or  commercial  experience  in  the  area  is  small. 
While  we  have  had  wide  educational  experience  in 
the  area  through  the  Near  East  College  Associa- 
tion and  otherwise,  and  while  important  groups 
of  scholars  on  the  historical  and  modern  Middle 
East  are  being  developed  at  some  of  our  major 
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jniversities,  we  have  as  jet  no  university  centers 
Df  comparable  stature  with  Cambridge  and  Paris 
svhere  Near  Eastern  studies  have  been  extensively 
ind  intensively  pursued  for  many  years.  Ameri- 
:an  academic  and  diplomatic  experts  on  the  Mid- 
ile  East  are  among  the  ablest  that  can  be  found — 
out  thej'  are  few  in  number. 

In  the  second  place,  the  United  States  is  a  pros- 
perous nation  and  has  some  of  the  faults  of  judg- 
ment that  go  with  wealth — such  as  the  disposition 
:o  assume  that  money  is,  if  not  the  root,  then  the 
remedy  of  all  evils.  Being  prosperous,  we  tend 
ilso  to  be  generous.  We  invite  demands  by  show- 
ing a  disposition  to  meet  them.  Our  evaluation 
oi  alternative  policies  is  not  too  rigidly  constricted 
by  a  consideration  of  their  comparative  costs. 
This  is  not  boasting ;  it  is  perhaps  criticism ;  it  is, 
in  any  event,  recognition  of  a  fact — that  our  views 
3n  many  matters  in  the  Middle  East  differ  from 
British  views  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  have  to 
reckon  economic  costs  too  closely. 

In  the  third  place,  and  in  part  because  of  the 
fact  I  have  just  mentioned,  we  have  been  on  the 
whole  well-liked  in  the  Middle  East.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  test  of  a  sound  diplomacy 
is  the  same  test  as  governs  a  popularity  contest. 
I  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  the  largest  measure  of  political  and  economic 
power  in  the  free  world  and  that  the  powerful  are 
seldom  popular.  Nor  do  I  ignore  the  fact  that  we 
Americans  have  been  less  tenderly  regarded  since 
we  passed  over  from  being  only  "saints  and  schol- 
ars"— that  is,  philanthropists  and  educators — to 
being  also  oil  operators  and  military  planners  and 
diplomats.  We  are  not  always  well-liked  by 
everyone.  Much  of  the  discontent  and  resentment 
among  Arabs  over  the  Palestine  issue  is  visited 
equally  upon  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  Nations.  Nevertheless  we 
are,  on  the  whole  and  most  of  the  time,  held  in  rel- 
atively high  regard.  And  the  reason  for  this  is, 
I  think,  quite  profound  and  not  readily  visible  on 
the  surface  of  things. 

The  reason  is,  I  believe,  that  the  great  moving 
force  in  the  turjnoil  of  the  Middle  East  today  is 
"nationalism"  and  that  the  United  States  is  re- 
garded as  the  champion  and  supporter  of  nation- 
alist aspirations,  not  just  in  the  Middle  East  but 
everywhere.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  rigidly  na- 
tional analysis  but  rather  of  intuitive  apprehen- 
sion. In  this  regard  perhaps  other  peoples  know 
us  Americans  better  and  see  us  more  clearly  than 
we  know  and  see  oui-selves.  They  realize  that  the 
twin  notions  of  the  sovereign  right  of  a  people  to 
■  control  its  own  destiny  and  of  the  equal  rigiits  of 
sovereign  states  whether  great  or  small,  are  rooted 
in  our  history  and  in  our  constitution. 

Indeed,  the  United  States  achieved  national  ex- 
istence by  virtue  of  a  revolution  predicated  on 
these  notions;  the  United  States  has  itself  been 
called  "an  indestructible  union  of  weak  states";  in 
the  American  system,  Delaware  and  New  York, 
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Kliode  Island  and  California,  are  equally  repre- 
sented in  the  Senate;  and  the  integrity  and  the 
sovereigntv  of  the  smallest  states  are  un- 
challengea"ble. 

This  basic  notion  has  carried  over  into  and  pro- 
foundly influenced  our  foreign  policy  throughout 
our  national  history.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  Wil- 
son's Fourteen  Points,  and  the  Truman  Doctrine 
have  been,  in  different  ways,  subsequent  applica- 
tions of  it  to  changing  circumstances.  Without 
philosophizing  very  much  about  it,  indeed  often 
without  formulating  or  articulating  a  concrete 
statement  of  it,  Americans  simply  find  it  repug- 
nant to  take  any  other  position,  as  issues  arise, 
tlian  that  every  national  group  has  an  inherent 
right  to  manage  its  own  affairs,  to  fly  proudly  its 
own  flag,  and  to  stand  up  in  the  councils  of  na- 
tions. In  this  respect  the  United  States,  almost 
unconsciously  and  without  specific  design,  rides 
a  great  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  in  the  twentieth 
century  and  is  the  beneficiary,  in  consequence,  of 
an  unsought  bounty  of  good  will  and  general 
esteem. 

Conclusions  on  the  Nature  of 
the  Anglo-American  Partnership 

Thus  far  I  have  put  before  you  only  a  series  of 
obseiwations,  I  hope  reasonably  correct,  about  the 
nature  of  the  United  States  and  British  interests 
in  and  attitudes  toward  the  Middle  East.  They 
add  up  to  certain  conclusions,  which  can  be  stated 
as  follows: 

1.  While  the  United  Kingdom  has  had  historically  a 
greater  stake  and  interest  in  the  area,  the  United  States 
has  come  also  to  have  major  involvements ;  and  in  any 
case  it  is  no  longer  the  separate  national  interests  of 
each  that  are  important  but  rather  the  larger  issues  of 
security  and  stability  and  strength  in  the  free  world — • 
interests  with  respect  to  which  both  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  in  their  several  ways,  are  not 
separate  and  competing  national  powers  hut  joint  trustees 
for  the  common  interests  of  the  free  world  taken  collec- 
tively. 

2.  While  Britain  has  a  longer  and  richer  heritage  of 
experience  in  the  area,  the  United  States  has  a  governing 
philosophy  and  tradition  that  is  likely  to  be  more  determi- 
native of  "the  outcome  in  an  area  where  aspirations  toward 
sovereignty,  national  independence,  and  the  right  to  a 
voice  and  a  view  In  world  affairs  are  probably  the  domi- 
nant element  in  a  state  of  social  and  political  travail. 

3.  Because  the  interests  of  the  two  nations  are  com- 
mon, because  they  face  a  common  danger,  and  because 
the  attributes  of  prestige  in  the  two  cases  are  potentially 
complementary,  there  should  be,  and  indeed  in  essentials 
there  is.  an  identity  of  objectives. 

4.  There  are,  however,  divergencies  in  the  choice  of 
methods  for  achieving  the  common  objective — divergencies 
arising  out  of  the  differences  in  economic  status  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom;  the  differ- 
ent intellectual  approaches  to  and  techniques  of  analyz- 
ing specific  sets  of  facts;  tlie  different  historical  experi- 
ences and  resultant  national  attitudes  ;  and  out  of  different 
conceptions  as  to  what  can  realistically  be  expected  to 
emerge  in  the  way  of  a  social  and  political  order. 

5.  An  elimination  of  such  divergencies,  at  least  as  re- 
gards all  essential  matters,  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  United  States,  to  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the 
Commonwealth,  to  the  Middle  East  itself,  and  to  the 
common  interests  of  the  free  world  as  a  whole. 
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6.  The  achievement  of  a  common  view  in  the  face  of  a 
commoD  interest  mnst  be  integral  for  the  area  as  a  whole. 
The  problems  of  the  area  are  integral  and  interrelated ; 
it  is  the  area  as  a  whole,  not  its  component  parts,  that  is 
a  key  factor  in  the  global  stratefrr  of  freedom. 

7.  Joint  pursuit  by  nations  of  a  common  interest  involves 
problems  very  similar  to  those  arising  in  the  conduct 
of  a  business  partnership.  Partners  confer  general 
agency  pt;wers  upon  each  other :  they  must  therefore 
be  able  to  trust  one  another's  integrity  and  judgment  to 
the  limit.  For  each  partner,  however,  to  merit  and  win 
such  trn.«t  from  another,  he  mn.st  be  willing  to  subject  his 
individual  judgments  to  the  scrutiny  and  criticism  of  his 
partners  and  to  refrain  from  unilateral  action  if  his  part- 
ners con.sider  his  judgment  in  the  particular  instance 
to  be  wrong.  Partners  mtist  pool  their  skills  in  such  a 
way  that  the  peculiar  competence  of  each  can  be  employed 
to  the  common  advantage.  Partners  must  pool  their  re- 
sources and  each  must  contribute  without  stint  in  sup- 
port of  common  decisions  once  taken.  If  these  con- 
ditions cannot  be  met.  if  the  basis  for  trust  and  for  co- 
operative use  of  talents  and  for  the  assumption  of  un- 
limited liability  does  not  exist,  then  the  partnership  will 
not  be  effective. 

The  great  Anglo-American  partnership  in  the 
Middle  East  can  meet  these  conditions.  But  the 
internal  mechanics  of  assuring  harmony  within 
the  partnership  can  and  should  be  improved. 
Divergencies  of  business  judgment  within  a  com- 
mercial partnership  almost  inevitably  lead  to  fric- 
tion, if  not  to  bankruptcy.  Divergencies  of  polit- 
ical judgment  within  a  diplomatic  partnership 
have  comparable  consequences.  If  the  intellec- 
tual basis  on  which  the  facts  of  the  Middle  East 
situation  are  evaluated  by  the  British  were  funda- 
mentally different  than  "that  on  which  American 
judgments  are  predicated,  then  the  partnership 
might  be  indeed  untenable.  But  if  the  differences 
are  something  less  than  fimdamental.  as  they 
indeed  are,  then  a  more  systematic  machinery  foV 
the  coordination  of  views  and  appraisals,  more 
energetically  and  faithfully  employed,  should 
insure  the  needed  harmony  of  policies  within  the 
partnership. 


Policy  Objectives  in  the  Middle  East 

In  conclusion,  let  me  put  forward  one  funda- 
mental concept  about  the  object  of  the  partnership, 
that  is,  Pbout  the  objective  in  the  Middle  East,  that 
is  common  to  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Eongdora  and  the  Commonwealth  and  all  the  free 
nations.  The  objective  is  quite  simple,  actually. 
It  is  that  the  troubled  area  of  the  Middle  East 
should  play  its  proper  role  in  the  grand  strategy 
of  freedom:  that  its  peoples  should  be  infused 
with  a  sense  of  purpose  shared  commonly  with 
the  other  free  countries  and  a  pride  of  participa- 
tion in  the  common  endeavor  of  the  free  world: 
that  it  should  actively  pursue  strength  so  that  it 
may  be  stable  and  free:  that  its  resources  should 
be  developed  and  available  in  support  of  the  com- 


mon interest:  that  its  internal  quarrels  and  jeal- 
ousies should  be  put  to  rest :  and  that  all  groimds 
for  its  suspicion  and  distrust  of  the  so-called 
-Western  powers"  should  be  eradicated. 

If  this  be  a  fair  summary  of  a  right  objective 
of  policy  in  the  Middle  East,  then  it  follows  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Commonwealth  coun- 
tries should  work  together  to  promote  those  con- 
structive forces  in  the  area  that  seek  economic  de- 
velopment, political  maturity,  and  national  dig- 
nity. If  such  constructive  forces  are  associated 
with  movements  and  trends  loosely  described  as 
nationalism,  then  nationalism  merits  our  en- 
couragement, our  support,  and  our  guidance  so 
that  its  energies  may  be  directed  into  channels 
serving,  rather  than  obstructing,  the  conmion 
interest. 


Export-Import  Bank  Grants  Credit 
to  Venezuelan  Corporation 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  announced  on  October  16  that  it  had  author- 
ized a  credit  of  4  million  dollars  to  C.  A.  Vene- 
zolana  de  Cementos,  a  Venezuelan  corporation,  to 
assist  in  financing  a  12  million-dollar  expansion 
program  at  their  Pertigalete  plant  near  Barcelona 
on  the  easterly  Venezuelan  coast. 

Venezolana  de  Cementos  was  fotmded  in  1943 
and  now  operates  three  of  the  six  cement  plants  in 
the  coimtry,  which  make  it  the  largest  single  pro- 
ducer in  Venezuela.  The  Pertigalete  plant  is  be- 
ing expanded  from  a  present  capacity  of  85,000 
metric  tons  per  year  with  a  single  kiln  to  a  total 
annual  capacity  of  480,000  tons  using  three  kilns. 

The  4  million-dollar  credit  will  assist  in  covering 
U.S.  dollar  costs  of  equipment  and  teclijiical  serv- 
ices needed  to  accomplish  the  expansion  program. 
The  additional  cement  produced  will  assist  such 
projects  as  the  expansion  of  petroleum  production, 
the  rapidly  expanding  iron-ore  development  on  the 
Orinoco  River,  considered  vital  to  the  defense  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  highways  and  public  works  proj- 
ects necessary  in  the  economic  development  of  the 
country.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1950  Venezuela 
imported  approximately  42  percent  of  its  cement 
consumption. 

The  credit  authorized  by  the  Bank  wiE  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  Corporacion  Venezuelana  de  Fo- 
mento,  a  financial  agency  of  the  Venezuelan  Gov- 
ernment, and  will  bear  interest  at  41^  percent. 
Repayment  will  be  made  in  10  equal  semiannual 
installments  commencing  in  1954,  when  it  is  esti- 
mated the  expanded  facilities  will  be  in  full 
production. 
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Acheson — Continued  from  page  686 

I  think  the  answer  to  this  question  is  that  we  must  all 
sacrifice — here  and  in  Europe — to  help  one  another  in  the 
joint  defense. 


.*e  Spendinri 

How  much  longer  can  we  go  on  spending  all  this 
money  without  going  bankrupt? 

.     .     .     Throughout  our  history,  we  hare  spent  what 

w.n  <  necessary  for  defense  and  we  hare  not  gone  banltrupt. 

".-^  are  a  strons  and  powerful  country.    We're  growing 

.-'er  all  the  time.    We  face  the  future  with  courage 

■  onfidence.    We  can  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  de- 

i)urselves  and  still  be  a  long  way  from  bankruptcy. 

rtainly  we  shouldn't  be  reckless  with  our  resources. 

ertainly   shouldn't   waste  them.     Every   dollar  we 

:^I>fijd.   at  home  or  away  from  home,  should   be  spent 

shrewdly  and  wisely.    We  should  be  sure  that  every  dollar 

sT^nt  is  necessary  and  that  we  get  a  full  dollar  of  defense 

'  -  :' — and  more,  if  jwssible. 

.     Our  present  defense  program  is  large  because 
ad  our  allies  are  buying  the  equipment  for  our  de- 
iHii-i'.     .     .     .     When   we   get   equipped    to   defend   our- 
selves, the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  is  a  different 
thing  altogether. 
"it  our  chief  worry  right  now  is  not  whether  we  are 
-  too  much  but  whether  we  are  doing  enough.     We 
the  capacity,  the  initiative,  and  the  resources  of 
►'it-ry  kind.     What  we  need  now  is  stuff  delivered  on 
the  line. 

We've  got  to  get  production — the  stuff  that  spells  the 
difference  between  safety  and  danger.  The  problems  we 
face  will  have  a  different  look  about  them,  when  our 
production  really  rolls. 

U.S.SJl.  in  the  VS. 

Why  don't  we  kick  the  Russians  out  of  the  U.N.? 

.  .  .  The  first  thing  to  get  down,  is  tliat  the  decL«ion 
is  not  ours  to  make.  We  don't  run  the  United  Nations. 
We're  one  of  the  members  and  there  are  59  others  who 
have  their  own  ideas. 

In  the  second  plac-e — the  reason  that  you  ask  the  ques- 
tion is  that  you  know — and  the  millions  of  other  people 
all  over  the  world  know — the  way  the  Russians  have  be- 
haved in  the  United  Nations.  Now.  who  convinced  you 
that  the  Soviets  were  blocking  the  United  Nations'  work 
for  peace?  The  Russian  delegates  themselves.  They  have 
done  more  to  ci^nvinee  the  world  that  their  propaganda 
is  false  and  phony  than  all  the  rest  of  us  put  together. 
As  long  as  they  act  in  this  way  it's  terribly  important 
that  none  of  us  are  deceived  about  them. 

And  finally,  it's  equally  important  that  there  shall  al- 
ways be  a  meeting  place  where  nations  can  talk  thinss 
over — and  are  required  to  talk  things  over — and  settle 
issues  peaceably,  if  they  have  the  will  to  peace.  The 
great  purpose  of  all  we  do  is  to  keep  the  peace  and  settle 
matters  with  peace  and  justice.  The  door  must  always 
be  kept  open. 


Anniii{7  th-   W 


TT'or.'.? 


When  two  outfits  start  packing  guns,  there  is  bound 
,  to  be  some  shooting,  isn't  that  going  to  be  the 
case  with  our  arming  of  the  Western  World? 

.     .     .     These  i)eople  on  the  other  side  are  not   only 
packing  guns — thev're  shooting.     That's  what  Korea  is 

"  '..is  isn't  the  way  we'd  like  to  have  things.    We  would 

-r  sit  around  a  table  and  work  things  out.  and  we 

-.^  ready  to  do  that  any  time  of  day  or  night.    What  we 

say  to  the  other  people  is:   "If  you  want  to  talk,  we're 
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willing  to  talk:  but  if  you  shoot,  we're  going  to  shoot 
back."  And  if  thev  know  we  mean  it.  and  we've  got  the 
stuff  to  shoot  back  with,  we  think,  maybe,  they'U  choose 
to  be  peaceful  citizens. 

If  the  only  idea  we  had  was  just  to  pack  guns,  and  big- 
ger and  bigger  guns,  surely,  that  would  get  us  into  trouble. 
But  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is — what  we  have  done  in 
this  country  from  the  very  beginning — to  have  a  system 
of  law  and  order  in  the  world. 

The  only  way  to  get  law  and  order  in  the  world,  the 
way  things  are  "today,  is  to  make  sure  that  the  people  who 
are"  on  the  side  of  peace  are  strong  enou::h  to  keep  the 
peace.  That's  the  important  thing  about  Korea.  There, 
the  forces  of  law  and  order  stepped  in  and  said  to  the 
outlaws :  "Ton  can't  get  away  with  it." 

Now,  there  are  risks  in  this  course.  There  are  always 
risks  in  standing  up  to  a  tough  guy.  But  if  we  get  busy 
and  produce  the  firepijwer — and  we  can  do  it  faster  than 
they  can.  when  we  really  get  at  it — why,  these  pe-'ple  will 
seethat  they  will  have  everything  to  lose,  and  nothing  to 
gain,  by  puUing  their  guns.  And  that's  our  best  hope  of 
preventing  war  from  ever  happening. 


Peruvian  Minister  of  Education 
Arrives  Under  Point  4  Sponsorship 

[Relcaged  to  the  prea  October  16] 

The  Minister  of  Education  of  Peru.  Col.  Juan 
Mendoza.  has  arrived  in  the  United  States  for  a 
visit  under  the  Point  Four  Program  operated  by 
the  Department  of  State.  Colonel  Mendoza's  trip 
to  studv  U,S,  educational  institutions  was  ar- 
ranged "by  the  Institute  of  Inter- American  Af- 
fair?, a  Point  Four  technical-assistance  agency 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  He  arrived  at  Wash- 
inffton  October  15.  After  a  i'-day  visit.  Colonel 
Mendoza  wiE  go  to  Fordham  University  and  then 
to  the  University  of  Xorth  Dakota  where  he  will 
receive  honorary  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

The  purpose  of  Colonel  Mendoza's  trip  is  to  get 
first-hand  information  about  primary  and  tech- 
nical education  and  teacher  training  in  the  United 
States.  He  will  also  tell  U.S.  educators  about 
Peru's  national  plan  of  education  made  possible 
by  Point  Four  cooperation  between  Peru's  Minis- 
try of  Education  and  the  Education  Division  of 
the  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs. 

During  his  stay  in  the  United  States,  Colonel 
Mendozif  will  visit  Fordham  University,  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  North  Dakota.  St.  Cloud  State  Teach- 
ers College  in  Minnesota.  Central  State  Teachers 
College  of  Wisconsin,  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  the  Western  State  College  of  Kentucky. 

While  in  Washington  the  Minister  will  meet 
Edward  G.  Miller.  Jr..  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Inter-^\jnerican  Affairs :  Henry  G,  Bennett.  Tech- 
nical Cooperation  AdministnUor :  Kenneth  R. 
Iverson.  president  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs :  Wilfred  O.  Mauck.  director  of 
the  Education  Division  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs:  and  Earl  James  McGrath. 
commissioner  of  the  Office  of  Education. 
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Twenty-seventh  Report  of  U.N.  Command  Operations  in  Korea 


FOR  THE  PERIOD  AUGUST  1-15,  1951' 


I  herewith  submit  report  number  27  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  Operations  in  Korea 
for  the  period  1-15  August,  inchisive.  United 
Nations  Command  Communiques  numbers  962- 
976,  inclusive,  provide  detailed  accounts  of  these 
operations. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  I  report  there  has 
been  no  progress  in  the  armistice  negotiations  dur- 
ing the  period.  Item  Number  two  of  the  agenda, 
^'Fixing  of  military  demarcation  line  between  both 
sides  so  as  to  establish  a  demilitarized  zone  as  a 
basic  condition  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
Korea",  has  remained  under  discussion  without 
any  suggestion  that  the  Communist  delegates  will 
depart  from  their  arbitrary  insistence  upon  the 
38th  Parallel  as  the  sole  line  of  demarcation  which 


'  Transmitted  to  the  Security  Council  by  Ambassador 
Warren  R.  Austin,  U.S.  Representative  in  the  Security 
Council,  on  Oct.  15.  For  texts  of  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  .5th, 
6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  reports  to  the  Security 
Council  on  U.N.  Command  operations  in  Korea,  see  Bul- 
letin of  Aus.  7,  1950,  p.  203 ;  Aug.  28,  1950,  p.  323 ;  and 
Sept.  11,  19.50,  p.  403 ;  Oct.  2,  1950,  p.  534 ;  Oct.  16,  1950,  p. 
603 ;  Nov.  6, 19.50,  p.  729 ;  Nov.  13,  1950,  p.  7.59 ;  Jan.  8,  1951, 
p.  43,  and  Feb.  19,  1951,  p.  304,  respectively.  Reports 
nos.  1-11  are  published  separately  as  Department  of 
State  publications  30,3.5,  3955,  3962,  3978,  3986,  4006,  4015, 
and  4108  respectively.  The  12th,  13th,  and  14th  reports 
appear  in  the  Bulletin  of  Mar.  19,  1951,  p.  470;  the  15th 
and  16th  reports  in  the  Bulletin  of  Apr.  16,  1951,  p.  625 ; 
the  17th  report  in  the  Hutxktin  of  Apr.  30,  1951,  p.  710 ;  the 
18th  in  the  Bulletin  of  May  7,  1951,  p.  755;  a  special  re- 
port by  the  U.N.  Commanding  General,  in  the  Bui-letin 
of  May  21,  1!)51,  p.  828;  the  r.)th  report  in  the  Bulletin 
of  June  4,  1951,  p.  910;  the  20th  report  in  the  BurXETiN 
of  June  11, 1951,  p.  948 ;  the  21st  report  in  the  Bulletin  of 
July  2,  1951,  p.  30;  the  22d  in  the  Bulmtin  of  July  23, 
1951,  p.  1.55;  the  23d  and  24th  reports  in  the  Bulletin  of 
Aug.  13.  1951,  p.  2(!5;  the  25th  report  in  the  Bulu^tin  of 
Aug.  20,  1951,  p.  303,  and  the  2Gth  report  in  the  Buixetin 
of  Sept  24,  1951,  p.  510. 
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they  would  consider.  The  enemy's  delegates  have 
refused  to  discuss  in  detail  the  United  Nations 
Command  proposals  relating  to  this  item  and  have 
even  rejected  the  United  Nations  Command  recom- 
mendation that  other  items  on  the  agenda  be  ex- 
plored in  the  interest  of  producing  some  progress 
in  the  conference. 

The  Chinese  and  North  Korean  negotiators  have 
made  repeated  vehement  statements  in  support  of 
a  military  line  of  demarcation  on  the  38th  Parallel. 
Furthermore,  the  arguments  of  General  Nam  II 
give  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  Chinese  and  North 
Korean  Communists  have  undertaken  the  negoti- 
ations only  to  give  needed  respite  to  their  defeated 
forces  and  to  provide  one  more  outlet  for  their 
jiropaganda.  In  the  twenty-five  sessions  to  date, 
there  has  unfortunately  been  little  evidence  which 
indicates  the  enemy  has  honest  intentions  of  ar- 
riving at  honorable  terms  of  an  armistice. 

The  Communist  negotiators  remain  adamant 
in  opposition  to  the  position  taken  by  the  United 
Nations  Command  Delegation  on  item  2  of  the 
agenda.  The  United  Nations  Command  position 
is  that  the  zone  of  neutrality  and  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  opposing  forces  during  the 
armistice  period  must  be  premised  upon  military 
realities,  the  most  significant  of  which  are  the 
geographical  location  of  the  present  front  lines 
and  the  necessity  of  retaining  defensible  terrain. 
The  United  Nations  Command  has  continued  to 
reiterate  its  refusal  to  abandon  the  strong  defen- 
sive position  it  has  won  by  throwing  back  the 
aggressors. 

Incidents  attendant  upon  the  negotiations  prove 
the  validity  of  the  concern  felt  at  dependence  upon 
the  words  or  guarantees  of  the  Communist  leaders. 
On  4  August  approximately  one  company  of  Com- 
munist infantry  armed  with  grenades,  mortars 
and  machine  guns  in  addition  to  small  arms, 
traversed  the  neutral  zone,  passing  not  over  one 
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hundred  yards  from  the  conference  house.  Sub- 
sequent to  my  protest  and  suspension  of  negotia- 
tions pending  receipt  of  satisfactory  exph\nation, 
this  action  was  admitted  by  Kim  II  Sung  and 
Peng  Teh-huai  to  be  in  viohxtion  of  their  solemn 
pledge  and  assurances  of  14  July,  but  the  whole 
matter  was  passed  off  by  them  as  "minor"  and 
"trivial".  This  indifference  to  the  violation  of 
their  guarantee  displayed  by  the  North  Korean 
and  Cliinese  Communist  leaders  commends  to  the 
United  Nations  Command  great  prudence  in  the 
grave  enterprise  of  insuring  that  the  minimum 
required  security  arrangements  for  the  Republic 
of  Korea  and  United  Nations  Forces  precede  a 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

The  above  incident  was  followed  by  completely 
unsupported  counter-charges  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  was  guilty  of  violations  of  the 
neutrality  agreements.  On  9  August,  General 
Nam  U,  through  his  Liaison  Officer,  claimed  that 
the  United  Nations  Command  had  violated  its 
guarantees  by  attacking  a  Communist  vehicle 
plainly  marked  with  white  cloth  and  carrying  a 
white  flag.  The  sole  guarantee  ever  given  by 
United  Nations  Command  Liaison  Officer  with 
regard  to  aircraft  refraining  from  the  attack  of 
the  Communist  delegations'  vehicles  was  con- 
tingent upon  their  being  properly  marked  and 
upon  prior  notification  being  given  of  the  time 
and  route  of  their  movement.  The  latter  speci- 
fication had  not  been  complied  with  and  United 
Nations  aircraft  did  machine  gun  the  truck.  The 
United  Nations  Command  cannot  accept  the  risk 
of  its  forces  entailed  in  refraining  from  attacks 
on  any  vehicles  observed  in  rear  of  the  battle  zone 
except  those  reported  by  the  Communist  delega- 
tion as  being  in  the  service  of  the  delegation.  On 
14  August,  the  Communists  complained  of  a  like 
incident.  They  have  been  informed  again  that 
the  United  Nations  Command  provides  no  im- 
munity for  vehicles  unless  the  time  and  route  of 
movement  have  been  communicated  to  the  United 
Nations  Command. 

Another  charge,  trumped  up  by  the  Com- 
munists, was  leveled  at  United  Nations  ground 
forces.  They  alleged  that  a  United  Nations  con- 
tingent on  7  August  fired  into  the  town  of 
Panmunjom  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  neutral 
zone  from  a  position  two  hundred  meters  away. 
A  thorough  investigation  made  at  the  direction 
of  General  Van  Fleet  proves  this  to  have  been 
pure  fabrication,  an  impossibility  in  consideration 
of  the  relative  location  of  forces  on  that  particu- 
lar day. 

As  a  result  of  the  Communist  violation,  the  ses- 
sions were  suspended  from  5  August  until  10  Au- 
gust; sessions  were  held  on  all  other  days  of  the 
period.  There  is  unfortunately  little  gi'ound  for 
optimism  at  this  time,  that  satisfactory  agree- 
ments will  derive  from  the  Kaesong  meetings. 
However,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  Delegation  to  continue  to  work  for 


just  and  honorable  terms  which  are  based  upon 
the  present  military  situation  and  which  will  pro- 
vide for  adequate  guarantees  against  a  renewal 
of  Communist  aggression  in  Korea. 

The  front  was  only  moderately  active  through- 
out the  period.  The  enemy  stiffened  his  counter- 
reconnaissance  screen  and  undertook  extensive 
small  patrol  reconnaissance  of  United  Nations  po- 
sitions. On  the  central  and  eastern  fronts  from 
Kumhwa  to  Pohang,  he  conformed  to  his  pre- 
vious pattern  of  firm  resistance  to  all  United  Na- 
tions advances;  and  in  the  twenty-mile  sector  of 
the  western  front  from  Tuilchang  to  Pangye,  he 
has  increased  noticeably  the  vigor  of  his  reactions. 
On  the  extreme  western  front,  in  the  Korangpo- 
Changdan  sector,  he  resisted  all  United  Nations 
patrols  operating  more  than  three  thousand  yards 
in  advance  of  the  main  United  Nations  line. 

Increased  strength  in  hostile  artillery  and  mor- 
tars is  in  evidence  along  the  entire  front,  except  on 
the  extreme  flanks,  and  in  several  instances  the 
enemy  has  delivered  relatively  heavy  concentra- 
tions of  medium  caliber  artillery  fire.  The  volume 
of  fire  suggests  that  he  has  succeeded  in  accumu- 
lating considerable  stocks  of  ammunition  in  for- 
ward areas. 

Both  ground  operations  and  air  reconnaissance 
were  hampered  by  poor  visibility  and  heavy  rains. 
Despite  swollen  streams,  United  Nations  patrols 
maintained  steady  pressure  on  enemy  positions. 
The  most  intense  fighting  of  the  period  took 
place  three  miles  to  the  south  and  southeast  of 
Changjong  on  the  eastern  front  where  United  Na- 
tions Forces  overcame  bitter  resistance  to  seize 
high  ground  to  their  immediate  front  and  success- 
fully repulsed  numerous  sharp  counterattacks  by 
forces  up  to  battalion  strength.  Attempts  to  ad- 
vance into  Otan  Amhyon,  Cliuktong,  Hoegok,  and 
Pia  sectors  continued  to  encounter  resolute  op- 
position. 

Front  lines  remained  generally  unchanged  ex- 
cept on  a  twelve-mile  front  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chungdong  where  United  Nations  patrols  con- 
trolled ground  about  five  miles  in  front  of  the 
United  Nations  main  forces.  At  the  close  of  the 
period,  the  line  of  contact  ran  generally  north- 
east from  Changdan  to  Chorwon,  eastward  to  Pia, 
thence  northeast  to  the  vicinity  of  Pohang. 

Hostile  guerrilla  forces  operating  in  the  United 
Nations  rear  areas  have  maintained  a  limited  po- 
tential for  harassing  action  even  though  exposed 
to  relatively  heavy  attrition  by  United  Nations 
security  forces.  Guerrilla  activities,  however, 
have  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  foraging 
and  defense. 

As  in  previous  periods,  the  enemy  has  taken 
full  advantage  of  the  respite  from  major  com- 
bat operations.  His  stocks  of  military  supplies  in 
forward  areas  have  been  increased  significantly 
in  the  past  two  weeks  under  tlie  cover  of  bad 
weather  and  poor  visibility.  Simultaneously,  he 
has  filled  and  bridged  many  of  the  anti-tank 
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ditches  which  he  had  earlier  installed  on  the  west- 
em  and  central  fronts.  There  is  considerable  evi- 
dence of  increased  tank  and  vehicle  activity  in 
forward  areas.  Prisoners  of  war  continue  to  re- 
port plans  for  a  "sixth  phase  offensive."  Amid 
growing  indications  that  the  enemy  has  the  means 
to  resume  the  offensive,  it  must  be  presumed  he  will 
do  so  if  that  suits  his  purpose. 

UN  Naval  Forces  conducted  constant  patrol 
and  reconnaissance  operations  which  continued  to 
deny  to  the  enemy  the  waters  surrounding  Korea 
and  to  safeguard  the  movement  of  United  Nations 
shipping  in  those  waters. 

Flying  conditions  were  generally  poor  over 
Korea  during  much  of  this  period  due  to  the  prev- 
alence of  low  flying  clouds.  Despite  these  un- 
favorable conditions,  United  Nations  carrier- 
based  and  Marine  land-based  aircraft  flew  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  effective  sorties  in  close  air 
support  of  United  Nations  Ground  Forces  and 
in  interdiction  of  enemy  lines  of  communication. 

United  Nations  surface  units  continued  a  daily 
program  of  interdiction  by  Naval  gimfire  against 
enemy  railroads,  highways,  supply  and  troop  con- 
centrations and  moving  transport.  On  the  east 
coast,  these  operations  were  concentrated  in  the 
Wonsan,   Songjin  and   Chongjin  areas. 

On  the  west  coast,  the  Han  and  Taedong  River 
estuaries  and  the  Hoeju  areas  received  primary 
attention.  Good  results  were  achieved  in  these 
operations. 

Active  and  effective  naval  gunfire  support  of 
United  Nations  Ground  Forces  was  furnished  by 
United  Nations  cruisers  and  destroyers  along  the 
east  coast  of  Korea. 

Check  minesweeping  operations  continued  on 
both  coasts  of  Korea,  particularly  in  the  Won- 
san area.  The  usual  number  of  drifting  mines 
were  sighted  and  destroyed  by  United  Nations 
Forces  during  the  period  of  this  report. 

The  power  of  the  Far  East  Air  Forces  land- 
based  planes  was  concentrated  on  the  disruption 
of  enemy  main  supply  routes  as  the  relatively 
static  ground  situation  lessened  the  demand  for 
close  air  support  sorties.  Generally  poor  flying 
weather  over  Korea,  however,  require  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  missions  to  be  flown 
through  clouds  and  rain. 

B-29  medium  bombers  attacked  more  than  a 
dozen  marshalling  yards  in  addition  to  enemy 
supply  dumps,  troop  concentrations,  and  airfields. 
Anti-aircraft  fire  was  frequently  experienced, 
some  damage  resulting;  but  no  enemy  aircraft 
were  encountered. 

Fighters  and  fighter-bombers,  both  jet  and  pro- 
peller types,  flew  larger  formations  and  deeper 
into  enemy  territory  to  bomb  out  lengthy  sections 
of  railroad  track  and  to  hit  bridges  and  other  sup- 
ply route  targets.  Many  sorties  were  flown 
against  anti-aircraft  gun  positions  on  flak  neu- 
tralization strikes  to  pave  the  way  for  bomber  at- 
tacks.    Fighter  and   fighter-bombers,   including 
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the  South  African  Air  Force  mustangs,  furnished 
requested  close  air  support  of  United  Nations 
Ground  Forces  undertaking  limited  offensive 
oiDerations. 

B-26  light  bombers  and  shore  based  United 
States  Marine  Corps  aircraft,  attacking  flare- 
illuminated  targets,  destroyed  or  damaged  more 
than  1,000  Communist  vehicles  as  the  heavy 
southward  flow  of  enemy  supply  trucks  continued. 
Enemy  air  fields  were  hit  almost  nightly  and  kept 
inoperable  by  B-26's.  No  effective  threat  has 
developed  from  North  Korean  air  fields. 

Royal  Australian  Air  Force  pilots  in  British- 
made  meteor  jet  fighters  joined  the  United  States 
F-86's  in  escort  and  fighter  sweep  missions  deep 
into  Northwest  Korea.  Enemy  aircraft  were 
sighted  but  they  generally  declined  to  fight.  On 
9  August  enemy  MIG's  jumped  F-80's  on  a  bridge- 
bombing  run  but  no  damage  was  suffered  by  either 
side.  Later  that  day,  a  reconnaissance  F-80  was 
slightly  damaged  by  four  MIG's. 

A  flood  swollen  Korean  river  set  the  stage  for 
the  largest  air  rescue  of  the  war  when  ninety-five 
United  Nations  troops  threatened  with  drowning 
were  evacuated  by  USAF  helicopters.  The 
last  sixteen  troops  were  hauled  aboard  by  "hoist 
lines."  The  United  Nations  Command  negotiators 
continue  to  depend  upon  the  helicopters  for  trans- 
portation to  Kaesong  from  their  base  camp. 

Cargo  aircraft,  including  the  Royal  Hellenic 
and  Royal  Thailand  transports,  airlifted  more 
than  6,500  tons  of  military  supplies  and  equip- 
ment from  Japan  to  Korea  and  air  dropped  some 
130  tons  to  advanced  friendly  forces  whose  ground 
resupply  had  been  jeopardized  by  flood  waters. 
More  than  14,000  soldiers  and  airmen  of  all  par- 
ticipating nations  were  flown  between  Japan  and 
Korea  in  furtherance  of  the  rest  and  recuperation 
program. 

In  an  attempt  to  minimize  the  harm  to  North 
Korean  civilians,  a  series  of  leaflets  were  dropped 
over  enemy  territory  pointing  out  the  various 
types  of  military  tai'gets  that  the  North  Korean 
and  Communist  Chinese  have  established  in  popu- 
lation centers  and  warning  them  to  remain  as  far 
away  from  these  attacks  as  possible. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  enemy  prisoners  of 
war  detained  by  the  United  Nations  have  been 
transferred  from  the  Pusan  area  to  the  island  of 
Joje  (Koje-Do).  The  enemy  prisoners  of  war 
l^opulation  of  Koje-Do  as  of  midnight,  8  August 
51,  was  14,690  and  the  population  at  prisoner  of 
war  enclosure  No.  1  at  Pusan  was  16,168. 

United  Nations  Command  leaflets,  loudspeaker 
and  radio  broadcasts  are  making  the  widest  pos- 
sible dissemination  of  news  reports  on  the  discus- 
sion of  substantive  items  at  the  Kaesong  armistice 
negotiations.  These  media  have  made  it  clear  that 
the  scope  of  the  Kaesong  conferences  is  solely 
military  and  that  political  questions  cannot  be 
considered  at  this  time.  Radio  broadcasts  for 
front    line    troops,    and    additional    leaflets    air 
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dropped  far  to  the  north  of  the  ground  battle  line, 
have  explained,  to  soldier  and  civilian  alike,  the 
United  Nations  Command  proposal  for  an  armi- 
stice based  upon  the  actual  military  situation. 
They  have  exposed  the  Communist  attempt  to  re- 
vive the  militarily  irrelevant  38th  Parallel  as  a 
demarcation  line. 


IMC  Recommends  Allocation  of 
World  Crude  Sulphur  Supply 

The  Sulphur  Committee  of  the  International 
Materials  Conference  (Imc)  announced  on  Octo- 
ber 17  that  in  view  of  the  continuing  serious  short- 
age of  sulphur,  it  has  reconnnended  to  govern- 
ments an  allocation  of  available  world  supplies  of 
sulphur  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1951.^    Govern- 


'  BuiXETiN  of  July  30,  1951,  p.  194. 


ments  represented  on  the  Committee,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Brazil,  have  accepted  these  recom- 
mendations. The  14  member  countries  are  :  Aus- 
tralia, Belgium  (representing  Benelux),  Brazil, 
Canada,  France,  the  Federal  Kepublic  of  Germany, 
India,  Italy,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Switzerland, 
the  Unioii  of  South  Africa,  the  United  Eangdom, 
and  the  United  States. 

This  is  an  allocation  of  crude  sulphur  only. 
The  Committee  has  not  allocated  the  relatively 
small  quantities  of  sulphur  which  enter  into  inter- 
national trade  as  crushed,  gi-ound,  refined  and 
sublimed  sulphur,  or  in  the  form  of  flowers.  The 
Committee  expects  that  trade  in  these  forms  of 
refined  and  processed  sulphur  will  follow  the 
normal  pattern. 

The  attached  schedule  shows  the  quantity  allo- 
cated to  each  country  (column  2)  ;  the  import 
quota  of  each  importing  country  (column  3)  ;  the 
export  quota  (column  4)  of  the  four  exporting 
countries  (Italy,  Mexico,  Noi"way,  and  the  United 
States)    whose   production  has  been  taken   into 


Allocation  Schedule  of  Crude  Sulphur  for  the  Fourth  Quarter  of  1951 
(in  long  tons) 


Country 

(1) 


Allocation 
(2) 


Import  quota 
(3) 


Export  quota 
(4) 


Argentina. 
Australia.. 
Austria 


Belgium  and  Luxembourg. 

Brazil 

British  Colonies 

Canada  ^ 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

Finland 

France. 


8,200 
30,  800 

8,  200 

17,  100 

13,  000 

425 


1,000 
20,  800 

8,200 

17,  000 

13,  000 

425 


French  North  Africa 

Germany,  Fed.  Republic  of. 

India 

Israel 

Italy 

Mexico  _ 


Netherlands.. 
New  Zealand. 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Portugal 

Sweden . 


Switzerland 

Union  of  South  Africa 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Uruguay 

Oil  Refineries  in  Bahrein,  Netherlands  Antilles,  Trinidad,  and  Indonesia. 
Other  Countries 


2,900 

150 

43 

1,000 

5,  800 

29,  600 

4,900 

19,  100 

11,000 

1,000 

3  36,  000 

3,000 

4,50 

16,000 

9,000 

125 

«  2,  300 

14,  700 
6,300 

15,  600 
102,  300 

2 1,  098,  500 

1,  175 

8,  520 

630 


2,900 
150 


500 
5,800 

25,  600 
4,900 
8,  100 

11,000 
1,000 


450 
16,  000 


125 


11,200 

4,  300 

15,  600 

101,  000 


300 

8,520 

630 


Total. 


1,  467,  818 


15,  000 
5,000 


18,  500 


278,  500 


'  The  Canadian  allocation  is  included  in  the  United  States  figure  in  column  2. 

'  Does  not  include  10.000  tons  of  crude  sulphur  to  be  exported  as  refined  or  processed. 

'  Does  not  include  1,400  tons  of  crude  sulphur  to  be  exported  as  refined  c 
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account  by  the  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  this 
allocation.  Where  the  allocation  exceeds  the  im- 
port quota,  the  difference  is  explained  by  domestic 
production  or  reduction  of  stocks. 

In  arriving  at  these  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mittee has  examined  statistics  representing  world 
consumption  of  sulphur  (excluding  certain  coun- 
tries for  which  data  are  not  obtainable).  Most 
of  this  information  has  been  supplied  in  response 
to  questionnaii'es  circulated  to  all  interested  gov- 
ernments in  April  and  July.  The  Committee  also 
has  had  the  benefit  of  oral  statements  from  cer- 
tain governments  who,  while  not  represented  on 
the  Committee,  wished,  in  response  to  the  Commit- 
tee's general  invitation,  to  supplement  their 
written  replies  in  this  way.  Tlie  governments 
heard  were:  Argentina,  Austria,  Ceylon,  Cuba, 
Denmark,  Egypt,  Finland,  Greece,  Iraq,  Ireland, 
Israel,  Sweden,  Uruguay,  and  Yugoslavia. 


U.  S.  Delegation  to 
International  Conference 


membership  of  the  organization,  as  well  as  of  the 
General  Council.  The  Executive  Committee  is 
composed  of  nine  member  countries. 

The  forthcoming  sessions  are  expected  to  be  the 
last  formal  meetings  of  the  Iro,  which  is  sched- 
uled to  terminate  operations  as  of  December  31, 
1951.  The  functions  of  the  Iro  with  respect  to 
legal  and  political  protection  of  refugees  are  being 
assumed  by  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees,  headquarters  at  Geneva. 

The  principal  agenda  items  for  the  General 
Council  and  the  Executive  Committee  sessions  re- 
late to  the  termination  of  Iro  operations;  and 
include  consideration  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Director  General  for  the  fiscal  year  1951 ;  financial 
statements  for  the  fiscal  year  1951;  revised  plan 
of  expenditure  for  the  supplementary  and  closure 
period ;  and  the  Director  General's  report  on  term- 
ination of  operations. 

Since  its  establishment,  1,590,000  refugees  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Iro.  Among  these, 
986,378  have  been  resettled  in  new  countries,  and 
72,617  have  been  repatriated  to  their  own  coun- 
tries. At  the  peak  of  its  operations  the  Iro  had 
under  charter  a  fleet  of  36  ships  for  the  overseas 
movement  of  refugees.  As  of  June  30,  1951,  43 
refugee  camps  were  being  operated  by  the  Iro. 


General  Council  (IRO),  Tenth  Session; 
Executive  Committee  (IRO),  Eighth  Session 

On  October  18  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  the  President  had  designated  George 
L.  Warren,  adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced 
Persons,  as  U.S.  representative  to  the  eighth  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Council  of  the  International 
Refugee  Organization  (Iro)  and  the  tenth  ses- 
sion of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Iro,  both 
of  which  will  convene  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on 
October  22  and  October  18,  respectively.  Donald 
C.  Blaisdell,  U.S.  representative  for  Specialized 
Agency  Affairs  at  Geneva,  has  been  designated 
alternate  U.S.  representative  to  the  forthcoming 
Iro  sessions.  Other  members  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  two  meetings  are : 

Advisers 

Michael    A.    Parrell,    Chief,    Displaced    Persons   Branch, 

Office  of  the  United  States  High  Commissioner  for 

Austria,  Vienna 
Eric  M.  Hushes,  OfHce  of  Political  Affairs,  Office  of  the 

High  Commissioner  for  Germany,  Frankfort 
Edward  M.  O'Connor,  Commissioner,  Displaced  Persons 

Commission 

Since  July  1,  1947,  the  Iro  has  functioned  as  a 
temporary  specialized  agency  of  the  United  Na- 
tions charged  with  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
bona  fide  refugees  and  displaced  persons.  The 
organization  is  composed  of  the  General  Council, 
which  is  the  ultimate  policy-making  body,  and  the 
Executive  Conuuittee,  which  performs  interim 
functions  between  the  semiannual  sessions  of  the 
council.    Eighteen  member  countries  comprise  the 
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to  Combat  Inflation.  E/2034/Add.2,  July  16,  1951. 
4  pp.  mimeo. 

World  Economic  Situation.  Philippines :  Revised  Draft 
Resolution  Incorporating  Amendments  Proposed  by 
the  United  States  and  Revised  Last  Paragraph. 
E/L.lS2/Rev.l,  August  11,  1951.     2  pp.  mimeo. 

EJconomic  Development  of  Under-Developed  Countries. 
Methods  of  Financing  Economic  Development.  Chile : 
Amendments  to  the  Draft  Resolution  Contained  in  the 
Report  of  the  Economic  Committee  (E/2061)  E/L.195, 
August  11,  1951.     4  pp.  mimeo. 

Expanded  Programme  of  Technical  Assistance.  Resolu- 
tion of  30  August  1951.  E/2108,  September  3,  1951. 
3  pp.  mimeo. 


Secretariat 

Letter  Dated  23  September  1951  from  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Truce  Supervision  Organization  in  Palestine  Ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary-General  Transmitting  A  Re- 
port on  Fighting  in  the  Tel  El  Mutila  Area.  S/2359, 
October  1, 1951.     6  pp.  mimeo. 


Trusteeship  Council 

Land  Alienation,  and  Land  and  Population  Distribution 
in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Memo- 
randum Submitted  bv  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  T/AC.36/L.28,  September  5,  1951. 
11  pp.  mimeo. 


The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 

A  weekly  feature,  does  not  appear  in  this 
issue,  but  will  be  resumed  in  the  issue  of 
November  5. 


Communiques  Regarding  Korea 
to  the  Security  Council 

The  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand lias  transmitted  communiques  regarding 
Korea  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  under  the  following  United  Nations  doc- 
ument numbers :  S/2362,  October  1 ;  8/2363,  Oc- 
tober 2;  S/2365,  October  4;  S/2366,  October  4; 
S/2367,  October  5;  S/23G9,  October  8;  S/2370, 
October  9 ;  S/2371,  October  10. 

Consular  Offices 

The  Consulate  at  Bari,  Italy,  which  was  established  on 
April  19,  1951,  was  officially  opened  to  the  public  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1951.  The  United  States  Informational  Ex- 
change (U.S. I.E.)  office,  also  established  on  April  19,  will 
be  opened  to  the  public  later. 
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Devotion  to  Duty  Lauded  in  Department 


Remarks  hy  Secretary  Acheson  ^ 


"Wniat  I  want  you  to  think  about  with  me  this 
afternoon  is:  What  is  in  the  work  wliich  we 
are  all  doing  together  which  has  made  a  person 
devote  willingly  and  enthusiastically  and  eagerly 
50  years  of  her  life  to  this  work?  What  is  it  that 
makes  each  one  of  us  every  day,  day  in  and  day 
out,  work  eagerly  and  enthusiastically  and  loyallj' 
and  devotedly  at  what  we  are  doing?  Wliy  is  it 
that  every  time  I  go  home — I  think  I  stay  much  too 
late  at  the  Department  of  State — I  find  that  there 
are  scores  of  other  people  who  are  staying  later 
than  I  have  stayed  ?  I  see  lights  all  over  the  build- 
ing. Sometimes  when  I  get  home  and  want  to  talk 
to  one  of  my  colleagues  and  telephone  him  at  his 
home  I  find  he  isn't  there  at  all,  he  is  still  at  the 
Department.  I  find  that  my  colleagues  and  all 
of  you  give  up  yovir  holidays,  give  up  your  eve- 
nings, give  up  your  week  ends  to  stay  and  work 
on  projects  which  have  fired  your  imagination. 
Sometimes  I  have  to  order  my  colleagues  to  get 
out  of  that  building,  to  go  away  and  stay  away 
for  a  few  days,  and  I  fincl,  as  many  Secretaries  of 
State  have  found  before  me,  that  no  one  pays  the 
slightest  bit  of  attention  to  these  orders.  What 
is  it  that  fires  this  whole  wonderful  outfit  of  which 
we  are  all  parts? 

We  know  certain  things  that  it  most  certainly 
is  not.  It  isn't  any  desire  for  applause  or  popu- 
larity or  {)ower,  because  it  takes  a  very  short  time 
for  all  of  us  to  find  out  that  that  just  isn't  in  the 
cards  for  people  who  work  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. It  isn't  that.  It  certainly  isn't  any  great 
material  reward.  It  is  not  always  clear  that  all 
of  us  are  going  to  get  any  reward.  However  that 
may  be,  porliaps  that  was  unduly  crystal.  We  do 
not  find  tjiat  a  long  career  in  the  State  Department 
leads  to  being  listed  among  the  50  richest  men  and 
women  in  the  United  States.  So  it  isn't  that. 
What  is  it  then  ? 


'  Made  before  employees  of  the  Department  of  State  at 
the  Third  Annnnl  Awards  Ceremony  in  the  Departmental 
Auditorium,  WnHliinclon,  P.  C,  on  Oct.  18  and  released 
to  tlie  pres,s  on  the  same  date. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  what  it  is  is  the  chance  tc 
serve  your  country  and  to  serve  it  as  part  of  ar 
outfit  of  which  you  can  be  proud,  where  you  car 
be  happy,  where  you  can  know  that  your  col- 
leagues feel  the  same  way  about  it  that  you  do,  anc 
you  know  that  you  can  trust  and  be  trusted  all  thi 
way  through.  It  is  a  chance  to  serve.  It  is  tht 
same  sort  of  thing  in  this  Department  which 
creates  great  military  outfits,  groups  of  men  whc 
have  lived  together  and  fought  together  and  havt 
I)ride  in  their  organization.  That,  I  think,  is  whj 
it  is  that  this  Department  is  so  great. 

I  have  been  in  other  Departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  have  been  in  Washington  for  over  3( 
years  and  I  don't  think  any  of  my  colleagues  ir 
"the  Cabinet  would  think  it  amiss  of  me  if  I  said 
that  after  having  worked  for  11  years  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  I  think  it  is  the  finest  outfit 
in  the  entire  Government.  I  don't  think  any  oi 
my  distinguished  predecessors  would  think  in  any 
way  that  I  was  reflecting  upon  prior  administra- 
tions if  I  said  that  the  State  Department  today 
is  better  than  it  ever  has  been  in  its  long  and  great 
history.  I  think  they  would  feel  that  of  course  it 
sliouki  be,  that  if  it  ever  stopped  making  progress, 
if  it  ever  stopped  meeting  from  year  to  year  the 
increasing  demands  upon  it,  then  it  would  be 
slipping  back. 

No  organization  can  stay  static.  It  has  to  move 
forward  or  it  has  to  move  backward,  and  the  De- 
partment has  been  moving,  I  am  glad  and  de- 
lighted to  say.  further  and  faster  ahead  every 
year.  The  responsibilities  laid  upon  us  are 
enormous,  tremendous  responsibilities,  and  we 
have  grown  to  meet  those  with  each  new  added 
responsibility. 

Now  this  view  which  we  have  of  ourselves, 
which  I  do  not  think  is  the  conceited  view,  is  not 
shared  by  everybody.  There  are  people  who  have 
other  views  about  the  Department  of  State,  and 
those  people  are  by  no  means  shy  in  expressing  it. 
I  should  be  the  last  one  to  be  tender  about  criti- 
cism.    I  criticize  the  Department  of  State,  I  like 
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o  be  criticized  by  my  colleagues  and  by  anybody 
7ho  understands  what  they  are  talking  about. 
Criticism  is  good  for  us.  The  very  fact  that  criti- 
ism  is  going  on  means  that  the  people  of  the 
Jnited  States  are  interested  in  what  we  are  doing, 
f  they  weren't  interested  they  wouldn't  talk  about 
;  and  we  wouldn't  be  criticized,  but  they  know 
ow  important  what  we  are  doing  is  for  the  coun- 
Many people  have  ideas,  many  of  the  ideas  are 
ell-informed,  some  of  them  are  not,  but  at  any 
ite  they  are  all  expressed  and  that  leads  to  debate 
5  to  whether  we  are  doing  the  right  thing  or 
lonld  do  something  different.  That  is  all  to  the 
3od  and  I  have  no  objection  about  that  at  all. 
But  the  other  thing  is  very  different  from  that, 
nd  that  is  criticism  which  springs  from  narrow 
olitical  motives,  criticism  which  is  reckless  and 
sedless  of  the  national  interest,  criticism  which 
directed  to  untrue  attacks  on  the  personal  char- 
'ter  and  the  personal  loyalty  and  devotion  of 
any  among  us.  Those  are  different,  those  attacks 
e  need  have  no  patience  with.  We  need  not  re- 
.  ird  them  as  even  decent  expressions  of  American 
iblic  opinion.  Those  attacks  tear  down  the  con- 
lence  of  the  country  in  the  whole  structure  of 
)vernment.  They  are  evil,  so  far  as  the  country 
concerned,  and  we  might  just  as  well  state  that 
early  and  understand  that  that  is  our  attitude 
ward  that  sort  of  criticism.  There  is  no  use 
ying  that  that  type  of  criticism  has  done  us  no 
irm.  It  has  done  us  a  lot  of  harm,  a  great  deal 
'  harm. 

This  year  we  held,  as  we  always  do,  examina- 
Dns  for  the  Foreign  Service.  The  number  of 
)plicants  to  take  those  examinations  were  just 
ilf  what  they  were  2  years  ago.  This  seems  to 
i  to  be  a  large  thing.  So  we  went  to  the  schools 
id  colleges  from  which  these  applicants  came  and 
ked  why  it  was  that  there  had  been  such  a  de- 
ine  in  those  who  wanted  to  take  the  examina- 
3ns  for  the  Foreign  Service.  We  were  told  that 
e  major  reason  was  directly  traceable  to  these 
cious  personal  attacks,  and  we  were  told  that 
e  unwillingness  of  young  men  and  women  to 
bject  themselves  to  that  sort  of  attack  led  to 
ese  promising  young  people  turning  this  year 
other  opportunities  which  were  open  to  them 
stead  of,  as  they  have  in  the  past  so  often,  to, 
'  ter  the  Foreign  Service. 
Now  there  are  other  ways  where  this  sort  of 


attack  has  hurt  us.  There  are  other  ways  which 
are  more  subtle  than  what  I  have  just  mentioned. 
That  it  hurt  us,  there  is  no  question  about  that 
One  thing,  however,  it  has  not  hurt.  It  has  not 
hurt  our  self-respect  and  it  has  not  hurt  our  deter, 
mination  to  do  our  duty.  It  has  not  hurt  our 
determination  to  do  it  with  everything  we  have  in 
us. 

The  sort  of  thing  we  have  been  subjected  to  isn't 
at  all  new  in  the  world.  In  the  16th  century 
Machiavelli  was  writing  about  how  to  accomplish 
certain  results  that  you  wanted  to  accomplish, 
and  in  his  discourses  he  says,  "Amongst  the  other 
means  which  ambitious  citizens  frequently  em- 
ployed to  achieve  power  was  this  practice  of  calum- 
niatmg."  Well,  if  this  was  a  racket  in  the  16th 
century  it  certainly  had  something  of  a  revival  in 
the  20th  century.  But,  as  I  say,  the  way  to  meet 
this  is  to  meet  it  by  doing  our  duty,  and  if  we 
continue  to  do  our  duty,  if  we  continue  to  hold 
our  heads  high  this  thing  will  pass. 

The  American  people  are  fair  people.  They 
won't  stand  forever  this  sort  of  vicious  personal 
scurrilous  attack.  They  won't  stand  for  it  and 
if  we  just  go  ahead  steadily  doing  our  duty,  carry- 
ing on  as  the  Department  has  always  carried  on 
in  the  past,  then  those  young  people  who  have 
been  temporarily  discouraged  from  joining  us  will 
see  that  this  is  the  one  place  in  the  world  that 
tliey  simply  must  join,  because  here  is  devotion, 
here  is  cliaracter,  here  is  the  opportunity  to  serve 
the  country.  And  I  think  that  each  of  us  can  meet 
the  sort  of  attacks  I  have  just  been  talking  about 
by  every  day  saying  "I  am  going  to  do  my  duty 
today  111  such  a  way  that  I  will  know  that  these 
attacks  are  the  lies  which  I  am  sure  they  are."  If 
everybody  does  that  we  don't  have  to  worry.  We 
will  come  through  this  period. 

Not  all  of  us  can  do  dramatic  things;  not  all  of 
us  can  do  things  that  people  talk  about,  but  each 
one  of  us  has  his  duty  and  each  one  of  us  can  do 
that. 

Justice  Holmes  talks  in  one  of  his  little  speeches 
about  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  has  come  to  the 
end  of  a  very  long  life  and  a  long  service  on  the 
bench  and  looks  back  over  what  he  has  done  and 
finds  it  so  distressingly  small,  and  he  ends  up  by 
saying  words  that  I  should  like  to  leave  with  you. 
He  said,  "Alas,  gentlemen,  we  cannot  live  our 
dreams.  We  are  lucky  enough  if  we  can  give  a 
sample  of  our  best  and  if  we  can  know  in  our 
hearts  that  it  was  nobly  done." 
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Thought  Control  in  the  Soviet  Union 

PART  I:  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 


Since  World  War  II  the  Soviet  Union  has  per- 
fected a  rigid  and  aU-inclvsive  system  of  thought 
control.  By  use  of  the  most  modern  techn,iqv£S 
and  through  the  ruthless  control  of  schools,  press, 
radio,  motion  pictures,  literature,  art,  and  science, 
the  Kremlin  is  reshaping  the  entire  cultural  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  Societ  Union. 

A  siiigle  agency — the  All -Union  Communist 
Party  of  Bolsheviks  of  the  U.S.S.R. — is  respon- 
sible for  designing  the  '■'new  image''''  and  forcing 
Soviet  man  into  that  pattern.  This  central  role 
is  in  accord  with  Communist  philosophy,  which 
considers  all  institutions — political,  cultural,  and 
economic — as  weapons  of  the  dominant  class  for 
imposing  and  perpetuating  its  ride.  Ths  Com- 
munist Party,  as  the  party  of  the  worldng  class, 
is  con-iidered  history's  instrument  for  guiding  the 
inevitable  march  toward  communixm.  Speaking 
in  the  naine  of  the  ivorking  class,  this  self-ordained 


group  of  individuals  claims  for  itself  a  monopoly 
of  all  truth  and  wisdom,  and  arrogates  to  itself 
the  unrestricted  authority  to  impose  its  will  on 
society. 

The  party's  monolithic  system  of  thought  con- 
trol provides  no  room  for  divergence  of  opinion 
or  free  play  of  ideas.  The  party  exercises  its 
tremendous  power  to  seize  upon  one  of  a  mimher 
of  possible  interpretations  of  a  set  of  phenomena 
and  make  it  dogma.  Once  an  official  view  on  any 
subject  has  been  adopted,  further  discussion  on 
that  subject  is  prohibited. 

This  series  of  staff  studies  pi-epared  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  will  consider  Soviet  thought 
control  as  it  is  applied  to  the  educational  system, 
to  science  and  scholarship,  and  to  cultural  activi- 
ties. For  a  related  article  07i  the  control  of  media 
of  commimication,  see  Bulletin  of  September  3, 
1951,  p.  307. 


The  entire  educational  apparatus  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  absolutely  subordinated  to  the  aims  of 
the  Communist  Party.  The  interest  of  the  party 
in,  and  its  close  control  over,  education  indicates 
the  significance  which  it  attaches  to  the  impor- 
tance of  educational  work  as  a  factor  in  its  main- 
tenance of  control  over  society. 

Communist  philosophy  dictates  that  education, 
like  all  other  facets  of  Soviet  life,  must  be  viewed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  dialectical  materialism. 
As  a  class  instrument,  the  school  is  responsible  for 
inculcating  attributes  that  will  insure  the  power 
of  the  working  class  and  its  vanguard — the 
party — and  elicit  active  devotion  in  the  defense 
of  the  socialist  state.  According  to  the  Literary 
Gazette  of  September  3,  19-19 : 

It  is  in  the  school,  at  the  desk,  in  the  first  class,  that  the 
foundations  for  a  Communist  outlook  are  laid  in  future 
Soviet  citizens.  The  country  entrusts  the  school  with  its 
most  treasured  possession — its  children — and  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  the  slightest  deviation 
from  the  principles  of  Communist  materialistic  upbring- 
ing of  the  new  generation. 

Educational  policy  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  dic- 
tated by  the  interests  of  the  socialist  state  and, 
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therefore,  reflects  the  course  of  political  develop- 
ments. Communist  Education  in  the  Soviet 
School,  published  at  Moscow  in  1950,  calls  the 
school  "a  mighty  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bolshevik  Party  and  Soviet  government  in  the 
struggle  for  a  Communist  society."  Hence  the 
school  must  continuously  revise  the  content  of  its 
program  to  meet  the  current  demands  of  the  re- 
gime. On  September  1,  1949,  Pravda  defined  the 
task  of  the  Soviet  school  in  the  following  terms : 

To  bring  up  active  lighters  for  the  cause  of  Communism, 
well-roundeil,  educated  persons,  possessing  thorough  and 
firuily-based  knowledge — such  is  the  main  task  of  our 
schools,  such  is  the  law  of  its  life.  All  must  be  sub- 
ordinated to  this-task;  the  pmccss  of  education,  extra- 
curricuhir  activities,  propagandii  anmng  parents,  work  of 
the  Koiiis(]ni(il  and  Pioneer  (irganizations  in  the  school. 

The  Inculcation  of  Patriotism 

The  postwar  orientation  of  the  Soviet  Union 
along  intensely  nationalistic  and  chauvinistic  lines 
is  reflected  in  the  increased  stress  on  partisanship 
in  the  Soviet  schools.  Pravda  stated  on  October 
24,  1946,  that  "in  teaching  and  training  youth,  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  every  science  and  its 
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teaching  cannot  be  separated  from  the  pohcy  of 
the  Party  wliicli  forms  the  vital  basis  of  the  Soviet 
State."  The  entire  educational  system  is  slanted 
to  conform  to  the  party  line  and  to  convince  the 
Soviet  student  of  the  superiority,  invincibility, 
and  infallibility  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  corre- 
sponding degeneracy  and  depravity  of  the  capi- 
talist world.  Instruction  for  school  children,  ac- 
cording to  the  Brief  Soviet  Encyclopedia,  is  based 
on  the  principle  that : 

Soviet  patriotism  is  indissolubly  connected  with  batred 
toward  the  enemies  of  the  Socialist  Fatherland.  "It  is 
impo.ssible  to  conquer  an  enemy  without  having  learned 
to  hate  him  with  all  the  mlj-dit  of  one's  soul."  Hatred 
fosters  vigilance  and  an  uneompromisins  attitude  toward 
the  enemy  and  leads  to  the  destruction  of  everything  that 
prevents  Soviet  peoples  from  building  a  happy  life.  The 
teaching  of  hatred  for  the  enemies  of  the  toilers  enriches 
the  conception  of  Socialist  humanism  by  distinguishing  it 
from  sugary  and  hypocritical  "philanthropy." 

The  inculcation  of  patriotism  in  the  student  is 
the  first  and  foremost  task  of  the  Soviet  teacher. 
The  most  explicit  statement  on  the  importance  of 
this  task  appears  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Inculca- 
tion of  Soviet  Patriotism  in  School  Children 
(Moscow,  1949)  : 

The  teacher  gives  most  attention  to  the  inculcation  of 
Soviet  patriotism,  as  the  basic  feature  of  Communist 
morality.  Significantly  less  attention  is  given  to  the  in- 
culcation of  other  elements  of  Communist  morality. 

Soviet  writings  make  it  clear  that  "Soviet  pa- 
triotism" is  nothing  more  than  a  narrow  national- 
ism which  demands  fanatical  loyalty  to  the  regime 
and  unmitigated  antagonism  toward  the  outside 
world.  Pride  in  national  accomplishments,  love 
of  country,  and  deification  of  the  leader  are  the 
primary  components  of  the  myth  now  being  de- 
veloped in  tlie  Soviet  Union.  Teachers  must  show 
the  superiority  of  Soviet  science  over  bourgeois 
science  and  of  Soviet  art,  literature,  and  culture 
over  Western  arts.  Supplementing  this  approach 
to  the  outside  world,  the  Soviet  teacher  must  strive 
to  develop  love  and  respect  for  the  Great  Russian 
people  themselves,  as  the  leading  and  most  pro- 
gressive among  the  nationalities  forming  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  accent  on  nationalism  and  Soviet  patriotism 
is  openly  revealed  in  the  methodology  and  content 
of  Soviet  pedagogy.  All  school  subjects  must  con- 
tribute to  the  inculcation  of  the  Communist-world 
outlook.  History,  literature,  and  geography  are 
regarded  as  particularly  crucial  in  this  task,  but 
such  subjects  as  physics,  chemistry,  and  mathe- 
matics must  also  further  the  building  of  "fiery 
patriots."  The  ideological  orientation  of  Soviet 
school  courses  is  obvious  from  the  following  di- 
rectives to  school  teachers  printed  in  Pedagogy 
(Moscow,  1948),  Literature  in  the  School  (No.  3, 
1950)  and  Comnumist  Education  in  the  Soviet 
School  (Moscow,  1950)  : 

The  study  of  the  history  of  the  U.S.S.R.  has  exceptional 
significance  for  the  Communist  indoctrination  of  the 
growing  generation.    Study  of  the  past  of  his  native 


country  will  help  the  student  to  understand  better  what- 
an  inestimable  significance  the  achievements  of  the 
Socialist  Revolution  have.  The  students  will  understand 
also  what  a  heroic  struggle  their  fathers  and  uncles  car- 
ried on  for  their  freedom.  They  will  clearly  perceive  how 
vigilantly  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  conquests  of 
the  Revolution,  they  will  be  inspired  with  the  desire  to 
give  all  their  strength  in  order  to  continue  successfully 
the  cause  of  their  fathers — the  building  of  a  Communist 
society  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  perception  of  the  great  democratic  ideas  which  form 
the  base  of  our  Constitution  rouses  in  students  a  feeling 
of  just  pride  for  the  victory,  won  by  the  people  of  our 
country  on  the  front  for  the  liberation  of  humanity. 
This  fortifies  the  belief  of  youth  in  its  strength  and 
mobilizes  him  in  the  struggle  for  winning  new  victories 
for  Communism. 

In  literature  lessons  it  is  indispensable  ...  to  de- 
velop and  strengthen  criticism  of  capitalism,  to  show  its 
bestial  face,  to  inculcate  in  the  pupils  a  hatred  for 
capitalism,  a  hatred  calling  for  an  active  fight  against  it. 

The  acquaintance  of  students  with  the  life  and  work  of 
the  great   native  chemists,   with   the   successes    [.  .  .  in       I 
applying  chemistry  to]  the  economy,  achieved  under  the       ; 
leadership  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment— this  contributes  to  the  indoctrination  of  Soviet 
patriotism  in  students. 

Through  the  study  of  biology  in  the  school  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lead  the  student  to  an  underetanding  that  the 
organic  world,  which  constitutes  part  of  the  material 
world,  develops  dialectically  and  to  show  in  accessible 
forms  for  the  student,  the  reaction  of  idealist  teachings 
in  the  sphere  of  biology.  It  is  necessary  to  show  to 
students  that  suitable  conditions  for  the  development 
of  scientific  biology  are  created  only  in  our  country. 

A  particularly  important  part  of  education  in 
patriotism  is  centered  on  the  inculcation  of  abso- 
lute faith  in  Communist  leadership  and  the  Great 
Russian  Nation.  This  is  achieved  by  glorifying 
leaders  of  the  past,  identifying  present  leaders 
with  those  of  the  past,  and  coloring  history  to  ■ 
present  the  impression  of  the  absolute  infallibil-  1 
ity  of  the  contemporary  leadership  and  the  su- 
periority of  Russian  culture.  Tlie  student  is 
taught,  according  to  a  study  entitled  The  Teaching 
of  Hifitory  in  the  Primary  School  (Moscow,  1947) , 
"that  the  establishment  of  the  country's  economy 
and  its  grandiose  uplift  in  the  years  of  the  Stalin 
Five-year  Plans  was  realized  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Party,"  and  instructed  "to  love  the  Bol- 
shevik Party,  because  the  Bolshevik  Party  and  the 
Soviet  government,  as  Comrade  Stalin  said,  have 
no  other  interest  or  care  beside  the  people." 

Great  Russian  chauvinism  pervades  the  instruc- 
tion of  history,  literature,  and  even  language. 
Obligatory  instruction  of  Russian  in  the  schools 
for  national  minorities  is  predicated  on  the  oft 
repeated  statement : 

The  Russian  language  is  an  instrument  of  the  fore- 
most culture  in  the  world. 

According  to  Popular  Education  (No.  8, 1950)  : 

The  Russian  language  is  of  much  importance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  national  cultures.  To  it  belongs  the  great 
unifying,  cultural-formative  role.  The  language  of  the 
Ru^^sian  people  is  also  the  general  language  for  all  peo- 
ples inhabiting  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
language,  unifying  the  ideology,  science,  techniques,  and 
art  of  the  Soviet  Union,  is  the  international  language  of 
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.surialist  ciilture  and  Soviet  statehood.  All  understand 
that  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Russian  language  it  is 
impossible  to  lie  a  well-rounded  educated  and  cultured 
man  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  use  of  the  rich  cultural 
fund  of  the  Great  Russian  people. 

The  "older  brother'"  role  of  the  Great  Kussians 
is  frequently  underscored  in  Soviet  instruction. 
Teachers  Gazette  (No.  33,  1950)  lauded  a  history 
teacher  in  Kiev  for  instructino;:  "The  friendship 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  with  the  Great  Russian 
people  ...  is  of  many  centuries'  dura- 
tion ....  At  the  most  difficult  moments  of 
its  life  the  Ukrainian  people  always  received  help 
from  its  elder  brother,  the  Russian  people." 

Glorification  of  Stalin  as  the  leader  of  jienius 
to  whom  the  Soviet  people  owes  all  its  success  is 
of  paramount  importance  in  the  educational  proc- 
ess. Teachers  are  trained  to  use  the  characteriza- 
tion of  him  given  in  his  Short  Biography  as  the 
accepted  means  of  influencing  the  development  of 
school  children : 

Everyone  knows  the  irresistible,  shattering  power  of 
Stalin's  logic,  the  crystal  clearness  of  his  intellect,  his 
iron  will,  devotion  to  the  Party,  his  modesty,  artlessness, 
his  solicitude  for  people  and  mercilessness  to  enemies  of 
the  people. 


Building  the  Soviet  IVIyth  of  the  Outside  World 

Much  of  the  myth  now  being  developed  in  the 
Soviet  Union  regarding  the  outside  world  would 
be  fully  discredited  if  the  party  allowed  free  cul- 
tural exchange  and  access  to  all  facts.  Instead,  it 
rigidly  controls  the  picture  of  the  outside  world 
which  is  presented  to  the  student;  information  is 
slanted  or  actually  omitted  in  line  with  party  dic- 
tates. The  result  is  a  warped  impression,  which 
is  never  subjected  to  the  test  of  comparison  with 
outside  influences.  Every  attempt  of  the  "West  at 
cultural  exchange  of  professors  and  students  in  the 
postwar  period  has  been  nullified  by  actions  of  the 
Soviet  Government.^ 

The  isolation  of  the  Soviet  student  from  outside 
influences  was  increased  in  1950  when  foreign  his- 
tory and  literature  were  eliminated  as  require- 
ments for  the  secondary  school  (10-year)  diploma. 
While  these  subjects  apparently  are  still  being 
offered,  Soviet  educators  clearly  attach  greater 
importance  to  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Soviet 
developments  in  history  and  literature. 

The  party's  case  is  bolstered  not  only  by  present- 
ing an  abbreviated  sketch  of  the  outside  world 
but  also  by  distorting  the  facts  that  are  presented. 
Textbooks,  encyclopedias,  even  the  works  of  Com- 
munist leaders  and  theoreticians  are  edited  and 
revised  to  make  them  conform  with  shifts  in  party 
doctrine.  For  example,  volume  4  of  Stalin  s 
Worhs,  issued  in  1940,  reproduced  an  article  by 
St.alin  published  in  Pravda  November  6, 1918,  dis- 


'  See  Cultural  Relations  Between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  Department  of  State  publication  3480, 
April  1949. 
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cussing  the  revolutionary  leaders;  all  references 
to  Trotsky  in  the  original  article  were  deleted. 

Often  the  changes  in  party  policy  are  so  fre- 
quent that  the  production  of  up-to-the-minute 
texts  is  impossible,  and  teachers  must  rely  on  other 
media  to  inform  themselves  of  the  new  interpre- 
tation. On  March  28,  1950,  for  instance,  Pravda 
complained  that  "the  preparation  of  a  suitable 
textbook  about  the  principles  of  Darwinism  which 
correctly  expounds  advanced  Michurinist  science 
continues  to  remain  an  unsolved  problem,"  al- 
though the  fundamental  party  line  was  laid  down 
in  1948. 

The  social  sciences,  in  particular,  sufl'er  extreme 
distortion  in  the  process  of  Soviet  myth  building. 
A  Russian  history  textbook  for  Soviet  secondary 
schools  edited  by  A.  M.  Pankratova  was  changed 
substantially  in  "its  1940,  1945,  and  1946  editions. 
The  Russo-Japanese  War  was  presented  in  the 
1940  edition  as  an  imperialist  struggle  over  the 
division  of  China,  with  Russia  seeking  to  control 
Korea  and  Manchuria  and  "brazenly  plundering 
the  Chinese  people."  By  1945  references  to 
"Tsarist  imperialism"  had  been  toned  down,  and 
the  heroism  of  the  Russian  Army  and  Navy  was 
stressed.  In  the  1940  edition  Stalin  was  quoted 
as  being  opposed  to  the  Russo-Japanese  War  and 
seeing  the  inevitability  of  defeat,  while  Trotsky 
and  the  Mensheviks  were  depicted  as  urging  de- 
fense of  the  fatherland.  The  1945  version  omitted 
all  reference  to  these  patriotic  sentiments  of 
Trotsky  and  the  Mensheviks. 

The  "military  efforts  of  the  Western  allies  in 
World  War  II  were  treated  quite  differently  in 
the  1945  and  1946  editions  of  Pankratova's  book, 
in  line  with  the  rapid  postwar  deterioration  of 
Soviet  relations  with  the  West.  The  1945  edi- 
tion, which  did  not  criticize  the  war  effort  of  the 
Western  countries,  included  Stalin's  appraisal  of 
the  Allied  landing  in  Normandy  as  a  "brilliant 
success"  and  his  statement  that  the  "history  of 
war  knows  no  other  enterprise  like  it  for  breadth 
of  purpose,  grandiose  scale,  and  masterful  execu- 
tion." Stalin's  remarks  were  cut  out  of  the  1946 
edition,  which  limited  its  account  of  the  land- 
ing— the  only  Western  military  operation  men- 
tioned— to  a  bare  statement  that  "on  the  sixth  of 
June,  1944,  Allied  forces  accomplished  a  landing 
in  Northern  France."  The  1946  edition  omitted 
passages  from  the  previous  one  which  referred  to 
the  Western  allies  as  "peace-loving  countries"  and 
as  the  "democratic  powers  of  Europe  and 
America." 

The  distortion  of  history  in  Soviet  textbooks 
was  clearly  illustrated  in  the  chapter  on  World 
War  II  in  the  1945  edition  of  Pankratova's  book, 
which  made  no  reference  to  the  struggle  of  the 
British  people  during  the  months  when  they  stood 
alone  against  the  Nazis.  No  mention  was  made 
of  the  battle  on  the  seas,  strategic  bombing  of 
German  industrial  centers,  or  lend-lease.  The 
Pacific  war  went  completely  unrecorded  in  this 
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edition,  and  the  Soviet -Japanese  Non- Aggression 
Pact  of  April  1941  was  mentioned  neither  in  the 
text  nor  in  the  chronologj-  of  important  events.- 

Tlie  cultural  offensive  against  Western  institu- 
tions is  abundantly  evidenced  in  Soviet  materials. 
Thus,  in  the  1943  "edition  of  the  Brief  ^Soviet  En- 
cyclopedia there  was  a  brief  factual  description  of 
the  American  governmental  structure  in  the  ar- 
ticle on  the  United  States.  The  1948  edition  added 
to  this  factual  material  a  number  of  hostile  com- 
ments which  implied  that  federalism  in  this  coun- 
try was  a  kind  of  false  front  for  a  "capitalist 
unitary  republic"  in  which  "monopoly  capital" 
ruled.  The  United  States  was  said  to  have  a 
"regime  of  dollar  democracy." 

Another  example  of  anti-Western  editing  may 
be  found  in  the  Encyclopedia's  treatment  of  the 
Moscow  conference  of  September-October  1941. 
This  conference  of  Averell  Harriman  and  Lord 
Beaverbrook  with  Stalin,  Molotov,  Litvinov,  and 
Voroshilov  resulted  in  an  agreement  on  Western 
aid  to  the  U.S.S.R.  The  1943  edition  of  the  ency- 
clopedia said  that  the  conference  "worked  out  the 
concrete  form  of  collaboration  and  created  the 
mighty  anti-Hitlerite  front  of  the  freedom-loving 
peoples  headed  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  England,  and  the 
U.S.A."  In  1948,  how-ever,  the  conference  was  de- 
scribed dijfferently;  in  this  version,  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  allegedly  "attempted  to  use 
the  difficult  position  of  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  means  of 
imposing  their  conditions  on  the  U.S.S.R." 

Apparently  these  changes  were  made  as  a  result 
of  the  reminder  in  Culture  and  Life,  No.  23, 1947, 
that: 

A  Soviet  encyclopedia  cannot  remain  a  mere  collection 
of  information  expounded  in  an  impartial,  neutral  and 
politically  indifferent  manner.  It  should  expound  all 
aspects  of  human  activity  and  knowledge  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  militant  Jlarxist-Leninist  world  outlook. 

Other  criticisms  of  the  West  may  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Soviet  pedagogues  themselves.  The 
textbook  on  pedagogy  for  use  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, edited  by  Minister  of  Education  I.  A. 
Kairov,  characterized  the  U.S.  school  system  as 
having  the  "appearance"  of  a  democratic  basis 
which  in  reality  is  an  "artful  disguise"  for  the 
bourgeois  nature  of  the  schools.  The  textbook 
said  in  respect  to  American  higher  schools  that 
"significant  parts  .  .  .  are  completely  dependent 
on  capitalistic  trusts  and  concerns  which  finance 
these  educational  institutions  and  transform  them 
and  their  professors  into  appendages  of  their 
enterprises." 

Soviet  writers  who  fail  to  reveal  and  document 
the  superiority  of  Soviet  philo.sophy  and  institu- 
tions are  subjected  to  severe  criticism.  Culture 
ami  Life,  No.  :>,  19,50,  censured  a  book  entitled 
FvmJamcntalH  of  Pedagogy  by  N.  Goncharov,  one 
of  the  leading  educational "  authorities  of  the 
U.S.S.R.     The  author's  chief  offense  was  that  he 

'  George  S.  Counts,  "The  Second  World  War  in  a  Soviet 
High  School  History",  Social  FUlucatioii,  December  194(i. 
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had  focused  attention  on  "finding  some  sort  of  link 
between  Soviet  and  bourgeois  pedagogy"  and  al- 
lowed "objectivism  and  an  apolitical  attitude  in 
the  interpretation  of  philosophical  and  pedagogic 
views  of  individual  thinkers  of  the  past,"  failing 
tliereby  to  show  the  new  and  higher  stage  of  Soviet 
pedagogy. 

The  criticism  of  Soviet  foreign-language  text- 
books made  in  a  recent  issue  of  Foreign  Languages 
in  the  Schools  synthesizes  the  intolerant  rationale 
of  the  entire  Soviet  educational  system: 

We  cannot  be  indifferent  toward  the  material  through 
which  pupils  learn  a  foreign  language,  the  ideological 
direction  and  interests  taught  by  the  text  which  they 
learn,  the  emotions  which  the  reading  and  translation  of 
material  evokes  within  them.  A  foreign  language  text- 
book should  .  .  .  portray  the  greatness  of  our  socialist 
native  land  and  of  its  peoples,  the  originality  and  pro- 
gressiveness  of  its  culture  and  the  colossal  contribution 
of  our  country  to  world  science  and  culture.  We  must 
acknowledge  as  entirely  intolerable  a  position  in  which 
Instead  of  the  education  of  pupils  in  the  spirit  of  Soviet 
Ideology,  foreign  language  textbooks  are  filled  with  con- 
siderations of  the  usefulness  of  photography,  of  the  gen- 
erosity of  rich  merchants  of  Britain,  of  the  philanthropic 
behavior  of  small  shopkeepers  of  the  USA,  loaning  all 
their  goods  to  the  poor  and  so  on,  which  reflect  at  best 
the  ideology  of  Philistinism  and  reconciliation,  the  ideol- 
ogy of  embellishing  contempoi'ary  reality  of  Anglo-Saxon 
countries  and  disparaging  the  great  victories  and  achieve- 
ments of  our  people. 


Tribute  to  Soldiers  of  the  EigFith  Army 

Remarlcs  hy  Secretary  Acheson'^ 

I  wish  to  say  to  you  men  from  the  Eighth  Army 
that  you  represent  the  greatest  fighting  outfit 
which  has  ever  been  brought  together  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  I  have  it  from  every  officer  of 
our  army — the  U.S.  Army  and  other  armies,  air 
forces,  and  navies  who  have  returned  from  Korea — 
that  never  before  has  there  been  a  fighting  force 
of  this  size,  or  twice  the  size  of  this  army,  which 
has  had  the  same  punch,  the  same  staying  power, 
the  same  defensive  power,  and  the  same  superb 
spirit.  This  great  Eighth  Army,  which  has  fought 
its  way  from  a  small  defensive  perimeter  up  the 
peninsula  of  Korea,  taking  position  after  position, 
holding  against  overwhelming  odds,  has  written 
into  the  annals  of  militaiy  history  names  which 
will  take  their  places  with  the  great  names  of  all 
times. 

We  are  familiar  with  Marathon  and  Ther- 
mopylae. AVe  know  about  the  Battle  of  the  Pyra- 
mids. We  know  about  Austerlitz.  We  know  about 
Waterloo.  We  know  about  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 
We  know  about  the  great  battles  of  World  War  I, 
and  we  know  about  the  great  battles  of  the  Pacific. 
But  there  will  never  come  a  time  when  the  names 
of  Hamhung  and  Hungnan,  the  names  of  the  Imjin 

'  Made  at  TI.N.  Day  ceremonies  .at  Washington  on  Oct.  24 
and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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River  and  the  Nantong  River,  the  word  "the  reser- 
voir,'' the  "Iron  Triangle,"  "MIG"  alley,  Inchon, 
Chorwon,  and  "heartbreak  ridge"  will  not  range 
ivith  the  most  thrilling  words  of  all  military  his- 
:ory.  And  this  is  because  this  army  is  made  up 
Df  superb  men,  some  of  whom  you  see  before  you 
lere  today.  It  is  an  army  which  is  superbly  led, 
superbly  supplied,  superbly  equipped,  and  has  the 
fighting  spirit  without  which  no  army  is  any  good 
whatever.  And  this  army  has  more  of  that  spirit, 
more  fire  power,  more  defensive  power,  and  more 
affensive  power  than  any  similar  group  of  men 
bave  ever  had. 

Now  there  are  reasons  for  this  which  I  do  not 
feel  competent  to  talk  about.  But  there  are  some 
reasons  for  this  about  which  I  do  feel  competent 
to  talk,  and  one  of  them  came  to  me  just  today. 
Before  I,  came  up  here  I  was  reading  one  of  the 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  letters  which  I  get 
from  the  men  in  Korea.  One  of  these  letters  was 
from  a  sergeant  who  belonged  to  our  forces  and 
had  been  returned  to  this  country  on  the  rotation 
plan.  He  had  a  letter  from  the  sergeant  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  command  of  his  outfit.  And  this 
letter  was  a  thrilling  letter  telling  what  the  outfit 
had  been  doing,  who  was  killed,  who  was  wounded, 
where,  what  happened  to  the  company  on  the  next 
side  of  them,  what  happened  to  Baker  Company, 
and  Charley  Company,  and  all  the  very  interesting 
talk  that  one  soldier  would  have  to  another  one. 
And  when  he  was  saying  goodbye  toward  the  end 
of  this  letter  he  said :  "I  want  to  say" — that  is,  to 
the  sergeant  to  whom  he  was  writing,  and  these  are 
his  words,  "I  never  met  a  more  square  guy,  or  a 
guy  who  wanted  to  do  more  for  his  men." 

Now,  that  gives  you  the  essential  spirit  of  the 
Eighth  Army,  and  when  you  have  a  force  where 
every  man  in  it  will  say  to  every  other  man:  "I 
neveV  met  a  more  square  guy,  or  one  who  wanted 
to  do  more  for  his  men"  then  you  have  an  arniy 
that  will  stick  together  and  fight  come  hell  or  high 
water,  and  that  is  what  you  have  in  Korea. 

Now  it  is  an  important  thing,  although  I  think 
perhaps  to  these  men  it  is  not  "the"  important 
thing,  that  the  cause  for  which  they  are  fighting 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  causes  in 
the  world. 

I  think  they  would  fight  this  way,  whatever  the 
cause  was,  because  they  are  a  fighting  outfit  and 
their  loyalty  is  to  one  another,  to  their  com- 
manders, and  to  their  fellows.  But  they  are  fight- 
ing for  one  of  the  great  causes  of  history  and  they 
have  made  one  of  the  great  contributions  to 
history  by  standing  between  aggression  and  the 
will  of  the  United  Nations  that  aggression  shall 
be  stopped. 

Resolutions  are  very  good,  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  is  a  superb  charter;  but  without 
the  flesh  and  blood  which  these  men  have  put  be- 
tween aggression  and  the  victims  of  aggi-ession, 
the  Charter  and  resolutions  and  all  the  hopes 


which  have  grown  out  of  the  United  Nations  are 
nothing. 

This  is  their  contribution  to  the  great  cause  of 
the  United  Nations.  And  they  have  shown  that 
all  the  talk  that  we  heard  at  one  time,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  put  together  a  real  fighting  force 
made  up  of  men  of  many  nations,  they  have  shown 
that  that  is  nonsense  and  that  you  can  get  a  fight- 
ing force  such  as  I  have  described,  an  even  greater 
fighting  force  than  we  know  from  purely  national 
organizations  by  taking  all  of  these  men  who  in- 
spire one  another  with  the  desire  to  excel,  the  de- 
sire to  show  that  each  one  of  them  is  as  stout  a 
fellow  as  his  neighbor  from  another  country. 
They  have  made  all  that  a  reality  and  all  of  that 
has  been  of  service  to  the  United  Nations. 

Now,  we  meet  here  today  on  U.N.  Day  to  honor 
these  men,  to  honor  the  United  Nations,  to  honor 
the  past  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  future. 
Many  people  will  say  today  that  the  United 
Nations  has  failed  in  its  great  objectives.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  the  United  Nations  has  not 
realized  the  hopes  which  were  held  forth  6  years 
ago  today  when  the  Charter  was  ratified.  Those 
hopes  were  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  Great 
Powers  would  and  could  work  together  to  carry 
out  the  principles  of  the  Charter,  and  as  it  has 
turned  out,  one  of  the  Great  Powers  is  not  willing 
to  do  that;  and  therefore  the  hopes  of  6  years  ago 
have  not  yet  been  realized  . 

But  something  perhaps  wholly  unexpected  has 
been  realized ;  and  that  is  that  if  it  is  necessary 
for  all  of  us  to  stick  together  and  if  it  is  neces- 
sary for  all  of  us  to  fight  to  achieve  those  hopes, 
that  is  what  we  are  going  to  do.  Therefore,  the 
United  Nations  has  taken  on  a  virility  and  life 
which  it  would  never  have  gained  if  its  path  had 
been  easy;  if  it  had  merely  gone  forward  with 
everyone's  good  will  it  would  not  have  had  this 
breathing,  vigorous  power  for  life  which  it  is 
getting  today. 

So  when  we  honor  these  men  on  U.N.  Day  I 
think  we  can  pause  and  say :  This  is  a  great  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  the  world ;  something  has 
been  done  here  in  Korea  which  never  can  be  for- 
gotten, can  never  be  undone.  It  has  advanced  the 
cause  of  peace  immeasurably.  And  by  what  these 
men  have  suffered,  by  what  these  men  and  their 
fellows  have  gone  through,  by  what  has  been 
suffered  by  men  who  will  never  return  from  Korea, 
I  believe  that  we  have  ])ut  off  perhaps  forever  the 
terrible  catastro]ihe  of  another  world  war  and 
have  brought  infinitely  closer  the  day  when  we 
can  go  forward  with  real  hopes  of  peace,  peace 
without  forever  living  under  a  great  burden  of 
armament,  peace  with  justice,  and  peace  in  which 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world  under  the  leadership 
of  the  United  Nations  can  expand  their  life  so 
that  it  may  really  be  full,  really  be  just,  and  really 
be  happy. 
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The  Year  Ahead  in  Japan 


iy  John  M.  Allison  ^ 


No  one  should  be  misled  by  the  subject  of  this 
talk  to  expect  detailed  prophecies  of  what  will 
happen  in  Japan  during  the  next  12  months.  It 
is  alwaj's  dangerous  to  make  prophecies  and  it  is 
particularly  so  with  respect  to  what  will  happen 
in  another  country.  The  most  that  can  be  done 
is  to  outline  some  of  the  problems  which  will  arise 
and  suggest,  perhaps,  the  basic  philosophy 
through  which  their  solution  can  be  attempted. 
In  any  consideration  of  the  future  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  think  first  briefly  about  the  past,  for 
what  will  happen  in  Japan  in  the  next  few  months 
will  undoubtedly  be  conditioned  by  what  has  hap- 
pened not  only  in  the  recent  past,  but  in  the 
whole  period  since  the  beginning  of  the  occupa- 
tion. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  only  briefly  some  of 
the  effects  of  the  war  on  Japan  which  greatly 
affect  the  future  of  that  country.  We  all  know 
that  before  the  war,  Korea  and  Formosa  together 
supplied  Japan  almost  two  million  metric  tons  of 
rice  annually  so  that  the  Japanese  Empire  was  al- 
most self-sufficient  in  food.  Today  Japan,  of 
course,  must  depend  on  foreign  sources  to  meet  the 
approximate  20  percent  deficit  in  its  own  food  sup- 
plies. Japan's  former  sources  of  raw  materials  in 
Manchuria  and  North  China  are  now  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  so  that  it  must  seek  elsewhere  those 
raw  materials  which  are  essential  to  its  industrial 
life.  Its  own  factories  have  had  to  be  put  back 
into  operation;  its  finanical  system  reorganized; 
its  merchant  fleet,  which  contributed  so  much 
before  the  war  to  the  prosperity  of  Japan,  has  had 
to  be  rehabilitated  almost  in  its  entirety. 

But  even  more,  perhaps,  than  these  material  fac- 
tors wjiich  for  some  time  to  come  will  condition 
Japan's  future,  there  must  be  considered  the  effect 
of  the  war  upon  the  people.  The  shock  of  de- 
feat, the  readjustments  necessary,  as  the  result  of 

'  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  Far  East- 
America  Cdiincil  of  Commerce  and  Industry  at  New  York 
on  Oct.  19  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
Mr.  .Mlison  is  deputy  to  John  Foster  Dulles,  consultant 
to  the  Secretary. 
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the  elimination  of  many  of  Japan's  former  politi- 
cal and  industrial  leaders  from  their  normal  activ- 
ities, have  created  problems  which  shoidd  not  be 
ignored.  Then  for  a  period  of  more  than  6  years 
the  Japanese  people  have  been  living  under  an 
alien  military  occupation.  While  there  can  be 
no  question  but  that  this  occupation  has  been  a 
most  enlightened  one,  nevertheless  it  is  an  occu- 
pation, and  in  the  final  analysis,  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple have  not  been  responsible  for  their  own  des- 
tiny. There  has  been  natural  and  inevitable  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  Japanese  leaders  to  take 
the  initiative  in  solving  the  many  political,  social, 
and  economic  postwar  problems  when  the  final 
responsibility  rested  elsewhere.  One  of  the  most 
cogent  arguments  in  favor  of  the  peace  treaty  and 
the  early  end  of  the  occupation  has  been  the  neces- 
sity of  letting  the  Japanese  leaders  stand  on  their 
own  feet  and  begin  to  run  their  own  country.  It 
was  always  recognized  that  the  occupation  must 
some  time  end  and  it  has  been  increasingly  appar- 
ent that  if  that  ending  were  long  delayed,  it  would 
only  make  more  difficult  the  assumption  of  respon- 
sible leadership  by  the  Japanese  themselves. 

In  addition  to  the  economic,  political,  and  social 
changes  brought  about  as  the  result  of  the  war, 
anyone  who  realistically  considers  the  future  of 
Japan  must  take  into  account  the  strategic  situa- 
tion in  which  Japan  finds  itself  and  the  relation- 
ship of  the  present  power  situation  in  Asia  to  the 
future  of  Japan.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  ignore 
the  question  of  power  relationships  and  to  con- 
sider only  what  would  be  wise  and  desirable  from 
the  moral,  political,  and  economic  viewpoints. 
Unfortunately,  we  cannot  ignore  the  problem 
created  by  a  change  in  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Far  East  any  more  than  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
It  has  been  said  by  an  astute  scholar  that  states- 
men who  profess  not  to  believe  in  the  "balance  of 
power"  are  like  scientists  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  law  of  gravity.  So,  if  we  are  to  consider  the 
jiroblems  of  Japan  as  it  emerges  from  a  disastrous 
war  and  6  years  of  occupation,  we  must  consider 
what  effect  the  present  power  situation  in  Asia 
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will  have.  This  is  particularly  acute  because  of 
the  completely  unarmed  position  of  Japan  just 
off  the  coast  of  Asia  where  Communist  aggression 
has  been  most  active.  In  fact,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  outbreak  of  this  Communist  ag- 
gression was  at  least  in  part  due  to  the  unarmed 
condition  of  Japan  and  the  belief  of  the  aggressors 
that  domination  of  the  Korean  peninsula  would 
make  more  easy  the  ultimate  domination  of  Japan 
with  its  industrial  base  and  industrially  trained 
population.  In  planning  for  the  future  of  Japan 
after  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  peace  treaty, 
its  leaders  cannot  ignore  these  facts  and  the  direc- 
tion and  rate  of  progress  made  by  Japan  in  the 
political,  social,  and  economic  fields  will  in  largo 
measure  be  governed  by  the  progress  wliich  will 
have  to  be  made  in  strengthening  the  ability  of 
this  new  Japan  to  take  care  of  itself  in  a  not  too 
friendly  world. 

Hopes  and  Fears  for  Operation  of  the  Peace  Treaty 

As  a  step  toward  making  it  possible  for  Japan 
to  resume  its  place  as  a  responsible,  cooperative 
member  of  the  family  of  nations,  48  nations  signed 
with  Japan  the  peace  treaty  in  San  Francisco  on 
September  8.-    The  unity  shown  by  the  great  ma- 

J'ority  of  the  free  world  and  the  willingness  of  the 
'apanese  Government  to  align  itself  with  the 
nations  of  the  free  world,  has  rightly  been  ac- 
claimed as  a  milestone  toward  eventual  peace  and 
stability  in  Asia.  But  it  is  only  a  beginning,  and 
it  is  important  that  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
do  not  now  relax  and  lose  the  initiative  which  they 
so  definitely  obtained  at  San  Francisco.  There 
were  doubts  expressed  in  San  Francisco  by  many 
of  those  who  signed  the  treaty  concerning  various 
of  its  aspects.  There  were  some  fears  expressed 
that  we  might  be  going  too  fast,  that  we  would 
have  been  wiser  to  place  in  the  treaty  restrictions 
of  one  sort  or  another  designed  to  insure  Japan's 
good  behavior  in  the  future.  There  were  ques- 
tions raised  as  to  whether  or  not  Japan  was  in  fact 
ready  for  a  treaty  of  trust  and  reconciliation, 
whether  it  was  in  fact  definitely  committed  to  the 
democratic  camp  and  to  democratic  processes  and 
ideals.  No  one,  of  course,  can  give  categorical  as- 
surances that  Japan  will  forever  remain  a  friendly, 
peaceful,  and  cooperative  member  of  the  free 
world.  But  neither  could  that  be  assured  by  writ- 
ing words  in  a  treaty.  And  whether  or  not  the 
treaty  we  signed  at  San  Francisco  will  be  effective 
and  last  will  depend  not  so  much  on  the  words  in 
that  treaty  as  to  whether  or  not  it  expresses  the 
facts  of  the  mutual  relationships  between  Japan 
and  the  Allied  Powers. 

We  believe  that  the  treaty  signed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco does  coincide  with  the  true  interests  of  Japan 
and  the  Allied  Powers  and  we  believe  our  task 
for  the  future  is  to  see  to  it  that  our  policies  are 
such  that  our  interests  will  continue  to  coincide 
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and  that  the  treaty  therefore  will  continue  to  be 
effective. 

The  year  ahead  in  Japan  will  be  a  year  which 
will  set  the  pattern  for  the  future.  The  treaty 
has  not  yet  gone  into  effect,  and  it  may  be  several 
months  before  it  does.  In  that  time  it  is  expected 
the  Japanese  people  will  be  given  an  increasing 
measure  of  control  over  their  own  affaire  and  it 
is  hoped  this  period  between  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  and  its  coming  into  effect  will  be  a  valuable 
period  of  adjustment  for  all  of  us.  For  while 
it  is  certainly  necessary  for  an  occupied  people 
to  make  adjustments  when  an  occupation  ends, 
it  is  just  as  necessary  for  those  of  us  who  have 
been  the  occupiers  to  make  adjustments,  and  in 
my  own  mind,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  may 
not  be  more  difficult  for  the  occupiers  to  make 
the  necessary  adjustments  than  for  the  occupied.    . 

With  this  general  background,  let  us  look  for 
a  few  moments  at  the  problems  which  are  certain 
to  arise  over  the  coming  months.  These  may  be 
divided  roughly  into  internal  and  external  prob- 
lems, although  in  many  cases  the  dividing  line 
will  be  hazy,  and  in  most  cases  the  solution  reached 
in  one  set  of  problems  will  vitally  affect  the  solu- 
tion of  the  other. 

Possible  Revision  of  Occupation  Measures 

One  of  the  series  of  problems  which,  while  pri- 
marily an  internal  one.  nevertheless  cannot  help 
but  have  international  repercussions,  is  that  con- 
cerning revision  or  nonrevision  of  certain  occu- 
pation measures.  For  some  time  it  has  been 
apparent  that  many  of  the  measures  initiated 
during  the  occupation  have,  in  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, been  unwelcome  to  large  segments  of  the 
Japanese  people  and  there  has  for  some  time  been 
agitation  for  amendment  or  entire  abolishment  of 
certain  of  these  measures.  On  May  1  of  this  year, 
General  Ridgway,  having  in  mind  the  approach- 
ins  consunmiation  of  a  peace  treaty  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  Japanese  to  begin  to  take  more 
responsibility  for  their  own  affairs,  issued  a  pro- 
nouncement which  stated  in  part : 

....  with  the  full  expectation  that  pertinent  Allied 
policy  directives  will  continue  to  he  observed,  the  .Tiipa- 
nesp  Government  h;is  been  authorized  to  review  existins 
ordinances  issued  in  implementation  of  directives  from 
this  Headquarter.?,  for  the  purpose  of  evolving  throufih 
estnlilishod  procedures  such  modifications  as  past  ex- 
perience and  the  present  situation  render  necessary  and 
desirable. 

Agitation  for  amendment  and  change  in  occu- 
pation measures  has  been  motivated  in  the  main 
by  three  factors  (1)  a  doubt  by  many  Japanese 
leaders  of  the  practicability  in  Japan  of  certain 
occui)ati()n-P]ionsored  measures;  (2)  a  belief  that 
certain  of  the  punitive  measures,  notably  the 
purge,  have  been  enforced  too  long;  and  (.T)  a 
belief,  held  particularly  among  conservative  Japa- 
nese leaders,  that  certain  of  the  occupation-spon- 
sored measures  would  inhibit  Japan's  early  eco- 
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nomic  and  industrial  recovery  and  hence  make  it 
difficult  for  Japan  to  contribute  its  share  to  the 
security  of  the  free  world  against  Communist 
apofression. 

Witli  all  of  these  reasons  for  change,  one  can 
have  a  certain  sympathy.  It  is  true  that  many 
measures,  particularly  in  the  early  days  of  the 
occupation,  were  adopted  in  Japan  without  ade- 
quate appreciation  of  Japanese  customs  and  tra- 
ditions, with  the  result  that  such  measures  have 
not  really  been  assimilated  by  the  Japanese  people. 
There  will  be  a  need  over  the  coming  months 
for  a  reassessment  of  certain  measures  of  this 
sort  to  show  whether  or  not  they  are  in  fact  adapt- 
able to  Japan.  It  may  also  be  true  that  certain 
measures,  such  as  the  purge,  in  most  cases  have 
now  served  their  purpose  and  can  safely  be  modi- 
fied or  abolished.  With  respect  to  the  third  mo- 
tive, it  may  be  well  that  in  some  cases  continued 
implementation  of  the  occupation  measures,  with- 
out due  regard  to  changing  conditions  in  Japan, 
might  to  some  degree  retard  the  economic  and  in- 
dustrial rehabilitation  of  that  country.  However, 
it  is  in  this  field  I  believe  the  Japanese  Government 
should  proceed  with  the  utmost  care  and  with  full 
regard  for  the  social,  political,  and  international 
aspects  of  these  pi'oblems.  Many  of  the  measures 
adopted  during  the  occupation  were  designed  to 
correct  practices  and  procedures  which  in  the  pre- 
war years  had  prevented  the  improvement  of  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people  on  the  widest 
basis  and  which  made  possible  the  exploitation  of 
the  economy  and  the  people  of  Japan  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  militaristic  group  who  were  more  inter- 
ested in  building  up  Japan's  power  for  aggression 
than  in  meeting  the  legitimate  needs  of  their  own 
people. 

We  have  found  in  America  that  the  democracy 
and  freedoms  which  we  cherish  can  only  come 
about  as  the  result  of  an  economic  system  which 
gives  full  play  to  all  elements — capital,  manage- 
ment, labor,  and  the  consumer.  The  economic  sys- 
tem in  Japan  before  the  war  worked  primarily 
to  the  advantage  of  capital,  management,  and  the 
aggressive  military-minded  hierarchy  which  con- 
trolled the  Government,  rather  than  for  labor  and 
the  consumers.  In  attempting  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance, tlie  pendulum  may  have  occasionally  swung 
too  far  tlie  otlier  way  and  there  is  unquestionably 
room  for  modification,  perhaps  in  a  few  case's 
even  abolishment,  of  some  of  the  measures  adopted 
duruig  the  occupation.  However,  in  the  initial 
and  natural  enthusiasm  of  the  Japanese  people 
and  (ioveninient  in  having  an  opportunity  to 
make  changes  and  to  run  their  own  show,  as  it 
were,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  certain  real 
advantages  be  not  destroyed.  We  have  found  in 
America  that  a  strong,  honest,  and  independent 
labor  movement  working  for  the  genuine  interests 
of  liil)or  and  not  for  a  foreign  "ism"  makes  a  real 
contribution  to  economic  and  political  stability. 
W\'  have  found  that  a  free  press  is  a  safeguard  of 
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our  liberties,  that  universal  suffrage  and  the  ability 
of  the  people  through  their  elected  representatives 
to  take  an  effective  part  in  government  are  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  preserve  our  freedoms.  In  mak- 
ing changes  and  adjustments  which  are  necessary 
and  desirable,  let  us  caution  the  Government  and 
people  of  Japan  to  go  slowly  and  to  examine 
carefully  the  spirit  and  true  aim  of  these  measures 
which  they  wish  to  change.  It  may  appear  to  the 
Japanese  that  these  are  matters  of  internal  con- 
cern only,  but  I  can  assure  them  such  is  not  the 
case. 

In  the  trips  we  took  during  the  course  of  nego- 
tiations on  the  Japanese  peace  treaty  we  were 
continually  questioned  by  our  friends  in  the  Allied 
countries  as  to  whether  or  not  Japan  would  really 
adopt  the  democratic  procedures  which  have  been 
encouraged  under  the  occupation.  Many  of  Ja- 
pan's neighbors  are  sincerely  worried  over  what 
a  Japan  untrammeled  by  an  occupation  and 
treaty-imposed  controls  would  be  like.  They  are 
reserving  judgment,  and  the  attitude  they  take 
toward  Japan  in  the  future,  toward  Japanese 
trade  and  toward  the  reincorporation  of  Japan  as 
an  equal  member  of  the  family  of  nations,  will  in 
large  measure  be  governed  by  what  action  the 
Japanese  Government  takes  over  the  next  few 
months  as  it  regains  more  and  more  freedom.  If 
there  is  evidence  that  the  Japanese  are  indiscrim- 
inately throwing  overboard  these  occupation- 
sponsored  measures  which  can  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  true  democracy,  I  fear  these  countries 
will  hesitate  to  accord  to  Japan  and  the  Japanese 
that  measure  of  cooperation  necessary  if  Japan 
is  again  to  become  one  of  the  great  nations  of 
the  world. 


Outlook  for  Japanese  Economic  Recovery 

In  the  economic  field  Japan  will  be  faced  again 
with  problems  which  from  one  point  of  view  may 
be  considered  of  purely  internal  concern  but 
which  may  have  far-reaching  effect  outside  its 
borders.  Japan  will  be  reassuming  its  sovei'eignty 
amid  better  economic  circumstances  than  could 
have  been  predicted  several  years  ago,  thanks  not 
only  to  U.S.  aid  of  approximately  2  billion  dol- 
lars, but  also  to  the  stabilization  policy  of  the  oc- 
cupation and,  in  no  small  degree,  thanks  to  the 
hard  work  of  the  Japanese  themselves.  The  war 
in  Korea  has  given  a  temporary  stimulus  to  Jap- 
anese trade.  The  increasing  allocation  of  indus- 
trial facilities  in  the  other  nations,  particularly 
the  Ignited  States,  to  production  for  defense  and 
to  strengthening  the  military  might  of  the  free 
world  has  indirectly  resulted  in  an  increasing 
world  demand  for  Japanese  manufactures  with 
resultant  benefits  to  Japan's  foreign  trade.  How- 
ever, these  are  not  unmixed  benefits  for  there  has 
been  a  concurrent  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw 
materials  which  Japan  must  purchase  abroad. 

Although  the  index  of  Japanese  production  has 
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risen  from  less  than  100  in  June  1950  to  nearly  140 
in  August  of  1951,  and  monthly  exports  have  more 
than  doubled,  there  is  still  a  considerable  imbal- 
ance between  Japan's  exports  and  necessary  im- 
ports which,  for  the  immediate  future,  are  being 
met  from  special  earnings  such  as  I^.S.  procure- 
ment for  Korea  and  the  maintenance  of  the  U.S. 
Forces  in  Japan.  In  the  long  run,  however,  Ja- 
pan's trade  level  must  increase  appreciably  and 
her  shipping  earnings  also  rise  if  she  is  to  be  able 
to  get  along  without  direct  or  indirect  aid.  Since 
Japan's  former  markets  in  Manchuria  and  China 
have  been  closed,  it  has  been  necessary  to  look  fur- 
tlier  afield,  and  while  considerable  success  has  been 
achieved  in  developing  Japan's  exports  to  South 
and  Southeast  Asia,  there  is  still  much  that  needs 
to  be  done.  In  that  part  of  the  world  there  is  great 
scope  for  Japanese  goods  and  techniques  in  help- 
ing to  rehabilitate  those  countries  and  in  con- 
tributing to  the  industrialization  which  many  of 
those  nations  now  seek.  Certain  of  those  coun- 
tries, notably  the  Philippines  and  Indonesia,  are 
looking  forward  to  early  negotiations  with  Japan 
under  the  terms  of  article  14  of  the  peace  ti-eaty 
wliich  require  Japan  to  negotiate  reparations 
agreements.  The  Japanese  Government  on  its 
part  has  pledged  itself  to  enter  into  such  negotia- 
tions, and  I  understand  it  has  already  set  up  in 
Japan  preliminary  machinery  and  designated 
personnel  for  the  conduct  of  such  negotiations. 

While  the  reparations  which  Japan  can  furnish 
will  not  be  large,  they,  nevertheless,  for  a  time 
will  be  a  burden  on  the  Japanese  economy,  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  any  estimate 
of  immediate  future  prospects  of  Japanese  trade. 
Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  if  the  Japanese 
make  an  honest  effort,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  they  will,  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  they  will  not  only  create  for  themselves 
great  good  will  among  their  neighbors,  who  have 
so  grievously  suffered  as  the  result  of  Japanese 
militarism,  but  they  may  also  establish  trade  pat- 
terns and  contribute  to  raising  standards  of  living 
which  will  be  of  long-run  benefit  to  the  whole 
Asiatic  area. 

One  of  the  great  problems  today  is  the  fact  that 
the  great  majority  of  Japan's  imports  are  still 
from  dollar  areas,  whereas  her  exports  go  to  non- 
dollar countries.  In  the  first  6  months  of  1951, 
for  example,  Japan  purchased  about  500  million 
dollars  worth  of  goods  in  North  America,  while  in 
the  same  period  her  exports  to  North  America 
totaled  only  some  60  million  dollars.  The  prob- 
lem of  more  even  distribution  of  Japan's  trade 
is  one  of  the  most  immediate  of  those  which  her 
people  will  have  to  grapple  with  over  the  coming 
months. 

As  in  other  countries,  there  is  considerable  agi- 
tation in  Japan  for  reduction  of  taxes  and  removal 
of  economic  controls.  Here  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment must  proceed  most  cautiously.  The 
danger  of  inflation  in  Japan  is  constant,  and  while 
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that  is  just  as  true  in  the  United  States,  the  prob- 
lem is  more  difficult  in  Japan,  for  unlike  the 
United  States  which  can  answer  inflation  with 
production  from  its  own  resources,  Japan  is  de- 
pendent upon  imports  both  for  basic  domestic 
consumption  and  for  export.  Any  acute  inflation 
in  Japan  inunediately  raises  Japan's  export  prices 
and  has  an  adverse  effect  on  its  export  markets  on 
which  it  is  fundamentally  dependent.  Contimiod 
controls  over  the  use  of  foreign  exchange,  over  the 
allocation  of  imported  materials,  and  over  the  use 
of  credit,  together  with  a  realistic  tax  program, 
will  have  to  be  maintained  for  some  time  if  the 
economy  of  Japan  is  to  remain  on  a  stable  footing 
and  be  in  a  position  to  fulfill  its  international 
obligations. 

Japan's  Problem  of  Self-Defense 

In  tlie  field  of  security,  Japan's  problems  are  in 
many  respects  the  most  difficult.  At  present  Japan 
is  defenseless  and  so  the  treaty  of  peace  recently 
signed  restored  to  Japan  the  inherent  right  of  col- 
lective self-defense.  In  restoring  the  sovereignty 
of  Japan,  it  is  necessary  to  restore  a  sovereigntj' 
which  can  be  defended.  To  do  anything  else 
would,  as  Mr.  Dulles  has  said,  "be  a  fraud."  For 
the  time  being  Japan's  defense  from  external  ag- 
gression will  be  dependent  upon  the  maintenance 
in  Japan  of  American  Forces  in  accordance  with 
the  security  pact  signed  by  Japan  and  the  United 
States  on  September  8."  At  some  point  Japan 
must  decide  in  what  manner  she  wishes  to  con- 
tribute to  her  own  self-defense.  That  is  a  problem 
which  has  both  political  and  economic  aspects. 

There  is  a  genuine  concern  on  the  part  of  most 
Japanese  as  to  the  means  by  which  they  can  dis- 
charge their  responsibility  for  their  own  defense 
while  avoiding  the  creation  of  a  militai-y  machine 
such  as  that  which  formerly  took  over  and  ran 
Japan.  There  is  also  the  question  in  Japan  as  to 
how  the  great  costs  of  a  modern  defense  establish- 
ment can  be  financed  without  so  weakening  the 
economic  fabric  of  the  country  that  it  would  be  a 
ready  prey  to  that  very  Communist  infiltration 
which  it  is  designed  to  combat.  These  are  real 
problems.  As  President  Truman  has  jiointed  out, 
a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  development  in 
the  Pacific  area  of  security  on  a  collective  basis 
wliich  will  enable  each  nation  to  have  security 
without  developing  itself  those  forces  which  can 
be  an  offensive  threat.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  elected  to  take  part,  and  it  cannot  be  too 
often  emphasized  that  this  choice  of  Japan's  was 
a  free  choice.  As  early  as  last  February  when  Mr. 
Dulles  was  in  Japan  he  discussed  this  general  topic 
with  the  Japanese  and  he  said  publicly  that  if 
Japan  wished  it  could  share  collective  protection 
against  dii'ect  aggression.     He  went  on  to  say  : 

That,  however,  is  not  a  choice  which  the  United  States 
is  goin;:  to  impose  upon  Japan.     It  is  an  invitation.    The 
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United  States  is  not  interested  in  slavish  conduct.  .  .  . 
We  are  concerned  only  with  the  brave  and  the  free.  The 
choice  must  l)e  Japan's  own  choice. 

This  decision  of  the  Japanese  Government  to 
enter  into  a  security  pact  with  the  United  States 
was  undoubtedly  a  difficult  one.  However,  just 
as  the  United  States  has  shown  trust  in  the  Japa- 
nese people  and  Government  by  advocating  and 
signing  a  treaty  of  reconciliation  without  arduous 
post-treaty  controls,  so  must  the  Japanese  people 
trust  tlie  U.  S.  Government  and  people  that  they 
will  so  implement  this  Security  Treaty  that  it  will 
contribute  to  the  true  long-term  good  of  both 
countries  and  the  peace  of  the  whole  Pacific  area. 

These  in  brief  are  some  of  the  problems  faciiig 
Japan  in  the  year  ahead.  They  have  only  been 
sketchily  touched  upon  and  many  of  the  problems 
have  not  even  been  mentioned,  but  they  indicate, 
I  believe,  the  difficulties  which  the  new  and  free 
Japan  will  face.  There  will  be  no  easy  or  quick 
answers  to  these  problems  and  those  who  long  for 
an  early  resurgence  of  Japanese  prosperity  and 
Japanese  trade  and  all  that  it  can  mean  for  both 
Japan  and  the  United  States  must  not  be  im- 
patient. While  the  problems  are  difficult,  they  are 
not  insoluble  and  I  believe  we  should  be  optimistic 


about  Japan's  future  prospects.  This  is  not  a 
cheap,  false  optimism  which  ignores  problems, 
but  an  optimism  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
abilities  and  character  of  the  Japanese  people. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  would  like  to  end 
as  I  began  by  referring  to  the  past,  for  it  is  from 
the  past  history  of  Japan  that  we  can  draw  en- 
couragement regarding  the  future.  We  should 
remember  that  when  Commodore  Perry  first 
visited  Japan  in  1853,  he  found  a  nation  of  ap- 
proximately 30  million  people  living  in  a  stage 
of  economic  development  no  more  advanced  than 
that  of  fifteenth-century  Europe,  and  then  less 
than  a  100  years  later,  by  1940,  Japan  had  trans- 
formed itself  into  a  front-rank  industrial  and 
military  power  supporting  a  population  of  73 
million  people  with  a  standard  of  living  above 
anything  known  by  their  ancestors.  While  the 
condition  of  the  world  today  is  certainly  different, 
and  not  as  favorable  to  the  future  growth  of  Japan 
as  was  that  prevailing  in  the  previous  100  years, 
nevertheless,  I  believe  we  can  have  confidence  that 
given  a  fair  chance,  the  Japanese  people  can  and 
will  make  their  nation  into  a  prosperous,  peaceful, 
and  cooperative  member  of  the  free  world. 


Security  and  Shortages 

ty  Willard  L.  Thorp 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  A-ffairs  ^ 


In  recent  years,  the  world's  capacity  to  fabricate 
has  expanded  more  rapidlv  than  the  supply  of  raw 
materials.  Probably  the  rapid  increase  in  indus- 
trial production  in  this  country  and  in  Western 
Europe  in  1950,  by  itself  alone,  would  have  put 
substantial  pressure  on  the  raw  material  markets. 
As  an  added  element,  the  U.  S.  Government  was 
active  in  1950  in  many  markets  in  building  up  its 
stockpile  of  strategic  materials.  When  to  these 
was  added  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  enor- 
mous quantities  of  raw  materials  would  be  required 
to  implement  the  armament  program,  a  fact  which 
had  an  exaggerated  effect  on  the  situation  by  en- 
couraging speculation,  the  raw  material  markets 
reacted  immediately  and  prices  skyrocketed.  For 
some  commodities,  even  where  i)rices  did  not  rise 
substantially,  as  in  the  case  of  sulphur,  the  deficit 
situation  was  reflected  in  the  inability  of  prospec- 
tive pin-chasers  to  locate  any  available  supply. 

This  situation  held  a  serious  threat  to  all  indus- 
trial economies  where  actual  shortage  could  lead 
directly  to  serious  disruption  of  production.  In 
many  instances,  a  number  of  different  raw  mate- 

'  Made  b<'fore  the  Conference  on  Distribution  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  Oct.  16  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
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rials  must  be  combined  into  a  final  product,  and  the 
lack  of  any  one  of  them  could  stop  the  flow  of  the 
finished  product.  Furthermore,  the  problem  is 
not  only  one  of  supply  but  also  of  price.  The  tre- 
mendous advance  in  raw  material  prices  could  not 
help  but  disturb  economies  where  price  structures 
and  wage  levels  often  were  in  rather  uncertain  bal- 
ance. For  some  countries,  largely  producers  of 
raw  materials,  the  high  prices  might  well  prove  to 
be  a  bonanza,  creating  difficult  problems  of  finan- 
cial discipline  often  associated  with  the  sudden  at- 
taining of  unexpected  wealth.  In  other  countries, 
large  consumers  of  imported  raw  materials  whose 
prices  had  gone  up  much  more  than  those  of  the 
manufactured  goods  which  they  sold  abroad,  the 
dilliculty  of  meeting  their  foreign  payments  again 
became  serious. 

To  put  the  problem  in  economic  terms,  it  was 
simply  that  the  demand  for  raw  materials  caused 
by  increasing  production  of  civilian  goods  plus 
expanding  rearmament  programs  exceeded  the 
supply  of  those  materials,  and  the  inevitable  result 
was  a  rapid  increase  in  price.  In  some  instances, 
prices  have  declined  in  recent  months  as  the  orig- 
inal speculative  outburst  wore  oft'  and  as  other 
adjustments  in  demand  or  supply  have  been  made, 
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but,  in  general,  raw  material  prices  are  still  above 
other  elements  in  general  price  levels.  The  prob- 
lem of  raw  materials,  both  supply  and  price,  has 
become  a  major  preoccupation  of  top  officials  in 
every  government  because  it  not  only  aifects  the 
health  of  their  civilian  economies,  but  can  prove  to 
be  a  limiting  factor  to  even  the  most  energetic 
efforts  to  build  up  their  military  structures. 

U.S.  Approach  to  the  Raw  Materials  Problem 

In  the  United  States,  the  raw  material  problem 
has  been  approached  in  a  number  of  ways.  The 
first  has  been  to  endeavor  to  cut  back  the  demand. 
To  some  extent  this  has  been  done  by  eflPorts  to 
reduce  the  dollars  in  the  hands  of  purchasers, 
through  various  anti-inflation  measures.  Further- 
more, the  problem  has  been  attacked  directly  by 
limitations  in  the  use  of  materials  in  short  supply. 
The  Defense  Production  Authority  has  required 
the  elimination  or  reduction  in  the  rate  of  pro- 
duction for  civilian  consumption  of  many  less 
essential  products  in  order  to  reduce  the  require- 
ments of  scarce  raw  materials.  Some  nonessential 
uses  have  been  forbidden,  and  in  other  cases,  limits 
have  been  placed  on  the  total  permissible  produc- 
tion of  finished  products.  In  the  case  of  certain 
basic  materials,  such  as  steel,  copper,  and  alumi- 
num, the  Government  is  now  allocating  the  supply 
among  producers,  thus  cutting  back  on  many  uses 
and  also,  indirectly,  limiting  the  consumption  of 
other  materials  not  directly  controlled.  Finally, 
in  some  instances,  such  as  rubber,  tin,  and  tung- 
sten, which  come  largely  from  abroad,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  all  the  buying  and  therefore  is 
able  to  control  use  within  the  American  economy 
by  its  control  over  distribution. 

Not  only  are  steps  being  taken  to  cut  back  re- 
quirements, but  steps  are  also  being  taken  to  in- 
crease the  supply.  In  the  case  of  rubber,  the  war- 
built  synthetic  rubber  plants  are  being  brought 
back  into  full  operation ;  in  the  case  of  cotton,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  successfully  set  a 
greatly  increased  acreage  goal ;  expansion  projects 
for  sulphur  are  promising.  Special  inducements 
have  been  offered  to  producers  who  might  other- 
wise be  unwilling  to  expand  their  production  under 
present  price  ceilings,  through  accelerated  tax 
amortization,  direct  loans,  loan  guaranties,  long- 
term  procurement  contracts,  and  stand-by  pur- 
chase commitments. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  foreign  raw 
material  production  through  Eca  projects,  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  loans,  and  long-term  supply 
contracts.  For  example,  credit  has  been  extended 
to  projects  to  produce  manganese  in  Brazil,  tung- 
sten in  Argentina  and  Peru,  and  sulphur  in  Argen- 
tina and  Mexico.  In  addition,  exploration  has 
been  assisted  in  instances  such  as  manganese,  lead, 
and  zinc  in  Greece ;  tungsten  in  Portugal ;  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  in  the  Belgian  Congo;  chrome  in 
Turkey  and  New  Caledonia;  industrial  diamonds 
in  British  Guiana  and  French  Morocco;  and  co- 


lumbite  in  Norway  and  British  Guiana.  This  en- 
couragement of  exploration  parallels  efforts  in  this 
country.  The  Government  has  offered  to  pay  from 
50  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  prospecting  for  28 
different  minerals,  700  applications  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  a  number  of  promising  projects  have 
already  been  approved. 

Another  serious  problem  that  cannot  be  over- 
looked, because  it  affects  the  attitude  of  foreign- 
producing  countries,  is  the  possibility  of  surplus 
production  of  certain  raw  materials  when  our 
stockpile  programs  have  been  completed.  In  some 
cases,  the  U.S.  stockpile  demand  represents  the 
difference  between  scarcity  and  a  fairly  good  bal- 
ance of  supply  on  the  one  hand  and  world  require- 
ments on  the  other.  For  this  reason,  producers 
of  some  commodities  are  reluctant  to  invest  capital 
to  expand  their  productive  facilities  unless  they 
have  assurance  of  larger  U.S.  demand  than  in  the 
past. 

By  thus  reducing  the  effective  demand  and  in- 
creasing the  supply  as  much  as  possible,  the  pres- 
sures on  the  markets  have  been  considerably  re- 
duced, the  necessary  raw  materials  have  been  made 
available  for  the  rearmament  program,  and  the 
maintenance  of  price  ceilings  has  been  possible. 

However,  the  problem  of  raw  materials  is  not 
one  faced  alone  by  the  United  States.  There  are 
some  strategic  materials  in  which  we  are  self-suffi- 
cient such  as  molybdenum,  sulphur,  and  phosphate 
rock.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  other  prod- 
ucts which  we  obtain  almost  entirely  from  abroad, 
such  as  quartz  crystals,  industrial  diamonds,  tin, 
nickel,  long-fiber  asbestos,  and  strategic  mica. 
There  are  still  many  other  products  where  more 
than  a  third  of  our  supply  is  imported,  such  as 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  tungsten.  Other  countries, 
of  course,  have  different  geological  resources,  but 
all  face  the  same  problem  of  dependence  for  much 
of  their  requirements  upon  sources  outside  their 
own  control.  Normally,  we  all  compete  in  the 
world  markets  for  these  materials.  In  the  face  of 
limited  supplies  and  high  prices,  many  other  coun- 
tries have  taken  steps  closely  paralleling  our  own. 
The  British  have  restricted  the  use  of  scarce  com- 
modities to  various  percentages  of  1949  or  1950 
use.  In  many  other  countries,  government  pur- 
chasing has  given  the  government  a  means  of  re- 
stricting less  essential  uses. 

The  International  Materials  Conference 

However,  the  world  requirements  still  exceed 
the  world  supply,  and  in  such  a  situation  of  short- 
age no  amount  of  domestic  stabilization  on  our 
part  could  prevent  the  skyrocketing  of  world 
prices  if  other  countries  went  into  the  market 
\ngorousl_y.  It  therefore  became  apparent  last 
fall  that  international  action  was  necessary,  and 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France  set  out  to  organize  some  international 
machinery.  This  led  to  the  setting  up  of  what  is 
known  as  the  International  Materials  Conference. 
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The  Conference  has  a  Central  Group  with  10  mem- 
bers, namely:  Australia,  Brazil,  Canada,  France, 
India,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  representatives  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (Oas).  and  of  the  Organization 
of  European  Economic  Cooperation  (Okec). 
This  group  provides  geographical  representation 
as  well  as  that  of  producer  and  consumer  coun- 
tries. The  Central  Group  is  responsible  for 
initiating  action  in  connection  with  any  com- 
modity where  its  members  feel  that  international 
consideration  would  be  helpful. 

The  form  which  action  has  taken  has  been  to 
set  up  specific  commodity  committees  whose  mem- 
bers are  representatives  of  the  leading  producing 
and  consuming  countries  in  the  free  world  of  the 
particular  commodity  to  be  considered,  usually 
about  a  dozen  countries  in  all.  Neither  the  Cen- 
tral Group  nor  the  commodity  committees  have 
any  charter  or  by-laws,  but  they  are  merely  a 
group  of  responsible  government  representatives 
gathered  together  to  consider  with  each  other  what 
can  be  done  to  deal  with  whatever  seem  to  be  the 
immediate  problems  for  their  particular  com- 
modity. There  are  now  seven  committees  dealing 
with  the  following  groups  of  commodities :  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc ;  cotton  and  cotton  linters ;  manga- 
nese, nickel,  and  cobalt;  molybdenum  and  tung- 
sten ;  pulp  and  paper ;  sulphur ;  and  wool. 

These  committees  have  no  powers  except  to  make 
recommendations  to  governments.  Therefore,  the 
solutions  which  are  devised  must  be  so  reasonable 
and  equitable  as  to  command  acceptance.  Up  to 
the  pi'esent  time,  technicians  have  been  sent  to 
Washington  by  almost  30  countries  to  participate 
on  one  or  another  committee,  and  they  have  been 
at  work  for  some  months.  Each  committee  has 
made  a  survey  of  world  requirements  and  supply. 
It  has  listened  to  suggestions  and  received  infor- 
mation from  representatives  of  nonmember  coun- 
tries who  wished  to  appear.  Already,  agi'eed 
recommendations  have  been  developed  for  the  con- 
servation of  tungsten,  molybdenum,  manganese, 
cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper.  The  process  of  meet- 
ing together  has  also  stimulated  technological  im- 
provement, i.e.,  as  a  result  of  the  discussions, 
French  experts  have  visited  this  country  to  learn 
about  boron  steel.  In  turn,  French  experts  have 
made  useful  suggestions  to  reduce  the  sulphuric 
acid  requirement  in  fertilizer  production. 

Already  there  has  been  specific  international 
action  in  eight  particular  cases.  Tungsten  and 
molybdenum  are  metals  of  particular  importance 
in  nuiking  heat-resistant  steel.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  present  world  production  is  far  short  of 
present  world  demand.  What  the  international 
committee  has  done,  beyond  developing  recom- 
mendations for  conservation,  is  to  estimate  the 
available  su])ply  and  then  recommend  to  govern- 
ments the  fair  distribution  of  this  supply  among 
the  various  consumer  countries  for  the  third  quar- 
ter of  this  year.    The  governments  concerned  have 
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accepted  the  recommendations  of  the  committee. 
Furthermore,  with  one  exception,  they  have  agi-eed 
that  the  prices  shall  not  exceed  those  which  have 
been  tlie  ceiling  prices  in  the  United  States. 

The  third  case,  that  of  sulphur,  is  one  in  which 
the  United  States  is  the  chief  producer  and  the 
demands  by  various  countries  for  American  sul- 
phur have  far  exceeded  our  ability  to  supply. 
\Vliat  the  Commodity  Committee  has  done  is  to 
develop  a  fair  basis  for  distributing  sulphur  among 
the  various  countries,  thus  relieving  the  United 
States  of  what  would  have  been  an  exceedingly 
difficult  problem,  and  a  type  of  problem  hardly 
calculated  to  create  friends.  In  the  fourth  case, 
that  of  paper  and  pulp,  the  committee  has  already 
agreed  upon  emergency  allocations  of  newsprint 
to  take  care  of  sjDecial  shortage  situations  in  some 
15  countries. 

More  recently,  the  committee  dealing  with  cop- 
per, lead,  and  zinc  has  made  recommendations, 
and  obtained  agreement  from  the  materially  af- 
fected govei-nments,  on  allocation  proposals  cov- 
ering the  distribution  of  copper  and  zinc  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  this  year.  Another  committee 
has  successfully  conclucled  arrangements  for  allo- 
cation of  cobalt  and  nickel  for  the  same  period. 

The  cotton  committee,  which  was  originally 
formed  because  of  the  world  cotton  shortage  that 
preceded  the  1951  crop,  has  decided  that  the  supply 
situation  at  present  is  not  stringent  enough  to  re- 
quire international  action  at  this  time,  but  has 
decided  to  review  the  situation  later.  The  wool 
committee  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  obtain  agreement  from  governments 
at  present,  but  also  decided  to  re-examine  the  sit- 
uation at  a  later  date. 

During  World  War  II,  the  problem  of  the  equi- 
table allocation  of  raw  materials  was  handled  by 
a  board  with  only  two  members — the  United  States 
and  the  United  I^ingdom — and  the  decisions  which 
were  reached  were  effectively  enforced  through  the 
control  of  the  world's  shipping.  Todaj',  there  is 
no  such  sanction  and  one  must  rely  on  interna- 

In  general,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  is 
that  we  are  willing  to  participate  with  others  in 
the  process  of  sharing  where  sharing  is  needed. 
We  place  armament  and  essential  civilian  require- 
ments first,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  terms  or 
our  immediate  national  interest,  we  need  a  pro- 
gram of  international  cooperation,  for  we  import 
many  more  essential  materials  than  we  export. 
In  fact,  there  are  70  commodities  in  the  list  of  our 
strategic  requirements  which  come  wholly  or 
partly  from  foreign  sources.  More  important, 
however,  is  our  basic  desire  to  build  strength  in 
the  fi'ee  world,  and  that  requires  the  most  effective 
and  efficient  use  of  the  deficit  commodities  through- 
out the  world. 

U.S.  Interest  in  Price  Levels  of  Other  Countries 

There  is  another  set  of  problems  which  arise  di- 
rectly in  the  price  field.    We  made  a  valiant  effort 
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to  .-top  furtlier  price  advances  when  price  ceilings 
for  transactions  in  the  United  States  were  estab- 
lished at  the  levels  of  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
But  this,  of  course,  did  not  control  prices  in  other 
countries,  and  for  many  commodities,  the  world 
price  level  advanced  still  further.  This  meant 
that  sellers  were  likely  to  sell  to  purcliasers  in  other 
countries  wherever  possible  ratlier  than  to  Ameri- 
can buyers.  The  U.S.  copper  ceiling  was  241/^ 
cents,  but  the  world  market  price  was  nearer  3U 
cents  and  sales  have  been  reported  at  levels  as  high 
as  50  cents.  The  dilemma  thus  created  is  a  real 
one.  Either  American  buyers  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase in  foreign  markets,  or  the  price  ceilings  on 
imports  must  be  raised  with  the  effect  of  weakening 
the  entire  effort  to  stabilize.  Therefore,  we  have 
a  real  interest  in  the  price  levels  of  other  countries. 
In  one  instance,  we  have  forced  a  major  reduction 
in  price,  that  of  tin,  by  simply  staying  out  of  the 
market.    Obviously,  that  is  not  a  long-run  solution. 

This  problem  of  domestic  vs.  world  prices  has 
been  met  in  a  number  of  ways.  Many  imported 
products,  particularly  consumers'  goods,  are  al- 
lowed to  come  in  with  only  the  American  additions 
to  the  foreign  export  price  being  under  ceiling 
control.  For  some  raw  materials  which  must  be 
obtained  abroad,  where  their  use  is  limited  and 
specialized,  and  where  they  constitute  a  very  small 
part  of  tlie  cost  of  finished  goods,  the  ceilings  have 
actually  been  removed.  For  other  products.  Gov- 
ernment purchasing  has  been  established  and  the 
material  then  resold  to  the  American  consumer. 
Of  course,  this  technique  of  government  purchase 
and  resale  might  be  used  to  equalize  prices  with 
the  Government  absorbing  the  difference,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  authorities  obtained  in  the  extended 
Defense  Pi-oduction  Act. 

In  a  recent  decision  affecting  lead  and  zinc,  this 
Government  attempted  a  compromise  between  a 
price  wliich  would  permit  a  maximum  flow  of 
imports  and  a  price  which  would  best  serve  to 
combat  inflation.  Ceiling  prices  for  imports  were 
adopted  which  represented  some  roll-back  in  the 
prices  currently  being  received  by  exporters  to  the 
United  States  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  increase 
was  granted  in  the  prices  permitted  to  dome.stic 
producers.  At  least  for  the  great  bulk  of  trans- 
actions, the  ceilings  for  imports  and  for  domestic 
production  have  thus  been  brought  together,  and 
it  is  the  hope  of  the  Defense  agencies  that  any  re- 
duction in  imports  resulting  from  this  action  will 
be  offset  by  increased  domestic  production. 

Effect  of  Military  Programs  on  Commodity  Problems 

While  I  am  talking  about  our  present-day  com- 
modity problems  I  must  interject  still  one  further 
complicating  factor,  and  that  is  that  the  military 
program  in  which  we  are  interested  is  not  merely 
the  program  of  the  United  States  but  the  program 
of  many  other  countries.  To  the  extent  to  which 
we  assist  these  countries  to  build  their  military 


strength  by  sending  them  equipment  and  other 
military  material,  the  process  merely  adds  their 
requirement  to  our  own  American  defense  i)roduc- 
tion  program.  However,  we  also  have  a  major 
interest  in  encouraging  military  ])ro(luction  itself 
in  other  countries.  This  may  mean  recognizing 
additional  requirements  for  them  in  the  way  of 
raw  materials  as  well  as  new  machine  tools  and 
other  equipment.  It  may  even  call  for  finished 
consumer  goods  in  cases  where  it  has  been  necessary 
to  divert  productive  capacity  from  civilian  to  mili- 
tary use.  These  elements  also  have  to  be  included 
in  all  calculations. 

I  have  not  tried  to  give  you  the  full  detail  of  the 
many  commodity  problems  which  api^ear  in  a  pe- 
riod of  shortage,  but  merely  to  suggest  the  variety 
and  the  complexity  of  considerations  which  have 
suddenly  become  important  in  recent  months. 
These  are  difficult  problems,  but  at  least  I  think 
we  are  entitled  to  feel  that  we  have  made  substan- 
tial progress  towards  increasing  the  small  supply 
of  essential  commodities,  and  assuring  the  most 
effective  use  both  nationallj'  and  internationally  of 
that  supply  which  is  available.  This  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  achieve  our  security  objectives  without 
weakening  the  civilian  economic  base  upon  which 
the  strength  of  our  economy  depends. 


Tungsten  &  Molybdenum  Allocation 

The  International  Materials  Conference  an- 
nounced on  October  25  that  the  governments  of 
the  countries  represented  on  tlie  Tungsten-Molyb- 
denum Conunittee  have  accepted  the  Committee's 
recommendations  for  a  plan  of  distribution  of 
tungsten  and  molybdenum  for  the  fourth  calendar 
quarter  of  1951. 

The  13  member  countries  are  Au.stralia,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  France,  the  Federal  Ke])ub- 
lic  of  Germany,  Japan,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  past '.]  months,  there  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  production  of  tungsten  and  molyb- 
denum. Total  production  of  tungsten  in  the  free 
world  for  the  fourth  quarter  is  estimated  at  3.245 
metric  tons  compared  to  2,800  tons  for  the  third 
quarter  (metal  content  in  each  case).  Molybde- 
num production  is  estimated  at  4,720  tons  for  the 
fourth  quarter;  third  qiuirter  estimates  were  4,400 
tons  (metal  content  in  each  case).  However,  along 
with  tliis  increase  in  production,  the  total  require- 
ments for  defense  and  for  civilian  needs,  including 
indirect  defense,  have  increased  still  further. 
Thus,  even  if  the  needs  for  .strategic  stockpiling 
were  excluded  for  the  fourth  quarter,  estimated 
requirements  would  still  greatly  exceed  estimated 
production — in  the  case  of  tungsten  by  over  80  per- 
cent and  in  the  case  of  molybdenum  by  over  70 
percent. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


The  Sixth  General  Assembly  Meets  at  Paris 


THE  ROLE  OF  COLLECTIVE  SECURITY 

hy  John.  D.  Hickerson 

Assistant  Secretary  for  United  Nations  Affairs ' 

I  am  honored  at  the  invitation  to  return  to  talk 
■with  you  again  about  our  plans  for  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  These  annual  receptions,  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Association  for  the  United 
Nations,  are  valuable  and  important  affairs.  They 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  take  stock  of  our  foreign 
policy  program  on  the  eve  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. We  need  this  sort  of  perspective  after 
months  of  intensive  preparations,  and  before  we 
go  into  the  hard  work  of  the  Assembly. 

About  2  weeks  from  now  the  sixth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  will  open  in  Paris.  The  free 
world's  representatives  are  going  to  Paris  sup- 
ported by  greater  strength  than  ever  before.  The 
Kremlin  knows  this,  and  knows  that  our  growing 
strength  and  unity  can  thwart  its  plans  for  world 
domination.  The  Soviets  have  greatly  stepped 
up  their  campaign  to  sap  the  strength  and  to 
undermine  the  unity  of  the  free  peoples.  They 
will  intensify  these  efforts  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. We  are  determined  that  they  will  not 
succeed. 

To  say  that  this  Assembly  will  be  meeting  at  a 
critical  time  in  world  affairs  is  true,  but  not  novel. 
The  General  Assembly  is  now  accustomed  to  crisis. 
It  is  a  going  concern,  operating  in  businesslike 
fashion,  ready  to  tackle  problems  no  matter  how 
difficult.  The  agenda  for  the  sixth  session  now 
contams  more  than  60  items  and  there  may  be  as 
many  as  80  by  the  time  the  Assembly  opens  on 
November  6.  These  include  such  problems  as 
Korea,  collective  security,  Palestine,  armaments, 
human  rights,  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries, 

'Address  made  before  the  American  Association  for  the 
Uiiit('(l  Nations  and  the  National  Citizens  Committee  for 
United  Nations  Day,  at  New  York,  on  Oct.  21  and  released 
to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N  on  the  same 
date. 
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land  reform  and  cartels,  and  the  progress  of  de- 
pendent peoples.  An  important  and  urgent  item, 
not  yet  on  the  agenda,  will  be  the  submission  by  the 
three  occupying  powers  in  Germaiiy  of  a  proposal 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  Germany  for  a 
commission  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  pre- 
vailing circumstances  allow  the  holding  of  free 
elections  in  the  Federal  Republic  and  the  Soviet 
zone  of  Germany.^  All  these  problems  have  one  in 
common :  they  are  tough  problems,  and  the  reason 
they  are  in  the  United  Nations  is  that  they  could 
not  be  solved  without  recourse  to  the  United 
Nations. 

We  think  this  is  a  healthy  and  necessary  devel- 
opment. All  these  problems  are  essentially  world 
])rob]ems,  and  all  the  world's  peoples  have  an  inter- 
est in  their  solution.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  Assembly  will  be  able  to  work  out  solutions 
overnight  on  the  thorniest  of  international  ques- 
tions. But  slow,  steady  progress  is  being  made, 
and  M-e  are  encouraged  that  confidence  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  increased  as  a  result  of  its 
ability  to  deal  with  these  questions. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  our  policies  in  this  great  world  forum.  We 
welcome  the  Assembly's  judgment  on  our  policies 
because  we  try  hard  to  do  the  right  thing  in  world 
affairs.  We  know  that  we  derive  considerable 
benefit  from  the  free  and  frank  discussion  that 
goes  on  in  the  Assembly.  Here  we  can  and  do 
reach  agreements  with  other  U.N.  members  on 
common  courses  of  action.  These  common  under- 
takings receive  the  moral  blessing  of  the  As- 
sembly, and  this  helps  in  our  joint  efforts  to  make 
right  prevail  in  the  international  community. 

Program  To  Be  Presented  by  U.S.  Delegation 

This  year  the  United  States  has  a  good  solid 
program  to  present  to  the  General  Assembly.  It 
may  not  be  a  dramatic  program  but  it  will  be 

"  Bulletin  of  Oct.  29,  p.  694. 
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significant.  It  is  a  program  in  keeping  with  the 
new  role  of  the  General  Assembly.  We  are  seek- 
ing to  consolidate  the  gains  which  have  been  made 
in  the  past,  and  especially  at  last  year's  Assembly 
session. 

Our  program  has  been  worked  out  carefully 
within  the  U.S.  Government  to  provide  respon- 
sible and  realistic  policies  for  our  delegation  at 
Paris.  We  are  continuously  exchanging  views 
with  other  free  governments  on  important  ques- 
tions so  that  our  policies  will  take  into  account 
the  opinions  and  needs  of  other  free  peoples  and 
represent  a  common  and  more  eflFective  approach. 

The  core  of  our  program  this  year  is  again  col- 
lective security.  We  are  concentrating  on  collec- 
tive security  because  it  is  the  greatest  need  of  the 
world  today.  Together  we  share  a  common  dan- 
ger— the  danger  that  Communist  aggression  poses 
to  the  survival  of  free  men.  The  only  way  we  can 
meet  this  danger  is  to  develop  collective  strength 
in  support  of  the  Charter  so  that  the  Communist 
aggressors  will  have  no  choice  but  to  abandon 
aggression. 

Collective  security  is  being  tested  in  battle  in 
Korea.  Korea  often  gets  squeezed  out  of  the 
headlines  by  some  new  and  dramatic  event.  But 
Korea  and  what  it  stands  for  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. There  the  United  Nations  has  been  con- 
fronted with  two  waves  of  aggi-ession — the  first  by 
a  small  aggressor,  North  Korea;  and  the  second 
by  a  big  aggressor,  Communist  China.  The  record 
of  the  heroic  U.N.  Forces  against  these  aggressions 
proves  that  collective  security  works. 

Our  battlefield  victories  have  interrupted  the 
disastrous  chain  of  consequences  in  which  little 
aggi'essions  are  allowed  to  snowball  into  major 
wars.  The  response  of  the  United  Nations  to  the 
challenge  in  Korea  has  served  notice  that  the  free 
world  IS  determined  to  preserve  the  fabric  of 
international  peace  and  security. 

The  U.N.  task  in  Korea  has  been  a  collective 
effort.  Besides  the  United  States,  15  other  U.N. 
members  now  have  armed  foi'ces  fighting  with  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  Military  contributions  from 
other  U.N.  members  have  tripled  since  I  talked  to 
you  last  year.  Three  times  as  many  other  coun- 
tries are  now  represented  by  fighting  forces,  and 
the  number  of  their  forces  has  more  than  tripled. 
Some  47  countries  are  providing  various  kinds  of 
material  assistance  to  this  U.N.  effort.  And  more 
than  60  countries,  including  non-U.N.  members, 
have  joined  in  the  United  Nations'  strategic  em- 
bargo against  the  aggressors.  This  is  really  some- 
thing new  in  history.  It  is  the  first  time  that 
'  nations  have  banded  together  under  an  interna- 
tional organization  to  fight  aggression.  But  we 
must  recognize  that  the  United  States  has  borne 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  burden.  So  long 
as  there  are  tasks  for  the  United  Nations  in  Korea, 
this  burden  should  be  more  widely  and  equitably 
shared.  We  believe  that  more  contributions  from 
other  U.N.  members  will  be  forthcoming.    This 
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means  more  troops,  more  material  support,  and 
more  relief  and  rehabilitation  assistance.  Collec- 
tive security  means  not  only  that  all  share  a  com- 
mon danger,  but  that  all  must  contribute  to  the 
common  effort  in  accordance  with  their  means. 

Although  we  cannot  be  optimistic,  we  hope  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  frustrations  to  date,  the  Com- 
munists will  agi'ee  to  an  honorable  armistice  in 
Korea.  If  so,  this  Assembly  will  face  the  problem 
of  a  permanent  settlement.  The  Assembly  should 
also  take  further  steps  toward  restoring  the  Korean 
people  to  health.  The  United  Nations  must  dem- 
onstrate not  only  that  aggression  does  not  pay  but 
that  the  victim  will  not  be  abandoned  once  the 
fighting  stops.  This  work  will  fall  to  the  U.N. 
Korean  Reconstruction  Agency,  which  is  already 
laying  plans  for  a  com])rehensive  rebuilding  job- 

The  significance  of  Korea  has  already  reached 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  that  unhappy 
peninsula.  Korea  has  become  a  tremendous  spur 
to  the  U.N.  efforts  to  build  an  effective  system 
of  collective  security.  If  we  can  continue  to  push 
ahead  with  the  job  of  building  collective  security, 
the  odds  against  future  aggi-essions  may  become 
prohibitive.  This  is  clearly  the  paramount  task 
facing  the  Sixth  General  Assembly. 

The  General  Assembly  took  a  significant  step 
last  fall  when  it  approved  Secretary  Achesons 
"Uniting  for  Peace''  progi'am.  This  program, 
however,  was  not  to  be  achieved  simply  by  passing 
a  resolution.  Rather,  it  was  and  is  a  living  pro- 
gram which  charts  the  U.N.'s  course  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Accomplishments  in  the  Collective  Security  Field 

It  is  appropriate  to  take  stock  of  what  the 
United  Nations  has  accomplished  and  what  it 
needs  to  do  in  the  collective  security  field.  Under 
the  "Uniting  for  Peace"  program,  the  United 
Nations  has  unshackled  itself  from  the  veto  in 
security  matters.  Now  the  General  Assembly  can 
meet  within  24  hours  in  emergency  session  and 
can  recommend  collective  action  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  whenever  a  veto  prevents  the  Security 
Council  from  acting.  In  order  to  provide  speedy, 
factual  reporting  for  such  decisions,  the  Assembly 
has  established  a  14-member  Peace  Observation 
Commission  which  can  send  observers  to  trouble 
spots. 

The  Assembly  last  year  also  took  steps  toward 
providing  the  United  Nations  with  enough 
strength  to  carry  out  its  collective  security  de- 
cisions. All  U.N.  members  were  asked  to  main- 
tain, within  their  own  armed  forces,  contingents 
which  these  governments  could  make  available  for 
U.N.  action  against  aggression.  Twenty-nine 
members  have  responded  favorably  to  this  request. 
There  is  now  basis  for  hope  that  in  the  future  the 
United  Nations  will  have  a  basic  force  to  rely 
upon.    At  this  time,  the  United  Nations  should 
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push  ahead  for  more  widespread  and  more  posi- 
tive troop  designations.  We  believe  the  Assembly 
should  ur<j;e  its  members  to  provide  these  as 
rapidly  and  liberally  as  conditions  permit. 

These  efforts  to  build  strength  for  the  United 
Nations  have  been  carried  forward  and  broadened 
by  the  work  of  the  Collective  Measures  Com- 
mittee. This  Connnittee  has  been  working  since 
March  on  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  strengtliening  the  U.N.'s  capacities  for 
maintaining  world  peace,  or  for  restoring  the 
peace  after  it  has  been  broken.  The  Committee 
has  pioneered  in  making  initial  steps  toward  the 
goal  of  collective  security  that  man  has  sought  for 
2,000  years. 

Its  study  includes  both  the  building  of  collective 
strength  and  its  effective  application.  To  apply 
collective  strength  effectively  is  especially  difficult, 
as  the  Korean  experience  has  proved,  unless  there 
is  prior  agreement  on  the  principles  and  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed.  The  Committee  has 
formulated  these  guidelines  and  techniques  in  such 
a  way  that  they  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
circumstances  of  any  particular  case. 

In  its  recent  report,  for  example,  the  Committee 
stresses  the  need  for  readiness,  for  universal  par- 
ticipation, and  for  equitable  burden-sharing. 
This  means  that  all  states  should  participate  in 
U.N.  collective  measures  and  that  each  should 
carry  its  fair  share  of  the  load.  Under  such 
general  principles,  the  Committee  has  formulated 
a  catalog  of  various  political,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary measures  for  the  United  Nations'  use  against 
any  particular  threat  or  breach  of  the  peace.  The 
Committee's  progress  was  most  apparent  in  the 
field  of  military  measures  where  it  outlined  ways 
for  welding  the  armed  forces  and  other  assistance 
and  facilities  contributed  by  many  states  into  a 
single  U.N.  team  for  maximum  effectiveness 
against  an  aggressor. 

I  hope  that  many  of  you  will  read  the  Com- 
mittee's report,  for  it  illustrates  the  security 
possibilities  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  hearten- 
ing, for  example,  to  see  that  a  committee  of  14 
nations  can  agree  in  advance  on  the  necessity  of 
creating  an  executive  military  authority  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  the  military  opera- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations,  acting 
within  the  framework  of  its  policies  and  objec- 
tives. The  report  deals  with  relationships  which 
should  exist  between  the  executive  military  au- 
thority, the  victim  state,  and  the  states  which 
contribute  to  collective  action.  It  outlines  the 
procedures  which  should  be  followed  by  states 
in  the  various  aspects  of  their  participation  in 
the  collective  effort  against  aggression. 

These  and  the  other  recommendations  of  the 
Collective  Measures  Committee  provide  a  sub- 
stantial foundation  for  building  and  operating  an 
effective  U.N.  collective  security  system.  "We  be- 
lieve the  Assembly  should  approve  the  Commit- 
tee's report,  and  give  impetus  to  further  work  in 
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this  field.  Much  remains  to  be  done.  We  believe 
that  the  Committee  should  be  continued  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  follow  through  on  the  promis- 
ing start  it  has  made. 

We  need,  for  example,  to  clarify  the  relation- 
ship between  the  growing  U.N.  collective  security 
system  and  the  collective  defense  systems  which 
are  being  built  within  such  arrangements  as  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact.  This  is  not  an  either/or 
proposition.  We  need  collective  defense  arrange- 
ments to  build  strength  as  rapidly  as  possible 
within  certain  strategic  areas.  But  these  arrange- 
ments are  in  no  way  a  substitute  for  a  U.N.  collec- 
tive security  system.  Rather,  they  are  important 
supplements  to  the  United  Nations  because  they 
provide  an  effective  way  of  maintaining  peace  and 
security  within  a  prescribed  geograjihic  area  while 
the  more  comprehensive  U.N.  system  is  being  built. 
The  important  fact  is  that  both  of  those  security 
methods  are  complementary.  They  all  tie  in 
under  the  U.N.  Charter  as  mutually-supporting 
means  for  keeping  the  peace. 

We  are  going  to  stress  collective  security  at  this 
Assembly  because  it  is  the  responsible  and  realistic 
road  to  world  peace.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
believe  in  reliance  upon  power  exclusively,  but 
only  that  we  have  found  that  collective  strength 
is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  free  world's  efforts 
to  keep  the  peace. 


The  Problems  of  Armament  Control  and  Aid  to 
Underdeveloped  Countries 

The  development  of  sufficient  strength  against 
aggression  may  also  convince  the  Kremlin  that 
its  self-interests  require  sincere  steps  to  reach 
genuine,  enforceable  arrangements  for  the  re- 
duction and  control  of  armaments.  We  have  al- 
ways favored  such  arrangements,  and  we  have 
worked  hard  for  5  years  to  accomplish  this  through 
the  United  Nations.  As  a  first  procedural  step, 
we  believe  that  the  forthcoming  Assembly  should 
act  on  the  proposal  made  by  President  Truman  on 
October  24, 1950,  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Commission  on  Conventional  Arma- 
ments be  merged,  and,  as  the  President  reiterated 
last  week,  we  are  ready,  as  we  always  have  been, 
to  work  out  with  the  Soviet  Union  "and  all  other 
nations  a  realistic  U.N.  program  for  lifting  the 
burden  of  armaments  and  securing  the  peace. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  abiding  peace  cannot 
be  achieved  by  strength  of  arms  alone.  Wlierever 
people  live  in  ignorance,  disease,  and  poverty — 
wherever  fundamental  human  rights  are  denied — 
there  cannot  be  real  peace.  The  U.N.  progress 
in  improving  basic  living  conditions  helps  people 
gain  a  real  stake  in  the  defense  of  wond  peace. 
Wlien  they  are  moving  forward  and  they  see 
further  prospects  of  advancement,  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  passive  or  neutral  about  the  impor- 
tance of  collective  security.  Rather  they  will 
recognize,  as  we  do,  that  their  continued  human 
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"  progress  depends  upon  cooperation  against  the 
common  piesent  danger  which  would  force  all  of 
us  back  into  the  Dark  Ages. 

"We  Americans  understand  the  aspirations  of 
economically  less-developed  peoples.  We  have  a 
deep  and  abiding  sympathy  for  those  in  need  who 
are  determined  to  help  themselves.  Our  under- 
standing and  sympathy  springs  from  our  own  na- 
tional experience  and  history;  from  decades  of 
bitter  struggle  against  hostile  elements,  against 
wilderness  and  the  desert,  against  unj'ielding  soil, 
against  floods  and  erosion,  against  sickness  and 
disease,  and  against  the  limitations  of  the  produc- 
tivity of  human  labor.  We  did  not  inherit  our 
wealth ;  we  created  it.  Nor  did  we  inherit  our  in- 
dustrial capacity;  we  built  it  stone  by  stone  and 
tool  by  tool  in  a  centui-y  and  a  half  of  hard  work. 

Thus,  for  the  sake  of  our  own  security  and  out 
of  our  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  less-developed  countries  and  their 
peoples,  we  are  willing  to  do  our  utmost  in  extend- 
ing our  help.  We  have  given,  and  will  continue  to 
give,  support  to  the  work  of  the  Trusteeship 
buncil  in  promoting  the  development  of  economic 
well-being  and  progressive  self-government  for  de- 
pendent areas  and  peoples.  We  have  given,  and 
will  continue  to  give,  our  full  support  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  work  of  the  United  Nations  and 
specialized  agencies.  We  are  gratified  by  the 
progress  achieved  in  the  short  span  of  a  little  over 
5  years  of  such  cooperative  effort. 

We  think  that  the  Sixth  General  Assembly  will 
move  ahead  with  a  constructive  program  on  these 
long-range  problems  so  that  the  United  Nations 
may  come  closer  toward  the  goal  of  better  condi- 
tions of  human  freedom  and  well-being. 

The  General  Assembly  has  a  real  opportunity  to 
make  great  strides  toward  world  freedom  and 
security.  Wliether  this  will  be  done  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  our  leadership — not  leadership  by 
dominating  others,  but  leadership  in  the  pattern 
described  so  well  by  Secretary  Acheson  in  these 
words : 

I  don't  think  anyone  is  more  conscious  than  I  am,  unless 
it  be  General  Bradley,  of  the  difficulties  of  working  within 
a  coalition  as  large  as  the  group  in  the  United  Nations 
who  are  associated  together  in  Korea.  There  are  a  thou- 
sand problems  in  working  with  so  many  nations,  consid- 
ering their  points  of  view,  and  modifying  your  own  so 
that  you  may  maintain  a  true  friend.  But  I  assure  you 
that  it  is  worth  it  a  million  times.  Whatever  loss  there  is 
in  efficiency  of  operation  is  gained  a  million  times  by  the 
strength  which  comes  from  the  group's  believin,'  that  the 
leader  is  paying  attention  to  other  people's  points  of  view. 
We  should  be  forever  grateful  to  the  United  Nations  for 
furnishing  a  forum  where  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  maintain  its  leadership,  must  enter  and  must  explain 
itself  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  do  so  in  terms  which  are 
so  persuasive  that  countries  will  be  convinced,  do  so  under 
circumstances  where  the  United  States  and  its  representa- 
tives listen  to  the  representative  of  the  smallest  country  in 
the  world  who  has  a  point  of  view  which  he  wishes  to  ex- 
press, do  so  under  circumstances  where  we  make  every 
effort  to  harmonize  the  views,  adjust  views,  and  may  not 
force  views  down  other  people's  throats.  If  we  do  that, 
then  I  believe  the  United  States  will  avoid  that  narrow 
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view  which  has  led  to  the  destruction  of  great  powers  and 
great  empires  in  the  past.  The  United  States  will  lead 
into  a  new  course  in  whicli  the  free  nations  will  continue 
to  be  free  nations,  freely  associated,  freely,  willingly,  and 
eagerly  accepting  leadership  which  they  believe  considers 
their  interests  as  deeply  as  it  does  its  own. 


U.S.  DELEGATION 

On  October  24,  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced the  names  of  the  members  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  sixth  regular  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  which 
will  convene  at  Paris,  France,  on  November  6. 
During  the  absences  of  Secretary  Acheson,  Warren 
R.  Austin  will  serve  as  head  of  the  delegation. 
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Ambassador  Jessup  Appointed 
U.S.  Delegate  to  General  Assembly 

Statement  hy  the  President  J 

[Released,  to  the  press  hy  the  White  House  October  22]      ' 

On  September  13, 1951, 1  nominated  ten  persons 
to  represent  this  Nation  in  the  6th  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  which  will  convene  in 
Paris  on  November  6  of  this  year. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  i-eviewed  the  qualifications  of 
all  ten  nominees  and  held  extensive  hearings  on 
one  of  them,  Ambassador  at  Large  Philip  C.  Jes- 
sup. The  subcommittee  reported  favorably  to  the 
full  committee  on  nine  of  the  nominees,  but  re- 
ported unfavorably,  by  a  3  to  2  vote,  on  Ambas- 
sador Jessup.  The  full  committee  took  no  action 
on  any  of  the  nominees.  However,  on  October  19, 
1951,  by  a  motion  made  on  the  Senate  floor  the 
committee  was  discharged  from  further  consid- 
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ering  the  appointments  of  nine  of  the  nominees 
(all  except  Mr.  Jessiip),  and  the  Senate  gave  its 
advice  and  consent  to  their  appointment. 

This  leaves  the  nomination  of  Ambassador  Jes- 
sup  still  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. Neither  the  full  committee  nor  the  Senate 
has  taken  action  on  it.  When  the  Senate  confirmed 
the  other  nine  nominees,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee pointed  out  that  there  liad  not  been 
adequate  opportunity  for  the  full  committee  to 
study  the  record  of  tlie  hearings  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Ambassador  Jessup;  consequently,  the 
Senate  agreed  by  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  Ambassador  Jessup  be  left  "without  prejudice" 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Thus  there  are  now  nine  members  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  and  one 
vacancy.  Under  the  Constitution,  the  President 
is  empowered  to  fill  vacancies  in  appointive  oiEces 
during  a  recess  of  the  Senate. 

I  regard  appointments  to  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  U.N.  Greneral  Assembly  as  among  the  most 
important  that  the  President  has  to  make.  In  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  our  representatives  must 
deal,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  with  issues 
which  affect  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  the 
security  and  happiness  of  every  person  in  our 
country. 

I  am  appointing  Ambassador  Jessup  to  fill  this 
vacancy  because  he  has  demonstrated  by  actual 
experience  on  numerous  occasions  that  he  is  out- 
standingly well-qualified  for  this  position. 

Ambassador  Jessup  has  distinguished  himself  as 
a  scholar,  as  a  lawyer,  and  as  a  public  servant.  The 
Senate  has  confirmed  Ambassador  Jessup  five 
times  for  positions  of  great  trust ;  three  confirma- 
tions were  for  the  identical  position  to  which  I  am 
now  appointing  him. 

He  has  a  remarkable  record  as  a  representative 
of  this  country  in  the  United  Nations.  This  Na- 
tion's chief  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  former 
Senator  Warren  E.  Austin,  has  observed  at  first- 
hand the  skill  and  persuasiveness  with  wliich  Mr. 
Jessup  has  dealt  with  complex  problems  as  an 
American  representative.  He  has  stated  emphati- 
cally that  Ambassador  Jessup  is  needed  on  the 
U.N.  delegation  this  fall. 

Leading  members  of  the  American  bar,  of  which 
the  Ambassador  is  a  member,  have  given  him  their 
unqualified  endorsement.  Prominent  educators 
from  all  over  the  Nation  have  made  known  their 
suppoi't.  Officials  who  have  worked  with  him  in 
the  service  of  this  Government  have  attested  to 
his  devotion  to  the  interests  and  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation. 

The  reasons  for  this  support  can  be  found  in 
the  record  of  Mr.  Jessup's  achievements.  He 
played  a  vital  role  in  the  lifting  of  the  Berlin 
blockade.    He  represented  the  United  States  with 


great  skill  at  the  Meeting  of  Deputy  Foreign 
Ministers  at  Paris  last  spring.  In  the  debates  in 
the  Security  Council,  he  has  spoken  for  freedom 
in  ringing  tones  that  have  made  themselves  heard 
on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  His  service  to 
this  country  has  been  faithful,  conscientious,  and 
highly  eti'ective. 

Against  this  impressive  record  of  achievement 
and  of  support,  the  objections  to  Mr.  Jessup's  ap- 
pointment made  during  the  hearings  of  the  Senate 
subcommittee  seem  to  me  to  be  erroneous,  and  in 
some  cases,  simply  the  result  of  partisan  politics. 

The  record  of  the  hearings  shows  that  charges 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  sympathetic  to  Communist 
causes  were  utterly  without  foundation,  and  some 
of  the  so-called  documentation  introduced  in  sup- 
port of  those  charges  bordered  on  fraud.  And 
even  two  of  the  three  members  of  the  subcommittee 
who  voted  against  his  confirmation  went  to  great 
pains  to  make  it  clear  that  they  had  no  doubt  of 
his  loyalty  and  integrity. 

Then,  Ambassador  Jessup  was  attacked  for  be- 
ing at  a  meeting  which  he  did  not  attend  and  for 
policy  recommendations  which  he  never  made. 

Despite  his  record  of  public  service  and  despite 
the  patent  falseness  of  the  charges  made  against 
him,  it  is  alleged  that  the  American  people  do  not 
have  confidence  in  Ambassador  Jessup  to  do  a 
job  at  which  he  has  been  conspicuously  successful 
three  times  before.  This  I  find  unbelievable.  The 
American  people  make  their  judgments  on  the 
basis  of  fact  and  on  the  basis  of  performance. 

I  find  no  reason  in  the  record  of  the  hearings 
to  change  my  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Jessup's  qualifi- 
cations for  this  post.  I  consider  him  particularly 
qualified  to  serve  as  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  Accordingly,  I  am  giving  him  a  recess 
appointment. 


U.S.  Member  of  German  Debt  Com- 
mission Goes  to  London  Parley 

Warren  Lee  Pierson,  United  States  represent- 
ative on  the  Tripartite  Commission  on  German 
Debts,  will  attend  meetings  of  the  Commission 
opening  in  London  on  October  29.  He  will  be 
accompanied  by  John  W.  Gunter,  deputy  United 
States  representative  on  the  Commission. 

The  current  meetings  of  the  Commission,  which 
comprise  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
British,  and  French  Governments,  follow  extensive 
discussions  in  July  in  London  with  representatives 
of  the  German  Federal  Government  and  of  Ger- 
man debtors,  with  attendance  by  representatives 
of  various  other  Governments  as  observers. 
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Demilitarization  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir 


U.N.  REPRESENTATIVE  FOR  INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN 
REPORTS  TO  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL 


On  October  16,  Frank  P.  Graham,  United 
Nations  Refrresentative  for  India  and  Pakistan, 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary-General  his  report  to 
the  Security  Council.  Printed  below  are  those 
sections  of  the  report  describing  the  terms  of  ref- 
erence of  the  Representative  and  the  analysis  of 
the  question  of  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
and  also  excerpts  from,  Dr.  Grahani's  statement 
before  the  Security  Council  on  October  18  in  which 
he  analyzes  the  main  proposals  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  report. 


ments  for  the  supervision  of  the  cease-fire,  the 
responsibility  for  which  the  Council  had,  in  para- 
graph 7  of  its  resolution  of  30  March  1951,  placed 
upon  the  Military  Observer  Group. 

His  responsibility  was  limited  to  obtaining 
agreement  on  the  steps  by  which  demilitarization 
might  be  effected  and  to  assisting  the  parties  in 
the  implementation  of  the  agreement,  or  to  report- 
ing to  the  Council  the  points  of  difference  between 
the  two  parties  in  accordance  with  paragraph  5 
of  the  30  March  1951  resolution. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  REPORT 


D.N.  doc.  S/2375 
Dated  October  15,  1951 


Terms  of  Reference  of  the  U.N.  Representative 

The  debate  in  the  Security  Council  leading  up 
to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  30  March  1951  ^ 
indicates  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Council 
that  the  United  Nations  Representative  should 
deal  only  with  the  question  of  the  demilitariza- 
tion of  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kaslimir. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution  he  was : 

(a)  To  consult  with  the  Governments  of  India  and 
Pakistan ; 

(b)  To  effect  the  demilitarization  of  the  State  of  Jammu 
and  Kaslimir,  or  to  obtain  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  to  a  plan  for  effecting  such  demilitariza- 
tion : 

(c)  To  submit  his  report  to  the  Secvirity  Council  within 
three  months  from  the  date  of  his  arrival  on  the 
sub-continent : 

(d)  To  report  to  the  Council,  in  case  he  has  not  achieved 
either  of  the  objectives  set  forth  in  (b)  above, 
"those  points  of  difference  between  the  parties  in 
regard  to  the  interpretation  and  execution  of  the 
agreed  resolutions  of  13  August  1948  and  5  January 
10-19  which  lie  considers  must  be  resolved  to  enable 
such  demilitarization  to  be  carried  out". 

The  United  Nations  Representative  was,  there- 
fore, not  concerned  with  the  existing  arrange- 

'  U.N.  doc.  S/2017/Rev.  1. 
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Analysis  of  the  Main  Questions 

The  question  of  the  State  of  Jammu  and 
Kaslimir  has  been  before  the  Security  Council 
since  January  1948.  The  Council  is  already 
familiar  with  its  origin  and  development  and 
with  the  positions  of  the  Governments  of  India 
and  Pakistan,  which  were  fully  set  forth  during 
meetings  of  the  Security  Council,  in  the  three 
reports  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for 
India  and  Pakistan  (Uncip),  in  the  report  of 
General  A.  G.  L.  McNaughton  and  in  the  report 
of  Sir  Owen  Dixon.^ 

It  may  be  of  assistance  to  the  Council,  never- 
theless, to  outline  in  this  report  the  substance  of 
the  differing  conceptions  of  India  and  Pakistan 
of  their  status  regarding  the  State  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  origins  of  the 
differing  interpretations  of  the  two  Governments 
with  regard  to  their  commitments. 

These  conceptions  have  been  stated  repeatedly 
by  both  Governments  during  the  discussions  of 
the  question  in  the  Security  Council  and  during 


'  The  three  reports  of  the  Uncip  are  contained  in  docu- 
ments:  Security  Council  Official  Records,  Third  Year, 
Supplement  for  November  1948  (page  17,  S/1100)  ;  Se- 
curity Council  Official  Records,  Fourth  Year,  Supplement 
for  January  1949  (page  20,  S/1196)  ;  Security  Council 
Official  Records,  Fourth  Year,  Special  Supplement  No.  7, 
S/1430/Rev.  1. 

The  reports  of  General  McNaughton  and  Sir  Owen 
Dixon  are  contained  in  documents  S/1453  and  S/1791. 
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tlie  negotiations  with  the  Uncip  and  with  Sir 
Owen  Dixon. 

The  Uncip,  in  its  Interim  Report,  summarized 
the  positions  of  India  and  Pakistan  in  the  follow- 
ing way :  ^ 

Position  of  India 

(a)  India  considers  itself  to  be  in  legal  possession  of 
the  State  of  Jaiiiniu  and  Kashmir  by  virtue  of  the  instru- 
ment of  accession  of  0<tober  1947,  signed  by  the  Maha- 
raja of  the  State  and  accepted  by  the  then  Governor- 
(ieneral  of  India.  From  this  basic  premise,  that  Is,  the 
legality  of  its  presence  in  the  State  of  its  control  over 
it,  there  flow  logically  certain  corollary  attitudes.  The 
assistance  which  Pakistan  rendered  to  tribesmen  who 
made  incursions  into  the  State  constituted  therefore  a 
hostile  act ;  the  entry  of  elements  of  the  Pakistan  regu- 
lar Army  into  the  State  was  an  invasion  of  Indian 
territory.  India  has  its  armies  in  Kashmir  as  a  matter 
of  right,  and  controls  the  defence,  communications,  and 
external  affairs  of  the  State  as  a  consequence  of  the  act 
of  accession  while  Pakistan  has  no  locus  standi  (in 
Kashmir). 

(b)  From  the  fact  of  accession  flows  India's  claim  to 
be  responsible  for  the  security  of  the  State ;  hence  the 
problem  of  demilitarization  must  take  into  account  the 
importance  of  leaving  in  the  State  suflicient  Indian 
and  State  forces  to  safeguard  the  State's  security.  A 
plebiscite  in  the  State  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
firming the  accession  which  is,  in  all  respects,  already 
complete. 

(c)  India's  claim  regarding  the  northern  areas  of  the 
State  is  also  based  on  its  fundamental  argument.  Its 
refusal  to  discuss  with  the  Pakistan  Government,  or 
even  to  allow  it  to  know  the  details  of  withdrawal  of 
the  bulk  of  the  Indian  forces  is  not  only  in  line  with 
that  part  of  the  resolution  which  provides  for  the  prior 
withdrawal  of  Pakistan  troops,  but  follows  on  India's 
insistence  that  Pakistan  is  illegally  in  Kashmir  and 
has  no  rights  in  the  matter.  India's  position  on  the 
question  of  the  Azad  forces  is  not  only  bound  up  with 
India's  preoccupation  regarding  the  security  of  the 
State,  but  involves  the  principle  tliat  forces  which  are  in 
revolt  against  the  Government  of  the  State  must  he  dis- 
banded and  disarmed.  The  cardinal  feature  of  India's 
position  is  its  contention  that  it  is  in  Kashmir  by  right, 
and  that  Pakistan  cannot  aspire  to  equal  footing  with 
India  in  the  contest.  The  Government  of  India,  in  its 
letter  of  21  November  to  the  Commission,  reiterated  its 
position  and  commented  ujjon  the  arguments  of  Paki- 
stan.* 

Position  of  Pakistan 

(a)  Pakistan  bases  its  case  on  the  contention  that  the 
accession  of  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  to  India 
is  illegal,  and  denies  that  there  is  any  basis  whatsoever 
for  India's  contention  that  the  legality  of  this  accession 
is  "in  fact  and  law  beyond  question."  This  stand  was 
first  stated  in  the  Pakistan  complaint  before  the  Secur- 
ity Council  in  January  1948,  and  has  been  reaflirmed 
to  the  Commission  as  recently  as  on  1  October  1949  in  a 
letter  from  the  Jlinister  of  Kashmir  Affairs,  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan."  Pakistan's  main  arguments  for  its 
case  are  the  following: 

(1)  "The  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  had  executed  a 
stand-still  agreement  with  Pakistan  on  15  August  1947, 


'  Security  Council  Official  Records,  Fourth  Year,  Special 
Supplement  No.  7,  S/14.30/Rev.  1.  pp.  37-.S9. 

'  See  annex  43  to  the  Uncip  Third  Interim  Report,  Se- 
curity Council  Official  Records,  Fourth  Year,  Special  Sup- 
plement No.  7,  S/1430/Rev.  1,  pp.  161-lliS. 

"  See  annex  42  to  the  Uncip  Third  Interim  Report,  Se- 
curity Council  Official  Records,  Fourth  Year,  Special  Sup- 
plement No.  7,  S/1430/Rev.  1,  pp.  1.55-161. 
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which  debarred  the  State  from  entering  into  any  kind 
of  negotiation  or  agreement  with  any  other  country." 

(2)  'The  Maharaja  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  had  no  au- 
thority left  to  execute  an  instrument  of  accession  on  26 
October  1947,  because  his  people  had  successfully  re- 
volted, had  overthrown  his  Government,  had  compelled 
him  to  flee  from  the  capital." 

(3)  "The  act  of  accession  was  brought  about  by  violence 
and  fraud  and  as  such  it  was  invalid  ab  initio." 

(4)  "The  Maharaja's  offer  of  accession  was  accepted 
by  the  Governor-General  of  India  on  the  condition  that 
as  soon  as  law  and  order  had  been  restored,  the  question 
of  the  accession  of  the  State  would  be  decided  'by  a  ref- 
erence to  the  people.'  The  Indian  ('onstitution  Act  does 
not  recognize  a  conditional  accession.  The  action  of 
the  Maharaja  and  of  the  Government  of  India  has, 
therefore,  no  validity  in  law." 

(b)  Pakistan  states  further  that  the  Azad  movement 
was  indigenous  and  spontaneous,  the  consequence  of 
repression  and  misrule  by  the  Maharaja's  Government. 
The  tribal  incursions  were  likewise  spontaneous  and 
were  the  result  of  the  reports  of  atrocities  and  cruelties 
perjjetrated  on  the  Muslim  peoples  of  Kashmir  and  the 
East  Punjab.  The  entry  of  Pakistan  forces  into  Kash- 
mir was  necessary  in  order  to  protect  its  own  territory 
from  invasion  by  Indian  forces,  to  stem  the  movement 
of  large  numbers  of  refugees  driven  before  the  Indian 
Army  into  Pakistan,  and  to  prevent  the  Government  of 
India  from  presenting  the  world  with  a  fait  accompli 
by  taking  possession  of  the  entire  State  by  force.  Pak- 
istan, quoting  clause  1  of  the  Commission's  resolution 
of  5  January  1949,  to  the  effect  that  the  purpose  of  the 
plebiscite  was  to  determine  whether  Kashmir  should 
accede  to  India  or  to  Pakistan,  rejects  the  Indian  view 
that  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Ka-shmlr  is  a  part  of  India, 
a  view  which,  Pakistan  says,  begs  the  very  question 
which  is  in  dispute.  It  is  Pakistan's  opinion  that  its 
action  in  lending  assistance  to  the  people  of  Kashmir 
is  far  less  open  to  criticism  than  was  India's  interven- 
tion at  the  request  of  an  autocratic  ruler.  Pakistan  has, 
from  the  first  presentation  of  its  case  before  the  Se- 
curity Council,  contested  the  whole  of  the  Indian  thesis. 
It  considers  itself  as  having  equal  status  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  and  being  entitled,  as  a  party  to  the 
dispute,  to  equal  rights  and  considerations. 

(c)  The  claim  of  Pakistan  to  equal  status  with  India 
has  had  a  direct  influence  on  its  position  regarding 
the  problems  posed  by  the  implementation  of  the  truce : 
in  Pakistan's  view  the  truce  should  establish  a  balance 
of  forces  between  the  two  parties,  and  Pakistan  asks, 
therefore,  to  be  apprised  of  the  plans  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  forces  before  signing  a  truce 
agreement.  It  is  Pakistan's  opinion  that  any  dis- 
banding and  disarming  of  the  Azad  Kashmir  forces, 
which  are  local  forces,  should  be  balanced  by  a  similar 
disposition  of  the  State  forces  or  at  least  by  a  further 
reduction  of  the  remaining  Indian  forces  after  with- 
drawal of  the  bulk.  As  regards  the  northern  area 
question,  Pakistan,  apart  from  other  arguments  based 
on  factual  considerations  and  on  the  letter  of  the 
13  August  resolution,  denies  the  claim  of  India  to 
the  right  to  a.ssume  in  those  territories  the  defence 
of  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  as  a  result  of  the 
established  relations  between  India  and  the  State. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  above-mentioned  positions 
of  the  two  Governments  came  their  interpretations 
of  the  principles  for  the  demilitarization  of  the 
State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  under  the  Uncip 
resolutions  of  13  August  1948  and  5  January  1949. 
These  differing  interpretations  became  the  ob- 
stacles, which,  in  the  past  have  prevented  the 
implementation  of  the  two  Uncip  resolutions. 
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STATEMENT  BY  U.N.  REPRESENTATIVE' 

[Elxcerpts] 


To  the  Security  Council  we  are  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  and  rich  experience  of  coming  to 
know  something  of  the  oackground,  lives  and 
struggles  and  hopes  of  two  great  peoples.  Upon 
the  settlement  of  their  differences  may  largely 
depend  the  peace,  freedom,  welfare  and  progi-ess 
not  only  of  the  two  nations  on  the  subcontinent 
but  also  of  all  the  nations  on  the  earth. 

These  differences  liave  resulted  from  conflicting 
interpretations  of  the  obligations  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments regarding  demilitarization  under  the 
Srovisions  of  the  two  resolutions  of  the  United 
ations  Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan 
which  both  Governments  had  accepted. 

It  is  of  decisive  importance  that  these  differ- 
ences be  resolved.  The  longer  they  remain  unre- 
solved, the  more  difficult  it  is  to  reach  a  settlement, 
because  of  the  vicious  circle  which  delay  itself 
creates. 

For  example,  during  the  summer  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  expressed  grave  concern  over  talk 
in  Pakistan  of  holy  war  against  India.  During 
the  summer  also,  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
expressed  grave  concern  over  the  lack  of  an  effec- 
tive demilitarization  of  the  State  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  and  over  Indian  troop  movements  near 
the  border  of  Pakistan. 

The  lack  of  an  effective  agreement  on  demili- 
tarization causes  impatience  and  indignation 
among  the  people  of  Pakistan,  and,  among  some 
elements,  talk  of  a  holy  war  against  India.  Delays 
in  demilitarization  cause  talk  of  war.  Talk  of 
war  causes  delays  in  demilitarization.  One  of  the 
problems  close  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  to  find 
a  way  to  bring  to  an  end  this  circle  apparently 
without  an  end.  It  is  my  hopeful  faith  that  the 
high  capacity  for  social,  political  and  military 
inventiveness  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  countries, 
with  continued  mediation  of  the  United  Nations, 
will  soon  find  a  formula  to  end  the  talk  of  war  and 
bring  about  demilitarization. 

Proposals  for  Draft  Agreement 

To  resolve  these  differences  and  break  the  vicious 
circle,  twelve  proposals  were  submitted  to  the  par- 
ties as  a  basis  for  a  draft  agreement. 

The  United  Nations  Representative  will  not 
here  recapitulate  his  whole  report,  which  is  already 
in  your  hands.  I  shall  now  simply  give  the  main 
substance  of  the  twelve  proposals,  submitted  to 
the  two  Governments  on  7  September  1951  for  con- 
sideration as  the  basis  for  an  agreement,  and  the 
positions  of  the  two  Governments  regarding  these 
twelve  proposals.  In  doing  this,  I  shall,  since  the 
report  is  a  composite  work  with  my  staff,  include 

•  Made  before  the  Security  Council  on  Oct.  18. 
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mainly  by  direct  quotation  from  the  report  the 
main  differences  between  the  parties,  the  conclu- 
sions and  the  recommendations,  and  then  make 
some  purely  personal  observations.  First  I  quote 
from  the  central  body  of  the  report  as  follows : 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  demilitarization, 
and  to  narrow  the  difference  between  the  parties  with 
regard  to  such  a  plan,  the  United  Nations  Representative 
presented  the  proposals  contained  in  the  draft  agree- 
ment as  specified  below. 

The  official  replies  of  the  two  Prime  Ministers  expressed 
not  only  the  desire  of  their  respective  Governments  to 
settle  peacefully  their  differences  regarding  the  State  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir,  but  also  their  willingness  to  take 
definite  steps  to  relieve  the  cumulative  tensions  between 
the  two  peoples. 
Firstly,  we  consider  proposals  1  to  4.     (S/2375)  : 

Paragraphs  1  to  4  of  the  proposed  agreement  deal  with 
general  principles.    Their  objectives  were  as  follows : 

A.  to  meet  a  threat  of  recourse  to  war,  the  United  Na- 
tions Representative  proposed  that  the  Governments  of 
India  and  Pakistan 

"1.  Reaffirm  their  determination  not  to  resort  to  force 
and  to  adhere  to  peaceful  procedures  and  specifically 
pledge  themselves  that  they  will  not  commit  ag- 
gression or  make  war,  the  one  against  the  other, 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  State  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir ;" 

B.  To  meet  the  problem  of  detrimental  propaganda,  the 
United  Nations  Representative  proposed  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  India  and  Pakistan 

"2.  Agree  that  each  Government,  on  its  part,  will  in- 
struct its  official  spokesmen  and  will  urge  all  its 
citizens,  organizations,  publications  and  radio  sta- 
tions not  to  make  warlike  statements  or  statements 
calculated  to  incite  the  people  of  either  nation  to 
make  war  against  the  other  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  ;" 
C  To   meet   alleged   violations   of  the  cease-flre,   the 
United  Nations  Representative  proposed  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  India  and  Pakistan 

"3.  Reaflirm  their  will  to  observe  the  cease-fire  effective 
from  1  January  1949  and  the  Karachi  Agreement 
of  27  July  1949 ;" 
D.  To  meet  the  situation  created  by  the  convocation  of 
a  Constituent  Assembly  in  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kash- 
mir, the  United  Nations  Representative  proposed  that 
the  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan 
"4.  Reaffirm  their  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the 
question  of  the  accession  of  the  State  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir  to  India  or  Pakistan  will  be  decided 
through  the  democratic  method  of  a  free  and  im- 
partial plebiscite  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations ;" 
The   replies  of  both   Governments  indicated   that   they 
were  favourable  to  these  first  four  clauses  of  the  proposed 
agreement    .    .    . 

Paragraph  5  of  the  proposed  agreement  was  drawn  up 
as  follows : 
"The  Governments  op  India  and  Pakistan.    .    . 
"5.  Agree  that  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
11  below,  demilitarization  of  the  State  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir  contemplated  in  the  Uncip's  resolution 
of  13  August  1948  and  5  January  1949  should  be 
effected  in  a  single,  continuous  process." 
Agreement  that  the  demilitarization  of  the  State  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  should  be  effected  in  a  single,  con- 
tinuous  process   implied,   in   the  opinion   of  the  United 
Nations  Representative,  the  implementation  of  part  II 
of  the  13  August  1948  resolution,  together  with  paragraph 
4   (a)   and   (b)   of  the  5  January  1949  resolution  as  a 
whole.    .    . 

The  position  of  the  two  Governments  on  this  proposal 
may  be  expressed  as  follows : 
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The  Government  of  India  agreed  that  demilitarization 
should  be  effected  in  a  single  continuous  process  in  so 
far  as  it  combined  the  demilitarization  envisaged  in  4  (b) 
of  the  5  January  1949  resolution  with  part  II  of  the  13 
August  1948  resolution  but  not  to  the  extent  of  including 
the  substantial  part  of  4  (a)  of  the  5  January  1949  reso- 
lution. India  was  therefore  willing  to  withdraw  the  bulk 
of  the  Indian  forces  plus  some  of  the  remainder.  .  .  so 
as  to  leave  on  the  Indian  side  of  the  cease-fire  line  one 
line  of  communication  area  headquarters  and  one  infantry 
division.  .  .  but  of  four  brigades  of  four  battalions 
each,  provided  such  a  plan  calls  for  complete  demilitariza- 
tion on  the  Pakistan  side  of  the  cease-fire  line,  except 
for  a  civil  armed  force  of  4,000  persons  normally  resident 
in  Azad  Kashmir  territory,  half  of  whom  should  be  fol- 
lowers of  Azad  Kashmir  and  the  other  half  persons  who 
are  not  followers  of  Azad  Kashmir.  This  force,  accord- 
ing to  the  Government  of  India,  should  be  commandeil 
by  United  Nations  officers  or  "locals"  and  not  by  Pakistan 
officers. 

Pakistan 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  agreed  that  demilitariza- 
tion should  be  effected  in  a  single  continuous  process  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  11  of  VIncip's  pro- 
posals. The  demilitarization"  according  to  Pakistan, 
"envisaged  in  4  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  5  January  1949  reso- 
lution should  be  combined  with  the  provisions  of  part  II 
of  the  13  August  1948  resolution.  Pakistan  was  there- 
fore willing  to  accept  large-scale  disarming  and  dis- 
banding of  the  Azad  Kashmir  forces  in  a  plan  for  the 
implementation  of  part  II  of  the  13  August  1948  resolu- 
tion, provided  such  a  plan  calls  for  withdrawals  of  the 
balance  of  the  Indian  forces  (after  the  bulk)  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  State  armed  forces  and  State  Militia." 

So  much  for  proposals  1  to  4  and  5. 
Now  with  regard  to  proposals  6  to  12 : 

The  principles  for  a  plan  of  demilitarization  were  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  6  to  12  .  .  .' 

Their  main  substance  is  implicit  in  the  replies  of 
the  two  Governments  to  these  proposals  which  also 

'  The  principles  for  a  plan  of  demilitarization  were  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  6  to  12  of  the  proposed  agreement, 
as  follows : 
The  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan     .     .     . 

6.  Agree  that  this  process  of  demilitarization  shall  be 
comiileted  during  a  period  of  90  days,  unless  another 
period  is  decided  upon  by  representatives  of  the  Indian 
and  Pakistan  Governments  referred  to  in  paragraph  9 
below ; 

7.  Agree  that  the  demilitarization  shall  be  carried  out 
in  such  a  way  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  referred  to 
in  paragraph  6  above  the  situation  will  be : 

A.  0(1  the  Pakistan  side  of  the  cease-fire  line: 

(i)  the  tribesmen  and  Pakistan  nationals  not  nor- 
mally resident  therein  who  had  entered  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  will  have  been 
withdrawn ; 

(ii)  the  Pakistan  troops  will  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  State,  and 

(iii)  large-scale  disbandment  and  disarmament  of 
the  Azad  Kashmir  forces  will  have  taken  place. 

B.  Oh  the  Ittdian  side  of  the  cease-fire  line: 

(i)     the  bulk  of  the  Indian  forces  in  the  State  will 

have  been  withdrawn ; 
(ii)   further  withdrawals  or  reductions,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  the  Indian  and  State  Armed  forces 
remaining  in  the  State  after  the  completion  of 
the  operation  referred  to  in  B    (1)   above  will 
have  been  carried  out ; 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 6  above  there  will  remain  on  the  present  Pakistan 


indicate  the  main  differences  regai'ding  proposals 
6  to  12. 

The  replies  of  the  Governments  of  India  and 
Paki.>?tan  to  paragraphs  6  to  12  of  the  proposed 
draft  agreement,  as  they  have  been  summarized 
in  the  report,  indicate,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United 
Nations  Representative,  that  the  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  parties  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
pretation and  execution  of  demilitarization  on 
tlie  basis  of  the  draft  agreement,  can  be  established 
as  follows. 

AVith  regard  to  the  period  of  demilitarization 
tlie  Government  of  India  greatly  doubts  whether 
during  the  period  of  ninety  days  the  firm  will  to 
settle  the  Kashmir  question  peacefully  would  have 
replaced  in  Pakistan  the  spirit  and  temper  of  war 
prevailing  at  the  time.  The  Government  of  Paki- 
stan agrees  that  the  phase  of  demilitarization 
sJKnild  be  completed  as  suggested  during  a  period 
of  ninety  days,  unless  another  period  is  decided 
ujjon  by  representatives  of  the  Indian  and  Paki- 
stan Governments. 

Concerning  the  withdrawal  of  troops,  the 
Indian  Government  is  ready  to  withdraw  the  bulk 
of  tlie  army  when  the  tribesmen,  Pakistan  nation- 
als not  normally  resident  in  the  State  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir  and  the  Pakistan  troops  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  State  and  large  scale  dis- 
bandment and  disarmament  of  the  Azad  Kashmir 
forces  have  taken  place. 

The  Government  of  India  maintains  that  fur- 
ther withdrawals  and  reductions,  as  the  case  may 
be.  of  the  Indian  and  State  armed  forces  remain- 
ing in  the  State  after  the  complete  withdrawal 
of  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  forces,  cannot  be  related 
to  the  period  of  ninety  days.     Both  the  period 

side  of  the  cease-fire  line  a  force  of Civil  Armed 

Forces,  and  on  the  Indian  side  of  the  cease-fire  line  a 
force  of ;  (It  was  requested  in  the  communica- 
tion that  the  blank  spaces  be  filled  in  by  each 
Government.) 

8.  Agree  that  the  demilitarization  shall  be  carried  out 
in  such  a  way  as  to  involve  no  threat  to  the  cease-tire 
agreement  either  during  or  after  the  period  referred  to 
in  paragraph  6  above ; 

9.  .\gree  that  representatives  of  the  Indian  and  Paki- 
stan Governments,  assisted  by  their  military  advisers, 
will  meet,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  draw  up  a  programme  of  demilitarization  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  5,  6,  7  and  8 
above ; 

10.  Agree  that  the  Government  of  India  shall  cause  the 
Plel)iscite  Administrator  to  be  formally  aiipointed  to 
office  not  later  than  the  final  day  of  the  demilitariza- 
tion period  referred  to  in  paragraph  6  above; 

n.  .\gree  that  the  completion  of  the  programme  of  de- 
militarization referred  to  in  paragraph  9  above  will  be 
without  prejudice  to  the  functions  and  responsibilities 
of  the  United  Nations  Representative  and  the  Plebiscite 
Administrator  with  regard  to  the  final  disposal  of  forces 
as  set  forth  in  paragraph  4  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  5  Janu- 
ary 1949  resolution ; 

12.  Agree  that  any  differences  regarding  the  pro- 
gramme of  demilitarization  contemplated  in  paragraph 
9  aliove  will  be  referred  to  the  Military  Adviser  of  the 
United  Nations  Representative,  and,  if  disagreement 
continues,  to  the  United  Nations  Representative,  whose 
decision  shall  be  final. 
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durinf?  wliich  these  further  withdrawals  or  re- 
ductions are  to  bo  made,  and  their  phasing  and 
quantum,  cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment  of  India,  bo  determined  at  present. 

Tlic  Government  of  Pakistan  agi-ees  to  the  with- 
drawals as  proposed  in  the  draft  agreement,  em- 
phasizing that  the  term  "further  withdrawals  or 
reductions"'  mentioned  in  paragraph  7  B  (li) 
refers  to  a  large  scale  reduction  and  disarmament. 

The  Government  of  India  agrees  that  on  the 
Pakistan  side  of  the  cease-fire  line  at  the  end  of 
the  period  agreed  upon,  there  should  be  a  force 
of  4,000  men,  consisting  of  persons  normally  resi- 
dent in  the  Azad  Kashmir  territory,  half  of  whom 
should  be  followers  of  Azad  Kashmir  and  the 
other  Iialf  of  persons  who  are  not  followers  of 
Azad  Kashmir.  This  force  should  be  connnanded 
by  United  Nations  officers  or  "locals"'  and  not  by 
Pakistan  officers. 

The  Government  of  India  states  that  there  will 
remain  on  their  side  of  the  cease-fire  line  in 
Janunu  and  Kashmir  one  lino  of  communication 
area  headquarters  and  one  infantry  division  of 
four  bridgades  of  four  battalions  each. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  maintains  that 
the  same  standards  should  apply  to  the  status  of 
the  forces  to  be  left  on  each  side  of  the  cease-fire 
line. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  considers  that  a 
force  of  no  more  than  four  infantry  battalions, 
with  the  necessary  administrative  units,  should 
remain  on  each  side  of  the  cease-fire  line  at  the 
end  of  the  demilitarization  progi-amme.  Pakistan, 
however,  agreed  that  some  slight  difference  in 
the  strength  or  description  of  the  two  forces  should 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  an  agreement  being 
reached. 

With  regard  to  the  Plebiscite  Administrator, 
the  report  states  on  page  34 : 

fa)  Tile  Government  of  India  considers  that  tlie  pro- 
posals concerning  the  appuinlnicnt  of  the  I'leliiscite  Ad- 
ministrator should  be  (Hiiitti'd  I'rom  the  agreement.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Iranian  t;(]vernnient,  they  would  be  more 
appropriately  included  in  proposals  that  deal  specifically 
and  in  detai"l  with  the  holding  of  the  plebiscite  and  con- 
nected matters. 

(b)  The  Government  of  Pakistan  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  appointing  the  Plebiscite  Administrator 
formally  to  office  as  much  in  advance  of  the  linal  day  of 
demilitarization  as  possible. 

From  this  analysis,  the  following  conclusions  are 
drawn  in  the  report : 

Due  to  the  situation  prevailing  on  the  sub-continent, 
as  exiilained  in  Chapters  II  and  III,  it  was  not  possible 
to  effect  demilitarization  during  the  time  available  lo 
the  United  Nations  reiu-esentative  under  his  terms  of 
reference. 

The  United  Nations  representative  has  set  forth  in 
Chapter  III  the  main  differences  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, not  only  in  regard  to  their  interpretation  and 
execution  of  the  Uncip's  resolutions  of  IH  .\ugust  1948 
and  n  .lanuary  1940  concerning  the  demilitarization,  but 
also  in  regard  to  points  of  difference  between  the  parties 
concerning  the  proposals  made  by  him  for  an  agreement 
on  a  plan  for  demilitarization.  The  United  Nations 
reprcsciiliitive  coMsiders  that,  by  doing  so.  he  has  carried 
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out  the  instructions  contained  in  paragraph  5  of  the 
resolution  of  30  March  1951  of  the  Security  Council. 

Replies  to  Proposals 

It  is  with  satisfaction  and  hope  that  the  United  Nations 
representative  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  Prime  Minis- 
ters of  India  and  Pakistan,  in  their  replies  to  his  proposals 
for  an  agreement,  expressed  their  willingness  to : 

(a)  Reaffirm  their  determination  not  to  resort  to 
force     .     .     . 

(b)  Agree  that  each  Government,  on  its  part, 
will  .  .  .  urge  all  its  citizens  .  .  .  not  to  make 
warlike  statements     .     .     . 

(c)  Reaffirm  their  will  to  observe  the  cease-fire    .    .   . 

(d)  Reaffirm  their  acceptance  of  the  principle  that 
the  question  of  the  accessinn  of  the  State  of  .Jaminu 
and  Kashmir  to  India  or  Pakistan  will  be  decided 
tlirougb  the  democratic  method  of  a  free  and  impartial 
plel)iscite  und 'r  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 
Considering  the  results  of  the  informal  consultations 

held  by  the  United  Nations  representative  with  the  Gov- 
ernments of  India  and  Pakistan,  and  the  written  replies 
received  from  the  two  Governments  to  his  letter  of  7 
September  1951,  and  considering  further  the  points  of 
difference  formulated  at  the  end  of  Chapter  III  of  this 
report,  the  United  Nations  representative  h.is  come  to 
the  conclusicin  that,  alth(iu;;h  he  does  not  underestimate 
the  dilliiiilties,  the  pnssibility  of  arriving  at  a  basis  of 
agreement  between  the  two  Governments  is  not  excluded. 
With  regard  to  recommendations,  the  report  states  the 
following : 

Recommendations 

"Accordingly,  the  United  Nations  representative  rec- 
ommends to  the  Security  Council : 

1.  That  the  Security  Council  call  upon  the  Governments 
of  India  and  Pakistan  to  take  immediately  all  measures 
to  improve  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  by 
avoiding  any  increase  of  their  military  potential  in  the 
State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  and  by  instructing  their 
official  .spokesmen  and  urging  all  their  citizens,  organiza- 
tions, publications  and  radio  stations  not  to  make  war- 
like statements  or  statements  calculated  to  incite  the 
people  of  either  nation  to  make  war  against  the  other  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir : 

2.  That  the  Security  Council  consider  the  possibility  of 
a  renewed  effort  being  made  to  obtain  an  agreement — may 
I  emphasize  oral  agreement — of  the  parties  to  a  plan  for 
effecting  the  demilitarization  of  the  State  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir ; 

3.  If  the  Security  Council  decides  that  a  renewed  effort 
to  obtain  an  agreement  should  be  made,  it  might  consider 
to  instruct  a  United  Nations  representative  to  implement 
its  decision  by  continuing  the  negotiations  with  the  Gov- 
ernments of  India  and  Pakistan  in  order  to  obtain  an 
agreement  of  the  parties  to  a  plan  for  effecting  the  demili- 
tarization of  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir.  Such 
negotiations  should  be  carried  out  at  the  seat  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  and  the  Council  should  instruct  the  United 
Nations  representative  to  report  to  the  Council  within 
six  w-eeks." 


Results  of  Early  Agreement  Emphasized 

The  United  Nations  representative,  in  making 
these  tliree  recommendations,  because  of  his  faith 
in  tlio  two  Governments,  wishes  now  to  make  an 
additionid  inirely  per.sonal  statement  to  emphasize 
the  possible  far-reaching  residls  of  an  early  agree- 
ment on  tlie  imjilomentation  of  the  provisions  for 
demilitarization  to  the  iH'0]do  of  Janunu  and 
Kashmir,  to  the  ]ieoi)!eof  India  and' Pakistan,  and 
to  the  people  of  the  world.  i 
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With  respect  to  the  vahie  of  a  settlement  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Jaiiiniu  ami  Kashmir,  the 
Srst  significant  result  which  would  proceed  from 
in  agi'eement  would  be  the  exercise  by  the  people 
)f  Jammu  and  Kashmir  of  the  promised  right  of 
ielf-determination  for  which  they  have  been 
mxiously  waiting  for  three  yeai-s.  It  would  rec- 
)gnize  the  enduring  idea  that,  in  the  long  run, 
he  sovereignty  which  proceeds  from  princes  is 
iubject  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  who,  after 
dl,  under  God,  are  the  highest  sovereignty.  Any 
;tatus  based  on  the  compulsions  of  force  by  either 
lation  or  on  the  attrition  of  long  delays  in  set- 
lement  would  not  be  permanently  accepted  by  the 
leople  of  the  State  or  of  either  nation,  would  not 
)e  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  spirit  of 
he  United  Nations,  would  not  have  the  support 
)f  the  moral  opinion  of  mankind,  and  therefore 
ould  not  long  endure. 

As  a  practical  matter,  without  fulfillment  of  the 
)romised  right  of  self-determination  through  the 
lemocratic  method  of  a  free  and  impartial  plebi- 
cite  to  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Jnited  Nations,  the  continuing  dispute,  as  has 
leen  well  said,  would  become  a  running  sore, 
rhich  would  tend  to  drain  away  resources  and 
nergies  to  the  damage  of  the  State  and  the  i^eo- 
>les  of  both  nations. 

Furthermore,  an  agreement  on  the  provisions 
or  actual  demilitarization  as  a  fair  condition  for 
lolding  a  free  plebiscite  would  obviously  be  wel- 
omed  by  many  peoples  of  Asia  who,  out  of  their 
ong  and  recently  victorious  struggles  for  self- 
letermination,  have  a  most  sympathetic  concern. 
Hich  an  agreement  would  give  a  lift  to  the  spirit 
if  peoples  anywhere  struggling  to  be  free. 

As  to  the  value  of  a  settlement  to  the  peoples 
<f  both  nations,  the  chief  road-block  in  the  way 
if  the  co-operation  of  India  and  Pakistan  is  the 
Kashmir  dispute.  The  prior  settlement  of  the 
Lishmir  dispute  would  help  clear  the  way  for  the 
ettlement  of  other  disputes  of  importance  to  the 
ife  of  millions  of  people  in  India  and  Pakistan. 
Vithout  knowledge  of  and  without  any  thought 
n  my  part  of  going  into  the  merits  of  any  other 
lisputes,  it  is  appropriate  to  point  out  that  the 
mportance  of  the  other  disputes  adds  even  more 
0  the  high  importance  of  settling  the  Kashmir 
ispute.  The  settlement  of  the  dispute  about 
v'hich  there  is  the  most  bitterness  would  remove 
he  main  barrier  to  the  spirit  of  co-operation  be- 
ween  India  and  Pakistan  necessary  for  the  set- 
,lement  of  the  disputes  over  evacuee  property  and 
.'aterways.  In  pointing  out  the  importance  of 
lie  disputes  over  evacuee  property  and  waterways, 

mean  only  to  emphasize  the  higher  importance 
f  first  settling  the  Kashmir  dispute. 

The  lack  of  settlement  of  the  evacuee  property 
5sue  gives  millions  of  people,  including  their 
amilies  and  friends,  a  deep  sense  of  grievance 
nd  injustice  which  is  damaging  to  the  creative 
^lergies  and  hopes  of  both  peoples.     These  refu- 
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gees  from  communal  slaughter,  uprooted  from  the 
land,  who  passed  or  counter-passed  each  other  on 
the  trek  from  one  country  into  the  other,  have 
called  forth  the  heroic  efforts  of  both  nations  for 
their  rehabilitation.  To  assuage  some  of  the  sor- 
row in  their  hearts  and  the  hon-or  in  their  memo- 
ries, an  agreement  to  adjust  for  them  in  their  new 
country  the  values  of  their  lands,  homes,  shops 
and  other  property  left  behind  in  the  old  country 
would  relieve  some  of  the  tension  between  the  two 
peoples  and  add  to  the  productive  energies  and 
morale  of  both  nations. 

The  co-operative  spirit,  enhanced  by  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Kashmir  dispute,  would  also  likely 
facilitate  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  over  rivers 
and  canals.  This  dispute  is  another  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  co-operation  of  India  and  Pakistan 
in  the  development  of  a  programme  for  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  water  resources  to  the  advantage 
of  both.  Too  much  the  waters  from  the  hills  and 
mountains  wash  away  the  precious  topsoils,  pile 
up  the  silt  in  the  rivers,  and  go  their  wasteful  way 
to  the  sea.  The  river  valley  systems  can  be  co- 
operatively developed  for  the  storing  of  the  vast 
water  resources,  the  conservation  of  the  soils,  the 
irrigation  and  reclamation  of  the  lands  for  the 
production  of  foods  and  fibres  and  for  the  genera- 
tion of  power  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  whole  subcontinent.  Out  into  the 
waste  places  and  up  the  hillsides  would  move  the 
mills  and  factories  with  their  creative  power,  and 
down  from  the  hills  would  come  tumbling  the  riv- 
ers for  the  electrification  of  civilization  cleanly 
charged  with  the  potentials  for  the  production  of 
foods,  fibres,  goods,  books,  leisure,  culture  and 
something  more  of  the  good  life  for  the  further 
self-development  of  the  high  natural  and  spiritual 
cajjacities  of  the  people  of  India  and  Pakistan. 

During  the  past  several  months,  along  with  my 
task  of  finding  out  the  present  differences  between 
the  two  nations  over  Kashmir,  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  find  out  their  historic  differences  in  funda- 
mental ideas  and  ways  of  life.  I  have  read 
through  scores  of  books  and  piles  of  related  mate- 
rial, talked  with  many  people  in  my  line  of  duty 
and  observed  the  life  and  scenes  about  me.  I  have, 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  my  time,  my  ability 
and  opportunity,  tried  to  dig  deep  into  the  cen- 
turies to  find  the  origin  and  depth  of  these  dif- 
ferences. 

Though  still  in  the  midst  of  explorations,  even 
the  fragments  of  my  findings  move  me  to  say  that 
it  is  important  for  the  peoples  of  the  subcontinent 
and  the  world  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
promptly  by  the  two  Governments  and  by  the 
United  Nations  to  settle  this  crucial  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  peoples.  Despite  all  the  history, 
experience  and  hopes  which  the  two  peoples  have 
long  had  in  common,  a  present  crucial  dispute  too 
long  unsettled  might  become  so  heavily  charged 
as  to  connect  the  currents  of  present  differences 
with  the  high  potentials  of  profound  historic  dif- 
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ferences.  An  unsettled  dispute  over  Kashmir 
must  not  be  allowed  to  overspread  and  engulf  two 
nations  in  the  horrors  of  fratricidal  strife.  Dis- 
putes dragging  along  over  demilitarization  in 
one  State  must  not  be  allowed  to  drift  into  an 
unintended  catastrophe  for  a  whole  subcontinent. 
A  local  spark  must  not  become  a  global  conflagra- 
tion. It  would  be  tragic  for  all  peoples  for  the 
conditions  on  the  subcontinent  either  to  drift  or 
to  explode  into  war  which  would  be  ruinous  for 
botli  nations  and  disastrous  for  the  woi'ld. 

The  damaging  results  of  unsettled  disputes  and 
the  vast  human  needs  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
the  people  of  the  two  nations  emphasize  the  need 
in  the  mind  and  hearts  of  men  and  women  of 
goodwill  in  both  India  and  Pakistan  for  a  settle- 
ment of  this  most  crucial  dispute.  Furthermore, 
the  mutually  destructive  fears,  bitter  memories 
and  profound  differences  make  imperative  the 
finding  of  moral  substitutes  through  the  develop- 
ment of  projects  for  creative  international  co- 
operation between  the  two  peoples.  International 
conferences  between  leaders  and  representatives 
of  the  two  peoples  can  promote  the  co-operative 
development  of  water  resources,  hydro-electric 
power,  economic  programmes,  scientific  research, 
health  projects,  university  exchange,  intercol- 
legiate sports,  youth  conferences,  women's  as- 
sociations, civic  clubs  and  in  every  other  funda- 
mental field  of  international  co-operation  for  a 
freer  and  fairer  life.  With  full  and  final  accept- 
ance of  each  other's  national  independence  and 
with  full  loyalty  to  their  own  high  spiritual 
heritage  and  indigenous  ways  of  life,  the  two 
peoples  have  opportunities  for  the  needed  positive 
programmes  of  co-operation  as  various  as  the  life 
of  the  people  on  the  long  peninsula  between  the 
seas,  as  wide  in  scope  as  the  vast  subcontinent,  as 
annual  as  the  monsoons  and  as  high  as  the 
mountains  from  which  come  the  watei's  of  life 
for  the  people. 

An  agreement  on  the  provisions  for  the  demili- 
tarization of  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
may  jirovide  the  example  of  international  co- 
operation for  peace  for  which  the  peoples  of  the 
world  hope  in  their  day's  work  and  pray  in  the 
sanctuary  of  their  hearts.  The  leaders  and  the 
peoples  of  India  and  Pakistan  want  peace.  Yet 
these  two  great  peoples  are  turned  from  a  larger 
realization  of  their  far-visioned  programmes  by 
fears  of  possible  war  on  the  subcontinent.  The 
great  masses  of  the  i)eople  of  the  British  Common- 
wealtli,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  and 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  want  peace. 
Nevertlieless  a  billion  and  a  half  people  in  two 
opposing  worlds  are  turned  from  a  larger  fulfill- 
ment of  their  humane  programmes  by  the  fears  of 
a  third  world  war. 

The  intellectual,  political  and  spiritual  leaders 
of  India  and  Pakistan  have  the  most  strategic  op- 
portunity through  tlie  settlement  of  a  complex  and 
stubborn  dispute  to  give  to  the  United  Nations  and 
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to  the  peoples  of  the  world  a  desperately  needed 
example  of  international  co-operation  for  free- 
dom, self-determination  and  peace. 

The  United  Nations,  with  all  its  growing  pains 
and  frustrations,  is  the  only  international  body 
for  the  settlement  of  the  most  difficult  interna- 
tional disputes.  The  failure  of  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  such  deep  disputes  has  involved  the  world 
in  tragedies  too  terrible  to  risk  again.  The 
United  Nations,  with  all  its  defects,  is  neverthe- 
less, with  its  multilateral  procedures  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  complex  disputes,  still  the 
Ijest  hope  of  the  peoples  for  peace. 

The  call  comes  to  the  peoples  and  the  leadei's  of 
India  and  Pakistan  not  only  from  the  United  Na- 
tions but  also  from  the  homes  and  the  common  life 
and  hopes  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  be- 
ings all  over  the  earth  who  toil  in  the  fields  and 
factories,  people  in  the  villages,  towns  and  cities, 
mothers  and  fathers  in  homes,  refugees  without 
homes,  sons  and  daughters  dreaming  of  homes  of 
their  own,  children  in  schools  and  without  schools 
and  the  un-numbered  millions  of  human  beings 
disinherited  by  war  and  hate.  The  call  comes 
from  the  people  of  our  common  human  family 
around  the  earth  who  hope  for  homes  and  work  in 
freedom  and  peace  for  themselves  and  their 
children. 

On  the  vast  Asian  peninsula  between  the  seas 
guarded  by  the  highest  mountains  on  this  earth, 
developed  one  of  the  most  advanced  ancient  civili- 
zations of  prehistoric  times.  Out  of  the  basic 
Dravidian-Indo- Aryan  stocks  with  Greco-Scyth- 
ian, Arab,  Persian,  Turco-Afghan,  Moghul  and 
British  elements  and  influences  have  cVeveloped 
the  peoples  of  India  and  Pakistan.  The  Portu- 
guese, the  Dutch,  the  Fi-ench  and  more  especially 
the  British  made  the  subcontinent  an  interde- 
pendent part  of  the  great  Commercial  Revolution 
by  which  the  new  lands  of  America  and  the  old 
lands  of  India  and  the  East  became  the  mighty 
pivots  upon  which  the  medieval  turned  to  the  mod- 
ern world.  The  Hindu  epics,  traditions  and  folk 
dramas,  the  Koran,  the  Islamic  traditions,  the  as- 
similations of  great  religions;  the  values  and 
treasures  of  great  languages  and  literatures;  the 
principles  of  the  common  law  and  the  fundamen- 
tal right  of  the  common  man,  the  struggles  of  the 
people  on  that  subcontinent,  the  foundations  of 
their  own  ancient  spiritual  heritage  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  liberties,  federalism  and  parlia- 
mentary government  of  the  basically  humane  peo- 
ple against  whose  imperial  rule  the  people  of  the 
subcontinent  struggled — all  are  now  combined  to- 
gether in  the  ancient  heritage  and  fresh  hopes  of 
the  great  peoples  of  India  and  Pakistan. 

From  the  heritage  and  hopes,  life  and  struggles 
of  these  peoples,  great  leadership  has  developed 
from  the  times  of  Ashoka  to  Gandhi  to  Nehru  and 
from  the  days  of  Akbar  to  Jinnah  to  Liaqat  Ali 
Khan.  Out  of  the  crossing  of  ancient  faiths  and 
modern  science,  old  customs  and  modern  democ- 
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racy,  frustrations  and  hopes,  patient  sufferings 
and  victorious  struggles  in  great  causes,  have  de- 
veloped some  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  our  time, 
always  overburdened,  sometimes  baflSed  but  never 
daunted  on  that  subcontinent  as  they  grapple  with 
the  problems  of  poverty,  hunger,  disease,  illit- 
eracy, religious  intolerance,  caste,  class  and  ex- 
ploitation of  untold  millions  of  people  struggling 
toward  a  higher  freedom. 

On  the  southern  subcontinent  of  Asia  and  in 
many  lands  East  and  AVest,  men  and  women  of 
good  will  are  woi-king  and  hoping  through  the 
long  days  and  nights  against  the  desperate  hours 
of  a  darkening  age  to  redirect  the  possibilities  of 
the  self-destruction  of  civilization  to  the  poten- 
tialities of  creative  co-operation  of  nations  in  a 
great  adventure  of  the  human  spirit  through  the 
United  Nations,  pioneering  along  the  far  frontiers 
of  the  vast  wilderness  of  our  yet  iinmastered 
civilization. 

As  a  key  part  of  this  forward  movement  of 
freedom,  an  agreement  on  the  provisions  for  the 
actual  demilitarization  of  the  State  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir,  by  preparing  the  way  for  a  free 
and  impartial  plebiscite  and  the  self-determina- 
tion of  the  people,  would  prepare  the  way  for  the 
settlement  of  other  disputes  and  the  larger  co- 
operation of  the  Governments  and  peoples  of 
India  and  Pakistan ;  w^ould  strengthen  the  demo- 
cratic and  moral  ties  of  the  Indonesian,  Southern 
Asian,  North  African,  South-Eastern  European 
and  Mediterranean  world,  not  as  a  bloc  but  as  a 
spiritual  force  for  freedom  and  peace,  and  might 
bring  about  a  reorientation  of  the  relations  of 
East  and  West  for  a  decisively  human  turn  in 
the  tragic  history  of  our  times. 

The  great  leadership  of  the  peoples  of  India 
and  Pakistan  by  the  settlement  of  this  crucial 
dispute  might  set  in  motion  a  spiritual  chain 
reaction  which,  we  pray,  would  encompass  the 
earth  with  the  moral  power  of  mankind  in  behalf 
of  human  freedom,  the  self-determination  of 
people  and  the  co-operation  of  nations  for  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Through  the  settlement  of  the  Kashmir  dispute, 
through  the  mutual  respect  of  the  national  in- 
dependence and  high  values  of  both  peoples  by 
both  peoples,  and  through  the  co-operation  of 
both  nations  in  their  far-visioned  educational, 
agricultural,  industrial,  social,  scientific,  medical 
and  humane  programmes  for  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity, the  more  abundant  and  spiritual  life  of 
all  their  people,  may  I  re-adapt,  in  a  spirit  of 
brotherhood  with  both  great  peoples,  a  hope  which 
I  once  expressed  for  my  own  beloved  country. 

May  India  and  Pakistan  be  nations  in  which,  in 
the  larger  fulfilment  of  their  own  ancient  heritage 
and  youthful  hopes,  in  response  to  their  own 
great  leaders,  the  people  more  and  more  become 
brothers  in  the  sight  of  God  and  in  the  human 
heart;  where  the  lowest  and  the  highest  and  all 
the  people  equally  together  have  the  freedom  to 


struggle  for  a  higher  freedom  and  where  life 
is  made  richer  by  the  vigour  and  variety  of  the 
differences  of  the  people;  where  the  answer  to 
error  is  not  terror,  and  the  response  to  a  difference 
in  religion,  race,  colour,  economic  condition  or 
social  status  is  not  discrimination,  exploitation  or 
intimidation ;  where  and  when  men  are  free  the 
way  of  progress  is  not  subversion,  the  respect  for 
the  past  is  not  reaction,  and  the  hope  of  the  future 
is  not  revolution;  where  the  majority  is  without 
tyranny,  the  minority  without  fear,  and  all  people 
have  hope  for  freedom,  peace  and  brotherhood 
in  the  long  human  pilgrimage,  under  God,  toward 
one  world  neighbourhood  of  human  brotherhood. 
An  agreement  regarding  the  provisions  for  the 
demilitarization  of  the  State  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  would  be  one  decisive  step  toward  the 
fulfilment  of  this  long  hope,  to  which  India  and 
Pakistan  and  the  nations  of  the  world  are  com- 
mitted by  the  noble  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 
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Security  Council  Considers  the  Anglo-Iranian  Case 


Statement  hy  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin 
V.  S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  ^ 


Mr.  President:  We  are  proceeding  under  those 
provisions  of  the  Charter  by  which  the  Security 
Council  explores  the  possibilities  of  settling  dis- 
putes between  nations  by  pacific  means.  Today, 
and  at  previous  meetings  of  the  Council  on  this 
question,  even  in  fact  during  the  debate  on  the 
adoption  of  the  agenda,  considerable  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  competence  of  the  Security 
Council.  Some  members  of  the  Council  have  ex- 
pressed doubts  on  this  score  and  other  representa- 
tives who  have  spoken  here,  including  the  distin- 
guished Prime  Minister  of  Iran  have  positively 
denied  the  competence  of  the  Council  to  deal  with 
the  question. 

ify  Government  feels  that  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  competence  of  the  Council  in  this 
case  because  there  clearly  exists  a  dispute  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Iran  the  continuance  of 
which  is  likely  to  endanger  international  peace  and 
security. 

I  intend  to  refer  to  the  nature  of  the  dispute 
undertaking  to  point  out  that  it  is  of  that  nature 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Charter  giving  jurisdic- 
tion for  action  by  the  Security  Council.  Also,  I 
intend  to  refer  to  the  identity  of  the  parties,  that 
is,  that  the  parties  before  us  are  states,  the  parties 
to  this  dispute  are  states.  Then,  of  course,  I  wish 
to  try  to  present  the  views  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  competence  of  the  Security  Council 
in  this  issue.  For  this  jiurpose  I  employ,  as  I 
think  we  are  all  employing,  the  actions  and  state- 
ments of  officials  of  the  Governments  of  the  two 
countries.  Of  the  two  parties  to  the  dispute,  only 
Iran  has  denied  the  competence  of  the  Council 
to  deal  with  it.  Therefore,  I  recall  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Council  some  of  the  statements  which 
have  been  made  by  His  Excellency  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Iran.  s])eaking  at  this  table. 

The  I'rime  Minister  told  us  on  October  15  that 
the  Parliament  of  Iran  enacted  legislation  to  na- 

'  Miide  before  the  Set'iirity  Council  on  Oct.  17  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on 
tlie  same  date. 


tionalize  the  oil  industry  in  that  country.  He 
then  told  us  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Government 
of  Iran  to  put  that  legislation  into  execution.  He 
informed  us  that  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company 
had  objected  to  the  measures  proposed  to  be  taken 
by  the  Government  of  Iran.  The  Prime  Minister 
recounted  this  history  as  follows : 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  laws  for  the  nationalization  of 
the  oil  industry  by  the  Majlis,  the  Iranian  Government 
and  the  Mixed  Parliamentary  Oil  Committee,  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  Senate  and  the  Majlis,  who  were 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  made  every 
effort  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  respecting 
the  "takeover"  of  the  installations  of  the  former  company, 
the  settlement  of  its  accounts,  the  arrangement  of  com- 
pensation payments  and  the  settlement  of  the  question  of 
the  sale  of  oil  to  former  customers,  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  was  the  most  important.  The  attempt  was 
made  to  solve  these  problems  in  a  friendly  manner  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  former  Anglo-Iranian  Oil 
Company.  When  the  former  company  expressed  a  desire 
for  negotiations,  the  Iranian  Government  complied  with 
the  request  wholeheartedly.  However,  the  delegation 
which  represented  the  former  company,  after  several  pre- 
liminary meetings,  submitted  a  proposal  which  showed 
how  far  it  was  from  being  willing  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith.  Its  proposal  was  the  following:  all  the  establish- 
ments and  assets  of  the  former  oil  company  in  Iran  should 
be  transferred  to  the  National  Iranian  Oil  Company;  this 
latter  company  should  transfer  the  said  installatimis  and 
assets  to  a  third  company  which  would  be  formed  by  the 
former  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company.  This  proposal  was 
not  only  contrary  to  the  oil  nationalization  laws,  but  in- 
volved a  revival  of  the  former  company  in  a  new  guise. 
For  that  reason,  the  Iranian  Government  took  the  view 
that  a  continuation  of  negotiations  would  be  absolutely 
fruitless,  and  they  were  broken  off. 

Was  there  a  dispute  I  The  Government  of  Iran 
proceeded  following  these  events  with  imple- 
mentation of  the  nationalization  legislation.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Government  of  Iran  conducted 
negotiations  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  concerning  the  oil  problem.  The 
Iranian  Prime  Minister  referred  several  times  in 
his  statement  to  these  negotiations.  At  one  point 
he  said : 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries preceding  the  United  Kingdom  complaint  to  the  Se- 
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curity  Counoil,  ruy  GoTeniment  manifested  the  utmost 
good  will  and  submitted  sound  and  constructive  proposals 
regarding  the  methods  of  fixing  compensation  and  the 
sale  of  oil  to  Great  Britain.  This  conciliatory  attitude 
has  however  proven  fruitless  and  resulted  only  in  a  waste 
of  time,  and  the  interruption  of  the  flow  of  the  Iranian 
oil  to  its  previous  markets  as  well  as  aggravating  Iran's 
economic  difficulties.  I  wish  once  again  to  declare  em- 
phatically that  my  government  is  quite  willing  to  reopen 
direct  negotiations  on  the  two  points  just  mentioned  as 
soon  as  the  United  Kingdom  government  shows  a  real 
desire  and  intention  to  reach  a  settlement. 

Aren't  we  talking  abont  states? 
Then  the  distinguished  Prime  Minister  of  Iran 
had  this  statement : 

The  American  Ambassador  in  Iran  on  July  9,  1951, 
handed  the  Government  a  note  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  which  the  President 
expressed  his  interest  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
question  in  dispute.  He  offered  to  send  Mr.  Averell  Har- 
riman  to  Iran  as  a  special  envoy  to  discuss  the  question 
with  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Government.'  The 
Iranian  Government,  out  of  deep  appreciation  of  the  good 
will  shown  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  informed  him  in  reply  ^  of  its  readiness  to  start 
negotiations  at  once  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
controversy,  provided  that  the  national  rights  of  Iran 
were  fully  respected  in  accordance  with  the  oil  national- 
ization laws.  It  also  declared  its  readiness  to  extend  a 
cordial  welcome  to  Mr.  Averell  Harriman. 

Mr.  Harriman  arrived  in  Teheran  on  July  15,  1951. 
He  recommended  that  negotiations  be  begun  in  Teheran 
with  the  British  Government  delegation  which  was  to 
come  there  for  tliat  purpose.  After  sevenil  meetings  with 
Mr.  Harriman,  it  was  agreed  that  the  following  formula 
should  be  forwarded  through  Mr.  Harriman,  on  behalf 
of  the  Iranian  Government,  to  the  United  Kingdom  Gov- 
ernment, as  a  new  basis  for  negotiations : 

1.  In  ca.se  the  United  Kingdom  Government  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  former  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  formally 
recognizes  the  principle  of  the  nationalization  of  the  oil 
industry  in  Iran,  the  Iranian  Government  is  prepared 
to  start  negotiations  with  the  representatives  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  who  would  act  on  behalf 
of  the  former  company. 

2.  That  the  United  Kingdom  Government  prior  to  the 
departure  of  its  delegation  to  Iran  shall  formally  recog- 
nize the  nationalization  of  the  oil  industry  in  Iran. 

Now,  note,  please,  the  reservation  in  here.  We 
must  deal  in  an  attempt  at  exercising  peacemaking 
functions  with  the  utmost  fairness,  and  I  propose 
to  treat  the  statements  of  this  distinguished 
gentleman  who  has  come  here  from  Iran  in  a 
light  most  favorable  to  him.  Yet,  I  claim  that  it 
is  my  duty  to  place  the  rule  of  law  upon  the  facts 
in  arriving  at  the  decision  of  the  competence  of 
this  Council.  The  rule  of  law  in  this  particular 
instance  is  that  it  does  not  any  the  less  represent 
two  governments  disputing  over  this  matter  be- 
cause one  of  them  represents  a  great  industry  of 
its  countrv.  It  is  a  part  of  the  obligations  of 
'  sovereignty  to  protect  and  defend  the  honor,  the 
property,  the  rights  and  the  lives  of  a  country's 
citizens  wherever  tliey  are  in  the  world. 

Here  again  these  parties,  though  this  reserva- 
tion is  made,  and  obviously  for  the  purpose  of 
undertaking  to  say  that  this  is  not  a  dispute  be- 

■  BruETlN  of  Jvilv  28,  1951,  p.  129. 
'  IbiiL.  p.  130. 
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tween  two  governments,  but  lietween  a  govern- 
ment and  a  private  corporation,  nevertheless,  we 
have  the  fact  that  it  is  a  dispute  between  two 
governments  related  to  the  property  of  the  citizens 
of  one  of  those  governments  and  the  claim  of 
serious  sufferings  within  the  other  government 
which  I  claim  to  have  been  the  cause  for  the 
nationalization  of  the  industry. 

The  Prime  Minister  in  the  same  statement  re- 
ferred to  a  subsequent  exchange  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Iran  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
account  which  the  Prime  Minister  of  Iran  thus 
gave  to  the  Security  Council  of  the  facts  leacling 
up  to  our  consideration  of  the  matter  here  gives 
clear  illustration  of  well-known  principles  and 
procedures  of  international  law  when  one  govern- 
ment takes  measures  wliich  affect  adversely  the 
interest  of  the  nationals  of  another,  and  when  the 
foreign  national  is  unable  to  obtain  satisfaction 
that  national's  own  government  may  espouse  his 
claim  and  endeavor  to  settle  in  negotiations  with 
the  government  of  the  first  country.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  happened  here.  The  Govermnent  of 
Iran  adopted  measures  of  nationalization  bearing 
directly'  on  the  business  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil 
Company.  After  discussion  between  the  company 
and  the  Government  of  Iran  in  which  no  settle- 
ment wa.s  reached,  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran  on  this  matter. 

As  we  have  seen,  from  the  statements  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Iran,  the  negotiations  between 
the  two  countries  have  not,  so  far,  produced  a 
settlement.  In  referring  to  the  dispute  between 
the  two  countries,  the  Prime  Minister  stated  on 
October  15  as  follows : 

The  United  Kingdom  Government  however  has  chosen 
to  act  in  violation  of  international  law  and  seeking  to 
usurp  our  sovereign  rights  in  matters  of  domestic  con- 
cern has  interfered  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Iran. 

Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  that — a  dispute 
between  governments. 

Their  unlawful  intervention  has  taken  various  forms. 
They  have  sought  to  incite  internal  dissension  and  sedi- 
tion and  to  instigate  strikes.  They  have  sought  to  intimi- 
date us  b.v  using  warships  Just  beyond  our  coastal  waters 
and  by  sending  land  and  air  forces  to  the  vicinity  of 
Iran. 

Well,  now,  it  wasn't  a  private  corporation  that 
sent  war  ships. 

When  the  Government  of  Iran  announced  that 
it  was  withdrawing  in  the  immediate  future  the 
resident  permits  of  the  British  staff  at  Abadan,  the 
Govermnent  of  the  United  Kingdom  brought  the 
matter  to  the  Security  Council.*  In  view  of  all 
these  circumstances,  my  (irovernment  believes  the 
conclusion  is  inescapable  that  a  dispute  exists  be- 
tween two  Governments — the  United  Kingdom 
and  Iran — the  contiiuiance  of  which  is  likely  to 
endanger  international  peace  and  security. 

*  Bui.LE-nN  of  Oct.  8,  1951,  p.  584.  For  a  revision  of  the 
U.K.  resolution  see  U.N.  doc.  S/23.58,  Rev.  2  of  Oct.  17, 19.jl. 
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At  this  point,  I  wish  to  refer  again  to  some  state- 
ments on  that  question  of  the  nature  of  this  dispute 
as  being  of  the  nature  spoken  of  in  article  33  of 
the  Cliartcr,  when  it  says  the  "parties  to  any  dis- 
pute, the  continuance  of  which  is  likely  to  endan- 
ger the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  shall,  first  of  all,  seek  a  solution  by  nego- 
tiation, enquiry,  mediation,  conciliation,  arbitra- 
tion, judicial  settlement,  resort  to  regional  agen- 
cies or  arrangements,  or  other  peaceful  means  of 
their  own  choice."  And,  so  they  did.  They  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  that  provision 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Now,  how  was  this  dispute  characterized?  Of 
what  nature  was  this  dispute  as  revealed  in  the 
statement  of  facts  by  His  Excellency  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Iran  ?  I  have  several  quotes  I  would 
like  to  get  into  the  record  being  directly  and  pro- 
batively  on  that  question. 

The  movement  which  is  manifesting  itself  in  Iran  is 
supported  by  a  people  fully  conscious  of  its  rights.  The 
Iranian  national  is  determined  to  use  this  vital  resource 
■which  is  a  part  of  his  national  patrimony  to  raise  his 
standard  of  living  and  thus  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace. 
In  order  to  reach  this  goal  Iran  expects  the  aid  and  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  peace-loving  na- 
tions which  are  its  members.  The  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  high  principles  contained  in  it  require 
member  states  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  Iran  today. 
That  is  the  true  meaning  of  international  cooperation 
for  the  promotion  of  social  advancement  which  is  the 
very  basis  of  the  Charter. 

Of  course,  this  argument  is  followed  and  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  the  claim  that  the  Secu- 
rity Council  does  not  have  competence  and  that 
the  Security  Council  would  help  the  cause  of  peace 
by  dismissing  this  matter  from  its  consideration 
entirely  and  leaving  it  alone,  doing  nothing  after 
the  parties  have  thus  far  failed  and  brought  it  to 
the  Security  Council  for  help,  for  aid — after  one 
party  has,  excuse  me ;  only  one  party  has  and  that 
is  the  United  Kingdom,  and  against  the  protest  of 
Iran. 

Quoting  the  Prime  Minister  further: 

In  our  conduct  and  in  our  approach  to  the  problem  of 
international  relations,  we  are  animated  by  the  hope  that 
International  law  and  international  organization  may 
gradually  be  perfected,  by  the  hope  that  they  will  eventu- 
ally succeed  in  extending  protection  to  the  rights  of  all 
nations,  the  little  as  well  as  the  big,  and  will  so  acquire 
that  power  and  authority  which  they  require  to  be  truly 
the  guardian  of  iieace,  and  the  instruments  of  coopera- 
tion between  nation  and  nation. 

Wliat  was  hovering  in  liis  mind  when  he  made 
that  statement  ?  Was  he  referring  to  peace  or  not  ? 
Did  he  have  in  mind  that  the  situation  if  continued 
might  give  rise  to  a  dispute  that  might  challenge 
the  peace  of  the  world'?  Well,  to  quote  the  Prime 
JNIinister  further: 

Whatever  danger  to  peace  there  may  be  lies  in  the 
actions  of  the  United  Kingdom  Government. 

Was  there  danger  in  his  estimation?  Is  there 
now  ? 


By  overt  display  of  force  It  has  sought  to  keep  us  from 
exercising  our  sovereign  authority  over  our  natural 
resources.  It  has  made  ominous  gestures  such  as  the 
dispatch  of  paratroops  to  nearby  places  and  of  vessels  of 
war  to  the  vicinity  of  our  coastal  waters.  The  irrespon- 
sible threats  to  land  forces  in  Iran  might  have  had  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  by  lighting  the  flames  of 
another  world  war.  For  those  consequences  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  would  alone  be  responsible.  Iran 
has  stationed  no  gunboats  in  the  Thames. 

If,  however,  as  had  been  publicly  declared,  these  tactics 
have  been  abandoned,  there  is  no  longer  any  likelihood 
of  a  menace  to  international  peace  and  security,  and  It 
is  not  clear  how  the  United  Kingdom  Government  would 
have  the  hardihood  to  press  its  complaint  in  the  Security 
Council  on  that  ground. 

There  is  the  question  right  there.  Wl\o  decides, 
who  determines  whether  there  is  a  threat  to  peace? 
Who  has  been  imposed  with  the  tremendous 
responsibility  of  making  an  inquiry  and  finding 
out  whether  there  is  a  threat  to  the  peace  or  not? 

Is  the  question  before  us  free  from  doubt  on 
this  challenge  of  competence  or  do  we  have  a  very 
serious  question  provoked  by  the  statement  of  facts 
made  by  the  distinguished  Prime  Minister  of 
Iran? 

Continuing : 

The  world  knows  that  it  is  not  our  Government  which 
has  threatened  to  employ  force,  but  the  United  Kingdom 
Government.  It  has,  therefore,  no  possible  ground  for 
invoking  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Security  Council  because 
of  our  action  as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  can 
induce  the  Security  Council  to  act  on  its  behalf  by 
offering  to  stop  its  own  misconduct. 

This  is  pretty  near  a  complete  admission  of  the 
dangerous  nature  of  this  dispute  and  I  am  going 
to  call  attention  to  the  language  which  character- 
izes this  dispute  as  of  a  dangerous  nature. 

In  his  statement  on  October  16,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Iran  said: 

Whatever  dispute  there  has  been  between  my  country 
and  the  United  Kingdom  concerns  the  attempt  by  the 
United  Kingdom  to  interfere  in  violation  of  settled  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,  with  our  administi'ation  of 
our  internal  affairs.  It  is  not  a  dispute  about  the  oil 
installations.  Such  danger  to  peace  as  existed  arose 
out  of  the  United  Kingdom  Government's  threat  to  use 
force  to  prevent  us  from  administering  our  own  affairs, 
and  not  from  any  difficulties  about  the  oil  installations. 

Pretty  emphatic,  is  it  not,  about  the  nature  of 
this  dispute? 
He  said  further : 

The  conduct  of  the  United  Kingdom  Government  ever 
since  the  passage  of  the  nationalization  law  reveals  ever 
more  clearly  that  they  have  not  hitherto  been  interested 
in  negotiation  but  only  in  exercising  every  illegitimate 
means  of  economic,  psychological,  and  military  pressure 
to  break  our  will. 

Does  that  sound  pacific?  Does  it  sound  just 
like  a  commercial  transaction,  a  dispute  relating 
to  property  only  ? 

Continuing: 

The  United  Kingdom  representative  has  told  the  Coun- 
cil that  his  Government  was  seeking  an  agreed  solution 
based  on  the  rule  of  law  as  opposed  to  the  rule  of  force. 
We  are  no  less  eager  for  such  a  consummation  than  they 
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aii'l  have  always  urged  the  United  Kingdom  to  join  us 
ill  sffiiing  agreement  on  tliat  basis. 

and  again : 

If  the  flow  of  oil  has  stopped,  it  is  not  because  of 
viiiiiius  actions  interposed  on  our  side.  We  have  made 
((instructive  proposals  for  compensation  to  the  former 
(■(.inicin.v  and  for  the  sale  of  oil  to  former  customers. 
We  have  made  concession  after  concession  within  the 
limits  of  our  law.  When  these  were  not  accepted,  we 
have  invited  counterproposals.  We  have  waited  5  months 
for  United  Kingdom  proposals  based  on  the  rule  of  law. 
Instead,  during  that  time  we  have  been  subjected  to  a 
steady  application  of  the  rule  of  force. 

Why,  gentlemen,  is  there  not  danger  in  that 
situation,  especially  in  the  atmosphere  of  which 
this  country  is  a  part. 

Well,  let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  Council  to 
the  verbatim  record  of  October  16  on  this  point 
that  this  is  a  dispute  of  the  nature  spoken  of  by 
the  Charter,  requiring  the  Security  Council  to 
investigate  if  there  is  some  way  to  aid  in  the  peace- 
ful solution  of  it.  In  this  verbatim  it  appears  that 
His  Excellency  the  Prime  Minister  said  the 
following: 

Consequently,  I  cannot  imagine  any  argument  which 
could  possibly  make  acceptable  the  amendments  sub- 
mitted by  various  members  of  the  Council.  I  appeal  to 
you  to  take  pity  on  the  Iranian  people  in  their  utter 
poverty,  misery,  and  destitution.  It  will  be  extremely 
dangerous  if  present  conditions  continue.  I  call  upon 
the  President  and  members  of  the  Council  and  I  say  be- 
ware of  taking  a  decision  which  may  endanger  interna- 
tional peace. 

Is  there  any  more  evidence  necessary  for  the 
Security  Council  than  this?  Ought  not  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  accept  these  statements  at  their 
value?  To  be  sure,  the  claim  accompanies  them 
that  the  way  to  preserve  peace  is  to  dismiss  this 
appeal  to  the  Security  Council  for  pacific  settle- 
ment— dismiss  it.  The  claim  is  made  that  that  is 
the  way  that  will  help  Iran.  That  by  dismissing 
it,  Iran  may  not  be  meddled  with  but  go  on  with 
her  own  way,  in  her  own  manner,  and  give  as  much 
consideration  as  she  wishes  to  this  great  question 
which  involves  all  of  the  Middle  East ;  and  this 
question  involves  all  of  the  world,  for  that  matter. 
Clearly,  under  the  Charter,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil has  a  right  and  a  duty  to  inquire  into  the  mat- 
ter and  to  do  what  it  can  to  promote  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
There  is  now  before  the  Council  a  draft  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  the  representative  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  a  conciliatory  manner  and  with  con- 
ciliatory speeches  here  in  this  Council  certain 
amendments  to  that  resolution  have  been  accepted, 
■  namely,  those  presented  by  the  representatives  of 
Yugoslavia  and  India.  The  United  States  sup- 
ports the  draft  resolution  so  amended.     It  is  de- 


signed in  the  opinion  of  my  Government  to  per- 
form this  great  purpose  of  the  United  Nations  of 
endeavoring  to  bring  the  parties  to  a  dispute 
nearer  and  nearer  together  until  the  dispute  itself 
can  be  dissolved  in  agreement. 

It  is  the  high  function  of  the  Security  Council 
to  assist  in  achieving  pacific  solutions  of  difficult 
international  problems  the  continued  existence  of 
which  may  endanger  peace.  The  Council  would 
shirk  its  duty,  I  believe,  to  stand  aside  in  the  pres- 
ent case  and  claim  no  role.  The  proposal  before 
us  is  a  simple  one  designed  to  help  in  bringing 
the  parties  together.  There  shoulcl  be  no  doubt 
of  the  authority  of  the  Council  to  adopt  this  reso- 
lution or  of  the  appropriateness  of  taking  such  an 
action.  My  Government  earnestly  hopes  that 
other  members  of  the  Council  will  resolve  any 
doubts  they  may  have  in  favor  of  the  constructive 
purpose  so  completely  in  accord  with  the  princi- 
ples and  provisions  of  the  Charter.  The  views 
and  the  pursuit  of  peace  which  I  have  referred  to 
form  the  basis  for  the  United  States  vote,  which 
I  intend  to  cast  in  favor  of  the  final  draft  resolu- 
tion presented  by  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Amsterdam  . 


New  York 
Geneva .    . 


Calendar  of  Meetings  ^ 


Adjourned  During  October  1951 

International  Fair  of  Thessaloniki 

Gatt  (General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade) : 

Sixth  Session  of  the  Contracting  Parties 

Paso  (Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization) : 

Fifth  Session  of  the  Directing  Council 

Executive  Committee,  15th  Meeting  of  the 

First  Inter-American  Congress  of  Public  Health 

Ninth  International  Road  Congress  and  International  Exhibition 
of  Roadmaking  Materials 

International  Lumber  Exposition 

Who  (World  Health  Organization): 

Third  Meeting  of  Regional  Committee 

International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea 

Fag  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

European  Forestry  and  Forest  Products  Commission 

Technical  Working  Party  for  Continuation  of  Studies  of  Chestnut 
Tree 

Desert  Locust  Control,  Conference  on 

United  Nations: 

Economic  and  Social  Council: 

Subcommission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection 
of  Minorities:  4th  Session 
Special  Committee  on  Information  Transmitted  Under  Article 

73  (e)  of  the  Charter 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East: 

Conference  on  Trade  Promotion 

Railway  Subcommittee 

Narcotic  Drugs  Supervisory  Body:  36th  Session 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Second  Conference  on  Migration 

Wmo  (World  Meteorological  Organization) : 

Executive  Committee,  2d  Session 

UNESCO    (United    Nations    Educational,    Scientific    and    Cultural 
Organization) : 
Regional  Conference  of  Professional  Librarians  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  Public  Libraries  in  Latin  America 
Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Special  Meeting,  Coordination  on  Air  Traffic  in  Western  Europe  . 

Aeronautical  Maps  and  Charts  Division:  5th  Session 

International  Meeting  of  Olive  Oil  Culture  Federation 

Fifth  Pan  American  Highway  Congress 

International  Congress  on  Early  History  and  Future  of  Paris  .    .    . 

First  Latin  Union  Congress 

International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions: 

Third  Meeting  of  Executive  Board 

Iro  (International  Refugee  Organization): 

Executive  Committee:  10th  Session 

General  Council:  8th  Session 

Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union): 

International  Telephone  Consultative  Committee    (Ccif):    16th 
Plenary  Assembly 

In  Session  as  of  October  31, 1951 

United  Nations: 

General  Assembly:  5th  Session,  Committee  #1 New  York.    . 

International  Materials  Conference Washington  . 

Itd  (International  Tclecommimication  Union): 

J')xtraordiiiary  Administrative  Radio  Conference Geneva.    .    . 


Sept.  16-Oct.  3 

Sept.  17-Oct.  26 

Sept.  24-Oct.  3 

Oct.  3  (1  dav) 

Sept.  27-Oct.  1 

Sept.  22-Oct.  4 

Lyon Sept.  23-Oct.  7 


Rome 

Rome  and  Florence;  Lugano 

(Swit.) 
Rome 


Singapore . 
Bangkok  . 
Geneva .    . 


Naples  . 
Geneva . 


Sept.  24-Oct.  3 
Oct.  1-9 

Oct.  1-6 
Oct.  8-9 

Oct.  22-25 

Oct.  1-12 
Oct.  2-27 

Oct.  9-18 
Oct.  22-25 
Oct.  22-27 

Oct.  2-16 

Oct.  3-24 


Sao  Paulo Oct.  3-12 


Paris 

Montreal  .    .    . 

Nice 

Lima 

Paris 

Rio  de  Janeiro 


Oct.  8-12 
Oct.  9-29 
Oct.  8-11 
Oct.  8-15 
Oct.  8-1 1 
Oct.  14-19 


Washington Oct.  16-19 


Geneva. 
Geneva . 


Oct.  18-27* 
Oct.  22-27* 


Florence Oct.  22-27 


Sept.  19,  1950- 
Feb.  26- 

Aug.  16- 


I  Prepared  in  tlie  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State,  Oct.  25,  1951. 
*Tentative. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continiiod 

'  n  Session  as  of  October  31,  1951 — Continued 

CAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

Council:  14th  Session Montreal Sept.  28- 

South  American-South  Atlantic  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meet-     Buenos  Aires Oct.  30- 

ing:  2d  Session 

nternational  Conference  on  Land  Tenure,  Land  Use,  and  Related     Madison,  Wis Oct.  7- 

Problems 
•UNESCO    (United    Nations    Educational,    Scientific   and   Cultural 
Organization) : 

Executive  Board:  27th  Session Paris Oct.  23- 

Jnited  Nations: 
Economic  and  Social  Council: 

Regional    Conference   of   Nongovernmental   Organizations   on     Paris Oct.  29- 

United  Nations  Information 

Permanent   Central   Opium   Board  and  Narcotic  Drugs  Super-     Geneva Oct.  29- 

visory  Body:  6th  Joint  Session 

;;aribbean  Commission:  13th  Meeting St.  Croix,  V.  I Oct.  29- 

iouth  Pacific  Commission  r  8th  Session Noumea Oct.  29- 

Who  (World  Health  Organization): 

Statistical  and  Census  Conference Cairo Oct.  15- 

Third  Pan  American  Congress  of  Mining  Engineering  and  Geology.       Mexico  City Oct.  29- 

nternational  Wheat  Council:  7th  Session Lisbon Oct.  30- 

icheduled  November  1-January  1952 

Jnited  Nations: 

General  Assembly :  6th  Session Paris Nov.  6- 

Permanent  Central  Opium  Board:  58th   Session Geneva Nov.  1- 

Economic  and  Social  Council: 

Reconvening  of  13th  Session Paris Dec. 

Subcommission  on  Statistical  Sampling:  5th  Session     ....      Calcutta Dec.  19- 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East: 

Youth  Welfare  Seminar Hyderabad Nov.  1- 

Working  Party  on  Mobilization  of  Domestic  Capital.    .    .      Bangkok Nov.  20- 

Inland  Transport  Committee Bangkok Dec.  1 1- 

Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power Rangoon Jan.  11- 

Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade Rangoon Jan.  18- 

Eighth  Session  of  Ecafe Rangoon Jan.  29- 

Working  Party  to  Coordinate  Work  of  Governments  for  the     Bangkok Jan. 

Adoption  of  Standard  Intl.  Trade  Classification. 

Trusteeship  Council,  Special  Session Paris Jan.* 

Tripartite  Negotiations  for  a  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Convention  .      Tokyo Nov.  5- 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Drafting  Committee Rome Nov.  5- 

Thirteenth  Session  of  the  Council Rome Nov.  12- 

Sixth  Session  of  the  Conference Rome Nov.  19- 

Fourteenth  Session  of  the  Council Rome Dec.  10- 

Plant  Nutrient  Problems  (Fertilizer  Production),  Latin  American     Rio  de  Janeiro Dec.  4- 

Meeting  on 
Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Asian  Advisorv  Committee:  3d  Session Geneva Nov.  10- 

Governing  Body:   117th  Session Geneva Nov.  14- 

Asian  Manpower  Conference Bangkok Dec.  12- 

Icao  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

Facilitation  Division:  3d  Session Buenos  Aires Nov.  21- 

Air  Navigation   Commission,   Standing  Committee  on   Aircraft     Montreal Nov.  6- 

Performance 

Personnel  Licensing  Division:  4th  Session Montreal Jan.  22- 

Nato  (North  Atlantic  Treatv  Organization) : 

Eighth  Session  of  the  Council Rome Nov.* 

UNESCO    (United    Nations    Educational,    Scientific    and    Cultural 

Organization) :  -k-        ni- 

Conference  for  the  Creation  of  an  International  Computation     Paris Nov.  26- 

Second  Regional  Conference  of  National  Commissions Bangkok Nov.  2&- 

' Special  Meeting  of  Board  of  American  International  Institute  for     Montevideo Nov.  30- 

the  Protection  of  Childhood  ^               _ 

International  Statistical  Institute:  27th  Session I  Calcutta       .  Dec.  ](>- 

West  Point  Sesquicentennial West  Point Jan.-June 

Who   (World  Health  Organization) : 

Standing  Committee  on  Administration  and  Finance Geneva Jan.  7- 

Executive  Board:  9th  Session Geneva Jan.  21- 

Upb   (Universal  Postal  Union) : 

Executive  and  Liaison  Committee  Meeting Bern Jan.  21- 

*Tentative. 
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Caribbean  Commission:  13th  Meeting 

On  October  25  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States,  will  be  the  scene  of  the  thirteenth 
meeting  of  the  Caribbean  Commission,  October 
29-November  3, 1951.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  be  i-epresented  by  the  following 
delegation : 

Commissioners 

Ward  M.  Canaday,  U.  S.  Co-Chairman  of  the  Caribbean 
Commission ;  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Willys-Overland  Motors,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Rafael  Pico,  Puerto  Rico 

Jesus  T.  Pinero,  Ex-Governor,  Puerto  Rico 

Advisers 

Sol  Descartes,  Treasurer  of  Puerto  Rico 

John  C.  Honey,  Assistant  Chief,  Caribbean  Division, 
Oflice  of  Territories,  Department  of  the  Interior 

J.  Jefferson  Jones,  3d,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Depend- 
ent Area  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Frances  McReynolds  Smith,  Office  of  Dependent  Area 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Secretary  of  Delegation 

Virginia  B.  Lewis,  Office  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

The  Caribbean  Commission  was  established  in 
1948  as  an  advisory  and  consultative  body  on 
economic  and  social  matters  to  the  Governments 
of  France,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  and  their  15  non-self-govern- 
ing territories  in  the  Caribbean  region. 

The  provisional  agenda  for  the  thirteenth  meet- 
ing includes  consideration  of  technical  assistance 
projects ;  proposed  budget  for  1952 ;  preparations 
for  the  fifth  session  of  the  West  Indian  conference 
scheduled  to  be  held  at  Jamaica,  B.  W.  I.,  in  the 
fall  of  1952;  summary  report  of  central  secretariat 
activities  and  work  program  for  the  1952  calendar 
year,  and  reports  of  various  committee  meetings. 

The  twelfth  meeting  of  the  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion was  held  at  Barbados,  B.  W.  I.,  May  7-12, 
1951. 


Desert  Locust  Control  (FAD) 

On  October  22  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  the  International  Conference  on 
Desert  Locust  Control,  sjjonsored  by  the  Food  and 
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Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
(Fag),  will  convene  at  Rome,  Italy.  The  United 
States  delegation  is  as  follows : 

Delegate 

Clayton  E.  Whipple,  Chief,  Food  and  Natural  Resources' 
Division,  Technical  Cooperation  Administration,. 
Department  of  State 

Advisers 

Gerald  H.  Huffman,  Extension  Services  Specialist,  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration,  Rome,  Italy 

William  Mabee,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quar- 
antine, Department  of  Agriculture 

During  the  past  2  years  there  has  been  a  pro- 
nounced intensification  of  activity  of  the  desert; 
locust  in  Asia  and  Africa,  resulting  in  a  seriousi 
menace  to  the  production  of  food  supplies  in  those- 
areas.  At  its  twelfth  session  at  Eome  in  June  1951,, 
the  Fao  Council  agreed  that  this  problem  war- 
ranted international  cooperation  of  both  a  techni- 
cal and  operational  nature,  possibly  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  The  Council  instructed  the  Direc- 
tor General  to  give  high  priority  to  a  study  of  this 
problem. 

Among  the  items  on  the  provisional  agenda  are 
tlie  locust  situation  and  outlook;  the  present  na- 
tional organization  of  control  operations;  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  personnel  for  national  anti- 
locust  campaigns  planned  for  1952,  and  the  coor- 
dination of  national  locust  control  programs,  in- 
cluding the  need  for  a  uniform  system  of  report- 
ing by  countries  on  the  locust  situation  and  the 
establishment  and  functions  of  an  Fao  standing 
technical  advisory  committee  on  desert  locust 
control. 


Wheat  Council:  7th  Session 

On  October  26  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  the  seventh  session  of  the  Interna- 
tional AVheat  Council  will  convene  at  Lisbon, 
Portugal,  on  October  30, 1951.  The  United  States 
Government  will  be  represented  at  the  session  by 
the  following  delegation : 

Dclrpate 

Elmer  F.  Kruse,  assistant  administrator  for  Commodity 
Operations,  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Agriculture 
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Advisers 

M.  M.  Benidt,  secretary,  chief,  International  Wlieat  Asree- 
ment  Staff,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Gordon  P.  Boals,  head,  Grain  Division,  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  Department  of  Agriculture 

L.  Ingemann  Highby,  Agricultural  Products  Staff,  De- 
partment of  State 

Earl  O.  Pollock,  assistant  Agricultural  attach^,  American 
Embassy,  Loudon 

The  International  Wheat  Council  was  estab- 
lished in  1949  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement  of  March  23,  1949,  an 
instrument  designed  to  assure  supplies  of  wheat  to 
importing  countries  and  markets  for  wheat  to 
exporting  countries  at  equitable  and  stable  prices. 
Administration  of  the  agreement  is  the  primary 
function  of  the  Council,  which  is  composed  of 
40  exporting  and  importing  countries  parties  to 
the  agreement.  Each  member  country  may  be 
represented  at  Council  sessions  by  a  delegate,  an 
alternate  delegate,  and  such  technical  advisers  as 
are  necessary. 

Agenda  items  for  the  forthcoming  meeting  in- 
clude (1)  consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  on  carrying  charges;  (2) 
report  of  the  special  committee  regarding  the  re- 
newal of  the  international  wheat  agreement,  which 
expires  in  July  1953;  (3)  application  of  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  for  admission 
to  the  agreement  by  accession;  (4)  appointment 
of  a  secretary  to  the  International  Wlieat  Council ; 
and  (5)  operating  problems  and  administrative 
arrangements  for  regulating  sales  and  purchases 
under  the  wheat  agreement. 

The  last  session  of  the  International  Wlieat 
Council  was  held  at  London,  England,  July  30-31, 
1951. 

In  formulating  the  plan,  the  Committee  gave 
careful  consideration  to  current  figures  of  require- 
ments and  other  relevant  data  supplied  by  all  in- 
terested governments  in  response  to  the  Commit- 
tee's questionnaire  that  was  circulated  on  August  1. 
As  provided  for  under  the  Committee's  Kules  of 
Procedure,  any  interested  government  not  repre- 
sented on  the  Committee,  may  present  further  ex- 
planations of  their  interest  orally  to  the  Commit- 
tee upon  request.  Representations  on  behalf  of 
Austria  and  Switzerland  have  already  been  re- 
ceived by  the  full  Committee.  For  the  purpose  of 
making  possible  necessary  adjustments,  a  small 
reserve  has  been  set  aside. 

In  carrying  out  the  allocations  agreed  upon,  the 
governments,  both  of  the  producing  and  of  the 
consuming  countries,  are  expected  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  obligation  of  taking  such  appro- 
priate action  as  to  render  the  agreed  quotas  effec- 
tive. Consuming  countries  are  asked,  if  necessary, 
to  buy  any  part  of  their  quotas  which  their  private 
importers  might  refuse  to  purchase,  and  producing 
countries  are  urged  to  insure,  to  the  best  of  their 


ability,  that  estimates  of  production  are  realized 
in  order  to  fulfill  the  pattern  of  distribution. 

In  carrying  out  the  allocation  arrangements, 
existing  contracts  will  be  respected  so  far  as  is 
possible.  If,  however,  such  contracts  provide  for 
the  supply  of  tungsten  or  molybdenum  to  any  one 
importing  country  in  excess  of  the  amounts  allo- 
cated, it  IS  proposed  that  the  importing  country 
should  divert  shipments  to  other  importing  coun- 
tries which  have  not  yet  filled  their  import 
quotas,  so  far  as  is  possible  without  upsetting  the 
original  contractural  arrangements. 


South  Pacific  Commission:  8th  Session 

On  October  26  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  the  eighth  session  of  the  South 
Pacific  Commission  will  convene  at  Noumea,  New 
Caledonia,  on  October  29,  1951.  The  United 
States  delegation  is  as  follows: 

Senior  Commissioner 

Felix  M.   Keesing,   professor  of  anthropology,   Stanford 
University.  Calif. 

Alternate  Commissioner 

Robert   R.    Robbins,    Office   of    Dependent    Area   Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

Advisers 

Philip  Haring,  United  States  consul,  Noumea 

John   Melby,   Office  of   Philippine   and    Southeast   Asian 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 
William  L.  Yeomans,  Department  of  the  Interior 

Delegation  Secretary 

Borrie  Hyman,  United  States  vice  consul,  Noumea 

The  South  Pacific  Commission  was  established 
by  an  agreement  which  entered  into  force  on 
July  29,  1948.  It  is  a  consultative  and  advisory 
body  to  the  6  member  governments  (Australia, 
France,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States)  in  matters  affecting 
the  economic  and  social  development  of  the  15  non- 
self-governing  territories  in  the  South  Pacific 
under  the  scope  of  the  Commission.  American 
Samoa  is  the  only  United  States  island  possession 
within  the  purview  of  the  Commission  at  the 
present  time.  Sessions  of  the  Commission  are 
held  biannually ;  the  last  one  was  held  at  Noumea, 
April  28-May  7,  1951. 

The  principal  items  on  the  provisional  agenda 
of  the  eighth  session  are:  Review  of  the  work 
projects  undertaken  in  1951 ;  appointment  of 
deputy  chairman  of  the  South  Pacific  Research 
Council ;  review  of  the  report  of  the  third  meeting 
of  the  South  Pacific  Research  Council;  arrange- 
ments and  preparations  for  the  Second  South 
Pacific  Conference;  the  1952  budget;  and  various 
other  administrative  and  financial  matters. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


October  12,  1951-October  31,  1951 

Security  Council 

''Complaint  of  failure  hy^  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment to  comply  with  provisional  measures  indi- 
cated by  the  Inteniational  Court  of  Justice  {ICJ) 
in  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company  case."— Five 
meetings  were  held  on  this  item  during  the  week 
October  15-19.  Several  resolutions  and  amend- 
ments were  introduced,  all  of  them  looking  toward 
a  resumption  of  negotiations,  but  it  was  agreed  to 
defer  action  until' the  Icj  decided  on  its  own 
competence. 

At  the  October  15  meeting,  Sir  Gladwyn  J  ebb 
(U.K.)  submitted  a  revised  resolution  which 
called  inter  alia  for  "the  resumption  of  negotia- 
tions at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  in  order  to 
make  further  efforts  to  resolve  the  differences  be- 
tween the  parties  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  provisional  measures  indicated  by  the  Icj 
unless  mutually  agreeable  arrangements  are  made 
consistent  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter." 

The  United  Kingdom  was  not  insisting  on  a 
return  to  the  status  quo.  Sir  Gladwyn  explained. 
It  was  seeking  agreement  at  least  on  a  provisional 
scheme  which  would  enable  the  flow  of  oil  to  be 
resumed  without  prejudice  to  the  ultimate  solution. 
It  was  anxious  that  negotiations  be  resumed,  but 
wished  some  pronouncement  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil indicating  (1)  that  this  matter  was  not  the 
exclusive  concern  of  Iran,  and  (2)  that  it  must 
be  solved,  not  by  ultimata,  but  through  free 
negotiation. 

Mohammed  Mosadeq,  Prime  Minister  of  Iran, 
who  had  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  debate, 
held  that  the  Council  was  not  competent  to  hear 
the  United  Kingdom  complaint.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  stressed  Iran's  willingness  to  resume 
direct  negotiations  with  the  United  Kingdom  on 
the  method  of  fixing  compensation  and  on  the  sale 
of  oil,  once  that  government  displayed  a  real  desire 
to  reach  a  settlement. 

At  another  meeting  the  next  day,  Mr.  Mosadeq 
opposed  the  revised  United  Kingdom  resolution, 
characterizing  it  as  an  attempt  to  transform  a 
domestic  question  into  an  international  dispute. 
In  reply.  Sir  Gladwyn  warned  that  if  the  Iranian 
Prime  Minister  persisted  in  his  present  policy  and 
refused  to  negotiate  on  reasonable  terms,  he  would 
condemn  the  vast  majority  of  Iranians  to  a  miser- 
ably low  standard  of  living. 

iVmendments  eliminating  two  references  to  the 
Icj  in  the  preamble  of  the  revised  United  King- 
dom resolution  and  omitting  the  words  "the  prin- 
ciples .  .  .  consistent  with"' in  the  operative  clause 
were  submitted  jointly  by  India  and  Yugoslavia, 
and  accepted  by  Sir  Gladwyn — although  with  "the 
greatest  reluctance." 

At  the  first  of  two  meetings  Antonio  Quevedo 
(Ecuador),  unable  to  vote  for  the  United  King- 
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dom  resolution  as  amended  by  India  and  Yugo- 
slavia, presented  an  alternative  proposal  whereby 
the  Council  "without  deciding  on  the  question  of      1' 
its  own  competence"  would  advise  the  parties  con-      i' 
cerned  to  reopen  negotiations  as  soon  as  possible. 

Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin   (U.S.)   stated 
at  the  second  meeting  on  October  18  that  the      3 
United  States  felt  this  was  clearly  an  Iranian- 
United  Kingdom  dispute,  continuation  of  which 
would  endanger  peace  and  security.     This  was      i 
borne  out  by  Mr.  Mosadeq's  own  description  of  the      i 
case.    It  was  the  Council's  right  and  duty  to  do 
what  it  could  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement, 
he  said,  supporting  the  United  Kingdom  resolu- 
tion.    Delegates  of  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Brazil  spoke  in  support  of  the  amended  text. 

A  motion  to  adjourn  debate  on  the  amended  ,; 
U.K.  resolution  "until  the  Icj  had  decided  on  its  . 
(own)  competence"  was  tabled  by  Francis  Lacoste 
(France)  at  the  October  19  meeting  following 
indications  that  the  Yugoslav  delegation  would 
be  unable  to  vote  for  the  amended  resolution.  Sir 
Gladwyn  indicated  readiness  to  have  the  French  ! 
motion  put  to  the  vote,  since,  he  observed,  even 
the  "watered-down"  United  Kingdom  draft  did 
not  command  the  necessary  seven  votes.  He  added, 
however,  that  the  Council,  in  failing  to  act  ef- 
fectively, was  creating  a  serious  precedent.  Fol- 
lowing adoption  8-1  (U.S.S.R.)-2  (U.K., 
Yugoslavia)  of  the  French  motion,  Security 
Council  President  Muniz  said  decision  had  been 
deferred  and  the  Council  remained  seized  of  the 
matter. 

Indior-Pakistan  Question — Frank  P.  Graham,  t 
the  United  Nations  Representative  for  India  and  I 
Pakistan,  reported  to  the  Council  October  18  on  ' 
progress  achieved  thus  far  in  his  mediation  efforts 
directed  toward  the  demilitarization  of  Kashmir. 
He  reported  the  willingness  of  the  Prime  Ministers  | 
of  India  and  Pakistan  to :  f 

(a)  IJeaflBrm  their  (Jetfrmiuation  not  to  resort  to  force 
and  to  adhere  to  peaceful  procedures  and  specifically 
pledge  themselves  that  they  will  not  commit  aggression 
or  make  war,  the  one  against  the  other,  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  the  State  of  .Tammu  and  Kashmir ; 

(b)  Agree  that  each  Government,  on  its  part,  will  in- 
struct its  official  spoljemen  and  will  urge  all  its  citizens, 
organizations,  publications  and  radio  stations  not  to  make 
war-like  statements  or  statements  calculated  to  incite  the 
people  of  either  nation  to  make  war  against  the  other 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir ; 

(c)  Keafflrm  their  will  to  observe  the  cease-fire  effective 
from  1  .Tanuary  1949  and  the  Karachi  Agreement  of  27 
July  1949 ; 

(d)  Reaflirm  their  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the 
question  of  the  accession  of  the  State  of  .Tammu  and 
Kashmir  to  India  or  Pakistan  will  be  decided  through 
the  democratic  method  of  a  free  and  impartial  plebiscite 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 

Dr.  Graham  recommended,  inter  alia,  that  the 
Council  consider  instructing  the  U.N.  representa- 
tive to  continue  negotiations  with  India  and  Paki- 
stan at  the  seat  of  the  Council  and  report  within  6 
weeks. 
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General  Assembly 

Af/enda — Sixty-seven  items  have  been  proposed 
for  inclusion  on  the  agenda  of  the  Sixtli  Reguhir 
Session  of  tlie  General  Assembly  which  opens  at 
1  'aris  November  6.  Among  the  six  items  proposed 
by  Member  States  are  admission  of  new  members 
(two  separate  items,  one  submitted  by  Peru,  the 
other  jointly  by  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and 
Honduras)  ;  financial  and  economic  provisions  in 
respect  of  Eritrea  (United  Kingdom) ;  and  viola- 
tions by  France  in  Morocco  of  tlie  principles  of  the 
Charter  and  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  (six 
Arab  States). 

CdUective  Measures  Committee — Three  addi- 
tional Member  Governments  have  replied  to  the 
Secretary-General's  request  for  information  re- 
garding measures  taken  under  paragraph  8  of  the 
"Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution.  Israel  "must  at 
this  stage  defer  the  undertaking  of  definite  ar- 
rangements for  immediately  setting  aside  specific 
units  for  service  with  the  United  Nations"  but 
would  be  ready  "to  review  the  possibility  of  pro- 
viding appropriate  aid."  Uruguay  "intends  to 
assign  two  escort  destroyers"  for  sei'vice  with  the 
United  Nations  and  so  to  organize  its  land  forces 
as  to  make  them  available  as  a  United  Nations 
unit(s).  The  Dominican  Republic  stated  that 
maintenance  abroad  of  units  of  the  nation's  fight- 
ing forces  might  constitute  "a  serious  threat  to  the 
internal  security."  In  addition,  the  Philippines, 
in  a  second  reply,  informed  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  approval  by  the  Philippine  Cabinet  of  an 
appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  an  element 
of  the  Philippine  Armed  Forces  for  service  as  a 
United  Nations  unit.  Replies  have  now  been  re- 
ceived from  3.5  Member  Governments. 

Special  Committee  on  InforTnation  Transmitted 
vmder  Article  73e  of  the  Charter — Economic  devel- 
opment in  non-self-governing  territories  was  the 
main  topic  of  discussion  at  the  1951  session  of  the 
S]iecial  Committee,  held  at  Geneva  October  2-27. 
The  Committee,  which  is  entrusted  with  the  exam- 
ination of  information  submitted  anmuilly  by  8 
administering  powers  on  the  approximately  60 
territories  under  their  jurisdiction,  found  soil  ero- 
sion and  deforestation  to  be  the  most  urgent  prob- 
lems, especially  in  the  African  territories.  It  was 
agreed  to  concentrate  on  social  questions  at  the 
next  session,  in  1952. 

Special  Committee  on  the  Representation  of 
China — Tlie  Special  Committee,  at  its  second  meet- 
iiii:  October  16,  approved  a  report  authorizing  its 
iliairman  to  inform  the  Assembly  that  "in  present 
circumstances,  it  had  been  unable  to  make  any 
recommendation  on  the  question  of  the  representa- 
tion of  China." 

r riifed  Nations  Cotnmission.  for  the  Unification 
i/inl  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  (Uncurk) — The 
Commission  meeting  at  Pusan,  Korea,  unani- 
iiiously  approved  a  report  to  the  Assembly  cover- 
ing the  period  October  7,  1950-September  5,  1951. 
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Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  South  West  Africa — 
This  5-member  Committee  unanimously  adojited  a 
report  to  the  Assemblj^  October  ^  indicating  in- 
ability to  reach  agreement  with  Union  of  South 
Africa  representatives  concerning  procedural 
measures  necessary  for  implementing  the  IcJ  ad- 
visory opinion  regarding  South  West  Africa. 

Committee  on  International  Criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion— This  Committee,  which  met  in  Geneva  Au- 
gust 1-31  under  the  chairmanship  of  George  Mau- 
rice Morris  (U.S.),  has  submitted  a  7;)-i)age  report 
to  the  Assembly,  including  a  Draft  Statute  for  an 
International  Criminal  C  ourt  to  try  persons  ac- 
cused of  crimes  under  international  law. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Subconimission  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimi- 
nation and  the  Protection  of  Minorities — Tlie  12- 
member  Subcommission,  at  its  fourth  session 
October  1-16,  unanimously  requested  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  to  recommend  that  Ecosoc 
reconsider  its  decision  to  discontinue  the  Sub- 
commission.  It  also  approved  an  omnibus  resolu- 
tion on  future  work  in  the  field,  including  a  4-page 
section  devoted  exclusively  to  the  protection  of 
minorities  on  which  Mr.  J.  Daniels  (U.S.)  and 
Miss  E.  Monroe  (U.K.)  collaborated. 

Ad  Hoc  Comonittee  on  Forced  Labor — At  its 
first  organizational  session  October  8-27.  tlie 
3-member  Committee  decided  to  examine  any  com- 
munication concerning  forced  labor  addressed  to 
it,  invited  interested  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions to  submit  information,  and  drafted  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  be  sent  to  governments.  It  also 
interpreted  its  terms  of  reference  as  including  a 
survey  and  thereafter  a  study  of  systems  of  forced 
labor.  The  next  meeting  of  the  group,  which  is 
not  expected  to  complete  its  work  until  the  end  of 
next  year  at  the  earliest,  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
at  New  York,  May  26-July  3,  1952. 

Specialized  Agencies 

International  Labor  Organization  (Ilo) — Es- 
tablishment of  a  "consultative  council  on  Euro- 
pean migration"  composed  of  interested  govern- 
ments was  recommended  liy  the  iLO-sponsored 
Migration  Conference  which  took  place  at  Naj^les, 
Italy,  October  2-16.  The  proposed  council  would 
be  empowered  to  stimulate  international  action, 
including  financing,  to  study  migration  needs  and 
opportunities,  and  to  nuike  suggestions  to  govern- 
ments and  intergovernmental  organizations. 

The  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia  ab- 
stained on  the  proposal,  which  was  submitted 
jointly  by  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium  in  substi- 
tution for  the  IiAt's:  own  more  far-reaching  plan 
to  create  a  Migration  Administration  and  .\id 
Fund.  The  United  States,  Robert  West  (U.S.) 
told  the  closing  conference  session,  would  have 
preferred  a  more  general  resolution  recommending 
"informal  means'"  of  continued  intergoverinnental 
cooperation. 
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The  Problems  of  Economic  Pressure  on  Soviet  Bloc  Countries 


ECONOMIC  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  EUROPE 


by  Harold  F.  hinder 

P-  puty  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  A  fairs  * 


Today  I  want  to  outline  some  of  the  problems 
inherent  in  East-West  economic  relations  and  to 
touch  upon  some  of  the  f)olitical  aspects  involved. 

First,  I  think  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  problem  of  economic  relations  between  E;\st- 
ern  and  Western  Europe  is  inseparable  from  the 
broader  general  problem  of  political  relations  be- 
tween East  and  West.  In  other  words.  European 
economic  problems  cannot  be  considered  in  purely 
economic  terms. 

Immediately  following  World  War  H,  a  sincere 
effort  was  made  to  solve  Europe's  economic  prob- 
lems through  international  economic  cooperation. 
The  Soviet  Union,  for  reasons  of  its  own.  chose 
not  to  cooperate  in  these  efforts. 

In  contravention  of  the  Yalta  Agreement  to  re- 
establish independent  governments  in  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  proceeded  quickly  to 
extend  its  economic  and  political  domination  in 
that  area.  The  Communist  coup  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  February  li^S  demonstrated  in  an  immis- 
takable  fashion  Soviet  intentions. 

When  the  Marshall  Plan  was  proposed  in  1^7, 
the  Soviet  Union  reftised  even  to  participate  in 
discussions  of  European  reconstruction,  and  it 
also  forbade  its  satellites  to  take  any  part.  In- 
stead, the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  directed  their  ef- 
forts toward  wrecking  the  European  Recovery 
Program. 

The  Soviet  Union,  as  part  of  its  current  "peace 
'  offensive."  would  have  us  forget  that  these  things 

'  Baseii  on  an  address  made  before  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  U.S.  Foreism  Policy  on  Oct.  30  and  rele.^sed  to  the 
press  on  Oi-t.  31.  The  Conference.  asseniMed  on  Oct.  30  and 
•djonrned  on  Nov.  1.  was  the  ninth  in  a  series  of  con- 
sultative meetings  held  between  Department  officials  and 
representatives  of  approximately  "JOO  national  or?anixa- 
tions  which  over  a  ivriod  of  time  had  indicated  a  continu- 
ing interest  in  international  atTairs, 
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ever  happened.  They  now  softpedal  the  events 
that  have  led  to  a  deterioration  of  political  rela- 
tions, and  talk  in  purely  economic  terms  about  the 
desirability  of  expanding  East -West  trade.  But 
economic  objectives  have  never  been  divorced  from 
political  objectives  in  the  Soviet  scheme  of  things. 
Domestically,  the  Soviet  leaders  deny  their  citizens 
the  fruits  of  hard  labor  by  straining  every  re- 
source in  development  of  their  war  potential.  In 
Europe  itself,  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  subordinate  economic  progress  to 
their  program  of  expanding  and  consolidating 
their  power  over  independent  nations.  Witness, 
for  example,  the  decision  to  cut  off  economically 
justifiable  trade  with  Yugoslavia  for  ptirely  polit- 
ical reasons. 

As  a  result  Western  Europe  must  and  does  ex- 
amine all  economic  problems  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  possible  effect  on  the  relative  strength  of 
East  and  West.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
Western  Europe  longs  for  a  world  where  economic 
problems  could  be  tackled  exclusively  on  the  basis 
of  economic  logic  and  they  feel  that  abandonment 
of  aU  pretense  of  normal  conmiercial  relationships 
with  the  Soviet  Bloc  would  be  tantamount  to 
recognizing  that  the  conflict  between  East  and 
West  is  insoluble  and  war  inevitable. 


Western  Europe's  Cooperation  in  Protection 
of  Essential  Trade  Interests 

This  is  not  to  say  that  die  Western  European 
countries  have  not  been  willing  to  take  necessary 
economic  security  measures  of  a  clearly  defensive 
character.  They  have.  Since  1949  the  major 
trading  countries  of  Western  Europe  have  been 
coo{>erating  closely  with  one  another  and  with  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  developing  and 
carrying  out  security  controls  over  exports  of  stra- 
tegic goods  to  Iron  Curtain  countries.    For  a  con- 
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siderable  period  of  time,  there  has  existed  in  Paris 
an  int€rgovernmental  committee  on  security  ex- 
port controls  which  sits  in  almost  continuous  ses- 
sion to  deal  with  East-AYest  trade  questions  affect- 
ing the  common  security.  These  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  have  for  a  long  time  been  embar- 
going shipment  of  war  materiel  and  atomic  energy 
items.  There  is  an  internationally-agreed  list  of 
other  items  of  primary  strategic  importance  which 
they  also  embargo— a  list,  incidentally,  which  in- 
cludes approximately  9.5  percent  of  the  items  on 
the  U.S.  primary  strategic  lists.  They  also  restrict 
exports  to  the  Soviet  Bloc  of  goods  agreed  to  be  of 
secondary  strategic  importance — that  is,  goods 
which,  if  shipped  in  quantity  would  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  Soviet  Bloc  war  potential. 
In  addition,  discussions  in  the  Paris  conimittee 
have  led  to  the  recent  adoption  of  a  special  sys- 
tem of  docvunentation  designed  to  bring  transit 
trade  under  more  effective  international  control. 
This  should  help  deal  with  the  problem  of  stra- 
tegic shipments  to  the  Soviet  Bloc  which  arise  out 
of  illegal  transactions  or  as  a  result  of  transactions 
in  which  goods  are  diverted  to  the  Bloc  while  in 
transit  from  one  Western  country  to  another,  es- 
pecially shipments  through  free  ports  or  in  bond. 
In  short,  the  Western  European  countries  have 
taken  substantial  measures  to  protect  their — and 
our — essential  security  interests  in  their  trade  with 
the  Iron  Curtain  countries.  These  measures,  it 
should  be  emphasized,  have  been  adopted  volun- 
tarily. 

At  the  same  time,  Western  Europe  firmly  draws 
the  line  against  going  so  far  as  to  engage  in  what 
they  consider  to  be  economic  warfare.  Just 
where  one  draws  the  line  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
judgment.  Involved  also  are  calculations  based 
on  Western  Europe's  need  to  sustain  its  economic 
strength  and  its  defense  effort  by  importing  cer- 
tain essential  commodities  from  Eastern  Europe. 
While  we  may  disagree  with  them  about  these 
matters,  among  allies  there  must  be  mutual  re- 
spect for  sincere  differences  of  judgment  if  the 
cooperative  effort  under  General  Eisenhower  is  to 
be  successful. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  this  East-West 
trade  problem,  we  must  have  in  mind  certain  sig- 
nificant facts  which  indicate  the  essentiality  of  this 
trade  to  the  West. 

In  1950  Western  Europe  exported  about  700  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  goods  to  Soviet  Bloc  coun- 
tries and  imported  about  800  million  dollars 
worth.  This  was  less  than  one-half  the  prewar 
volume  of  East-West  trade.  It  represents  about 
3  percent  of  Western  Europe's  total  foreign  trade. 
While  this  is  but  a  very  small  percentage  of 
Western  Europe's  total  trade,  the  relative  im- 
portance of  trade  with  the  Bloc  varies  widely  from 
one  Western  European  country  to  another.  It 
ranges  from  16  percent  of  total  trade  in  the  case 
of  Austria  to  one  percent  in  the  case  of  France. 
About  half  the  value  of  Western  Europe's  im- 
ports from  the  Soviet  Bloc  is  accounted  for  by 
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three  basic  commodity  groups:  coal,  grain,  and 
timber.  The  sigiiificance  of  these  major  import 
items  from  the  Bloc  varies  for  individual  West- 
ern European  countries,  but  in  the  case  of  many 
countries  they  are  an  important  part  of  total  im- 
ports from  the  East. 

In  1950  Western  Europe  obtained  11  million 
tons  of  coal  from  the  European  Soviet  Bloc,  most 
of  it  from  Poland.  While  this  quantity  was  only 
slightly  more  than  2  percent  of  Western  Europe's 
domestic  production,  Denmark  obtained  40  per- 
cent of  all  the  coal  it  consumed  that  year  from 
the  Bloc. 

One  quarter  of  Western  Europe's  bread  grain 
supplies,  or  13  million  metric  tons,  were  imported 
in  1950-51.  The  Soviet  Bloc  furnished  about  1 
million  tons  of  this  quantity,  and  Norway  relied 
on  these  supplies  to  provide  36  percent  of  its  total 
requirements.  In  the  same  period  Western  Europe 
imported  about  7  million  metric  tons  of  coarse 
grains  for  livestock  feeding.  One  and  one  half 
million  tons  of  this  came  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  a  quantity  which  could  not  readily  be  re- 
placed from  other  sources. 

Western  Europe  depends  upon  imports  for 
roughly  20  percent  of  its  supplies  of  sawn  soft- 
wood, about  a  quarter  of  which  is  imported  from 
the  Soviet  Bloc. 

Wliile  there  is  advantage  to  the  West  in  such 
trade,  there  must  of  course  be  a  reason  why  the 
Soviets  carry  it  on.  The  Soviet  leaders  are  en- 
gaged in  forging  as  self-sufficient  a  Bloc  as  pos- 
sible. Accordingly,  the  East  makes  exports  only 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  pay  for  desired  imports 
from  the  West.  Imports  the  Bloc  desires  are 
largely  capital  goods  for  its  heavy  industry  and 
certain  metals  and  minerals  in  which  it  is  still 
deficient. 

East- West  trade  is  therefore  governed  by  hard 
bargaining.  To  obtain  the  basic  commodities  it 
needs,  a  Western  European  country  must  agree 
to  supply  something  which  the  Soviet  Bloc  country 
desires.  The  bargaining  position  of  many  West- 
ern European  countries  is  thus  often  difficult, 
depending  upon  the  range  of  goods  produced  by 
the  Western  European  country  in  question. 

The  Problem  of  Export  Controls 

Before  I  go  on  to  discuss  the  policy  aspects  of 
East-West  trade,  I  should  like  to  place  the  prob- 
lem of  export  controls  in  its  proper  context  of 
broader  foreign  policy  objectives. 

Today,  it  has  become  of  paramount  importance 
to  increase  the  economic  strength  and  military 
preparedness  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
The  free  world  must  be  made  strong  enough  to 
deter  aggression  and  if  necessary  to  resist  it.  We 
pursue  this  objective  through  our  aid  programs, 
through  building  up  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  through  the  United  Nations,  and 
through  other  major  channels  of  our  foreign 
policy.    Our  effort  to  limit  the  shipment  of  strate- 
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gic  items  to  the  Soviet  Bloc  is  an  important 
part — but  only  one  part — of  this  broad  program 
of  action. 

The  real  objective  of  export  control  policy 
could,  therefore,  be  summed  up  as  a  desire  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  the  free  world  relative  to 
that  of  the  Soviet  world.  When  trade  takes  place 
between  Western  and  Eastern  Europe,  we  want 
to  make  sure  that  the  balance  of  advantage  in  it 
lies  with  our  Allies  in  the  West.  As  the  Presi- 
dent said  in  commenting  on  the  Kem  amendment, 
■'The  problem  of  trade  between  the  Soviet  Bloc 
and  the  free  world  is  thus  a  matter  of  evaluating, 
in  terms  of  relative  importance,  what  the  free 
world  gets  from  the  Bloc  for  what  it  must  give  in 
return." 

Thus,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  basic  policy 
problem  for  the  United  States  in  this  field  is  to 
ivoid  taking  actions  wliich  will  hurt  ourselves 
more  than  the  Soviets.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  for  proper  public  undei-stand- 
.ng  of  the  need  for  flexible  legislation  in  the  field 
jf  East-West  trade  controls. 

The  American  public  finds  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  Western  European  countries  should  not 
!;ake  the  same  actions  as  the  United  States  in  their 
trade  relations  with  the  Soviet  Bloc.  It  is  fre- 
:iuently  overlooked  that  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  not  directly  dependent  upon  the  So- 
viet Bloc  for  essential  imports  and  therefore  have 
little  to  gain  from  commerce  with  that  area.  Many 
of  the  Western  European  countries  do,  on  the 
other  hand,  depend  upon  the  Soviet  Bloc  for  es- 
sential commodities. 

The  feeling  that  Western  Europe  should  adopt 
an  export  control  policy  as  restrictive  as  that  fol- 
lowed by  the  United  States  has  resulted  in  three 
successive  pieces  of  recent  legislation,  all  based  on 
the  principle  that  termination  of  aid  should  be 
used  as  a  lever  to  secure  parallel  control  policies. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  Cannon  amendment,  en- 
acted in  September  1950,  which  provided  for 
termination  of  aid  whenever  the  trade  of  a  coun- 
try was  contrary  to  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Kem  amendment,  enacted  June  2, 1951,  pro- 
dded for  termination  of  economic  and  financial  aid 
whenever  countries  permitted  shipment  to  the  So- 
viet Bloc  of  any  item  appearing  on  a  list  of  1700- 
odd  categories  of  commodities  certified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  as  articles  which  "may  be  used 
in  tlie  manufacture  of  arms,  armaments,  or  mili- 
tary material''  or  which  the  United  States  itself 
.prohibits  to  the  Soviet  Bloc.  Exceptions  were  pos- 
sible upon  official  determination  by  the  National 
Security  Council  that  such  exceptions  would  be 
in  tlie  security  interest  of  the  United  States. 
T\liile  this  legislation  provided  for  exceptions  in 
the  national  interest,  it  did  not  provide  sufficient 
flexibility  to  serve  as  a  satisfactoi-y  basis  for  our 
security  export  control  relationships  with  other 
friendly  countries.  In  signing  the  Kem  amend- 
ment, the  President  appealed  for  the  enactment  of 
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improved  legislation  to  replace  the  Kem  amend- 
ment at  an  early  date. 

The  Battle  Act  (the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance Control  Act  of  1951)  has  now  replaced  the 
Kem  amendment.  It  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  on  October  26.  This  Act  is  the  result 
of  extended  hearings  by  a  special  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  is  de- 
signed to  replace  the  Kem  amendment  with  a 
longer-term  type  of  legislation.  The  Battle  Act 
requires  the  Mutual  Security  Director  to  draw 
up  lists  of  strategic  goods  which  will  differentiate 
between  categories  of  different  strategic  impor- 
tance. It  provides  for  the  termination  of  aid  under 
rather  carefully  defined  rules  which  are  related 
to  the  relative  strategic  importance  of  the  com- 
modities involved.  The  legislation  also  provides 
for  exceptions  under  carefully  defined  principles 
and  envisages  sufficient  flexibility  to  assure  that 
the  advantages  to  the  free  world  arising  from  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Bloc  are  maximized. 

Need  for  Flexibility  in  Trade  Legislation 

East-West  trade  is  not  a  black  and  white  propo- 
sition. It  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  blanket 
rules  covering  the  situation  in  every  country  re- 
ceiving United  States  assistance.  The  trade  situ- 
ation varies  from  country  to  country  and  is  differ- 
ent at  different  times.  Legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject must  make  allowance  for  trade  which,  on  bal- 
ance, is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.  The  present  legislation  to  which  I  have 
referred  briefly  does  provide  in  substantial 
measure  the  necessary  flexibility.  However,  in 
addition,  there  must  also  be  a  widespread  public 
appreciation  that  use  by  the  Executive  Branch  of 
these  provisions  for  flexibility  is  not  an  attempt 
to  evade  the  intent  of  the  legislation,  but  is  genu- 
inely necessary  to  promote  the  total  security  of 
the  United  States  and  the  defense  of  the  free 
world. 

The  need  for  flexibility  can  be  illustrated  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Take  the  situation  of  Norway, 
for  example : 

Norway's  trade  with  the  East,  if  analyzed  in 
terms  of  the  types  of  goods  considered  important 
enough  to  be  subject  to  United  States  export  licens- 
intr,  indicates  that  Norway  received  a  total  of  such 
goods  approximately  equal  in  value  to  what  she 
shipped  to  the  Soviet  Bloc.  In  addition,  Norway 
received  from  the  Bloc  coal  and  grain  valued  at 
$18,143,000  and  31,000  tons  of  manganese  ore. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Bloc  represents  a 
market  for  80  percent  of  Norway's  exports  of 
salted  and  frozen  herring,  products  which  are  not 
easily  saleable  in  the  West  out  which  are  a  major 
Norwegian  export. 

This  trading  relationship  is  of  real  econonriic 
and  strategic  advantage  to  Norway.  The  price 
which  Norway  paid  for  such  an  advantageous  ar- 
rangement was  to  permit  the  export  of  a  limited 
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quantity  of  aluminum.  The  export  of  aluminum 
to  the  Soviet  Bloc  in  1950  was  the  principal  bar- 
o-aining  item  which  enabled  Norway  to  obtain 
needed  imports,  including  manganese  ore,  from 
the  East. 

It  is  to  judge  just  such  situations  that  flexibility 
is  required  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  East-West 

trade.  .■,■-,,•       ■  ^ 

This  need  for  flexibility  m  legislation  is  great, 
not  only  because  the  major  trading  countries  re- 
ceiving United  States  assistance  already  cooperate 
with  us  on  security  export  controls  and  do  so  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  but  because  their  problems  re- 
quire our  understanding  if  we  are  to  help  them 
and  ourselves.  I  have  referred  previously  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  informal  organization 
through  which  the  major  Western  European 
countries  develop  a  cooperative  policy  on  trade 
controls.  This  is  a  multilateral  effect.  Success- 
ful progress  in  this  effort  rests  on  mutual  cooper- 
ation, rather  than  dictation  by  any  one  country. 
In  carrying  out  our  United  States  legislation  in 
this  field,  we  must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  move 
from  a  position  of  cooperative  leadership  to  one 
of  unqualified  imposition  of  our  judgment  on 
friendly  countries. 

The  agreements  on  security  trade  controls  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  defense  plans  of  the  free 
world.  So  long  as  the  program  is  kept  on  a  volun- 
tary and  selective  basis,  it  will  meet  with  the  full 
support  of  the  participating  countries.  It  would 
do  injury  to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States,  however,  if  unilateral  actions  by  the 
United  States  convinced  other  countries  that  the 
United  States  in  fact  wished  to  replace  the  exist- 
ing multilateral  system  with  a  unilateral  United 
States  policy  of  coercion. 


Economic  Measures  as  a  Means 
of  Allaying  Communist  Aggression 

by  William  L.  Thorp 

Assistant  Secretai-y  for  Economic  Affairs ' 

We  all  know  that  the  major  effort  in  Korea  is 
being  made  by  the  foot  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  and  other  U.N.  countries  who  have  slugged 
it  out  in  places  like  Heartbreak  Ridge  and  by  the 
U.N.  Air  Forces  in  their  bombing  and  their  jet 
sorties  witli  the  MIG's.  But  there  are  important 
economic  steps  which  support  the  military  opera- 
tions. One  of  these  is  the  speeding  up  of  mobi- 
lization and  defense  production  here  at  home. 
Another  is  depriving  the  aggressors  of  the  things 
they  need  to  wage  war. 

China  and  North  Korea,  like  all  other  countries, 

'Remarks  made  on  "Battle  Report"  over  NBC  Tele- 
vision Network  on  Nov.  4  and  released  to  the  press  on 
the  same  date. 
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are  dependent  upon  the  outside  world  for  cer- 
tain tilings  they  need.  However,  Cliina  is  not  a 
country  whose  needs  from  the  outside  are  so  es- 
sential that  a  complete  economic  embargo  would 
stop  the  fighting  in  Korea.  China's  own  produc- 
tion, supplemented  by  the  things  which  are  being 
supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union,  makes  our  enemies 
in  Korea  fairly  self-sufficient  in  meeting  their  mil- 
itary requirements.  Nevertheless,  life  is  being 
made  much  more  difficult  for  them  through  eco- 
nomic pressure,  with  the  pinch  really  being  felt 
on  such  items  as  petroleum,  cotton,  and  trans- 
portation equipment. 

Even  before  the  war  in  Korea,  the  United 
States  was  restricting  its  exports  to  China.  In 
1949,  when  the  Chinese  Communists  first  gained 
control  of  ports  on  the  Chinese  coast,  we  im- 
mediately applied  restrictions  on  highly  strategic 
items  such  as  were  already  in  effect  against  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Then,  when  the  North  Koreans  in- 
vaded South  Korea,  we  slapped  an  embargo  on 
the  shipments  of  all  items  of  strategic  value. 
Wlien  the  Chinese  Communists  intervened.  United 
States  trade  with  China  was  stopped  entirely; 
Chinese  Communist  assets  in  this  country  were 
frozen;  and  our  ships  were  forbidden  to  call  at 
ports  on  the  Chinese  mainland.  The  progessive 
cutting  off  of  trade  with  China  meant  that  that 
country  was  deprived  of  such  essential  imports 
from  us  as  raw  cotton,  chemicals,  machinery,  pe- 
troleum products,  and  metals. 

Since  1949  the  Western  European  countries  and 
Canada  have  been  restricting  their  trade  in  stra- 
tegic materials  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel- 
lites, and  thev  also  extended  their  controls  to  cover 
Communist  China  and  North  Korea.  Japan,  too, 
tightened  its  trade  controls.  The  Government  of 
Hong  Kong  began  applying  real  controls  in 
August  1950  and  has  progi'essively  extended  their 
scope  and  severity.  Japanese  and  Hong  Kong 
controls  are  very  important  since,  historically, 
Japan  has  traded  actively  with  China,  and  be- 
cause Hong  Kong  is  the  main  transshipment  point 
in  the  area. 

After  the  Chinese  intervened  in  the  Korean  war, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  con- 
sidered economic  action  against  the  aggressors. 
In  May  it  adopted  a  resolution  recommending 
that  ei^ery  country — not  only  those  which  are 
members  of  the  United  Nations— should  apply  an 
embargo  on  shipments  to  areas  under  control  of 
Communist  China  and  North  Korea  of  arms,  am- 
munition and  implements  of  war,  atomic  energy 
materials,  petroleum,  transportation  materials  of 
strategic  value,  and  items  useful  in  the  production 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war. 
This  resolution  was  sent  to  members  of  the  U.N. 
and  to  23  nonmembers  as  well.  Some  of  them 
do  not  have  any  trade  with  China  anyway. 
Forty-three  countries  have  accepted  the  resolution 
and  are  actively  applying  it.  And  among  those 
43  countries  are  all  of  the  principal  suppliers  of 
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itrategic  items  to  China,  except,  of  course,  the 
Soviet  bloc  counti-ies.  Naturally,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites  rejected  "the  resolution, 
[n  addition  to  controls  on  commodities,  a  number 
jf  important  shipping  nations  have  imposed  con- 
:rols  over  the  use  of  their  ships  in  trade  with 
Communist  China. 


The  United  Nations  embargo  will  be  discussed 
at  the  General  Assembly  in  Paris  this  month. 
This  operation  has  a  double  value.  It  helps  to 
limit  the  military  strength  of  the  aggressor  in 
Korea,  and  it  demonstrates  that  the  free  nations 
are  willing  to  stand  together  to  fight  aggression 
both  on  the  battlefield  and  in  the  market  place. 


How  Our  Foreign  Policy  is  Working 


by  Eugenie  Anderson 
Amiassador  to  Deivmark  '■ 


Since  1945  the  American  people  have  engaged 
in  a  vast  and  diverse  program  for  the  economic 
and  political  rehabilitation  of  Europe  and  for  the 
reconstitution  of  the  European  capacity  for  self- 
defense.  This  program  has  put  an  economic  and 
psychological  burden  on  the  American  people  that 
we  all  have  felt  deeply  in  many  ways.  It  is  nat- 
ural for  us  to  ask  if  it  has  been  worth  it.  This 
great  project  has  represented  something  entii-ely 
novel  for  the  American  people,  contrary  to  its  old 
traditions,  and  arising  as  a  consequence  of  two 
great  European  and  world  wars  in  which  the 
United  States  has  played  a  decisive  role.  This 
program  has  meant  a  type  of  collaboration  and  as- 
sociation with  the  European  countries  in  peace- 
time, which  is  new  to  the  American  people.  It  is 
n;itural  then — and  it  is  healthy — for  Americans 
to  wonder  about  the  value  and  effectiveness  of 
this  program. 

The  purposes  of  our  policies  are  well-known. 
AV(>  have  been  seeking  to  establish  in  Europe  the 
<  nnditions  prerequisite  for  a  durable  peace.  Such 
;i  peace  cannot  be  attained  without  an  economically 
healthy  and  militarily  sound  Europe,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  basic  necessity  for  moral  and  psychologi- 
ral  well-being.  It  has  been  in  our  own  self-in- 
it'iest  that  Europe  should  once  again  be  so  consti- 
tuted, particularly  from  the  military  aspect,  whose 
urgency  has  been  brought  home  to  us  so  strongly 
in  the  past  year.  It  is  to  our  own  elementary 
self-interest  that  Europe  be  able  to  defend  itself 
successfully  against  aggression  and  the  threat  of 
aggression  that  unfortunately  hangs  over  us  all. 
Yet  I  would  ask  j'ou  not  to  forget  nor  to  belittle 
the  generous  and  idealistic  purposes  in  the  first 
forms  of  the  aid  programs  after  the  end  of  the 
war  in  1945 :  in  Unrra,  in  the  interim  I'elief  pro- 


'  EJxcerpts  from  an  address  made  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Jlinneapolis,  .Minn.,  on  Oct.  i'ti  and  released 
to  tlie  press  on  tlie  same  date. 
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gram  in  occupied  and  liberated  areas,  and  in  the 
EcA.  It  was  a  generous  purpose,  and  a  very  Ameri- 
can purpose,  to  want  to  bind  up  the  wounds,  to 
bring  aid  and  comfort  to  the  suffering  and  the  dis- 
possessed, and  to  lend  a  helping  hand  for  the 
restoration  and  improvement  of  economic  condi- 
tions. The  cynics  talk  with  derision  about  Uncle 
Santa  Claus.  The  more  serious-minded  critics  say 
"charity  begins  at  home."  It  does  begin  at  home. 
There  must  be  constantly  a  careful  weighing  of  the 
resources  at  hand,  the  needs  at  home,  and  the  good 
that  can  be  done  abroad.  Of  course  there  is,  and 
should  be,  a  limit  to  generosity.  But  there  is  a 
tradition  of  generosity,  philaiithrophy,  and  hu- 
manitarianism  which  lias  been  one  of  the  excel- 
lencies of  American  life.  This  great  tradition 
played  a  considerable  role  in  our  postwar-aid 
programs ;  it  should  not  be  forgotten  nor  derided, 
particularly  now  when  other  purposes  are  coining 
to  the  fore.  Insofar  as  is  possible  within  the  bitter 
framework  of  contemporary  demands,  require- 
ments, obligations,  and  purposes  of  other  kinds,  we 
must  continue  to  keep  in  being  some  clear  ex- 
ju-essions  of  that  generous  tradition.  I  hope  it 
shall  be  done  and  I  believe  it  will  be  done. 

Do  the  Europeans  appreciate  our  postwar  aid  ? 
Do  they  envy  us  or  hate  us  for  our  well-being?  I 
would  not  like  to  have  to  make  any  generalizations 
on  the  subject  of  human  gratitude.  I  would  not  be 
able  to  say  exactly  how  many  Europeans  are  ig- 
norant of  American  aid,  how  many  are  resentful, 
or  even  how  many  are  sometimes  grateful.  When 
we  are  considering  the  question  of  U.S.  policy  in 
Europe  and  the  U.S.  aid  programs  since  1945, 
there  are  many  questions  that  naturally  spring  to 
our  minds.  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  a  few  of 
these  questions.  There  are  many  others,  but  there 
are  four  basic  questions  which  I  will  discuss  to- 
night, in  each  case  with  particular  reference  to 
Denmark  (1)  To  what  extent  have  our  aid  pro- 
grams been  effective?     (2)  What  about  AVestern 
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European  unity?  (3)  Is  Europe  doing  its  share 
in  the  defense  effort?  and  (4)  Can  we  depend 
on  our  European  allies? 


Extent  of  U.S.  Aid  Plus  Danish  Efforts 

To  what  extent  has  our  aid  program  been  ef- 
fective in  Denmark?  Denmark  was  occupied  by 
the  Nazis  for  5  years  from  April  9,  1940,  to  May 
5,  1945.  Although  Denmark  may  not  have  suf- 
fered under  occupation  as  much  as  other  countries, 
nevertheless  it  emerged  in  dire  straits,  economi- 
cally and  spiritually.  The  Nazis  had  milked  the 
Danish  economy  for  5  long  years.  Agriculture,  the 
economic  mainstay  of  the  country,  was  in  a 
seriously  depleted  state.  Livestock  numbers  were 
greatly  reduced ;  agricultural  production  was  at  a 
low  level.  The  fields  had  been  starved  for  the 
necessary  fertilizer.  Farm  machinery  had  not 
been  replenished  during  the  war  and  was  in  poor 
shape  and  insufficient  in  quantity.  The  national 
debt,  as  a  result  of  the  occupation,  had  grown  from 
1,200  million  crowns  to  11,500  millions.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  German  refugees  had 
poured  into  the  country  during  the  closing  few 
weeks  of  the  war  and  remained  a  burden  on  the 
Danish  budget  for  several  years  until  they  could 
be  repatriated. 

Wliat  have  our  aid  programs  given  to  Den- 
mark? From  1945  to  September  1951,  Denmaik 
has  received  directly  from  the  United  States  in 
grants  and  loans  around  287  million  dollars,  of 
which  235  million  consisted  of  grants  extended 
under  the  Eca.  The  remaining  52  million  were 
in  the  form  of  loans  by  the  Eca  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  One-third  of  the  Eca  funds  has 
been  utilized  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
Danish  agriculture  by  financing  imports  of  feed- 
stuffs  and  farm  machinery.  The  remaining  two- 
thirds  have  been  used  primarily  for  industry  to 
provide  imports  of  fuel,  other  industrial  raw  ma- 
terials, and  machinery.  It  is  also  pertinent  to 
recall  that  the  Danish  economy  received  consider- 
able benefit  indirectly  from  the  AmericaTi  loan  to 
Britain  in  1946,  which  enabled  the  Danes  to  con- 
vert some  sterling  earnings  into  urgenrly  needed 
dollars.  Danish  reconstruction  was  greatly  facili- 
tated by  this  indirect  assistance  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  Eca  aid  in  1948. 

What  has  happened  in  the  Danish  economy  since 
1945  ?  Livestock  production  has  been  increased  70 
percent  over  its  prewar  level  in  1935. 

Industrial  production  has  been  increased  100 
percent  since  the  same  period. 

Foreign  trade,  which  provides  the  life-blood  of 
the  Danish  economy,  has  increased  correspond- 
ingly; the  volume  of  imports  has  increased  150 
percent  from  1946  to  1951  and  the  volume  of 
exports  has  increased  260  percent. 

But  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  the  differ- 
ences in  the  Danish  economic  conditions  between 
1945  and  1951  are  a  result  only  of  U.S.  aid.     They 
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are  a  result  primarily  of  Danish  efforts,  assisted  by 
improved  conditions  in  the  other  European  coun- 
tries as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  these  countries, 
and  aided  also  by  the  U.S.  material  contribution 
to  Denmark  under  its  postwar-economic  programs, 
as  well  as  indirectly  through  U.S.  aid  to  the  other 
European  countries.  The  economies  of  the  Eu- 
ropean countries  are  related.  By  helping  one 
country,  we  have  helped  the  others.  By  giving  a 
measure  of  aid  to  them  all,  we  have  aided  them 
all  to  help  themselves,  and  one  another. 

Relation  of  Denmark  to  European  Unity 

That  brings  me  to  my  second  question.  What 
about  European  unity  ?  Are  the  European  coun- 
tries cooperating  economically  and  politically? 
Are  the  artificial  barriers  of  narrow  economic  and 
political  nationalism  being  broken  down?  It  is 
particularly  useful  to  discuss  this  question  from 
the  Danish  standpoint.  The  Danes  are  sometimes 
regarded  along  with  the  other  Scandinavians  and 
the  British  as  reluctant  and  hesitant  parties  to 
European  unity.  It  is  true  that  the  Danes  among 
others  have  opposed  the  efforts  of  the  so-called 
"federalists,"  those  who  have  sought  to  introduce 
at  once  a  political  federation  in  Europe  and  to 
establish  in  the  Council  of  Europe  at  Strasbourg  a 
super-Parliament.  The  Danish  Government  and 
political  leaders  have  not  believed  that  the  situa- 
tion is  ripe  for  the  immediate  institution,  in  a 
political  form,  of  a  united  Europe.  It  is  their 
view  that  political  realities  impose  the  necessity 
of  a  gradual  evolution  and  functional  progress  to- 
ward European  union.  The  integration  of  Europe 
can  only  be  accomplished,  in  their  opinion,  in  a 
piecemeal  way  by  the  development  of  separate 
functional  organizations.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Danes  have  not  been  reluctant  in  the  support  of 
these  organizations. 

Perhaps  the  major  functional  organization  in 
the  direction  of  European  unity  is  the  Organiza- 
tion for  European  Economic  Cooperation  (Oeec), 
which  was  established  in  connection  with  U.S. 
economic  aid  under  the  Marshall  Plan.  Its  aim  is 
to  coordinate  the  economic  efforts  of  the  partici- 
pating European  countries,  in  the  interest  of  the 
increased  well-being  of  them  all. 

To  this  end,  it  has  progressively  brought  about 
the  removal  of  restrictions  and  the  liberalization 
of  trade  among  the  participating  countries;  it  has 
also  organized  the  European  Payments  Union 
which  is  facilitating  the  development  of  multi- 
lateral trade  by  making  European  currencies 
largely  interchangeable.  It  has  also  sought  a  har- 
monization of  domestic  financial  and  economic 
policy  among  the  countries.  The  work  of  the 
Oeec  lias  been  by  and  large  very  successful.  The 
Oeec  has  introduced  a  type  of  inter-European 
economic  cooperation  that  the  Europeans  will 
want  to  continue. 

There  are  two  other  fiuictional  organizations  of 
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major  significance  which  it  appears  may  soon  be 
established.  Both  of  these  have  been,  in  their 
inception,  stimulated  by  discussion  in  the  Council 
of  Europe,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will 
both  be  correlated  in  one  way  or  another  with  the 
Council.  I  am  referring  to  the  European  coal 
and  iron  organization  under  the  Schuman  Plan 
and  to  the  European  defense  community  or 
European  Army.  In  neither  of  these  projects 
have  the  Danes  been  direct  participants.  They 
are  not  producers  of  either  coal  or  iron  and  so 
could  not  well  be  direct  participants  in  the  Schu- 
man Plan  discussion.  However,  they  are  con- 
sumers; a  considerable  portion  of  the  coal 
necessary  for  the  Danish  economy  and  for  surviv- 
ing the  long  Danish  winter  comes  from  Germany; 
they  have  vital  interests  of  consumers  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Schuman  Plan,  and  they  antici- 
pate that  they  will  be  able  to  represent  their 
consumer  interest  in  some  organized  way  under 
the  plan. 

With  respect  to  the  European  Army,  the  Danes 
have  been  observers  rather  than  direct  partici- 
pants in  the  discussions,  on  the  grounds  that  with 
their  limited  resources  and  their  obligations 
under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  they  were  in 
no  position  to  contribute  troops  to  a  European 
army.  With  respect  to  both  these  projects,  many 
Danes  were  initially  a  bit  skeptical — were  not 
many  of  us  also? — but  now  that  the  prospect  of 
their  accomplishment  seems  real,  thinking  Danes 
are  greeting  them  with  growing  enthusiasm. 

There  are  two  noteworthy  elements  in  this 
enthusiasm.  With  respect  both  to  the  Schuman 
Plan  and  the  European  Army,  the  Danes  find 
tlierein  the  prospective  achievement  of  the  defini- 
tive basis  for  a  continued  French  and  German 
cooperation  and  amity.  French-German  unity 
of  purpose,  economic,  political,  and  military,  is 
still  the  key  to  Western  European  peace  and  to 
Western  European  strength.  Secondly,  if  the 
Siliuman  Plan  is  ratified  by  the  governments  con- 
ci'rned,  with  its  operation  being  correlated  to  the 
work  of  the  Council  of  Europe  and  if  the  European 
ili'fense  community  is  established,  likewise  with  a 
correlation  to  the  council,  the  importance  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  will  at  once  grow,  as  will  the 
prospects  for  an  eventual  European  union. 

As  soon  as  the  Council  of  Europe  becomes  en- 
gaged in,  or  correlated  with,  concrete  and  positive 
projects,  it  is  going  to  grow  rapidly  in  standing 
and  significance.  If  8  or  10  specialized  agencies 
are  established  under  the  council,  each  accomplish- 
ing a  functional  task  for  Europe  as  a  whole,  the 
council  will  become  the  organ  of  an  integrated 
Europe.  It  is  the  expectation  of  thoughtful  Dan- 
ish political  leaders  that  the  adoption  of  an  appro- 
priate political  form  for  a  European  union  will 
necessarily  follow  the  establishment  of  the  various 
functional  organizations.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Americans  should  be  pessimistic  about  the  de- 
velopments toward  European  union,  nor  do  I 
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believe  we  can  assert  any  particular  procedure  or 
result  as  the  proper  ones  for  a  European  union. 
We  should  recognize  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  and  foster  and  support  the  European  efforts 
in  this  direction. 

Judging  Denmark's  Share  in  Defense  Efforts 

The  third  question  which  I  wish  to  consider 
with  you  is  the  following:  Is  Europe  doing  its 
share  in  the  defense  effort,  and  specifically  are  the 
Danes  doing  their  proper  share?  It  is  easier  to 
ask  the  question  than  to  answer  it,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  venture  a  categoric  answer.  How  shall 
we  judge  "their  proper  share?"'  According  to  the 
comparative  statistics,  the  Danish  effort  does  not 
look  so  good.  But  do  the  bare  statistics  give  an 
accurate  picture?  Remember  that  Denmark  is  a 
small  country  with  4  million  inhabitants,  about 
half  the  number  of  New  York  City.  Denmark  has 
a  high  standard  of  living  relatively,  and  yet  Den- 
mark is  a  poor  country.  Denmark  has  no  mineral 
resources,  no  coal,  no  iron,  and  no  oil.  Denmark 
has  little  heavy  industry  and  almost  no  armament 
industry.  Denmark  has  to  import  raw  materials 
for  all  of  its  industry ;  it  has  to  import  large  quan- 
tities of  feedstuff  to  maintain  its  high  level  of 
agricultural  production.  We  Americans  have 
always  recognized  that  a  man  who  earns  $1,000  a 
year  cannot  well  pay  the  same  proportionate  share 
of  taxes  as  a  man  who  earns  $5,000.  Can  a  small 
country,  with  an  essentially  unbalanced  economy 
and  poor  in  resources,  contribute  the  same  propor- 
tion as  a  big  and  wealthy  country,  with  a  balanced 
economy  and  a  great  comprehensive  productive 
capacity  ? 

Are  the  Danes  doing  their  proper  share?  One 
thing  I  do  know :  With  respect  to  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  that  the  Danes  could  make 
to  the  seciiritj'  of  the  iVmerican  people,  I  believe 
that  they  have  done  and  are  doing  their  full  and 
proper  snare.  I  am  referring  to  Greenland.  On 
April  27  of  this  year  an  agi-eement  was  signed 
between  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Danish 
Government.  It  was  the  agreement,  pursuant  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  concerning  the  defense 
of  Greenland.  Without  affecting  Danish  sover- 
eignty over  the  island,  this  agreement  gives  us  the 
right  to  develop  and  use  facilities  in  Greenland 
which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  from  air  attack  over  the  polar  air 
routes.  It  likewise  provides  for  the  manifold 
Danish  activities  in  the  joint  defense  of  Green- 
land. Since  1941  the  Danes  have  permitted  the 
United  States  the  use  of  Greenland  bases  for  de- 
fensive purposes;  and  there  has  since  been  con- 
tinuing collaboration  and  cooperation  with  Den- 
mark and  the  United  States  within  that  area. 
The  agreement  of  April  27,  1951,  sets  down  the 
formal  basis  for  further  U.S. -Danish  cooperation 
in  Greenland  and  will  remain  in  effect  for  the 
duration  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
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Are  the  Danes  doing  their  proper  share  for  the 
common  defense  of  Western  Europe?  Let  us  re- 
call first  that  the  Danes  have  started  from  scratch, 
that  their  armed  forces  were  completely  disbanded 
under  the  German  occupation,  that  they  had  to 
begin  with  insufficient  quantities  of  antiquated 
weapons,  and  that  tliey  lacked  the  industrial 
capacity  for  manufacturing  modern  weapons. 
Nevertiieless,  under  the  impetus  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  and  with  the  assistance  of  Ameri- 
can arms  provided  under  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Program,  the  Danes  have  made  marked 
progress  in  the  development  of  their  armed  forces. 
The  Danish  forces  are  becoming  better  trained 
and  more  competent  and  are  showing  every 
capacity  to  make  effective  use  of  the  modern 
weapons  that  we  are  providing,  and  the  public 
morale  is  more  strongly  behind  the  Danish  de- 
fense effort  now  than  ever  before;  and  this, 
despite  much  heavier  taxation,  decreased  consump- 
tion, and  fuel  rationing. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  has  been  done  in  the  past 
year.  The  Danish  Parliament  has  enacted  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  single  defense  department, 
create  a  separate  air  force,  and  to  form  a  unified 
command  over  the  three  service  branches.  It  has 
also  passed  a  law  increasing  the  length  of  con- 
scripted service  from  10  to  12  months  and  contain- 
ing a  provision  to  permit  the  further  extension 
of  service  as  circumstances  may  require.  The 
Danish  Army  is  being  reorganized  into  11  regi- 
mental combat-teams,  which,  in  case  of  full  mobi- 
lization, will  number  from  5,000  to  6,000  men  each. 

Total  defense  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year 
1952  are  expected  nearly  to  double  the  level  of 
expenditures  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Large 
tax  increases,  a  substantial  loan,  and  a  forced 
savings  program  have  been  put  into  effect  this 
past  year  to  divert  resources  from  consumption 
to  defense.  Bi'oad  trade  controls  of  strategic 
materials  have  been  established. 

Could  Denmark  possibly  do  more?  Perhaps  it 
could — probably  it  will.  But  for  Denmark  to  do 
more  will  cause  even  gi-eater  difficulties,  and  we 
have  to  try  to  understand  these  difficulties.  The 
Danish  Government  is  confronted  by  very  serious 
economic  problems,  arising  mainly  from  an  ad- 
verse payment  position ;  that  is,  Denmark  receives 
less  in  money  terms  for  its  total  exports  than  it 
pays  for  its  total  imports.  This  situation  is  due 
mainly  to  the  higher  prices  Denmark  has  had  to 
pav  for  its  imports,  especially  raw  materials,  than 
it  has  been  able  to  obtain  for  its  agricultural  ex- 
ports. In  order  to  avert  a  foreign  exchange  crisis, 
Denmaik  must  reduce  its  levels  of  consumption. 
A  further  increase  in  Denmark's  defense  effort 
would  require  still  further  reduction  in  consump- 
tion. As  we  Americans  know,  from  our  own  ex- 
perience, drastic  measures  to  reduce  consumption 
are  difficult  for  any  government — Congress  or 
Parliament. 

There  is  also  a  serious  political  difficulty.  Den- 
mark does  not  have  a  strong  government  based 
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on  a  firm  Parliamentary  majority.  At  present  the 
Danish  Government  is  constituted  by  a  coalition  of 
the  Moderate  Liberal,  or  Farmers  Party,  and  the 
Conservative  Party.  These  two  parties  together 
hold  only  59  seats  in  the  151-seat  Lower  House. 
The  Social  Democrats  in  the  opposition  likewise 
hold  59  seats  in  the  Lower  House.  There  are  then 
two  small  parties,  the  Radical  Liberal  and  the 
Justice  Party,  each  holding  12  seats,  and  the  Com- 
munists with  7.  The  Radical  Liberal  Party  has 
consistently  opposed  Danish  participation  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  while  the 
Justice  Party  has  been  split  on  this  issue.  Since 
the  Social  Democrats  strongly  support  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  along  with  the  Government 
parties,  there  is  no  uncertainty  whatsoever  about 
Danish  adherence  and  Danish  support  on  the 
major  questions.  However,  the  bigger  parties  are 
opposed  to  each  other  on  issues  of  domestic  eco- 
nomic policy  and  are  constantly  fearful  of  losing 
votes  to  the  smaller  parties.  The  delicate  political 
balance  tends  to  make  every  step  a  political  issue, 
slowing  up  action  and  making  the  political  leaders 
more  hesitant  and  circumspect  than  might  other- 
wise be  the  case. 

The  Danish  case  is  not  a  peculiar  one.  There  are 
corresponding  elements  in  the  situations  of  many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  other  European  countries  as- 
sociated with  us  in  the  common  defense  effort: 
disbandment  of  the  armed  forces,  as  a  result  of 
the  war;  lack  of  military  equipment;  economic 
shortages;  financial,  particularly  foreign  ex- 
change, difficulties;  and  governments  lacking  firm 
]3arliamentary  majorities.  We  must  not  torget 
this  background  when  we  try  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  Europe  is  doing  its  share  in  the 
defense  effort.  The  Europeans  have  done  much 
under  difficult  circumstances;  they  intend  to  do 
more.  They  have  needed  our  aid  to  do  what  they 
have  done;  they  will  continue  to  need  our  aid  if 
they  are  to  do  more. 

Interdependence  of  U.  S.  and  European  Allies 

If  we  Americans  are  to  continue  to  aid  our  Euro- 
pean friends,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  wonder  about 
the  reliability  and  fortitude  of  our  Allies.  I  come 
then  to  the  fourth  and  final  question  which  I  want 
to  take  up  with  you :  Can  we  depend  on  our  Euro- 
pean Allies? 

We  recognize  well  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  and  all  the  security  arrangements  and  mili- 
tary assistance  in  connection  with  it  have,  as  their 
first  purpose,  the  creation  of  conditions  which  will 
make  possible  the  preservation  of  peace.  Our  pur- 
pose is  not  war,  but  peace,  insuring  peace  by  deter- 
ring the  potential  aggressor.  However,  if,  in  spite 
of  all  our  efforts  to  preserve  peace,  the  Soviets 
should  still  seek  to  impose  their  will  upon  Western 
Europe  by  armed  force,  can  we  depend  upon  our 
Allies?  Are  we  to  fear  a  quick  collapse  and 
prompt  capture  by  the  Soviet  invaders  of  the 
equipment  we  have  given  to  our  Allies,  to  be  turned 
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against  us  at  a  later  date  ?  Can  we  depend  on  our 
Allies?  Would  they  fight?  Let  me  ask  more 
specifically :  Would  the  Danes  fight  ? 

My  belief  is  firm  and  definite :  Yes,  indeed,  they 
would  fight. 

What  IS  important  for  us  to  note  is  that  pacifist 
and  defeatist  sentiment  in  Denmark  has  decreased 
in  direct  proportion  with  the  strengthening  of  the 
Danish  defenses. 

The  Danes  do  not  want  to  be  occupied  and  then 
liberated.  They  will  fight  for  the  integrity  of 
their  country.  In  accordance  with  their  obliga- 
tions under  the  Noi-th  Atlantic  Treaty  and  pui-- 
suant  to  the  requirements  of  General  Eisenhower's 
command,  the  Danes  will  fight  for  the  democratic 
ideals  which  they  share  in  common  with  the 
United  States  and  other  members  of  the  Atlantic 
community. 

The  will  to  fight  is  almost  directly  related  to 
the  ability  to  fight ;  the  means  with  which  to  resist. 
Armed  with  adequate  weapons  and  the  right 
leadership,  the  Danes  will  fight  as  bravely  and 
tenaciously  as  did  their  forefathers  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago  at  Dybol — a  great  Danish  battlefield  in 
South  Jutland,  which  is  symbolically  akin  to  our 
Valley  Forge. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  situation  is  very  differ- 
ent in  this  regard  in  any  of  the  Western  European 
countries  allied  with  us.  The  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  is  an  expression  of  a  community  of  spirit, 
founded  upon  adherence  to  certain  common  ideals 
and  values.  It  is  a  community  of  free  men.  I 
believe  that,  given  a  fair  chance  free  men  will 
always  fight,  if  need  be,  for  the  ideals  and  values 
they  cherish. 

World  War  II  was  a  severe  test.  The  Western 
European  countries  emerged  terribly  shaken  and 
confused,  as  we  did  too.  Fed  by  human  misery, 
economic  chaos,  and  war-weeriness,  comnumism 
surged  up  in  Western  Europe  in  the  inunediate 
aftermath  of  World  War  II.  But  Communist 
strength  has  been  decreasing  in  every  Western 
European  country  in  the  past  few  years.  In  Den- 
niiirk  the  Communists  obtained  18  seats  in  the 
Lower  House,  in  the  election  of  1945:  9  seats  in 
the  election  of  October  1947;  and  only  7  seats  out 
of  1.51  in  the  election  of  September  19.50.  The 
Communists  cannot  now  take  over  Denmark  by 
an  internal  coup.  Although  other  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  may  have  proportionately  larger 
11  umbers  of  Communists  and  greater  internal  diffi- 
culties, I  doubt  if  the  Communists  can  do  more 
than  cause  trouble  and  disturbance  in  any  West- 
ern European  country,  so  long  as  their  economic 
and  social  health  is  stable  and  improving.  Our 
European  Allies  have  regained  the  inner  fortitude 
wliich  comes  from  renewed  affirmation  of  the  basic 
principles  of  their  own  existenoe.  Today  we  can 
say  with  confidence  that  we  can  depend  on  them. 

But  they  have  a  question  too  which  sometimes 
gnaws  at  them  and  makes  them  anxious  and  un- 
sure. Can  they  depend  on  us?  Our  European 
Allies  are  sometimes  anxious  about  the  course  of 
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American  policy.  They  fear  that  the  American 
people  are  volatile  and  changeable.  They  fear 
that  isolationist  sentiment  might  suddenly  arise 
and  sweep  the  country.  They  fear  a  sudden  Amer- 
ican loss  of  interest  in  Europe,  whether  it  be  caused 
by  a  new  isolationism  or  an  exclusive  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  Far  East.  They  have  joined  us  in 
a  conmion  enterprise,  and  they  realize  that  they 
are  just  part  way  on  a  venture  that  may  last  for 
yeai-s.  They  do  not  want  to  be  left  in  the  lurch. 
They  want  to  be  sure  of  the  inner  fortitude  of 
the  "American  people  and  of  a  consistency  and  a 
constancy  in  American  foreign  policy  as  it  afl'ects 
them.  They  do  not  want  their  fates  decided  arbi- 
trarily, unilaterally,  or  extraneously  in  the  wake 
of  domestic  American  political-party  conflicts. 

Our  European  Allies  recognize  the  leadership 
that  we  have  assumed,  the  leadership  that  has  been 
thrust  upon  us  by  a  historic  destiny.  They  want 
to  be  sure  that  this  leadership  will  continue  to  be 
exercised  with  restraint,  understanding,  and  a  full 
and  encompassing  sense  of  responsibility. 

I  believe  that  I  am  on  firm  gi-ound  when  I  assure 
the  Danes  that  they  can  rely  on  the  American 
people.  I  believe  that  we  are  terribly  aware  of 
our  new  responsibilities,  not  only  to  ourselves  but 
to  the  whole  free  world.  Today  we  know  what 
depends  on  us:  peace  and  life  with  freedom,  even 
our  very  right  to  be  human. 

We  are  trying  to  do  what  no  nation  on  earth 
has  ever  before  attempted.  We  are  trying  to  win 
a  war  without  having  to  fight  it.  Even  more  than 
that,  we  are  ti-ying  to  create  the  basic  conditions 
for  peace,  engaged  in  this  noble  effort  with  all  the 
enormous  reserves  of  energy,  of  enthusiasm,  and 
of  endui'ance  that  we  heretofore  have  called  upon 
only  in  times  of  war.  And  we  are  trying  to  do  all 
this  in  concert  and  unity  with  the  other  free  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

This  is  indeed  an  infinitely  demanding  foreign 
policy  and  an  inspiring  one!  But  it  is  a  foreign 
policy  in  which  we  Americans  can  have  faith  and 
confidence,  both  because  it  is  right  and  because  it 
is  working. 

Communist  Propaganda  on  Atom 
Bomb  Tests 

Statement  by  Actwg  Secretary  Wehh 
[Released  to  the  press  October  Sl'i 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  press  reports, 
published  in  several  countries  by  Communist  prop- 
agandists, alleging  that  a  large  number  of  Korean, 
Vietnamese,  and  other  prisoners  were  taken  to 
Nevada  as  subjects  of  experimentation  in  atom 
bomb  tests. 

Tliere  is  absolutely  no  truth  in  this  story,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  Communist  propaganda 
machine's  usual  line  of  malicious  accusations  in 
an  attempt  to  divert  attention  from  the  true  causes 
of  present  world  tensions. 
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Austria  Requests  Reopening  of 
Negotiations  on  State  Treaty 

[Released  to  the  press  November  1] 

On  October  31, 1951,  the  Aiostrian  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Karl  Gruher,  transmitted  to  the  representor 
tives  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  at  Vienna  a  note  calling 
upon  those  countries  to  reopen  negotiations  on  the 
Austrian  state  treaty  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity. Subsequent  to  receipt  of  the  note,  the 
United  States  High  Commissioner,  Walter  Don- 
nelly, issued  a  statement  at  Vienna.  Folloxoing  is 
the  text  of  Mr.  Donnelly'' s  statement,  together  with 
the  text  of  the  Austrian  note  to  Mr.  Donnelly: 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  U.S.  HIGH  COMMISSIONE 

Tlie  suggestion  of  the  Austrian  Government 
that  the  Deputy  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  four 
occupying  powers  meet  as  early  as  possible  to  reach 
a  definite  agreement  on  the  state  treaty  is  par- 
ticularly gratifying  to  me.  It  is  consistent  with 
the  unswerving  policy  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  terminate  the  occupation  of  Austria  by 
means  of  a  state  treaty  and  is  also  in  keeping  with 
the  statement  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  United  States 
in  Washington  on  September  14.' 

The  United  States  Government  remains  firm  in 
its  conviction  that  the  four  occupying,  powers 
.should  sign  and  implement  the  state  treaty  with- 
out further  delay  and  restore  Austria  to  its  right- 
ful position  as  a  sovereign  nation.  The  people  of 
Austria  can  continue  to  count  upon  the  unquali- 
fied support  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
fulfilling  the  pledge  undertaken  at  Moscow  on 
November  1, 1943,  for  the  restoration  of  a  free  and 
independent  Austria. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  Soviets  again  have  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  good  faith  in 
carrying  out  this  agreement — and  in  carrying  it 
out  without  introducing  any  issues  extraneous  to 
the  Austrian  problem.  It  is  a  clear-cut  issue: 
Either  Austria  is  to  be  restored  to  its  full  inde- 
pendence and  occupation  is  to  be  terminated,  or 
this  unfair  occupation  will  continue. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Aus- 
trian people  that  the  United  States  Government 
has  and  will  continue  to  press  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  state  treaty  and  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
Austria.  But,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  United 
States  will  not  withdraw  until  all  of  the  occupy- 
ing powers  are  prepared  to  do  likewise. 

AUSTRIAN  NOTE 

Your  Excellency  :  In  the  name  of  the  Austrian 
Federal  Republic  I  have  the  honor  to  request  the 
United  States  as  that  power,  whose  representative 
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would  now  in  turn  be  chairman  of  the  conference 
of  deputies  for  the  Austrian  state  treaty,  to  reopen 
deliberations  on  the  state  treaty  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity. 

The  Austrian  Government  believes  that  de- 
velopments in  the  international  situation  permit 
the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  that  the  desire  for 
detente  and  peaceful  relations  is  shared  by  every- 
one. The  Austrian  Government  is  further  of  the 
opinion  that  it  reflects  the  viewpoint  of  many  in- 
ternational observers  in  its  belief  that  the  obvious 
starting  point  for  endeavors  to  bring  about  such 
a  detente  would  lie  in  the  prompt  conclusion  of 
the  Austrian  state  treaty.  By  means  of  the  simul- 
taneous withdrawal  of  all  occupation  troops,  the 
continuing  effects  of  the  last  war  which  are  still 
felt  in  Austria  would  be  liquidated. 

It  is  recalled  that  the  Governments  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United 
States  of  America  expressed  their  unanimous  in- 
tention in  the  Moscow  declaration  of  October  30, 
3943,^  that  Austria,  as  the  first  free  country  which 
fell  victim  to  Hitler's  typical  aggression,  should  be 
liberated  from  German  rule.  They  further  de- 
clared their  wish  to  see  the  restoration  of  a  free 
and  independent  Austria.  France  subsequently 
adhered  to  this  declaration. 

Since  Austria  was  designated  in  this  declaration 
as  a  country  to  be  liberated,  it  follows  from  gen- 
erally recognized  principles  of  law  that  her  full 
sovereignty  should  be  restored  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

This  viewpoint  was  further  acknowledged  by 
the  four  Foreign  Ministers  when  they  commis- 
sioned their  deputies  to  proceed  with  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  state  treaty  and  especially  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  Paris  meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers 
in  June  1949  when  they  instructed  their  deputies 
to  resume  discussions  immediately  with  the  pur- 
pose of  reaching  agreement  upon  a  draft  of  the 
state  treaty  as  a  whole  by  September  1,  1949,  at 
the  latest.^ 

In  spite  of  all  these  pronouncements  and 
promises,  in  spite  of  the  clear  desideratum  of  in- 
ternational law,  the  state  treaty  has  not  been  con- 
cluded to  the  present  day  although  over  250  ses- 
sions of  the  deputies  have  taken  place.  The  re- 
sult of  these  deliberations  so  long  awaited  by 
Austria  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  namely  the  res- 
toration of  peaceful  conditions  in  our  land,  has 
not  yet  been  achieved.  In  these  circumstances 
public  opinion  could  not  be  left  in  doubt  that  any 
power  which  hinders  the  restoration  of  peaceful 
conditions  in  Austria  through  lack  of  good  will  to 
proceed  with  the  treaty  stands  condemned  in  the 
light  of  both  international  legal  and  moral  prin- 
ciples and  its  own  clearly  assumed  obligations. 

The  Austrian  Federal  Republic  has  consequently 
noted  with  satisfaction  the  statement  of  the  For- 
eign Ministers  of  the  United  States,  France,  and 
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the  United  Kingdom  on  September  14,  1951,  at 
Washington  in  which  they  expressed  their  convic- 
tion that  new  and  resohite  efforts  should  be  made 
to  conchide  the  state  treaty.  The  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment has  already  had  occasion  to  express  the 
wish  to  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  four 
occupation  powers  in  Vienna  that  the  negotia- 
tions should  be  resumed. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment expects  that  after  almost  seven  years  of  occu- 
pation the  requested  negotiations  will  not  fail  but 
will  this  time  lead  to  clear  and  concrete  results, 
jiamely,  the  general  termination  of  the  presence 
of  military  forces  in  Austria. 

The  Austrian  Federal  Republic  will  not  omit 
to  provide  forthwith  the  Governments  of  the  other 
three  occupying  powers  with  copies  of  the  fore- 
going note. 

Please  accept,  [etc.]. 

Gruber 


Bavarian  Radio  Takes  Steps 
To  Lessen  Soviet  Interference 

IReleased  to  the  press  October  24} 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  press  release  issued  on  Octoler 
24  by  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Sigh  Commissioner  for  Oer- 
mamj  at  Frankfort: 

The  Bavarian  Radio  has  been  given  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  High  Commissioner 
for  Germany  to  deviate  from  its  frequency  of  800 
kilocj'cles '  to  overcome  the  interference  ^  caused 
by  a  Soviet-zone  German  transmission,  Shepard 
Stone,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  an- 
nounced today. 

Mr.  Stone  said  this  action  would  permit  the 
Bavarian  Radio  to  lessen  the  interference  from  the 
Soviet  zone  transmitter  at  Erfurt  and  therefore 
diminish  disturbance  to  broadcast  service  in 
southern  Bavaria.     Mr.  Stone  said: 

It  had  been  our  hope  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
us  to  tiike  this  action  and  that  the  Soviet  authorities 
responsible  for  the  interference  to  the  Bavarian  Radio 
would  realize  nothing  could  be  gained  by  this  type  of  radio 
interference.  By  authorizing  the  Bavarian  Radio  to  go 
on  exactly  the  same  frequency  as  the  station  at  Erfurt, 
801.85  kilocycles,  and  to  remain  on  the  frequency  of  that 
station  should  it  deviate  in  the  neighliorhood  of  800  kilo- 
cycles, the  interference  can  be  countered.  This  means  that 
the  interference  in  the  form  of  a  heat-note  or  whistle  will 
be  less  pronounced  and  both  the  Bavarian  Radio  and  the 
Erfurt  station  will  obtain  slightly  better  coverage  in  their 
respective  service  areas. 

Our  technicians  will  continue  to  watch  this  situation 
closely.  The  Bavarian  Radio  will  continue  to  provide  pro- 
tection to  Leningrad,  the  other  user  of  the  frequency  800 
kilocycles,  with  the  directional  antenna  erected  for  that 
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purpose.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  deviation  from 
the  800-kilocycles  frequency  may  cause  some  disturbance 
to  Leningrad,  but  that  can  be  overcome,  if  the  Soviets 
choose,  by  placing  Erfurt  on  the  exact  frequency  800  kilo- 
cycles or  selecting  anotlier  frequency  for  Erfurt. 


Termination  of  the  State  of  War 
With  Germany^ 

A   PROCLAMATION 

Wheeeas,  by  a  joint  resolution,  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  December  11,  1941,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  formally  declared  a  state  of  war  to  exist  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  Germany  (55 
Stat.  706)  ;  and 

Whereas  on  December  31, 1946,  the  President  proclaimed 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  of  World  War  II ;  and 

Whekeas  it  has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  bring  about  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  government  of  a  united  and  free  Ger- 
many, but  efforts  to  this  end  have  been  frustrated  and 
made  impossible  for  the  time  being  by  the  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Government ;  and 

Whekeas  it  has  nevertheless  been  considered  desirable 
to  bring  the  existing  state  of  war  with  Germany  to  a 
close  and  to  remove  Germany  from  its  present  enemy 
status,  thus  eliminating  certain  disabilities  affecting  Ger- 
man nationals;  and 

Whereas  the  rights,  privileges,  and  status  of  the  United 
States  and  the  other  occupation  powers  in  Germany,  and 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  United  States  and  its 
nationals  to  which  it  or  tliey  have  become  entitled  as  a 
result  of  the  war,  as  well  as  the  right  to  exercise  or  en- 
force the  same,  derive  from  the  conquest  of  Germany  and 
the  assumption  of  supreme  authority  by  the  Allies  and  are 
not  affected  by  the  termination  of  the  state  of  war;  and 

Whkreas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  a  joint 
resolution,  approved  October  19,  1951,  (PulUic  Law  181, 
82d  Congress),  has  resolved  that  the  state  of  war  declared 
to  exist  between  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of 
Germany  is  terminated  and  that  such  termination  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  resolution  : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  H.\RRY  S.  TRU.MAN,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  pursuant  to  such  joint  reso- 
lution, do  proclaim  that  the  state  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  Germany  declared 
by  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  December  11, 
1941  was  terminated  on  October  19,  1951. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-fourth  day 
of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 

[seal]  hundred  and  fifty-one,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-sixth. 


By  the  President : 
Dean  Acheson 

Secretary  of  State. 
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The  United  States  in  tiie  United  Nations 


November  1-7,  1951 

General  Assembly 

Fifth  Session — The  fifth  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  which  opened  September  19,  1950  at 
New  York,  was  concluded  at  a  brief  meeting  No- 
vember 5  at  Paris,  France.  Debate  centered  on 
the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Rep- 
resentation of  China.  The  Committee,  which 
was  established  by  the  Assembly  last  September, 
had  been  unable  to  make  any  recommendation  on 
the  matter.  Following  rejection  11  (U.S.S.R.)-20 
(U.S.) -11  (U.K.)  of  a  Soviet  move  to  refer  the 
question  to  the  sixth  session,  the  Assembly,  by  a 
vote  of  36-5  (Soviet  bloc)-2  (Egypt,  Israel),  ap- 
proved President  NasroUah  Entezam's  (Iran) 
proposal  simply  to  take  note  of  the  document. 

Sixth  Session — The  sixth  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  opened  at  Paris  November  6  and 
elected  Luis  Padilla  Nervo  (Mexico)  as  its  presi- 
dent. Delegates  from  60  countries  members  of 
the  United  Nations  were  welcomed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  host  country,  Vincent  Auriol,  who 
reaffirmed  France's  faith  in  the  United  Nations. 

President  Auriol  concluded  his  remarks  with 
this  statement : 

If  the  distin^ished  men  toward  whom  all  anxious  eyes 
are  now  turned  were  to  attend  this  session,  not  to  par- 
ticipate directly  in  proceedings  but  to  establish  human 
contact,  to  exchange  ideas  personally,  to  consider  their 
differences  without  any  agenda  or  public  debate,  and  to 
try,  within  the  scope  of  the  United  Nations,  jointly  to 
reduce  the  disagreements,  we  would  welcome  them  with 
a  joy  which,  I  am  convinced,  would  become  world-wide. 

Outgoing  President  NasroIIah  Entezam  (Iran) 
and  new  President  Padilla  Nervo  also  took  part 
in  the  opening  day  ceremonies,  which  began  with 
a  minute  of  silent  prayer  or  meditation.  Mr. 
Entezam  used  the  phrase  "resistance  to  aggi'es- 
sion  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes"  to 
characterize  the  work  of  the  fifth  session,  over 
which  he  presided.  Dr.  Padilla  Nervo  said,  "The 
fundamental  theme  of  this  Assembly  is  peace," 
adding,  however,  tliat  "the  world  will  never  again 
tolerate  peace  based  on  slavery." 

Constitution  of  the  General  Committee  was 
completed  November  7  with  the  election  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  six  main  Assembly  committees 
and  of  the  seven  vice  presidents  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Finn  Moc  (Norway)  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  First  (Political  and  Security) 
Connnittee;  Prince  Wan  Waithayakon  (Thai- 
land), of  the  Second  (Economic  and  Financial) 
Committee;  Miss  Ana  Figueroa  (Chile),  Third 
(Social,  Humanitarian,  and  Cultural)    Commit- 
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tee;  Dr.  Max  Henriques-Urena  (Dominican 
Republic),  Fourth  (Trusteeship)  Committee; 
Thomas  A.  Stone  (Canada),  Fifth  (Administra- 
tive and  Bu(^etary)  Committee;  and  Dr.  Man- 
fred Lachs  (Poland),  Sixth  (Legal)  Committee. 
The  vice  presidencies  went  to  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  China, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Iraq. 

Genera]  debate  is  scheduled  to  begin  November 
8,  with  Brazil,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  States, 
and  the  U.S.S.R.,  as  the  first  of  four  members 
on  the  speakers'  list.  The  General  Committee 
will  hold  its  first  meeting  later  in  the  day  to  re- 
view the  agenda  and  recommend  the  allocation 
of  items  to  the  various  committees. 

Neio  Items — Four  items  have  been  proposed  for 
inclusion  on  the  agenda  since  the  supplementary 
list  was  issued  October  11,  1951.  (Both  the  pro- 
visional agenda  and  the  supplementary  list  are 
contained  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  ) 

On  November  5,  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France  in  similar  letters  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General, requested  inclusion  of  an  item 
entitled :  "Appointment  of  an  impartial  interna- 
tional commission  under  United  Nations  super- 
vision to  carry  out  a  simultaneous  investigation 
in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  in  Berlin, 
and  in  the  Soviet  zone  of  Germany  in  order  to 
determine  whether  existing  conditions  there  make 
it  possible  to  hold  genuinely  free  elections 
throughout  these  areas." 

Two  days  later  these  same  three  countries  an- 
nounced in  a  tripartite  statement  that  tliey  would 
submit  to  the  sixth  General  Assembly  "proposals 
for  proceeding  with  the  regulation,  limitation  and 
balanced  reduction  of  all  armed  forces  and  all 
armaments,  including  atomic."  (The  essential 
elements  of  the  3-nation  plan  were  outlined  by 
President  Truman  in  a  radio-television  address 
November  7.)  In  their  statement,  the  three  gov- 
ernments expressed  the  belief  that  discussion  of 
the  program  should  begin  "now,"  although  it 
could  not  be  put  into  effect  while  United  Nations 
forces  were  resisting  aggression  in  Korea. 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  has  proposed  the 
inclusion  of  the  question  of  Chinese  representa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations.  The  fourth  new 
item — "Installation  of  the  Assistant  Secretary- 
General,  Department  of  Social  Affairs" — was 
submitted  by  the  Secretary-General. 

I)id>a-PaJi'isfan  Question — The  Council  is  sched- 
uled to  resume  discussion  of  the  Kashmir  item 
November  10. 
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The  U.N.  and  Collective  Security 

REPORT  OF  THE|COLLECTIVE  MEASURES  COMMITTEE 

iy  Joseph  J.  Sisco 


Delegates  from  60  nations  are  Tneeting  at  Paris  for  the  Sixth 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  vjhich  began  on.  Novem- 
ber 6.  One  of  the  agenda  items  is  the  ^'■Report  of  the  Collective 
Measures  C oimnittee''''  {U.N.  doc.  A/ 1891),  disrii.ssion  of  which  is 
expected  to  point  up  the  significant  gains  the  U iiited  Nations  has 
made  during  the  past  year  toward  building  an  effective  collective 
security  system.  The  foUoioing  article,  in  review  of  the  Committee's 
Report  (a)  traces  the  character  of  U.N.  action  against  aggression 
in  Korea;  (b)  outlines  the  principal  features  of  the  '■'■Uniting  for 
Peace?''  resolution ;  (c)  describes  the  work  of  the  Collective  Measures 
Committee;  (d)  lists  various  political,  economic,  and  military  meas- 
ures available  to  the  U.N.;  (e)  summarises  conclusions  and  guiding 
principles  contained  in  the  Report;  and  (/)  specifies  further  pre- 
paratory steps  to  be  taken  by  U.N.  Meinber  States.  The  article  closes 
with  material  relating  to  the  total  significance  of  the  Committee's 
Report. 


Collective  Action  Against  Aggression  in  Korea 

The  collective  action  against  aggression  in  Ko- 
ipa  marked  a  significant  turning  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  Nations.  When  hostilities  be- 
<ian  in  June  1950,  the  United  Nations  did  not  have 
available  the  armed  forces  necessary  to  repel  the 
North  Korean  aggi'ession  against  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  The  United  Nations  was  faced  with  its 
most  serious  threat,  and  failure  to  meet  it  might 
well  have  led  the  international  organization  of 
the  post- World  War  II  period  down  the  same  path 
as  its  predecessor.  However,  the  will  and  deter- 
mination to  uphold  the  principle  of  collective  se- 
curity was  present;  Members  were  willing  to  ren- 
der assistance  on  recommendation  of  the  Security 
Council,  and  the  United  Nations  was  thereby  able 
to  meet  the  crisis.  Today  the  United  Nations 
<  haracter  of  the  action  against  North  Korean  and 
(liinese  Communist  aggression  is  both  impressive 
and  encouraging,  a  total  of  15  states  having  sent 
aimed  forces,  and  47  states  having  contributed 
military  or  nonmilitary  assistance,  or  both. 

The  collective  action  against  aggression  in  Ko- 
rea undoubtedly  strengthened  the  moral  and  ma- 
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terial  fiber  of  the  United  Nations,  but  at  the  same 
time  made  more  apparent  the  need  for  an  adequate 
system  of  collective  security.  On  September  20, 
1950,  Secretary  Acheson  addressed  the  plenary 
session  of  the  Fifth  General  Assembly  and  em- 
phasized the  following: 

The  action  of  the  United  Nations  to  put  down  the  ag- 
gres.sion  which  began  on  June  '£S  against  the  Republic  of 
Korea  was  exactly  the  elfective  collective  measure  re- 
quired. It  marked  a  turning  ix)int  in  history,  for  it 
showed  the  way  to  an  enforceable  rule  of  law  among 
nations. 

The  world  waits  to  see  whether  we  can  build  on  the 
start  we  have  made.  The  United  Nations  must  move  for- 
ward energetically  to  develop  a  more  adequate  system  of 
collective  security.  If  it  does  not  move  forward,  it  will 
move  back. 

One  of  the  problems,  therefore,  has  been  how 
to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  United  Nations 
to  take  prompt  and  effective  collective  action  in 
the  event  of  a  future  aggression.  To  this  end, 
the  United  States  delegation  placed  before  the 
Fifth  General  Assembly  in  the  fall  of  lHoO  a  num- 
ber of  proposals,  some  of  which  along  with  pro- 
posals of  other  Members  became  the  "Uniting  for 
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Peace"  resolution.^  In  adopting  this  resolution  in 
November  1950,  the  international  community, 
through  the  forum  of  the  General  Assembly,  re- 
affirmed its  determination  to  organize  itself  to  de- 
ter or  suppress  aggression. 

The  "Uniting  for  Peace"  Resolution 

The  principal  features  of  the  "Uniting  for 
Peace"  resolution  are : 

1.  The  establishment  of  the  Peace  Observation 
Commission  to  observe  and  report  in  any  area 
where  international  tension  exists,  when  so  in- 
structed by  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Security 
Council. 

2.  The  provision  that  the  General  Assembly  can 
meet  on  24-hours'  notice  if  the  Security  Council 
is  prevented  by  the  veto  from  exercising  its  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

3.  The  provision  that  in  such  a  case,  the  General 
Assembly  may  make  recommendations  to  Member 
States  for  collective  measures  including,  in  the 
case  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression, 
the  use  of  armed  force. 

4.  The  provision  recommending  that  each  Mem- 
ber State  maintain  within  its  national  armed 
forces  elements  so  trained,  organized,  and  equipped 
that  they  could  be  promptly  made  available  for 
service  as  tjnited  Nations  units  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Security  Council  or  the  General 
Assembly. 

5.  The  creation  of  the  Collective  Measures 
Committee  to  study  and  report  on  methods  to 
strengthen  international  peace  and  security  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Charter. 

The  essential  elements  of  the  framework  of  a 
collective  security  system  are  contained  in  the 
aforementioned  provisions:  The  means  of  deter- 
mining the  existence  of  and  responsibility  for  ag- 
gression; machinery  for  putting  collective 
measures  into  operation;  and  military  forces  in 
readiness  to  carry  out  those  measures. 

Work  of  tlie  Committee 

The  Collective  Measures  Committee,  established 
by  the  "Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution,  began  its 
studies  in  March  1951.  It  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing Members  of  the  United  Nations :  Australia, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Egypt,  France, 
Mexico,  Philippines,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  Venezuela,  and  Yugoslavia. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  Collective 
Measures  Committee  was  to  request  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  submit  information  as 
soon  as  possible  on  the  measures  taken  by  them 
in  implementation  of  paragraph  8  of  the  "Unit- 
ing for  Peace"  resolution.     Paragraph  8  recom- 
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mends  that  each  Member  maintain  with  its 
national  armed  forces  elements  for  service  as  a 
United  Nations  unit  or  units.  The  response  of 
the  United  States  made  express  reference  to  the 
North  x\tlantic  Treaty.  It  included  the  statement 
that  the  treaty  comes  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  that  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  in  Europe  maintained  in  furtherance  of 
the  treaty  could  in  appropriate  circumstances, 
pursuant  to  the  treaty  and  the  Charter,  partici- 
pate in  collective  military  measures  in  the  North 
Atlantic  area  in  support  of  United  Nations  action. 
The  reply  of  the  United  States  also  described  the 
elements  of  forces  serving  in  Korea  and  added 
that  the  maintenance  of  these  forces  fulfills,  for 
the  present,  the  recommendation  in  Paragraph  8 
of  the  "Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution.  After  ter- 
mination of  hostilities  in  Korea  and  after  the 
United  States  forces  have  been  withdrawn,  the 
extent  to  which  the  United  States  will  maintain 
armed  forces  which  could  be  made  available  for 
United  Nations  service  will  be  reviewed. 

The  Collective  Measures  Committee  also  under- 
took studies  of  political,  economic,  and  military 
collective  measures  through  three  separate  sub- 
committees. Its  dominant  objective  as  stated  in 
the  "Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution  was  to  study 
methods  "which  might  be  used  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  international  peace  and  security,  in 
accordance  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  Charter,  taking  account  of  collective  self- 
defense  and  regional  arrangements."  The  Com- 
mittee in  interpreting  its  terms  of  reference  did 
not  deal  with  procedures  of  conciliation  on  the 
assumption  that  the  United  Nations  would  take 
all  the  steps  within  its  power  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  settlement  prior  to  and  during  the  appli- 
cation of  collective  measures. 

On  October  3,  1951,  the  Collective  Measures 
Committee  approved  its  report  for  submission 
to  the  General  Assembly.  The  introduction  and 
the  conclusions  (chapters  1  and  5)  stress  principles 
of  general  application  which  could  constitute  a 
basis  for  both  short  and  long-range  efforts  in  the 
United  Nations  for  its  progressive  development 
as  an  institution  of  collective  security.  In  chap- 
ters 2,  3,  and  4  are  considered  political,  economic, 
and  military  collective  measures  respectively,  cer- 
tain proceciures  of  co-ordination,  and  possible 
machinery  for  use  in  the  event  the  United  Na- 
tions undertakes  or  recommends  collective  action. 

Security  Measures  Available  to  the  U.N. 

Political  measures.  The  report  lists  various  po- 
litical measures  available  to  the  United  Nations 
including  appeals  to  parties,  determination  and 
denunciation  of  the  aggressor,  partial  or  complete 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations,  suspension  or 
expulsion  from  the  U.N.  or  its  specialized  agencies, 
and  nonrecognition  of  changes  brought  about  by 
the  threat  or  use  of  force.  It  recognized  that 
the  utility  of  the  aforementioned  measures  vary 
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w  ith  the  circumstances  of  each  case  and  that  they 
should  be  regarded  as  primarily  suitable  for  pre- 
\entive  action.  Their  usefulness  as  a  warning  sig- 
nal to  the  interested  parties  and  to  other  nations, 
in  expressing  the  moral  judgment  of  the  interna- 
tional community  and  in  establishing  the  broad 
foundation  upon  which  United  Nations  collective 
action  could  be  based,  was  also  noted.  The  report 
further  points  out  the  desirability  of  ci'eating  co- 
(jrdinating  machinery  if  these  measures  are  ro  be  as 
elfective  as  their  limited  scope  will  permit. 

Economic  measures.  Although  recognizing  that 
prior  planning  must  have  maximum  flexibility 
because  situations  will  differ,  varit)us  economic 
sanctions  which  could  be  applied  are  analyzed  in 
I  lie  report.  In  respect  to  each  sanction,  the  report 
outlines  basic  considerations  which  should  under- 
lie a  decision  of  the  United  Nations  to  apply  collec- 
tive measures;  it  considers  national  action  which 
should  be  taken  by  cooperating  states;  the  extent 
to  which  the  coordination  of  national  action  is 
necessary ;  and  the  techniques  and  machinery  that 
should  be  established  to  make  the  imposition  of  a 
particular  sanction  most  effective. 

The  importance  of  this  section  of  the  report 
lies  primarily  in  the  enumeration  of  the  economic 
sanctions  available  for  international  actioii  and 
the  emphasis  upon  the  need  for  maximum  coor- 
dination to  achieve  full  efficacy.  The  Committee 
(lid  not  explore  new  grounds  in  this  field,  but 
considered  the  experience  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  of  the  Allies  during  World  War  II.  If  the 
United  Nations  decides  to  apply  collective  eco- 
nomic measures  in  the  future,  as  it  is  doing  in 
Korea,  the  availability  of  the  report  on  the  "ref- 
cience  shelf"  of  the  United  Nations  will  be  of 
importance. 

The  Committee  in  its  report  recommended  that 
in  the  event  the  Security  Council  or  the  General 
Assembly  decides  upon  or  recommends  economic 
sanctions  against  an  offending  State,  a  Committee 
should  be  designated  ad  hoc  for  the  necessary  co- 
ordination of  the  measures.  While  the  actual 
(■omposition  of  such  a  coordinating  committee 
would  be  determined  largely  by  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  situation,  it  should  have 
specific  functions  conferred  upon  it  by  the  United 
Nations.  These  functions  might  include  (1)  re- 
ceipt and  study  of  reports  from  cooperating  States 
on  action  taken  by  them  in  implementing  collective 
economic  and  financial  measures;  (•2)  coordinating 
action  related  to  the  adoption  and  application  of 
measures;  (3)  arranging  for  the  analysis  and 
interchange  of  information;  (4)  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  Security  Council  or  General 
Assembly  and  giving  such  advice  to  States  as 
may  be  appropriate  regarding  controls  which 
might  be  applied;  (5)  defining  the  scope  of  em- 
bargoes and  other  projects;  and  (6)  reporting  to 
the  Security  Council  or  General  Assembly  on  the 
operation  of  the  collective  measures. 

Military  mea.nircs.    In  the  military  section  of 
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(he  report  the  Committee  analyzed  the  experience 
of  the  collective  action  in  Korea  and  sought  to 
adapt  it  to  agreed  principles  and  procedures  of 
general  application. 

A  significant  development  is  the  acceptance  of 
the  concept  that  in  any  case  of  the  use  of  force 
under  United  Nations  aegis,  there  should  be  a 
central  executive  military  authority  responsible 
for  the  coordination  of  the  contributions  from 
many  States  and  for  the  actual  conduct  of  the 
military  operations  in  the  field. 

The  Committee  agreed  on  a  wide  variety  of 
principles  and  procedures  which  could  be  devel- 
ojied  in  advance  of  a  determination  by  the  United 
Nations  to  take  military  measures.  These  include 
1  lie  relationship  of  the  Executive  Military  Author- 
it  y  to  States  contributing  to  the  collective  action, 
to  the  victim  State,  and  to  other  participating 
States  whose  territory  is  near  the  area  of  hostili- 
ties; general  responsibilities  of  the  Executive 
Military  Authority;  and  the  role  that  the  Security 
Council  or  the  General  Assembly  would  play  in 
formulating  the  policy  framework  within  which 
I  lie  Authority  would  operate. 

The  report  also  analyzes  the  types  of  assistance 
and  facilities,  in  addition  to  armed  forces,  that 
States  could  contribute  to  the  collective  action  and 
formulates  the  procedures  by  which  requests  for 
assistance  would  be  made  and  offers  of  assistance 
submitted  and  accepted.  The  report  advocates 
that  arrangements  for  the  utilizaticm  of  contribu- 
tions should  be  made  by  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Executive  Militaiy  Authority  and 
contributing  States,  also  that  the  Executive  Mili- 
tary Authority  should  have  the  responsibility  to 
advise  nations  at  all  stages  on  the  needs  of  forces, 
supplies,  and  assistance  to  make  the  military  oper- 
ations most  effective.  Problems  connected  with 
the  operation  and  command  of  United  Nations 
forces,  of  consultative  procedures  with  contribut- 
ing States,  both  in  the  theater  of  operations  and 
elsewhere,  the  importance  of  logistical  support 
for  United  Nations  forces,  and  the  manner  in 
which  civilian  relief  and  refugee  matters  should 
be  handled  are  all  considered.  In  addition,  such 
other  questions  as  public  information  aspects  of 
United  Nations  military  measures,  the  indentifica- 
tion  of  the  operations  as  United  Nations  opera- 
tions, and  the  role  which  United  Nations  and  other 
international  bodies  should  play  are  considered 
and  analyzed. 

The  military  section  of  the  report  also  dis- 
cusses the  relationship  between  collective  self- 
defense  and  regional  arrangements  and  suggests 
tlie  possibility  that  in  certain  cases  the  Executive 
Military  Authority  might  consist  of  some  or  all  of 
the  States  parties  to  such  an  arrangement.  This 
section  also  notes  that  such  arrangements  "consti- 
tute an  important  aspect  of  the  universal  collec- 
tive security  system  of  the  United  Nations"  and 
could,  within  the  limits  of  their  constitutional 
status,  provide  effective  forces  and  facilities  in 
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their  respective  areas  in  order  to  assist  United 
Nations  action. 

Finally,  a  close  study  is  made  in  the  report  of 
the  replies  received  by  the  Collective  Measures 
Committee  in  response  to  paragraph  8  of  the 
''Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution,  which  recom- 
mends that  Members  maintain  within  their  na- 
tional armed  forces  elements  which  could  be  avail- 
able to  serve  as  United  Nations  units.  As  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1951,  38  responses  had  been  received  by 
the  Committee,  29  of  which  expressed  active  sup- 
port for  the  purposes  of  the  resolution  and  the 
recommendations  of  paragraph  8.  The  report 
states  "The  significant  common  theme  of  all  the 
affirmative  responses  is  the  responding  States'  de- 
termination to  strengthen  their  capacity  to  take 
action  pursuant  to  United  Nations  recommenda- 
tions against  aggression.  These  responses  are  but 
the  first  steps  in  a  developing  programme." 

Conclusions  and  Guiding  Principles 

In  general,  the  conclusions  and  guiding  princi- 
ples emphasize  that  the  erection  of  a  system  of 
security  requires  advance  preparation  by  States 
as  well  as  by  the  United  Nations,  and  that,  where 
collective  measures  are  undertaken,  there  should 
ordinarily  be  coordination  of  national  action  on 
as  nearly  a  universal  basis  as  possible.  The  report 
stresses  the  present  need  for  an  effective  system  of 
collective  security.  It  points  out  that  the  effort 
being  made  against  aggi'ession  in  Korea  is  evidence 
that  United  Nations  collective  action  is  a  practical 
reality.  It  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  the  United 
Nations  to  have  the  means  to  apply  collective 
measures.  It  indicates  that  the  readiness  of  States 
to  make  contributions  to  United  Nations  action  is 
an  essential  part  of  any  security  system,  that  the 
establishment  of  a  collective  security  system  re- 
quires further  study  and  effort,  that  speed  and 
promptitude  in  the  application  of  collective 
measures  are  essential  to  their  effectiveness;  and, 
above  all,  that  the  success  of  any  collective  security 
system  effort  depends  upon  the  will  and  deter- 
mination of  individual  States. 


Further  Action  by  Member  States 

In  order  to  reinforce  international  peace  and 
security  pending  the  conclusion  of  special  agree- 
ments for  armed  forces  provided  for  in  article  43 
of  the  Charter,  the  report  specifies  the  following 
preparatory  steps  which  should  be  taken  by  States : 

1.  Further  action  to  maintain  elements  within 
their  national  armed  forces  so  they  could  promptly 
be  made  available,  in  accordance  with  their  con- 
stitutional processes,  for  service  as  United  Nations 
units. 

2.  Such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
States  to  provide  assistance  and  facilities  for 
United  Nations  forces  in  support  of  collective 
military  measures. 
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3.  An  examination  of  their  legislation  and  ad- 
ministrative regulations  to  insure  that  they  can 
carry  out,  promptly  and  effectively.  United  Na- 
tions collective  measures. 

4.  Survey  of  their  resources  to  determine  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  assistance  they  may  be 
able  to  render  in  support  of  collective  measures. 

Signiflcance  of  the  Report 

The  Collective  Measures  Committee  report  con- 
stitutes the  first  systematic  attempt  by  the  United 
Nations  to  study  the  whole  field  of  collective 
security.  The  report  does  not  advocate  startling 
new  collective  measures,  rather  its  greatest  virtue 
may  be  in  the  fact  that  political,  economic,  and 
military  collective  measures  are  assembled  and 
correlated  and  principles  of  general  aiaplication 
are  set  forth. 

In  the  short  time  at  its  disposal,  the  Committee 
has  not  been  able  to  do  more  than  make  a  first 
general  survey  of  many  problems  of  a  complex 
nature.  The  accomplishments  to  date  represent 
a  good  beginning  for  future  study.  Many  prob- 
lems relating  to  methods  of  maintaining  and 
strengthening  international  peace  and  security 
need  thorough  analysis  by  the  organization,  in 
consultation  with  governments  and  international 
bodies.  In  the  economic  field  such  matters  as  the 
preparation  of  basic  lists  of  materials  to  which 
embargoes  might  be  applied,  and  the  study  of 
questions  connected  with  equality  of  sacrifice  and 
with  the  provision  of  assistance  to  victims  of  ag- 
gression might  well  be  studied  profitably.  In  the 
military  field,  questions  connected  with  the  organ- 
ization of  military  resouiTes  available  to  the 
United  Nations,  further  guidance  to  the  panel 
of  military  experts,  and  the  possible  advantages 
and  disadvantages  in  the  Secretary-General's  pro- 
posal for  a  "United  Nations  Legion"  are  deserving 
of  future  study.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  work 
might  well  be  continued  in  a  number  of  directions, 
and  it  is  for  the  Sixth  General  Assembly,  if  it 
agrees  with  this  view,  to  consider  by  what  method 
the  work  should  be  carried  forward. 

The  collective  effort  against  aggression  in  Korea, 
the  pragmatic  adaptation  of  the  Charter  in  the 
security  field  by  means  of  the  "Uniting  for  Peace" 
resolution,  and  the  more  undramatic,  yet  no  less 
significant  analyses  made  by  the  Collective  Meas- 
ures Committee  represent  concrete  progress  to- 
ward a  goal  which  has  eluded  man  for  over  2,000 
years. 

General  Assembly  approval  of  the  report  would 
signify  the  awareness  of  world  opinion  to  the 
progress  already  made  and  would  be  an  overt 
reaffirmation  of  the  will  to  intensify  the  past 
efforts. 

•  Mr.  S/sco,  author  of  the  ahove  article,  is  a 
Foreign  Affairs  Officer  in  the  Office  of  United 
Nations  Political  and  Security  Affairs. 
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Agenda  Items  for  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 


PROVISIONALIIAGENDA 


U.N.  doc.  A/1870 
Dated  Sept.  7,  1951 


The  sixth  regular  session  of  tlie  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  will  convene  at 
Paris  on  November  6. 

"Additional  items  of  an  important  and  urgent 
eliaracter,"  saj's  Rule  15  of  the  Assembly's  rules  of 
procedure,  "proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  agenda 
less  than  30  days  before  the  opening  of  a  regular 
session  or  during  a  regular  session,  may  be  placed 
nil  the  agenda,  if  the  General  Assembly  so  decides 
by  a  majority  of  the  Members  present  and  voting. 
No  additional  item  may  be  considered  until  seven 
days  have  elapsed  since  it  was  placed  on  the 
agenda,  unless  the  General  Assembly,  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  Members  present  and  vot- 
ing, decides  otherwise,  and  until  a  Committee  has 
reported  upon  the  question  concerned." 

At  the  beginning  of  a  session,  the  General  Com- 
mittee (which  consists  of  the  President,  the  seven 
Vice-Presidents,  and  the  Chairmen  of  the  six  Main 
Committees)  considers  the  provisional  agenda,  the 
sujJjDlementary  list,  and  any  requests  for  the  in- 
clusion of  additional  items,  and  reports  to  the 
Assembly.  On  the  basis  of  this  report,  the  agenda 
is  adopted,  and  the  various  items  allocated  to  ap- 
propriate Committees. 

Items  are  listed  below  in  the  order  in  which  they 
appear  in  the  provisional  agenda  and  the  supple- 
mentary list.  This  is  not  necessarily  the  order  in 
which  they  will  appear  on  the  agenda  as  adopted 
by  the  Assembly.  The  notes  on  each  item  are 
given  as  background  information. 

1.  Opening  of  the  session  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Delegation  of  Iran. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Delegation  from  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  previous  session  was  elected  presides  until  the 
Assembly  elects  a  President  for  the  new  session.  Ambas- 
sador Nasrollah  Entezam  of  Iran  was  President  of  the 
fifth  regular  session. 

2.  Minute  of  silent  prayer  or  meditation. 

According  to  Rule  04  of  the  rules  of  procedure,  "im- 
mediately after  the  opening  of  the  first  plenary  meeting 
of  each  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  President 
shall  invite  the  represpntatives  to  observe  one  minute  of 
silence  dedicated  to  prayer  or  meditation."  This  was 
done  for  the  fir.^^t  time  at  the  last,  fifth,  session. 
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3.  Appointment  of  a  Credentials  Committee. 

The  Credentials  Committee,  appointed  at  the  beginning 
of  each  session  on  the  proposal  of  the  President,  consists 
of  nine  members.  It  examines  the  credentials  of  repre- 
sentatives and  reports  therecm  to  the  Assembly. 

4.  Election  of  the  President. 

The  President  is  elected  by  secret  liallot  and  by  simple 
majority.    There  are  no  nominations. 

5.  Constitution  of  the  Main  Committees  and 
Election  of  Officers. 

The  bulk  of  the  Assembly's  work  is  done  through  the 
Main  Committees,  committees  in  which  all  the  Member 
states  are  represented.  The  agenda  items  are  referred  to 
one  or  other  of  these  committees  although  some  may  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Assembly  directly.  Tlie  committees 
discuss  the  items  in  detail  and  report  with  their  draft 
resolutions  and  conclusions  to  the  plenary  meetings  which 
take  final  action.  The  six  regular  main  committees  are : 
The  First  (Political  and  Security)  Committee:  The  Sec- 
ond (Economic  and  Financial)  Committee;  The  Third 
(Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cultural)  Connnittee;  The 
Fourth  (Trusteeship)  Committee;  The  Fiftli  (Adminis- 
trative and  Budgetary)  Committee;  and  The  Sixth 
(Legal)  Committee.  The  Assembly  may,  and  often  does, 
designate  an  additional  committee  generally  called  an 
-\.d  Hoc  iKjlitical  committee.  Immediately  after  the  Main 
Committees  are  constituted,  the  Assembly  sits  in  com- 
mittee for  brief  sessions  to  elect  the  chairnian  of  each 
main  committee. 

6.  Election  of  Vice-Presidents. 

Seven  Vice-Presidents  are  elected  by  secret  ballot  after 
the  election  of  the  Cliairmen  of  the  Main  Committees. 
The  President  of  the  Assemlily,  the  Vice-Presidents  and 
the  Chairmen  of  the  Main  I '(muiiiltees  (-(institute  tlie  (!en- 
eral  Committee.  The  Vice-Presidents  are  clidseu  in  order 
to  insure  the  representative  character  of  tlie  General  Com- 
mittee.   Election  is  by  simple  majority. 

7.  Adoption  of  the  Agenda. 

All  the  items  s\iliniitted  f((r  inclusion  on  the  agenda  are 
considered  by  the  General  Committee  which  reports  to 
tlie  Assembly  with  its  recommendations.  The  Assembly 
adopts  the  agenda  by  a  majority  of  members  present  and 

voting. 

8.  Opening  of  the  General  Debate. 

Tile  heads  of  delegations  usually  make  general  ixilicy 
statements  during  the  general  debate. 

9.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  work 
of  the  Organization. 

Article  US  of  tlie  Charter  requires  the  Secretary-General 
to  make  an  annual  reiiort  to  the  Assemhly  on  the  work 
of  the  Organization.     The  present  report   (A/1844)    de- 
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scribes  the  activities  of  the  various  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  for  the  period  July  1,  1950  to  June  31,  1951. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  report,  which  was  issued 
separately  on  October  11  (A/184-1  Add.  1),  the  Secretary- 
General  reviews  the  results  of  six  years'  work  of  the 
United  Nations  and  ofters  several  thoughts  and  sugges- 
tions for  the  consideration  of  the  Assembly.  These  cover 
further  development  of  United  Nations  collective  secur- 
ity;  further  effort.s  at  peaceful  settlement;  periodic  meet- 
ings of  the  Security  Council;  universality  of  Membership; 
and  other  steps  toward  strengthening  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  for  peace.  These  last  include  technical 
and  financial  assistance  for  economic  development. 

10.  Report  of  the  Security  Council. 

The  report  (A/1S7.H),  covering  tlie  period  from  July 
16,  1950,  to  July  15,  1951,  was  approved  by  the  Security 
Council  on  August  31  by  a  vote  of  10-0,  with  1  abstention 
(the  U.S.S.R.).  The  Charter  requires  tlie  Council  to 
submit  to  the  Assembly  for  its  consideration  annual  and, 
when  necessary,  special  reports  which  must  include  an 
account  of  the  measures  decided  on  or  taken  by  the  Coun- 
cil to  maiutain  international  peace  and  security.  As  in 
other  years,  the  report  is  essentially  a  summary  and  guide 
reflecting  the  broad  lines  of  the  debates.  At  the  last  four 
sessions,  the  Assembly  "took  note"  of  the  Council's  reports. 

11.  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

Each  year  the  General  Assembly  reviews  the  activities 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  its  subsidiary 
organs,  on  the  basis  of  tke  Council's  annual  report.  This 
year's  report,  to  be  issued  shortly,  covers  the  period  Au- 
gust 16,  1950-September  21,  1951,  during  which  the  Coun- 
cil held  two  sessions. 

Some  of  the  questions  dealt  with  in  the  report,  such  as 
economic  development  of  under-developed  areas,  land  re- 
form, human  rights,  and  questions  relating  to  refugees — 
on  which  the  Council  has  recommended  specific  Assembly 
action — appear  as  separate  items  on  the  agenda  (sec 
hclow). 

12.  Report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

The  Trusteeship  Council's  annual  report  (document 
A/1856)  covers  its  third  special  session,  held  last  Novem- 
ber, its  eighth  session  held  January  30  to  March  16,  1951, 
and  its  ninth  session  held  June  5  to  July  30,  1951.  (See 
the  Bulletin,  vol.  X,  no.  7,  and  vol.  XI,  no.  4  for  reviews 
of  the  sessions).  The  greater  part  of  the  report  deals 
with  the  Council's  examination  of  the  annual  reports  sub- 
mitted by  the  Administering  Authorities  of  the  eleven 
Trust  Territories  :  Tanganyika,  Cameroons,  and  Togoland, 
under  United  Kingdom  administration;  Ruanda-Uruiuli, 
under  Belgian  administration;  Cameroons  and  Togoland 
under  French  administration ;  Somaliland  under  Italian 
administration  ;  Western  Samoa  under  New  Zealand  ad- 
ministration;  Nauru  and  New  Guinea  under  Australian 
administration,  and  the  Pacific  Islands  under  United 
States  administration. 

Other  dial  iters  of  the  report  deal  with  such  questions  as 
the  examination  of  petitions;  the  problem  of  the  uuifica- 
tion  of  the  I<]wos — a  tribe  of  about  one  million  people  at 
present  divided  between  the  two  Togolands  and  the  Gold 
Coast  colony;  reports  of  the  Visiting  Mission  to  Pacific 
Trust  Territories;  the  organization  and  functions  of  mis- 
sions; arrangements  for  the  Visiting  Mission  to  East 
Africa  ;  and  the  revision  of  the  provisional  questionnaire, 
which  forms  the  basis  on  which  Administering  Authori- 
ties report  to  the  Council.  The  report  also  covers  ques- 
tions specifically  referred  to  the  Council  by  the  General 
Assembly,  including  educational  development;  technical 
aid  for  territories;  aboli.'^hment  of  corporal  punishment 
(see  item  34)  ;  information  on  the  United  Nations  to  the 
indigenous  inhabitants;  and  the  flying  of  the  United  Na- 
tions flag  in  the  territories.  The  report  also  deals  with 
organizational  questions. 
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13.  Election  of^three  non-permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council. 

The  present  non-permanent  members  of  the  Council  are 
Brazil,  Ecuador,  India,  the  Netherlands,  Turkey,  and 
Yugoslavia.  The  two-year  terms  of  Ecuador,  India,  and 
Yugoslavia  expire  at  the  end  of  1951.  The  voting  is  by 
secret  ballot,  and  a  two-thirds  majority  is  required  for 
election.  Retiring  members  are  not  eligible  for  imme- 
diate re-election.  Due  regard  is  specially  paid,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  contribution  of  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  and  to  the  other  purposes  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, and  also  to  equitable  geographical  distribution. 

14.  Election  of  six  members  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council. 

Six  of  the  eighteen  members  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Coiuicil  retire  each  year  after  serving  three  years  on  the 
Council.  Election  for  these  seats  is  by  secret  ballot  and  a 
two-thirds  majority  is  required.  Retiring  members  are 
eligible  for  immediate  re-election. 

The  present  members  of  the  Council  are :  Belgium, 
Canada,  Chile,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  India,  Iran, 
Mexico,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Philippines,  Poland,  Sweden, 
U.S.S.It.,  United  Kingdom,  United  States  and  Uruguay. 

The  six  whose  terms  expire  at  the  end  of  this  year  are : 
Belgium,  Chile,  China,  France,  India  and  Peru. 

15.  Elections  of  members  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

(a)  Election  of  a  member  of  the  Court  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  hy  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  P.  de 
Barros  e  Asevedo. 

On  May  29,  1951,  the  Security  Council  decided  that  an 
election  to  fill  this  vacancy  should  be  held  during  the 
sixth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  before  the  regular 
election  described   below. 

(?>)  Election  of  five  menibers  of  the  Court  in  ax;- 
cordance  luith  Article  13,  j^araffraph  1,  of  the 
Statute. 

The  terms  of  five  of  the  fifteen  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  expire  on  February  5,  1952. 
Judges  are  elected  from  persons  of  high  moral  character 
who  are  qualified  for  the  highest  judicial  offices  in  their 
countries  or  are  jurisconsults  of  recognized  competence  in 
international  law.  No  two  may  be  of  the  same  nation- 
ality. Elections  are  by  absolute  majorities  in  simul- 
taneous but  separate  votings  by  the  Security  Council  and 
the  General  Assembly.  The  nominations  are  made  by 
national  groups  in  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. 
In  countries  not  belonging  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  the  nomination  is  by  national  groups  ap- 
pointed by  the  governments.  The  Statute  of  the  Court 
provides  that  the  electors  shall  bear  in  mind  not  only  the 
individual  qualifications  of  the  candidates  but  also  that  in 
the  Court  as  a  whole  the  main  forms  of  civilizations  and 
the  principal  legal  systems  of  the  world  are  represented. 

The  five  members  whose  term  of  office  expires  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  19ri2,  are  Isidro  Fabela  Alfaro,  of  ftlexico;  Green 
H.  Ilackworth,  of  the  United  States;  Helge  Klaestad,  of 
Ncn-way  ;  Sergei  Borisovich  Krylov,  of  the  U.S.S.R. ;  and 
Charles  De  Visscber,  of  Belgium. 

Retiring  members  are  eligible  for  re-election.  Thirty- 
two  candidates,  including  the  five  incumbents,  have  been 
nominated  by  the  national  groups  for  the  regular  election. 
Ten  candidat<'s  have  been  named  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  P.  de  Barros  e  Azevedo. 

16.  international  control  of  atomic  energy: 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  (reso- 
lution 496  (V>  of  December  13,  1950). 

I'.y  this  resolution,  the  Assembly  established  a  Commit- 
tee consisting  of  the  eleven  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
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cil  and  Canada  (the  Committee  of  Twelve) — the  same 
members  as  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission — to  report 
"on  ways  and  means  whereby  the  work  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Commission  for  Conventional 
Armaments  may  be  co-ordinated  and  on  the  advisability  of 
their  functions  being  merged  and  placed  under  a  new  and 
consolidated  disarmament  commission." 

The  Committee  of  Twelve  finished  its  work  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1951,  when  it  approved  its  report  to  the  Assembly 
(A/1922)  by  a  vote  of  10-1  (the  D.S.S.R.),  with  1  absten- 
tion (India). 

The  Committee  recommends  dissolution  of  the  two  ex- 
isting commissions  and  the  establishment  of  a  single  com- 
mission under  the  Security  Council. 

17.  The  problem  of  the  independence  of  Korea: 
report  of  the  United  Nations  Commission 
for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of 
Korea  (resolution  376  (V)  of  October  7, 
1950). 

As  established  by  this  Assembly  resolution,  the  Com- 
mission consists  of  Australia,  Chile,  the  Netherlands,  Paki- 
stan, the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and  Turkey.  Its  report 
(A/1881)  says  that  the  large-scale  intervention  by  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  prevented  the  Commission 
from  carrying  out  its  fundamental  objectives  and  nar- 
rowed the  scope  of  its  immediate  activities.  No  appro- 
priate steps  could  be  taken  to  ensure  statiility,  nor  con- 
stituent measures  to  establish  a  unified,  independent,  and 
democratic  government.  Significant  work  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  even  a  part  of  Korea  was  also  precluded  by  the 
extensive  military  operations. 

The  political  objective  of  the  United  Nations,  says  the 
Commission,  must  remain  the  establishment  of  a  unified, 
independent,  and  democratic  Korea.  Meanwhile,  security 
against  continued  or  renewed  aggression  must  be  assured 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  support  and  assistance  must 
be  given  for  its  democratic  development  and  economic 
rebuilding.  The  Commission  stres.ses  that  during,  and 
even  after  the  hostilities,  some  political  representation 
of  the  United  Natitms  should  be  retained. 

18.  Methods  which]might  be  used  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  international  peace  and 
security  in  accordance  with  the  Purposes 
and  Principles  of  the  Charter:  report  of  the 
Collective  Measures  Committee  (resolution 
377  A  (V)  (section  D)  of  November  3, 1950). 

The  Collective  Measures  Committee,  establi.shed  by  the 
Assembly's  "Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution,  was  directed  to 
study  and  report  to  the  Security  Council  and  the  Assembly 
on  methods  which  might  be  used  to  maintain  and  strength- 
en international  peace  and  security  in  accordance  with 
the  Purposes  and  Principles  of  the  Charter,  taking  account 
of  collective  self-defence  and  regional  arrangements.  The 
Committee  was  composed  of  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Burma,  Canada,  Egypt,  France,  Mexico,  the  Philippines, 
Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Yugoslavia. 

Its  report  (A/1891),  adopted  unanimously  on  October 
3,  1951,  embodies  the  recommendations  of  its  three  sub- 
sidiary committees  on  political,  economic  and  financial, 
and  military  measures,  which  form  separate  chapters  of 
the  report. 

The  Committee's  report,  the  first  systematic  study  on 
the  organization  of  collective  security,  deals  with  the  tech- 
niques, machinery,  and  procedures  to  co-ordinate  national 
and  international  measures.  These  include  steps  to  be 
taken  in  advance  in  order  to  make  any  future  measures 
speedy  and  effective,  and  arrangements  necessary  after 
the  application  of  collective  meas\ires  has  been  decided  on. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  following  preparatory 
steps : 

States  should  take  further  action  to  maintain  elements 
in  their  armed  forces  so  trained,  organized,  and  equipi)ed 
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that  they  could  promptly  be  made  available  in  accordance 
with  their  constitutional  processes,  for  service  as  United 
Nations  units; 

States  should  take  the  necessary  steps  to  enable  them 
to  provide  assistance  and  facilities  for  United  Nations 
forces  in  support  of  collective  military  measures ; 

They  should  examine  their  legislation  and  adminis- 
trative regulations  to  ensure  tiiat  they  can  carry  out, 
promptly  and  effectively,  United  Nations  collective  meas- 
ures; 

And  they  should  continue  to  survey  their  resources  to 
determine  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  assistance  they  can 
render. 

The  report  outlines  four  sets  of  guiding  principles — 
those  of  general  application,  and  those  having  special  re- 
lation to  iK)litical,  economic  and  financial,  and  collective 
military  measures. 

The  immediate  objective  of  the  United  Nations  collec- 
tive nulitary  measures,  the  Committee  says,  will  be  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  victim  of  aggression  in  defence  of 
its  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence.  The 
guiding  principles  in  this  group  concern  largely  the  desig- 
nation of  an  Executive  Jlilitary  Authority,  consisting  of  a 
state  or  group  of  states,  in  order  to  provide  an  agency  for 
effectively  conducting  military  operations. 

Further  study  by  the  United  Nations  in  consultation 
with  governments  and  international  bodies,  the  Commit- 
tee declares,  is  still  needed  in  regard  both  to  economic 
and  financial  and  to  military  collective  measures. 

19.  Threats  to  the  political  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  Greece: 

(a)  Report  of  the  U iiited  iXatiom  /Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Balkans  {resolution  382  B  {V) 
of  December  1, 1950) . 

In  its  report  (A/1857),  the  Special  Committee  states 
that  the  threat  to  the  political  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Greece  continues,  althougli  its  character 
has  changed  since  the  retreat  of  the  guerrilla  forces  in 
1949.  The  report  charges  that  the  guerrillas  are  receiv- 
ing external  aid  from  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  I'oland,  and  Rumania,  and  that  "a  widespread 
and  carefully  co-ordinated  system  now  exists  for  collect- 
ing, training,  and  eventually  smuggling  armed  subversive 
groniis  into  Greece  across  the  Albanian  and  Bulgarian 
friiutiers."  The  report  recommends  that  the  As.sembly 
"consider  the  advisability  of  maintaining  United  Nations 
vigilance  over  the  Balkans  in  the  light  of  the  present  na- 
ture of  the  threat  to  peace  in  that  area." 

The  present  Committee  was  continued  at  the  fifth  ses- 
si(m  "until  the  sixth  session." 

{}))  Repatriation  of  Greek  children:  reports  of 
the  Secretary-General  and  of  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  Organizations  {resolution 
382  C  (F)  of  Decemher  7, 1950). 

At  its  last  session,  the  A.ssembly  noted  with  grave  con- 
cern that  not  a  single  Greek  child  had  been  returned  to 
liis  native  land  and  that,  except  for  Yugoslavia,  no  country 
harboring  Greek  children  had  taken  definite  action  to 
comply  with  the  resolutions  on  the  subject  unanimously 
adopted  at  two  successive  Asscnibly  sessions. 

The  Assembly  in  19.")0  also  established  a  standing  com- 
mittee, coraixjsed  of  representatives  of  Peru,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Sweden,  to  consult  with  the  Secretary-General 
and  representatives  of  the  states  concerned  on  the  early 
repatriation  of  Greek  children.  The  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Ited  Cross  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  were  asked  to  co-operate  with  this  standing  com- 
mittee. 

The  Secretary-General  and  the  International  Red  Cross 
Organizations  will  report  to  the  Assembly. 

In  a  memorandum  to  the  Secretary-General  on  August 
3,  1951  (A/1848),  the  Red  Cross  bodies  said  that,  despite 
two  and  a  half  years  of  unremitting  work,  results  had 
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been  "meagre."  The  difficulties  they  liad  experienced  and 
were  still  experiencing,  they  said,  were  traceable  to  one 
common  cause,  "'the  total  and  regrettable  alisence  of  con- 
structive co-operation  by  the  majority  of  the  Red  Cross 
Societies  in  the  harboring  countries."  Difficulties  in  the 
practical  field  had  also  arisen  from  certain  terms  in  the 
Assembly  re.solutions. 

20.  Libya  (resolution  289  (iV>  of  November  21, 

1949): 

(a)  Annual  report  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
missioner in  Libya. 

In  1949  the  Assembly  recommended  that  Libya  should 
be  constituted  an  independent  and  sovereign  state  not  later 
than  January  1,  1952,  and  that  a  constitution  for  Libya 
should  be  determined  by  representatives  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Cyrenaica,  Tripolitania  and  the  Fezzan,  meeting  to- 
gether in  a  National  Assembly.  To  assist  the  people  of 
Libya  in  formulating  a  constitution  and  establishing  an 
independent  government,  the  Assembly  appointed  a  United 
Nations  Commissioner  and  established  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. 

Mr.  Adrian  Pelt  was  elected  Commissioner  and  the  Ad- 
visory Council  is  composed  of  one  representative  each 
of  Egypt,  France,  Italy,  Pakistan,  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States,  together  with  one  representative  of  the 
people  of  the  three  regions  of  Libya,  and  one  repi-esenta- 
tive  of  the  minorities  in  Libya. 

A  Constitution,  creating  a  United  Kingdom  of  Libya, 
was  approved  unanimously  by  the  Libyan  National  As- 
sembly on  October  7.  The  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Commissioner  on  this  and  other  developments  In  Libya 
will  be  considered  by  the  General  Assembly. 

( h )  Annual  Reports  of  the  A  dm  mistering  Po^oers 
in  Libya. 

The  Assembly  resolution  also  calls  on  the  present  Ad- 
ministering Powers  in  Libya,  the  T'nited  Kingdom  (for 
Tripolitania  and  Cyrenaica)  and  France  (for  the  Fezzan), 
to  report  annually  on  steps  taken  to  implement  these 
decisions. 

21.  Libya.  Problem  of  war  damages:  report  of 
the  Secretary-General  (resolution  389  (V) 
of  December  15, 1950). 

By  this  resolution  the  Secretary-General  was  instructed 
to  study  the  problem  of  war  damages  in  connection  with 
the  technical  ami  financial  assistance  which  Libya  may 
request  from  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  to  re- 
port on  the  subject  to  the  sixth  session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

22.  The  appropriate  adjustment  of  the  frontiers 
between  Egypt  and  the  former  Italian  col- 
ony of  Libya,  with  particular  reference  to 
paragraphs  2  and  3  of  Annex  XI  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy  (resolution  391 
(V)  of  December  14,  1950). 

Consideration  of  this  item,  included  in  the  1950  agenda 
at  the  request  of  Egypt  which  had  proposed  the  item,  was 
deferred  to  the  sixth  regular  session. 

23.  Threats  to  the  political  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  China  and  to  the 
peace  of  the  Far  East,  resulting  from  Soviet 
violations  of  the  Sino-Soviet  Treaty  of 
Friendship  and  Alliance  of  August  14, 1945, 
and  from  Soviet  violations  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  (resolution  383  A  (V) 
of  December  1, 1950). 

The  Assembly  instructed  the  Interim  Committee  to  con- 
tinue inquiry  on  this  item,  which  had  been  submitted  by 
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China  in  September  1949,  and  to  report  to  the  sixth  ses- 
sion. Because  the  fifth  session  was  not  adjourned,  how- 
ever, the  Interim  Committee,  which  meets  only  when  the 
Assembly  "is  not  actually  in  regular  session,"  was  unable 
to  meet  in  1951. 

24.  Palestine: 

(a)  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Conciliation 
Commission  for  Palestine. 

This  Commission,  which  consists  of  the  representatives 
of  France,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States,  was  established 
by  the  Assembly  in  December  1948  for  the  purpose,  among 
other  things,  of  assisting  the  Governments  and  authorities 
concerned  to  achieve  a  final  settlement  of  all  outstanding 
questions. 

At  a  conference  which  opened  in  Paris  on  September 
13,  1951,  the  CommLssion  submitted  concrete  proposals 
for  a  settlement  to  Israel  and  Egypt,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  and 
Syria.  This  conference  will  be  reported  on  by  the  Com- 
nussion  in  its  report  to  the  Assembly. 

[b)  Assistance  to  Palestine,  refugees:  report  of 
the  Director  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
in  the  Near  East  {resolution  302  {IV)  of  De- 
cember 8,  19^9). 

John  B.  Blandford,  Jr.,  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
Agency  on  June  19,  1951,  succeeding  Howard  Kennedy. 
The  Director  is  assisted  by  an  Advisory  Commission  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  France,  Turkey,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

At  the  end  of  August  1951  there  were  877.540  refu- 
gees registered  with  the  Agency.  In  December  1950  the 
Assembly  decided  that  for  the  financial  year  beginning 
July  1,  1951,  UNBW.v  would  require  $20,000,000  for  relief 
and  $30,000,000  for  reintegration  projects.  Money  for 
DNRWA  is  raised  by  voluntary  contributions  from  govern- 
ments. As  of  October  1,  1951,  28  governments  had 
pledged  a  total  of  approximately  $38,000,000. 

25.  Treatment  of  people  of  Indian  origin  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  (resolution  395  (V) 
of  December  2,  1950). 

The  Assembly  considered  this  question  in  1946  and 
again  in  1947.  In  May  1949,  it  invited  India,  Pakistan, 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  hold  a  round-table  dis- 
cussion, taking  into  consideration  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  and  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights. 

At  preliminary  talks  in  Capetown  in  February  1950, 
agreement  was  reached  on  an  agenda  for  a  round-table 
conference  to  explore  ways  and  means  of  settling  the 
question,  but  India  declined  to  go  ahead  with  the  con- 
ference on  the  ground  that  the  Union  Government  had 
resorted  to  new  discriminatory  le.sislation.  South  Africa 
contended  that  this  was  a  matter  of  domestic  jurisdiction. 

The  Assembly,  on  December  2,  19.50,  recommended  that 
the  three  Governments  proceed  to  hold  a  round-table  con- 
ference on  the  basis  of  their  agreed  a.genda,  "bearing  In 
mind  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  .  .  .  and  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights."  The  resolution 
stated  that  a  policy  of  racial  segre;;ati"n  (apartheid)  was 
necessarily  based  on  doctrines  of  racial  discrimination. 
In  the  event  of  failure  to  hold  the  conference  before  April 
1,  1951,  or  to  reach  agreement  within  a  reasonable  time,  a 
commission  of  three  members  was  to  be  e,stablished  to 
assist  the  parties  in  carrying  through  appropriate  negotia- 
tions. 

The  Assembly  called  on  the  three  Governments,  pending 
the  conclusion  of  the  negotiations,  to  refrain  from  taking 
any  steps  which  would  prejudice  success,  particularly 
implementation  or  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Group  Areas  Act. 
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In  spparate  communications  to  the  Secretary-General 
in  aiarch  1951  (A/1787,  1794),  South  Africa  and  India 
explained  their  positions.  The  Union  was  unable  to  accept 
the  Assembly's  resolution  as  the  basis  for  a  round-table 
conference  on  the  iiround  that  the  terms  of  the  resolution 
constituted  intervention  in  a  matter  essentially  within  the 
Union's  domestic  jurisdieticn.  However,  South  Africa 
adhered  to  the  policy  asreed  on  at  Capetown  in  1950. 

India,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  that  the  resolution 
was  best  designed  to  secure  discussion  of  the  sul)ject  in 
an  atmosphere  free  from  prejudice.  Since  South  Africa 
had  declined  a  conference  on  the  basis  of  that  resolution, 
India  felt  that  it  had  no  option  lint  to  brini;  the  matter  to 
the  notice  of  the  United  Nations  for  action. 

26.  Economic  development  of  under-developed 
countries:  report  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council. 

(a)  F'mancing  of  economic  development  of  vnder- 
developed  coiintnes  {resolution  JfOO  (F)  of 
November  20, 1950). 

At  its  last  session,  the  Assembly  asked  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  for  recommendations  on  practical 
methods,  conditions  and  policies  for  an  adequate  expan- 
sion and  steadier  flow  of  capital,  both  private  and  public, 
to  aid  the  economic  development  of  under-developed  coun- 
tries. In  doing  so,  it  was  to  pay  special  attention  to  the 
financing  of  non-self-liquidating  projects  basic  to  economic 
development. 

At  its  thirteenth  session,  the  Council  asked  the  Inter- 
national Bank  to  report  on  the  contribution  which  might 
be  made  by  an  international  finance  corporation  for  pro- 
moting the  financing  of  productive  private  enterprise  in 
under-developed  countries.  The  Bank  and  other  credit 
agencies,  it  was  further  urged,  should  continue  expanding 
tlieir  lending  operations  in  these  countries.  On  securing 
capital  for  basic  non-self-liquidating  projects,  the  Council 
asked  the  Secretary-General  to  formulate  practicable 
methods  on  grant  assistance. 

With  the  object  of  securing  an  expanded  and  steadier 
flow  of  private  capital,  the  Council  further  addressed 
several  recommendations  both  to  countries  able  to  export 
capital  and  to  those  seeking  it. 

In  addition  to  its  request  on  the  problem  of  financing, 
the  Assembly  asked  the  Council  last  year  to  study  the 
volume  and  distribution  of  national  income  in  under- 
developed countries,  an  adequate  knowledge  of  which,  it 
considered,  was  essential  to  enable  these  countries  to 
mobilize  their  resources  more  elfectively. 

Two  reports  were  considered  at  the  Council's  thirteenth 
session :  one  by  the  Secretary-General,  and  one  from  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  The  former  dealt  with : 
levels  and  sources  of  national  income  in  various  countries ; 
foreign  commitments  and  claims;  and  the  international 
distribution  of  national  income.  The  latter  dealt  with 
investment  services  of  under-developed  countries  and  their 
statutory  and  administrative  measures  to  provide  for  serv- 
icing foreign  investment  in  times  of  exchange  stringency. 

The  Council  asked  the  Secretary-General  and  the  Fund 
to  continue  giving  attention  to  the  volume  and  distribution 
of  national  income  of  under-developed  countries  and  their 
capacity  to  service  foreign  investments.  They  were  also 
asked  to  encourage  the  preparation  of  basic  statistical  in- 
formation on  these  matters  in  both  developed  and  under- 
developed countries  in  a  way  that  would  take  into  ac- 
count existing  dift'erences  in  their  economic  and  social 
structures. 

(6)  Land  reform,  {resolution  4-01  (F)  of  Novem- 
ber 20,1950). 

The  Assembly  at  its  last  session  asked  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  for  recommendations  on  appropriate 
land  reforms  and  other  means  of  imiiroving  living  condi- 
tions  of   agricultural   workers,    tenants   and   small    and 
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medium  farmers.  This  it  was  to  do  on  the  basis  of  an 
analysis  by  the  Secretary-General,  in  co-operation  with 
FAO,  of  the  degree  to  which  unsatisfactory  forms  of 
agrarian  structure,  particularly  land  tenure,  impede  eco- 
nomic development  and  thus  lower  living  standards.  This 
analysis  was  considered  at  the  thirteenth  session  of  the 
Council.  The  Council  then  recommended  a  number  of 
reforms  to  aid  landless  cultivators  as  well  as  small  and 
medium  farmers. 

The  Council  further  recommended  that  the  specialized 
agencies,  in  co-operation  with  the  United  Nations,  give 
high  priority  to  land  reform  in  their  technical  assistance 
programs. 

Tlie  Secretary-General,  too,  was  asked  to  assist  govern- 
ments, at  their  request,  especially  on  the  fiscal  aspects  of 
land  reform.  It  also  requested  him  to  report,  with  recom- 
mendations, at  least  once  every  three  years,  on  the  basis 
of  a  questionnaire  to  governments,  on  progress  and  obsta- 
cles in  the  field  of  land  reform.  The  resolution  also  draws 
the  attention  of  governments  concerned  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  free  and  voluntary  agricultural  co-operation  and 
calls  for  a  Secretariat  report  on  agricultural  co-operation. 

The  Council  recommends  that  the  Assembly  consider  the 
subject  of  land  reform  from  time  to  time. 

(c)  Technical  assistance  for  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  under-developed  countries. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council's  recommendations 
on  the  regular  programs  of  technical  assistance — that  is, 
the  programs  financed  out  of  the  regular  budget  of  the 
United  Nations— are:  (i)  The  program  for  training  in 
public  administration  should  be  placed  in  a  continuing 
basis  and  provided  for  in  future  budgets,  (ii)  The  Assem- 
bly should  note  with  approval  that  the  same  amounts  as 
appropriated  for  1951  had  been  provided  for  in  the  1952 
budget  estimates  for  technical  assistance  for  economic 
development,  advisory  social  welfare  services  and  for 
training  in  public  administration,  (ill)  Where  addi- 
tional technical  assistance  activities  for  under-developed 
countries  in  the  fields  of  economic  development,  public  ad- 
ministration and  social  welfare  cannot  be  financed  from 
the  regular  United  Nations  budget,  the  Assembly  should 
recommend  that  they  be  considered  under  the  expanded 
program  of  technical  assistance,  that  is,  the  program  fi- 
nanced out  of  special  contributions  and  worked  jointly  by 
the  United  Nations  and  specialized  agencies. 

As  to  the  expanded  program,  the  Council  invited  the 
Assembly  to  approve  its  proposals  for  arrangements  to 
finance  this  program  in  1952,  through  voluntary  contribu- 
tions by  governments.  These  contributions,  it  urged  gov- 
ernments, should  be  not  less  than  the  total  (.?20,069,411 ) 
pledged  for  the  first  financial  period  of  the  program  end- 
ing December  31,  1951.  The  Assembly  was  further  asked 
to  make  appropriate  arrangements  for  soliciting  and 
receiving  such  pledges  at  an  early  date. 

{d)   Other  related  problems. 

Other  economic  development  matters  arising  out  of  the 
Council's  annual  report  or  raised  by  Member  governments 
at  the  Assembly  will  be  taken  up  under  this  section  of  the 
agenda. 

27.  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea:  report 
of  the  United  Nations  Agent-General  for 
Korean  Reconstruction  (resolution  410  A  of 
December  1, 1950). 

To  aid  in  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  Korea,  the 
Coneral  Assembly  established  the  United  Nations  Korean 
Keconstruction  Agency  (unkra)  on  December  1,  1950. 
,J.  Donald  Kingsley  was  appointed  Agent-General  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  19.51.  He  is  assisted  by  an  Advisory  Committee 
consisting  of  Canada,  India,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States  and  Uruguay,  unkra's  operations  are  financed  by 
the  contributions  of  Member  States.  The  agency  will 
report  on  its  operations. 
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28.  Co-ordination  between  the  United  Nations 
and  the  specialized  agencies: 

(a)  Admlnistratii'e    hiulgctit   of   the   specialized 
ageiicicK  and  dci'i'Iop/iioit  of  coinmon  services: 
report  of  the  Secretary-General   {resolution 
411  (F)  of  December  i,  1950). 
At  its  last  session,  the  General  Assembly  asked  the 
Secretary-General,  after  consultation  with  the  executive 
heads  of"  the  specialized  agencies  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Administrative  and   Budgetary   Questions,   to 
report  on  progress  made  by  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies  in  achieving  a  common  salary  system, 
in  developing  common  budgetary  policies  and  a  common 
form  of  budget,  in  increasing  the  use  of  soft  currencies, 
in  efficiencies  and  economies  to  be  achieved  througli  the 
further  development  of  common  services,  and  in  dealing 
with  arrears  in  contributions. 

{b)  Concentration  of  effort  and  resources :  report 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (resolu- 
tion 4.13  (F)  of  December  1, 1950) . 

The  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies,  the  General  Assembly  decided 
at  its  last  session,  should  be  applied  where  they  were  most 
needed.  It  therefore  asked  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil and  the  specialized  agencies  to  review,  during  1951, 
their  1052  programs  and,  when  initiating  new  projects, 
to  indicate  which  current  projects  could  be  deferred, 
modified  or  eliminated  so  as  to  ensure  that  their  work  in 
tlie  economic  and  social  field  might  be  most  effectively 
carried  on. 

At  its  thirteenth  session,  the  Council  resolved  that  in 
periodically  reviewing  their  programs,  the  Council,  its 
subsidiary  bodies  and  the  specialized  agencies  should 
endeavor  to  establish  priorities  and  eliminate  or  defer  less 
urgent  projects.  The  Council  also  decided  to  consider  the 
adoption  of  United  Nations  priority  programs  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  fields  at  its  fifteenth  session. 

29.  Draft  International  Covenant  on  Human 
Rights  and  Measures  of  Implementation: 
report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
Cresolution  421 A  C V)  of  December  14, 1950). 

At  its  seventh  session,  held  in  April-May  this  year,  the 
Commission  on  Human  Riglits  drafted  provisions  for  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  rights  for  inclusion  in  the  Draft 
Covenant  on  Human  Rights,  as  directed  by  the  Assembly. 
It  also  proposed  a  system  for  reporting,  and  formulated 
measures  for  implementation  of  the  Covenant.  Because  of 
lack  of  time,  however,  the  Commission  could  not  comply 
with  other  Assembly  directives  such  as  the  revision  and 
redrafting  of  the  first  eighteen  articles  relating  to  civic 
and  political  rights. 

At  its  summer  session  this  year,  the  Council  considered 
the  Commission's  report,  expressed  appreciation  for  its 
work  and  asked  it  to  complete  its  tasks.  The  Council 
transmitted  the  Commission's  report  to  the  Assembly  so 
that  governments  not  represented  on  the  Council  or  the 
Commission  might  have  a  chance  to  comment  on  the  new 
draft  provisions.  Further,  the  Council  invited  the  Gen- 
eral As.sembly  to  reconsider  its  last  year's  decision  to 
include  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights  in  the  same 
instrument  with  civic  and  political  rights. 

30.  Refugees  and  Stateless  Persons  (resolution 
428  CV)  of  December  14, 1950.  (Annex) 

(a)  Repoi't  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees 
The  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
acts  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  to  give 
international  protection  to  refugees  as  defined  by  the 
Statute  of  his  Office,  and  to  assist  voluntary  repatriation 
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or  resettlement  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governments 
concerned.  The  Statute,  adopted  by  the  Assembly  on  De- 
cember 14,  1050,  provides  that  the  High  Commissioner 
shall  follow  policy  directives  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly.  High  Commissioner 
van  Heuven  Goedhart's  report,  which  was  considered  by 
the  Council,  will  now  come  up  before  the  Assembly.  The 
High  Commissioner  is  entitled  to  present  his  views  before 
the  Assembly,  the  Council,  and  its  subsidiary  bodies. 

(b)  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

In  the  part  of  the  report  which  relates  to  refugees,  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  reports  the  setting  up  of  an 
Advisory  Committee  as  provided  for  in  the  Statute.  The 
Council  elected  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Den- 
mark, France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Israel,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  the  Vatican,  and  Venezuela  to  this  body  which  is 
to  advise  the  High  Commissioner,  "at  his  re^iuest,"  in  the 
exercise  of  his  functions. 

31.  Problems  of  assistance  to  refugees:  reports 
of  the  International  Refugee  Organization 
and  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(resolution  430  (V)  of  December  14,  1950). 

In  1949,  the  International  Refugee  Organization  re- 
ported to  the  Assembly  on  the  special  difficulties  it  was 
meeting  in  completing  its  program.  At  its  fourth  session, 
the  Assembly  addressed  an  urgent  appeal  to  all  states  to 
give  iKo  the  widest  possible  assistance.  Examination  of 
the  problems  cited  by  iro  was  postponed  to  the  fifth  session 
which  asked  iro  to  submit  its  observations  to  the  present 
session.  The  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  will  also 
report  to  the  Assembly  {see  item  30) . 

IRO,  which  was  originally  scheduled  to  end  its  activities 
on  .Tune  30,  19.50,  was  authorized  to  extend  its  work  until 
September  30,  1951.  The  agency  is  now  scheduled  to  stop 
work  on  December  31,  1951,  except  for  moving  a  few  addi- 
tional groups  of  refugees  early  In  1952. 

32.  information  on  the  implementation  of 
Trusteeship  Council  and  General  Assembly 
resolutions  relating  to  Trust  Territories: 
report  of  the  Secretary-General  (resolution 
436  (V)  of  December  2,  1950). 

In  reviewing  the  Council's  procedures  and  work  pro- 
gram, the  Assembly  last  year  considered  it  necessar.v  that 
both  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Trusteeship  Council 
have  at  their  disposal  information  on  the  implementation 
of  the  recommendations  approved  by  both  bodies  in  all 
matters  relating  to  Chapters  XII  (International  Trustee- 
.ship  System)  and  XIII  (The  Trusteeship  Council)  of  the 
Charter.  It  therefore  requested  the  Secretary-General : 
(a)  to  prepare  a  classified  list  of  these  resolutions;  (b) 
to  report  to  the  sixth  session  of  the  Assembly  on  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Administering  Authorities  to 
implement  the  resolutions,  using  as  a  source  the  reports 
of  the  Trusteeship  Council;  and,  (c)  If  there  has  been  no 
action  by  the  Administering  Authority  in  respect  of  any 
particular  resolution,  to  set  forth  the  reason  given  con- 
cerning that  matter. 

33.  Rural  economic  development  of  the  Trust 
Territories:  Report  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council  (resolution  438  (V)  of  December 
2, 1950). 

Equitable  distribution  and  the  proper  utilization  of 
land  are  essential  to  economic  and  social  advancement. 
Recognizing  tills,  the  General  Assembly  recommended  that 
the  Trusteeship  Council  study  the  prevailing  policies,  laws 
and  practices  in  the  Trust  Territories  relating  to  land, 
land  utilization  and  the  alienation  of  land.  In  making 
this  stud.v,  the  Council  was  asked  to  take  into  account  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants 
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from  the  standpoint  of  the  basic  objectives  of  Trustee- 
ship, and  the  future  economic  requirements  of  the  terri- 
tories, as  well  as  the  social  and  economic  consequences 
of  the  transfer  of  land  to  non-indigenous  inhabitants. 
The  Assembly  asked  the  Council  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Administering  Authorities  that  might  lead  to 
the  economic  and  social  advancement  of  the  indigenous 
inhabitants,  and  to  report  to  this  session  on  the  work  done. 
A  special  committee  was  set  up  by  the  Council  at  its 
eighth  session  to  study  all  questions  concerning  rural 
economic  development  in  the  territories.  This  commit- 
tee completed  preliminary  work  on  its  investigations  last 
summer  and  will  submit  a  final  report  to  the  Council's 
tenth  session,  in  January  next. 

34.  Abolition  of  corporal  punishment  in  Trust 
Territories:  reports  of  Administering  Au- 
thorities (resolution  440  (V>  of  December 
2,  1950). 

At  its  fourth  session,  the  Assembly  endorsed  the  Trustee- 
ship Council's  earlier  recommendation  for  the  immediate 
abolition  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  Trust  Territories. 
At  its  next  session,  the  Assembly  noted  that  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  had  reported  that  such  punishment  was  still 
being  applied.  It  therefore  recommended  immediate 
measures  to  bring  about  complete  abolition  and  requested 
the  Administering  Authorities  to  report  on  this  matter 
to  the  present  session. 

35.  Administrative  Unions  Affecting  Trust  Ter- 
ritories: report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 
(resolution  443  (V)  of  December  12, 1950). 

The  question  of  administrative,  fiscal,  or  customs  unions 
between  Trust  Territories  and  neighboring  colonies  has 
been  the  subject  of  several  recommendations  by  both  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  Trusteeship  Council  during  the 
past  four  years.  In  1948  the  Assembly  declared  that  such 
unions  should  remain  strictly  administrative  in  nature 
and  scope  and  should  not  create  conditions  that  will  ham- 
per the  development  of  a  Trust  Territory  as  a  distinct 
entity.  Again,  in  1949,  the  Assembly  resolved  that  the 
Trusteeship  Council  should  continue  to  observe  the  opera- 
tion of  all  administrative  unions.  Such  unions  exist  be- 
tween the  following:  British-administered  Tanganyika, 
the  Cameroons,  and  Togoland,  and  the  non-self-governing 
territories  of  Kenya,  Nigeria,  and  the  Gold  Coast,  respec- 
tively: Belgian-administered  Ruanda-Urundi  and  the  Bel- 
gian Congo ;  and  Australian-administered  New  Guinea 
and  Papua. 

.\t  its  seventh  session,  in  19.^0,  the  Council  established 
a  Standing  Committee  to  examine  regularly  the  operation 
of  these  administrative  unions  and  to  report  periodically. 
At  its  eighth  and  ninth  sessions,  in  19."il,  the  Council  re- 
viewed its  Standing  Committee's  reports  on  the  operation 
of  all  existing  administrative  unions,  in  conjunction  with 
the  annual  administrative  reports  on  the  respective  terri- 
tories. Recommendations  on  the  Committee's  reports  are 
included  in  the  Council's  overall  report  to  the  Assembly. 

36.  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Ter- 
ritories: 

{a)  Economic  conditions  and  development  in 
Non-Self -Governing  Territories :  report  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Information  trans- 
mitted under  Article  73e  of  the  Charter  {res- 
olution iJ^  (F)  of  December  12,1950). 

In  setting  up  the  Special  Committee  on  Information 
transmitted  under  Article  7.3e  of  the  Charter  for  a  period 
of  three  years  (see  item  37),  the  General  Assembly  felt 
that  the  value  of  the  Committee's  work  would  be  en- 
hanced if,  along  with  its  general  review,  the  Committee 
gave  special  attention  to  one  field  each  year.  Accord- 
ingly,   the    Committee    specially    examined    educational 
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matters  last  year.  For  ig.'Jl  the  Committee  proposed,  and 
the  Assembly  approved,  special  consideration  of  economic 
matters.  This  the  Committee  will  do  during  its  current 
(October)  session  in  Geneva. 

(5)  Summary  and  analysis  of  information  trans- 
mitted under  Article  73e  of  the  Charter:  re- 
port of  the  Secretary -General. 

In  1048  the  Secretary-General  was  asked  to  prepare  dur- 
ing 1949  and  every  three  years  thereafter,  full  summaries 
and  analyses  of  the  information  transmitted,  showing  the 
progress  achieved  in  the  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 
in  the  economic,  social  and  educational  fields.  In  the  in- 
tervening years,  annual  supplements  were  to  be  prepared. 
The  Secretary-General  has  prepared  summaries  of  in- 
formation transmitted  on  individual  territories  for  the 
year  1950,  consisting  mainly  of  statistical  data,  and  analy- 
ses on  agricultural  and  economic  conditions,  public  health, 
labor,  social  welfare  and  education. 

The  Secretary-General  has  also  prepared  analyses  of 
information  on  major  economic  problems  and  general  as- 
pects of  economic  development :  rural  economy  (with  par- 
ticular reference  to  agricultural  development),  land  dis- 
tribution, land  settlement,  agricultural  credit,  rural  co- 
operative organizations;  fisheries;  forestry;  and  general 
programs  of  industrial  development  as  well  as  aspects  of 
social  factors  in  economic  development.  Working  papers 
relating  to  th°se  sulijects  have  also  been  prepared  by  vari- 
ous specialized  agencies. 

(c)  Information  transmitted  under  Article  73e  of 
the  Charter :  report  of  the  Special  Committee. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Information  transmitted  un- 
der Article  7.3e  (see  a})ove)  will  examine  the  Secretary- 
General's  summaries  and  analyses  and  report  thereon  to 
the  A.ssembly. 

37.  Election  of  two  members  of  the  Special 
Committee  rn  lnf'>rmation  transmitted 
under  Article  73e  of  the  Charter  (resolution 
332  (IV)  of  December  2, 1949). 

The  Special  Committee  was  set  up  for  a  three-year 
I)eriod  by  the  Assembly  resolution  of  December  2,  1949. 
Its  functions  are  to  examine,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Charter, 
provisions  relating  to  non-self-governing  territories,  the 
summaries  and  analyses  of  information  submitted  by 
Member  states  administering  these  territories.  Papers 
and  reports  by  the  specialized  agencies  and  other  infor- 
mation relating  to  Assembly  recommendations  concern- 
ing these  territories  are  also  studied.  On  the  basis  of  this 
study  the  Committee  reports  to  the  Assembly  with  pro- 
cedural and  substantive  recommendations  "relating  to 
functional  fields  generally  but  not  with  respect  to  indi- 
vidual territories." 

The  Committee  consists  of  eight  members  transmitting 
information  and  an  equal  number  of  non-administering 
members  elected  by  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  now 
composed  of:  Australia,  Belgium.  Denmark,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  (administering  members  transmitting  in- 
formation), and  Brazil,  Cuba,  Egypt,  India,  Mexico.  Paki- 
stan, the  Philippines  and  the  U.S.S.R.  (non-administering 
members  elected ) .  The  terms  of  office  of  Alexico  and  the 
Philippines  will  expire  at  the  end  of  19.51. 

38.  Question  of  South-West  Africa  (resolution 
449  A  (V)  of  December  13, 1950): 

{a)  Implementation  of  the  advisory  opinion  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

Complying  with  an  Assembly  request,  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  on  July  11,  lO.'iO,  gave  an  advisory 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  Union  of  South  Africa  con- 
tinues to  have  international  obligations  with  respect  to 
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South-West  Africa  in  accordance  with  the  Covenant  of  the 
LeaKiie  of  Nations,  and  the  Mandate,  for  the  territory  ;  that 
the  functions  of  supervision  over  the  administration  of  the 
territory  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa  should  be  exercised 
by  the  United  Nations,  to  which  the  annual  reports,  as 
well  as  petitions  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory,  are 
to  be  submitted ;  that  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  under 
an  obligation  to  accept  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
(:k)urt ;  and,  that  the  Union  of  South  Africa  acting  alone 
is  not  competent  to  modify  the  international  status  of 
the  territory  and  that  such  competence  rests  with  the 
Union  acting  with  the  consent  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  accepting  the  Court's  advisory  opinion,  the  Assem- 
bly last  December  urged  the  Union  Government  to  take 
the  necessai-y  steps  to  implement  it,  including  the  trans- 
mission of  reports  on  the  territory's  administration  and  of 
petitions  from  communities  or  sections  of  the  territory's 
population.  An  ad  hoc  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  the  Union  Government  on  procedural  measures 
necessary  for  implementing  the  Court's  opinion. 

Following  its  meetings  with  representatives  of  the 
Union  Government,  the  Committee,  on  October  17,  re- 
ported that  South  Africa  was  prepared  to  reassume  its 
international  obligations  under  the  League  Mandate  by 
negotiating  a  new  international  instrument  with  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States — the  three 
remaining  members  of  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  of  World  War  One.  In  this  way  South  Africa 
would  have  a  direct  legal  obligation  to  those  three  powers, 
but  not  to  the  United  Nations.  The  Union  Government 
was,  however,  prepared  to  agree  to  final  confirmation  of 
the  proposed  instrument  by  the  United  Nations.  In  a 
counter-proposal  the  ad  hoc  Committee  suggested  the 
setting  up  of  United  Nations  machinery  as  analogous  as 
possible  to  the  League  machinery.  This  body  could  for- 
mulate terms  for  international  .supervision  of  the  territory 
"no  more  extensive  or  onerous  than  those  existing  before." 

No  agreement  was  reached  on  these  proposals  but  the 
Committee  reported  its  willingness  and  that  of  the  Union 
Government  to  consult  further  on  the  basis  of  the  two 
proposals. 

( 6 )  Examination  of  any  repm^t  on  the  administra- 
tion of  South-West  Africa  which  may  he  sub- 
mitted by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa: 

The  ad  hoc  Committee  set  up  by  the  Assembly  (see 
ahove)  was  composed  of  the  representatives  of  Denmark, 
Syria,  Thailand,  the  United  States  and  Uruguay.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  main  task,  the  Committee  was  authorized,  as  an 
interim  measure,  "and  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  of  the  former  Mandates  System,"  to 
examine  any  report  on  the  administration  of  South-West 
Africa,  as  well  as  petitions  and  any  other  matters  concern- 
ing the  territory  which  raiglit  be  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General. The  (\inimittee  reported  that  it  was  unable 
to  comply  with  these  insfructions  since  no  i-eport  on  the 
territory  was  forthcoming. 

39.  Financial  reports  and  accounts,  and  reports 
of  the  Board  of  Auditors: 

{a)  United  Nations,  for  the  financial  year  ended 
December  SI,  1950. 

This  reiHirt  has  been  issued  as  document  A/1800.  It 
shows  that  for  the  year  VXA)  income  exceeded  obligations 
by  .'i;l,l.">7,S."')4  consisting  of  savings  on  the  appropriations, 
and  miscellaneous  income  in  excess  of  estimates.  Two 
abnormal  non-recurrent  factors  —  additional  credits  for 
miscellaneous  income,  and  budget  savings  as  a  result  of 
cancellation  of  obligations  for  equipment  on  which 
delivery  did  not  take  place  until  1951 — accounted  for 
nearly  half  the  surplus. 
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{b)  United  Nations  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund,  for  the  financial  year 
ended  December  31, 1950. 

This  report  has  been  Issued  as  document  A/1810,  and 
shows  that  the  total  income  since  December  1946  (con- 
tributions, miscellaneous  revenue,  investments,  etc.) 
amounted  to  about  $153,200,000  and  allocations  to 
$151,900,000. 

(c)  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East,  for  the 
financial  year  ended  December  31, 1950. 

A  report  will  be  submitted  during  the  session. 

{d)  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency,  from  date  of  inception  to  June  30, 
1951. 

A  report  will  be  submitted  during  the  session. 

40.  Supplementary  estimates  for  1951:  report  of 
the  Secretary-General  Cesolution  472  (V> 
of  December  15, 1950>. 

A  report  will  be  submitted  during  the  session. 

41.  Budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1952: 

{a)  Budget  estimates  prepared  by  the  Secretary- 
General. 

The  Secretary-General's  budget  estimates  for  1952 
(A/1812)  set  total  expenditures  for  1952  at  .$46,568,300 
and  miscellaneous  Income  at  $5,812,100  which  would  leave 
a  net  expenditure  of  $40,756,200.  (The  approved  budget 
for  1051  totalled  $47,798,600.) 

(5)  Reports  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Ad- 
7ninistrative  and  Budgetary  Questions. 

The  Advisory  Committee's  report  on  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  1952  (A/1853)  recommends  reductions  to  bring 
the  estimates  to  $44,532,900.  In  a  comment  on  the  Ad- 
visory Committee's  recommendations  (A/C.5/44S)  the 
Secretary-General  stresses  the  importance  of  getting  As- 
sembly approval  of  at  least  the  bulk  of  the  1952  estimates 
by  mid-December.  While  agreeing  with  the  many  con- 
structive suggestions  of  the  Committee,  he  points  out  that 
the  Committee's  reductions  would  provide  the  same  funds 
in  1052  as  in  1951  plus  the  amount  required  for  .salary  in- 
crements. This  is  too  severe  a  reduction  in  view  of 
greatly  increased  programs,  particularly  those  of  the 
Regional  Kconomic  Commissions  and  the  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees,  and  the  greater  cost  of  maintaining 
the  new  Headquarters.  The  Secretary-General  then  re- 
quests the  Fifth  Committee  to  review  several  proposals 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  in  the  light  of  the  detailed 
arguments  he  advances. 

42.  Appointments  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  mem- 
bership of  subsidiary  bodies  of  the  General 
Assembly: 

(a)  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions. 

Three  of  the  nine  members  retire  each  year.  They  are 
eligible  for  reappointment.  The  present  members  are: 
Thanassis  Aghnides  (Greece),  Chairman;  Rafik  Asha 
(Syria)  ;  Igor  V.  Cniechetkin  (U.  S.  S.  R.)  ;  Andre  Ganem 
(France)  ;  William  O.  Hall  (United  States)  :  C.  L.  Hsia 
(China)  ;  Olyntho  P.  Machado  (Brazil)  ;  Sir  William 
Matthews  (United  Kingdom)  ;  and  Brij  Kumar  Nehru 
(India).  The  terms  of  Mr.  Aghnides,  Mr.  Chechetkin  and 
Mr.  Hsia  expire  at  the  end  of  1951. 
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In  a  note  to  the  Assembly  (A/1817),  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral suggests  that,  as  in  previous  sessions,  the  Fifth  Com- 
mittee recommend  the  successors. 

(&)  Committee  on  Contributions. 

Four  of  the  ten  members  retire  this  year.  Retiring 
members  are  eligible  for  reappointment.  The  present 
members  are:  Sir  Sydney  Caine  (United  Kingdom)  ;  Rene 
Charron  (France)  ;  P.  M.  Chernyshev  (U.S.S.R.)  ;  Sey- 
mour .lacklin  (Union  of  South  Africa)  ;  Kan  Lee  (China)  ; 
Adolf o  Nass  (Venezuela)  ;  Josue  Saenz  (Mexico)  ; 
Mitchell  W.  Sharp  (Canada)  ;  Elmer  Boyd  Staats  (United 
States)  ;  and  Dr.  Maria  Z.  N.  Witteveen  (Netherlands), 
Chairman.  The  terms  of  office  of  Mr.  Charron,  Mr. 
Chernyshev,  Mr.  Jacklin  and  Mr.  Saenz  expire  at  the 
end  of  1951. 

In  a  note  to  the  Assembly  (A/1815),  the  Secretary- 
General  suggests  that  the  Fifth  Committee  recommend 
successors. 

{c)  Board  of  Auditors. 

The  Board  consists  of  three  members.  At  each  regular 
session  the  Assembly  apix)ints  an  auditor  to  talie  office 
from  July  1  of  the  following  year  for  a  three-year  term. 
The  election  this  year  will  be  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  expiry  on  June  30,  1952,  of  the  term  of  office  of  the 
Auditor-General  of  Denmark. 

The  Secretary-General  suggests  (A/1814)  that  the  Fifth 
Committee  recommend  the  Member  state  whose  Auditor- 
General,  or  equivalent  officer)  may  be  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  The  present  members  are  the  Auditors-Gen- 
eral of  Canada,  Colombia  and  Denmark. 

{d)  rnvestments  Committee:  confirmation  of  the 
appointment  made  hy  the  Secretary-General. 

\  A  draft  resolution  will  be  submitted  to  the  Assembly  to 
"  confirm  the  reappointment  of  Leslie  Rounds,  First  Vice- 
Pre.sident  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York, 
for  a  term  of  tliree  years.  The  present  members  of  the  In- 
vestments Committee  are  :  Ivar  Rooth,  Managing  Director 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  ;  Jacques  Kueff,  Hon- 
orary Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  Mr.  Rounds. 

(e)    United  Nation.^  Administrative  Tribunal. 

At  its  fourth  se.ssion  in  1940  the  General  Assembly 
established  a  United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal  to 
hear  and  pass  judgment  upon  applications  alleging  non- 
observance  of  contracts  of  employment  of  staff  members 
of  the  Secretariat,  or  the  terms  of  appointment  of  staff 
members.  The  Tribunal  is  composed  of  seven  members, 
no  two  of  whom  may  be  nationals  of  the  same  state. 
Members  are  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  for  three 
years,  except  that,  in  the  case  of  those  initially  appointed, 
the  terms  of  two  members  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  one 
year,  and  tlie  terms  of  two  members  shall  expire  at  the 
end  of  two  years. 

The  present  members  are :  Madame  Paul  Bastid 
(France)  :  Lord  Crook  (United  Kingdom)  ;  Rowland 
Andrews  Egger  (United  States)  ;  His  Highness  the  Ma- 
haraja of  Nawanagar  (India)  ;  Emilio  N.  Oribe  (Uru- 
guay) ;  Vladimir  Outrata  (Czechoslovakia)  ;  and  Hamed 
■    Sultan  (Eiiypt). 

The  terms  of  Mr.  Egger  and  Dr.  Oribe  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  Secretary-General  suggests  (A/ISKJ)  that  the  Fifth 
Committee  recommend  the  successors. 

43.  United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Fund: 
annual  report  of  the  United  Nations  Joint 
Staff  Pension  Board. 

The  report  is  contained  in  document  A/1846. 
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44.  Scale  of  assessments  for  the  apportionment 
of  the  expenses  of  the  United  Nations: 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Contributions 
Cresoiution  462  (V)  of  December  14, 1950>. 

In  its  report  (A/1859)  the  ten-member  Committee 
recommends  changes  in  the  .scale  of  assessments  for  33 
Member  States.  The  assessment  of  the  United  States 
would  be  lowered  from  ;^.92  to  36.90  per  cent,  while  tliat 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  would  be  raised  from  6.98  to  9.85  per  cent. 
Slight  increases  are  also  recommended  for  Afghanistan, 
Byelorussia,  Canada,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia, 
India,  Israel,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Ukraine,  Vene- 
zuela and  Yugoslavia.  Minor  reductions  are  recom- 
mended in  the  assessments  of  Argentina,  Australia,  Bo- 
livia, Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Egypt,  France,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  Syria,  Thailand,  Turkey,  South 
Africa  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

45.  Permanent  staff  regulations  of  the  United 
Nations:  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions 
(resolution  469  (V>  of  December  15,  1950). 

At  its  fifth  session  the  General  Assenil)ly  deferred  con- 
sideration of  the  I'ermaneiit  Staff  Regulations  until  the 
sixth  session  i>ending  an  examination  of  the  Secretary- 
General's  proposals  by  tlie  Advisory  Committee  (A/18.55). 

46.  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations:  report 
of  the  Secretary-Genera!  (resolution  461 
(V)  of  December  12, 1950). 

The  report  of  the  Secretary-General  (A/1895)  deals 
with  progress  in  construction  and  occupancy  of  the  new 
buildings,  the  work  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  the 
adjacent  area,  the  financial  position,  the  acceptance  of 
gifts  and  the  results  of  an  investigation  into  the  possibil- 
ity of  constructing  a  building  for  delegations. 

47.  United  Nations  telecommunications  sys- 
tem: report  of  the  Secretary-General  (reso- 
lution 460  (V)  of  December  12, 1950). 

The  Assembly  approved  at  its  fifth  session  a  plan,  sub- 
mitted liy  the  Secretary-General,  for  a  United  Nations  tele- 
communications system.  The  principles  of  such  a  system 
had  been  approved  by  the  Assembly  in  1948,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  experts  later  prepared  a  detailed  plan.  The  sys- 
tem outlined  In  tlie  1!K5()  Assembly  resolution,  however, 
was  a  modification  of  this  plan.  It  authorized  the  installa- 
tion of  several  high-powered  shortwave  radio  transmitters, 
to  be  financed,  if  possible,  by  voluntary  contributions  or 
donations.  The  Secretary-General  will  report  to  the  sixth 
session  on  the  status  of  such  contributions,  and  on  progress 
made  in  United  Nations  telecommunications  facilities. 

48.  Status  of  claims  for  injuries  incurred  in  the 
service  of  the  United  Nations:  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  (resolution  365  (IV) 
of  December  1, 1949). 

The  Secretary-Geueral'.s  report  deals  princii)ally  with 
the  claim  against  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  Ole  Bakke,  a  statT  niemlKT,  who  was 
killed  on  July  13,  194S  by  members  of  the  Jordan  armed 
forces  while  serving  with  the  United  Nations  Mediator  in 
Palestine.  No  reply  has  been  receive*!  to  the  Secretary- 
General's  letter  of  Jlay  1951  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Jordan  requesting  a  formal  aiKilogy  to  the 
United  Nations,  a  report  on  measures  taken  in  connection 
with  the  Incident  and  payment  of  reparations. 

Further  action  on  the  death  of  four  B'rench  military 
observers  and  injuries  to  a  fifth  in  Palestine  will  be  taken 
on  receipt  of  a  reply  from  the  French  government  to  the 
Secretary-General's  letter  of  July  31,  1950. 
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49.  Draft  Declaration  on  Rights  and  Duties  of 
States:  report  of  the  Secretary-General 
Cresolution  375  (IV)  of  December  6,  1949). 

The  Secretary-General  has  published  for  use  hy  the 
Assembly  the  comments  of  Members  on  the  draft  Declara- 
tion on  Rights  and  Duties  of  States  prepared  by  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission.  Members  were  asked  specifically 

(a)  whether  any  further  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  draft  Declaration  ; 

(b)  if  so,  the  exact  nature  of  the  document  to  be  aimed 
at  and  the  future  procedure  to  be  adopted  in  rela- 
tion to  it. 

Replies  have  been  received  from  Argentina,  Australia, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Egypt,  France,  India,  Israel,  Luxembourg, 
the  Netherlands,  Syria  and  the  United  Kingdom  (A/1850, 
A/133S  and  Add.  1). 

50.  Report  of  the  International  Law  Commis- 
sion covering  the  work  of  its  third  session, 
including: 

(a)  Re/Nervation.^  to  mvltUateral  conventions  {res- 
olution 478  (V)  of  November  16,  1950). 

The  Commission  in  its  report  (A/CN.4/4S)  suggests 
five  basic  rules  to  be  followed  when  reservations  are  made 
to  multilateral  conventions  containing  no  provisions  for 
such  reservations.  The  question  was  raised  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General at  the  fifth  Assembly  session  in  connection 
with  the  Convention  on  Genocide,  and  the  Assembly 
invited  the  Commission  to  study  the  matter. 

{h)  Question  of  defining  aggression  {resolution 
378  B  {V)  of  November  17,1950). 

Last  November  the  Assembly  referred  to  the  Law  Com- 
mission a  U.S.S.R.  proposal  "to  define  the  concept  of  ag- 
gression as  accurately  as  possible."  The  Commission 
could  not  reach  agreement  on  a  definition  but  it  discussed 
the  proposal  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  a  draft 
code  of  offences  against  the  peace  and  security  of  man- 
kind. It  decided  then  to  include  acts  of  aggression  and 
threats  of  aggression  among  the  offences  against  the  peace 
and  security  of  mankind  listed  in  the  draft  code. 

(c)  Draft  code  of  offences  against  the  peace  and 
security  of  manhind  {resolution  4^8  {V)  of 
December  12, 1950) . 

By  its  resolution  of  December  12,  1950,  the  Assembly 
invited  Member  states  to  comment  on  the  Law  Commis- 
sion's formulations  of  the  Nurnberg  principles.  It  also 
asked  the  Commission  to  take  account  of  these  comments 
and  of  the  Assembly  discussion  on  the  subject  in  drafting 
the  code  of  offences  against  the  peace  and  security  of  man- 
kind. This  the  Commission  has  done  and  it  now  submits 
the  text  of  a  five-article  draft  code. 

The  first  article  makes  the  offences  defined  in  the  code 
crimes  under  international  law  for  which  the  responsible 
individual  shall  be  punishable;  the  second  lists  the  of- 
fences; the  third  and  fourth  provide  that  a  person  is  re- 
sponsible whether  he  acted  as  head  of  state  or  responsible 
government  ofiicial  or  in  pursuance  of  superior  orders 
provided  a  moral  choice  was  possible ;  and  the  fifth  states 
that  punishment  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  gravtiy  of  the  offence. 

{d)  Review  of  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Law  Commission  with  the  object  of  recom- 
mending revisions  thereof  to  the  General  As- 
semhly  {resolution  484  (F)  of  December  12, 
1950). 

The  Assembly  requested  the  Commission  to  review  its 
statute  and  recommend  on  any  desirable  revisions  to  pro- 
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mote  the  work.  The  Commission  recommends  that  its 
members  to  be  elected  in  195.3  be  placed  in  a  position  to 
devote  their  full  time  to  the  work,  and  that  a  longer  term 
of  office,  six  or  nine  years,  be  envisaged.  For  the  present 
the  Commission  does  not  advance  any  other  proposal  for 
detailed  amendments  of  its  statute. 

51.  Reservations  to  the  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide:  advisory  opinion  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  (resolution  478 
(V)  of  November  16, 1950). 

Responding  to  a  request  by  the  A-ssembly,  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  gave  an  advisory  opinion  on  the 
effect  of  reservations  in  ratifying  or  acceding  to  the  Con- 
vention on  Genocide.  The  Court's  opinion,  handed  down 
on  May  28,  1951,  was, 

First: 

"that  a  State  which  has  made  and  maintained  a  reserva- 
tion which  has  been  objected  to  by  one  or  more  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  Convention  but  not  by  others,  can  be  regarded 
as  being  a  party  to  the  Convention  if  the  reservation  is 
compatible  with  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  Conven- 
tion ;  otherwise,  that  State  cannot  be  regarded  as  being 
a  party  to  the  Convention." 

Second: 

"(a)  that  if  a  party  to  the  Convention  objects  to  a  reser- 
vation which  it  considers  to  be  incompatible  with  the  ob- 
ject and  purpose  of  the  Convention,  it  can  in  fact  con- 
sider that  the  reserving  State  is  not  a  party  to  the 
Convention ; 

"(b)  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  party  accepts  the 
reservation  as  being  compatible  with  the  object  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Convention,  it  can  in  fact  consider  that  the 
reserving  State  is  a  party  to  the  Convention." 

Thlril: 

"(a)  that  an  objection  to  a  reservation  made  by  a  sig- 
natory State  which  has  not  yet  ratified  the  Convention 
can  have  the  legal  effect  indicated  in  the  reply  to  Ques- 
tion I  only  upon  ratification.  Until  that  moment  it  merely 
serves  as  a  notice  to  the  other  State  of  the  eventual  atti- 
tude of  the  signatory  State ; 

"(b)  that  an  objection  to  a  reservation  made  by  a  State 
which  is  entitled  to  sign  or  accede  but  which  has  not  yet 
done  so,  is  without  legal  effect." 

52.  Designation  of  non-Member  states  to  which 
a  certified  copy  of  the  Revised  General  Act 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  international 
Disputes  shall  be  communicated  by  the 
Secretary-General  for  the  purpose  of  acces- 
sion to  this  Act:  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  (resolution  480  (V)  of  December 
12, 1950). 

The  original  General  Act,  drawn  up  in  1928  by  the 
League  of  Nations  and  providing  procedures  for  concilia- 
tion, arbitration  and  judicial  settlement  of  disputes  be- 
tween states  acceding  to  it,  was  revised  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  April  1949  and  opened  for  signature.  There 
were  22  accessions  to  all  or  parts  of  the  original  Act.  The 
Revised  General  Act  came  into  force  on  September  20, 
1950,  ninety  days  after  the  accession  of  Belgium  and 
Sweden.  Norway  has  since  acceded  also.  The  Act  pro- 
vides that  it  "shall  be  open  to  accession  by  the  Members 
of  the  United  Nations,  by  the  non-Member  states  which 
shall  have  become  parties  to  the  Statute  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  .Tustice  or  to  which  the  General  Assem- 
bly shall  have  communicated  a  copy  for  this  purpose." 
The  question  of  sending  copies  of  the  Revised  General  Act 
to  non-Member  states  was  deferred  from  the  fifth  Assem- 
bly session  to  the  sixth. 
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53.  Regulations  to  give  effect  to  article  III, 
section  8,  of  the  Headquarters  Agreement 
between  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States  of  America:  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  (resolution  481  (y)  of  December 
12, 1950). 

The  Headquarters  Agreement  empowers  the  United  Na- 
tions to  make  regulations  within  the  Headquarters  district 
for  establishing  conditinns  neiessary  fur  the  full  exercise 
of  its  functions.  The  Ass('nil)ly  authorized  the  Secretary- 
General  to  promulgate  regulations  whenever  he  considered 
such  promulgation  immediately  necessary.  On  February 
26,  19.">1  the  Secretary-CJeneral  promulgated  the  first  such 
regulation — a  measure  designed  to  avoid  multiple  claims 
against  the  United  Nations  in  respect  of  risks  incurred 
during  service  with  the  United  Nations.  The  regulation 
declares  that  persons  in  the  service  of  the  United  Nations 
can  claim  only  under  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Social  Security  System. 

54.  Ways  and  means  for  making  the  evidence 
of  customary  international  law  more  readily 
available:  report  of  the  Secretary-General 
(resolution  487  (V)  of  December  12, 1950). 

The  Secretary-General  reports  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  International  Law  Commission  that  United  Nations 
publications  relating  to  international  law  be  given  the 
widest  possible  distribution,  that  the  Assembly  authorize 
the  Secretariat  to  prepare  and  distribute  eight  groups  of 
publications  to  make  the  evidence  of  customary  interna- 
tional law  more  readily  available,  and  that  the  Assembly 
suggest  to  governments  that  published  digests  of  their 
diplomatic  correspondence  would  be  desirable. 

55.  Development  of  a  twenty-year  program  for 
achieving  peace  through  the  United  Na- 
tions: report  of  the  Secretary-General 
(resolution  494  (V)  of  November  20,  1950). 

On  June  6,  1950.  the  Secretary-General  circulated  to 
Member  states  his  "Memorandum  of  points  for  considera- 
tion in  the  development  of  a  twenty-year  program  for 
achieving  peace  through  the  United  Nations."  The  pro- 
posals were  offered  as  "means  by  which  the  principles  of 
the  Charter  and  the  resources  of  the  United  Nations  could 
be  employed  to  moderate  the  present  conflict  and  enable 
a  fresh  start  to  be  made  toward  eventual  peaceful  solutions 
of  outstanding  problems." 

The  ten  points  of  tiie  program  are: 

1.  Inauguration  of  periodic  meetings  of  the  Security 
Council,  attended  by  foreign  ministers  or  heads  or  other 
members  of  governments,  as  provided  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  the  rules  of  procedure ;  together  with 
further  developments  and  use  of  other  United  Nations  ma- 
chinery for  negotiation,  mediation,  and  conciliation  of 
international  disputes. 

2.  A  new  attempt  to  make  progress  toward  establishing 
an  international  control  system  for  atomic  energy  that 
will  be  effective  in  preventing  its  use  for  war  and  promot- 
ing its  use  for  peaceful  purposes. 

3.  A  new  approach  to  the  problem  of  bringing  the  arma- 
iiiints  race  under  control,  not  only  in  the  field  of  atomic 
weapons,  but  in  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  in 
conventional  armaments. 

4.  A  renewal  of  serious  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  the 
armed  forces  to  be  made  available  under  the  Charter  to 
the  Security  Council  for  the  enforcement  of  its  decisions. 

.'5.  Acceptance  and  application  of  the  principle  that  it  is 
wise  and  right  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward 
universality  of  Membership. 

6.  A  sound  and  active  program  of  technical  assistance 
for  economic  development  and  encouragement  of  broad 
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scale  capital  investment,  using  all  appropriate  private, 
governmental,  and  iuter-govcrnmcntal  resources. 

7.  More  vigorous  use  by  all  Member  governments  of  the 
specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  to  promote,  in 
till'  words  of  the  Charter,  "higher  standards  of  living,  full 
einploymeut,  and  conditions  of  economic  and  social 
progress." 

8.  Vigorous  and  continued  development  of  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations  for  wider  observance  and  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  throughout  the 
world. 

9.  Use  of  the  United  Nations  to  promote,  by  peaceful 
means  instead  of  by  force,  the  advancement  of  dependent, 
colonial,  or  semi-colonial  peoples  toward  a  place  of  equal- 
ity in  the  world. 

10.  Active  and  systematic  use  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
Charter  and  all  the  machinery  of  the  United  Nations  to 
speed  up  the  development  of  international  law  toward  an 
eventual  enforceable  world  law  for  a  universal  world 
society. 

On  November  20,  1950,  the  Assembly  commended  the 
Secretary-General  for  his  initiative  in  preparing  his  mem- 
orandum and  presenting  it  to  the  Assembly.  It  requested 
tlie  appropriate  organs  to  consider  the  relevant  parts  and 
inform  the  sixth  session,  through  the  Secretary-General, 
of  any  progress  achieved  through  such  consideration. 
The  Secretary-General  has  submitted  a  progress  report 
on  this  matter. 

56.  Question  of  the  full  participation  of  Italy 
in  the  work  of  the  Trusteeship  Council: 
item  proposed  by  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

On  December  2,  19.50,  the  General  Assembly  approved 
the  draft  Trusteeship  Agreement  by  which  Italy,  al- 
though not  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  became  the 
Administering  Authority  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  Somali- 
land.  At  its  eighth  session,  the  Trusteeship  Council  re- 
vised its  rules  of  procedure  to  permit  Italy  to  designate 
a  representative  who  may  be  present  at  all  Council  ses- 
sions and  participate  without  vote  in  the  deliberations  re- 
lating specifically  to  Somaliland,  and  also  on  general  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  operation  of  the  Trusteeship  System. 

In  addition,  the  Council  on  February  23,  1951,  adopted 
a  resolution  which  in  view  of  "the  desirability  of  assur- 
ing the  full  participation  of  the  Government  of  Italy  in 
the  work  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,"  requested  the  As- 
sembly to  consider  the  question  at  its  sixth  regular  session. 

57.  Request  of  the  Government  of  China  for 
revision  of  the  Chinese  text  of  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment 
of  the  Crime  of  Genocide:  item  proposed 
by  the  Secretary-General. 

When  China,  on  .Inly  10,  1051,  deposited  its  ratification 
of  tlie  Genocide  Convention,  the  representative  aslied  that 
the  Chinese  texts  of  the  Convention  be  revi-sed  to  make  it 
conform  with  the  other  official  texts.  The  Secretary- 
General  pointed  out  that  the  Convention  was  in  force,  that 
the  texts  in  all  five  oflicial  languages  had  been  authenti- 
cated and  that  he  had  no  authority  to  revise  any  version. 
China  then  asked  that  its  request  be  considered  a  formal 
notification  for  revision.  According  to  the  Convention,  it 
is  for  tlie  Assembly  to  "decide  upon  the  steps,  if  any,  to 
l>e  taken  in  respect  of  such  re(;uest." 

58.  Relations  with  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization:  item  proposed  by  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council. 

A  draft  a'-'rccincnt  to  relate  the  newly  established  World 
Meteorological  Organization  to  the  United  Nations  is  now 
before  the  Assembly.  The  draft  was  approved  by  the 
WMo  Congress  at  its  first  session  in  April  1951.  The 
Economic  and  Social  Council  has  recommended  it  for 
Assembly  approval.  When  this  is  done  wmo  will  become 
a  Specialized  Agency. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  ITEMS 

U.N.  doc.  A/1900 
Dated  Oct.  U,  1951 

1.  Draft  Protocol  relating  to  the  Status  of 
Stateless  Persons:  item  proposed  by  the 
Secretary-General. 

The  Assembly  at  its  last  session  asked  the  Secretary- 
General  to  convene  in  Geneva  a  conference  of  plenipo- 
tentiaries "to  complete  the  drafting  of  and  to  sign  both 
the  (Convention  relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees  and  the 
Protocol  relating  to  the  Status  of  Stateless  Persons." 
Drafts  of  these  instruments  had  been  prepared  by  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  Refugees  and  Stateless  Persons,  and 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

The  Conference  of  Plenipotentiaries  met  in  Geneva 
from  .July  2  to  25.  The  Convention  relating  to  the  Status 
of  Refugees  was  adopted  on  July  25  and  has  already  been 
signed  by  fourteen  states  both  Members  and  non-Members 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Draft  Protocol  relating  to  the  Status  of  Stateless 
Persons,  prepared  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  provided 
that  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  Convention 
relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees  should  equally  apply  to 
stateless  persons  who  are  not  refugees  but  have  become 
stateless  in  consequence  of  territorial  changes.  The  Con- 
ference thought  that  tlie  subject  required  more  detailed 
consideration,  and  decided  to  refer  it  "to  the  appropriate 
organs  of  the  United  Nations  for  further  study." 

The  Secretary-General  is  brin.ging  this  decision  to  the 
notice  of  the  Assembly. 

2.  Appointment  to  fill  a  vacancy  created  in  the 
United  Nations  Staff  Pension  Committee  by 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  A.  Nass:  item  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary-General. 

The  Staff  Pension  Committee  is  the  body  which  admin- 
isters the  Staff  Pension  Fund.  It  is  composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers and  nine  alternates.  Three  members  and  three  alter- 
nates are  elected  every  three  years  by  the  Assembly  ;  three 
members  and  three  alternates  appointed  by  the  Secretary- 
General  and  the  same  number  elected  by  the  participants 
in  the  Fund.  Nominations  are  usually  made  by  the  Fifth 
Committee  for  election  by  the  Assembly.  This  year's  elec- 
tion is  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  resignation  of  Dr.  A. 
Nass,  elected  by  the  Assembly  in  1949. 

3.  Application  of  the  Headquarters  Agreement 
to  representatives  of  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations: item  proposed  by  Economic 
and  Social  Council. 

In  a  resolution  on  this  subject  passed  at  its  thirteenth 
session  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  requested  the 
Assembly  to  make  such  arrangements  for  the  attendance 
of  Non-Governmental  Organizations  at  Assembly  meetings 
as  the  Assembly  may  deeiu  advisable.  The  resolution 
points  out  that  it  is  important  for  Non-Governmental 
Organizations  with  consultative  status  to  follow  Assembly 
discussions  on  items  which  concern  them  and  which  are 
within  the  competence  of  the  Council. 

In  a  resolution  at  its  tenth  session,  the  Council  had  al- 
ready requested  seating  and  other  facilities  for  the  Non- 
Governmental  Organizations  during  Assembly  meetings 
dealing  with  economic  and  social  subjects.  The  problem 
arose,  however,  about  the  granting  of  United  States  visas 
for  transit  to  the  Headquarters  district  of  non-American 
representatives  of  the  organizations  who  wish  to  observe 
Assembly  meetings.  The  Secretary-General  had  claimed 
that  representatives  of  organizations  with  consultative 
status  should  be  granted  transit  visas  as  needed  for  this 
purpose.  The  United  States,  however,  took  the  position 
that  the  visas  guaranteed  by  the  Headquarters  Agree- 
ment were  accorded  only  for  such  visits  as  might  reason- 
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ably  be  required  for  consultative  arrangements  made  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  It  was  not,  the  United 
States  contended,  the  purpose  of  the  Headquarters  Agree- 
ment to  provide  a  special  privilege  on  every  Non-Govern- 
mental Organization  representative  with  respect  to  all 
meetings  of  the  Assembly.     (E/1921.) 

4.  Admission  of  new  Members.  Right  of  can- 
didate states  to  present  proof  of  the  condi- 
tions required  under  Article  4  of  the  Charter: 
item  proposed  by  Peru. 

Article  4  provides  that  Membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions is  open  to  all  peace-loving  states  which  accept  the 
obligations  contained  In  the  Charter  and,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Organization,  are  able  and  willing  to  carry 
out  these  obligations.  Admission  is  effected  b.v  a  decision 
of  the  Assembly  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Security 
Coimcil. 

When  the  inclusion  of  this  item  in  the  agenda  was  re- 
quested, the  Secretary-General  was  informed  that  the 
Peruvian  delegation  will  submit  tie  relevant  documen- 
tation. 

Fourteen  nations  are  now  awaiting  admission  to  the 
United  Nations,  either  because  their  applications  did  not 
receive  enough  affirmative  votes  in  the  Council  for  posi- 
tive recommendations  to  the  Assembly,  or  because  of  the 
negative  vote  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

5.  Questions  concerning  the  liquidation  of  the 
International  institute  of  Intellectual  Co- 
operation: item  proposed  by  France. 

The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  established  the 
International  Committee  on  Intellectual  Co-operation  in 
1922.  In  September  1925  this  Committee  was  reconsti- 
tuted as  the  International  Institute  for  Intellectual  Co- 
operation. The  French  Government  gave  the  Institute 
an  annual  grant  of  2,000,000  francs  and  a  building  in 
Paris. 

In  April,  1946,  the  last  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions transferred  its  property  rights  in  the  Institute  to 
the  United  Nations. 

In  1946,  the  General  Assembly  decided  to  transfer  the 
functions  and  activities  of  the  Institute  to  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion (xTNESco)  as  soon  as  the  latter  had  been  definitely 
established.  By  the  same  resolution,  the  Assembly  au- 
thorized UNESCO  to  utilize  the  assets  of  the  Institute  trans- 
ferred by  the  League  of  Nations  to  the  United  Nations. 

France  has  now  requested  the  Assembly  to  consider 
final  arrangements  for  the  liquidation  of  the  Institute. 

6.  Violation  by  France  in  Morocco  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  and  the  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights:  item  proposed  by  Egypt, 
Iraq,  Lebanon,  and  Saudi  Arabia  (endorsed 
by  Syria  and  Yemen)  (A/1894,  1898,  1904, 
1908,  1909,  1918). 

Because  of  the  national  claims  of  the  Moroccan  Govern- 
ment and  people,  Egypt's  explanatory  memorandum  says, 
the  conflict  between  France  and  Morocco  "has  again 
reached  a  highly  critical  phase,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
incidents  which  have  occurred  since  the  beginning  of  this 
year." 

In  view  of  the  ties  between  the  Moroccan  people  and  the 
other  Arab  peoples,  the  Arab  states  "cannot  remain  indif- 
ferent to  this  state  of  affairs,  which  not  only  constitutes 
a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  1911,  which  is  itself  incom- 
patible with  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
but  also  infringes  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  and  of 
the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights." 

The  friendly  representations  made  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Arab  League  states  having  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, therefore,  the  sponsor  states  bring  the  matter  be- 
fore the  Assembly  "in  order  to  satisfy  the  just  aspirations 
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of  the  Moroccan  people  and  to  avoid  the  developments  to 
which  this  state  of  tension  dangerous  to  peace  in  that 
region  might  give  rise." 

7.  Financial  and  Economic  Provisions  in  Re- 
spect of  Eritrea,  Arising  Out  of  Paragraph 
19  of  Annex  XiV  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Italy:  item  proposed  by  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Paragraph  19  of  Annex  XIV  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Italy  states  that  the  economic  and  financial  provi- 
sions to  be  applied  to  the  former  Italian  colonies  will 
form  part  of  the  arrangements  for  the  final  disposal  of 
these  territories,  pursuant  to  Article  23  of  the  Treaty.  In 
accordance  with  last  year's  General  Assembly  decision 
Eritrea  is  to  be  federated  with  Ethopia  and  form  an 
autonomous  unit  under  the  Ethiopian  crown.  Tliey  pre- 
sent transitional  stage,  during  which  an  Eritrean  Govern- 
ment will  be  organized  and  a  Constitution  put  into  effect, 
is  to  end  not  later  than  September  1.5,  19.52.  The  United 
Kingdom  is  the  present  administering  authority  in  the 
territory,  but  before  the  transfer  of  power  takes  place 
various  economic  and  financial  provisions  will  have  to  be 
determined. 

It  is  considered  that  measures  may  be  necessary  for  set- 
ting out  the  economic  and  financial  provisions  which  are 
required  in  Eritrea,  similar  to  those  taken  under  Resolu- 
tion 388  (V)  on  Libya,  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
last  year. 


8.  Consideration  of  the  Assembly's  Methods 
and  Procedures  for  Dealing  with  Legal  and 
Drafting  Questions:  item  proposed  by  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  United  Kingdom  proposes  that  where  possible  legal 
questions  arising  out  of  items  assigned  to  other  commit- 
tees should  be  referred  to  the  Sixth  (Legal)  Committee; 
that  the  Sixth  Committee  or  an  appropriate  drafting  body 
of  that  committee  should  review  the  formulation  of  re- 
quests for  advisory  opinions  by  the  International  Court  of 
Justice;  and  possibly  that  it  should  also  review  other 
resolutions  for  drafting  purposes. 

9.  Admission  of  new  Members:  item  proposed 
by  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras 
(endorsed  by  Nicaragua). 

An  explanatory  mcuKiranduin  (.\/1000)  says  that  the 
great  majority  of  Members  remains  convinced  that  the 
United  Nations  should  do  its  utmost  to  admit  all  qualified 
states  which  have  repeatedly  expressed  the  desire  to  join. 

At  the  fifth  session,  the  Assembly  asked  the  Council 
to  keep  the  pending  applications  for  Membership  under 
consideration,  but  the  Council  did  not  discuss  tlie  matter. 
The  sponsors  intend  to  propose  a  new  approach  to  the 
problem  so  that  the  United  Nations  is  no  longer  to  be 
deprived  of  the  collaboration  of  democratic  peoples  and 
governments.  They  are  interested  in  the  admission  of 
several  countries,  particularly  Italy,  and  will  submit  a 
concrete  proposal  in  Paris. 


Korean  Armistice  Negotiations 

Four-Month-Old  Truce  Talks  Analyzed 

Tlic  folloiving  statement  was  released  to  the  press  on 
October  2S  by  General  Headquarters,  United  Nations 
Command: 

In  the  113  days  since  General  Kidgway's  first  formal 
message  concerning  a  possible  military  armistice  confer- 
ence on  June  30,'  32  days  have  been  devoted  to  substantive 
discussions  by  the  delegations  or  the  joint  sulicommittee 
of  the  delegations." 

Of  these  30  days,  the  full  delegations  met  on  26  of  them 
and  the  joint  subcommittee  met  6  days. 


The  liaison  officers  of  both  sides  discussed  matters  con- 
cerning the  initiation  of  full  delegation  conferences,  or 
the  resumption  of  them,  on  15  days. 

Five  days  of  the  113  were  spent  by  liaison  officers  in 
the  investigation  of  alleged  incidents  with  no  other  busi- 
ness being  transacted  on  those  days. 

Sixty  days  of  the  total  since  June  30  have  been  unpro- 
ductive other  than  for  the  exchange  of  written  commu- 
nications on  some  of  them. 

The  longest  period  of  unproductivity  was  32  days,  be- 
tween August  23,  when  the  Communists  arbitrarily  halted 
the  conferences,  and  September  24,  when  the  liaison  offi- 
cers met  to  discuss  resumption  of  the  talks. 

There  follows  a  detailed  analysis  through  October  20 : 


Unproductive 

Liaison   Officer 
Meetings 

Substantive  Discussions 

Inve,stigations  of 
Alleged   Incidents 

1-7  Jul  (7) 
9  Jul  (1) 
12-14  Jul  (3) 
20  Jul  (1) 
22-24  Jul  (3) 
5-9  Aug  (5) 
24-31  Aug  (8) 
2-9  Sep  (8) 
11-18  Sep  (8) 
20-23  Sep  (4) 
28-29  Sep  (2) 
30  Sep-9  Oct  (10) 

8  Jul  (1) 
24-27  Sep  (4) 
10-11.  Oct  (3) 
14-20  Oct  (7) 

10-11  Jul  (2) 
15-19  Jul  (5) 
21  Jul  (1) 
25  Jul-4  Aug  (11) 
10-22  Aug  (13) 

23  Aug  (1) 
1  Sep  (1) 
10  Sep  0) 
19  Sep  (1) 
13  Oct  (1) 

Total 60 

15 

32 

5 

>  Bulletin  of  July  9,  1951,  p.  43.  ,     .  ^     ,,        ,.  ^     ^        j  ••      i-  j 

2  The  joint  subcommittee  is  charged  with  making  recommendations  on  a  mutually  satisfactory  demarcation  hne  and 


a  demilitarized  zone. 
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South  American/South  Atlantic  Air 
Navigation    (ICAO) 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  that 
the  joint  South  American/South  Atlantic  Kegion- 
al  Air  Navigation  Meeting  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Icao)  will  con- 
vene on  October  30  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 
The  United  States  delegation  is  as  follows : 

Delegate 

Claude  A.  Smith,  Chairman,  United  States  Member  on  tHe 
Air  Navigation  Commission  of  tlie  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization 

Alternate  Delegates 

James  F.  Angler  (spokesman,  Aga),  Office  of  Federal 
Airways,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

Henry  S.  Chandler  (spokesman,  Rac),  International 
Standards  Adviser,  Airways  Operations  Division, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Robert  W.  Craig  (spokesman,  Met),  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Assistant  Chief,  Weather  Bureau,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Gordon  C.  Pearson  (spokesman,  Com),  Chief,  Technical 
Services  Branch,  Airways  Operations  Division,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of  Com- 
merce 

Gilbert  V.  Tribbett  (spokesman,  S/C-1),  Adviser,  Office  of 
Aviation  Safety,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce 

Clement  Vaughn,  Commander.  TJSCG  (spokesman,  Sar), 
Search  and  Rescue  Agency,  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  Department  of  the  Treasury 

Advisers 

Robert  E.  Beck,  Capt.,  USAF,  Chief,  Directives  Branch, 
HQ  Air  Weather  Service,  Department  of  the  Air 
Force 

William  B.  Becker,  Regulations  and  International  Opera- 
tions Specialist,  Operations  Division,  Air  Transport 
Association  of  America,  Inc. 

William  F.  Dawson,  Commander,  USN,  Head  of  the  Air- 
space Section,  Civil  Aviation  Liaison  Branch,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy 

Roy  E.  Friedrich,  Capt.",  USAF,  Chief,  Icao  Branch, 
Military  Air  Transport  Service,  Department  of  the 
Air  Force 

Grove  C.  .Johnson,  Maj.,  USAF,  Civil  Liaison  Branch, 
Flight  Operations  Division,  Department  of  the  Air 
Force 

Thomas  A.  Kouchnerkavich,  Office  of  Federal  Airways, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce 


John  S.  MacDonald,  Acting  Chief,  International  Branch 
of  Aviation  Division,  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission 

W.  Dixon  Markey,  Flight  Operations  Specialist,  Interna- 
tional Standards  Division,  Bureau  of  Safety  Regula- 
tions, Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

William  J.  JlcKnight,  Special  Representative,  Technical 
Services  Department,  Aeronautical   Radio,  Inc. 

Allison  E.  Menhennick,  Airways  Operations  Specialist, 
Airways  Operations  Division,  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce 

James  A.  Palmer,  Lt.  Comdr.,  USCG,  Aeronautical  Com- 
munications Officer.  Communications  Division,  Unit- 
ed States  Coast  Guard,  Department  of  the  Treasury 

William  C.  Peck,  Civilian  Chief,  Installations  Planning 
Division,  Directorate  of  Installations,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff/Materiel,  Department  of  the  Air  Force 

F.  G.  Raysbrook,  Capt.,  USN,  Head  of  Aeronautical  Com- 
munications Section,  Office  of  Director  of  Naval  Com- 
munications, Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy 

Oscar  L.  Wallace,  Chief  Adviser,  International  Field 
Office,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Department 
of  Commerce 

Administrative  Secretary 

Thomas  J.  Hunt,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State 

The  first  South  American  Regional  Air  Naviga- 
tion Meeting,  held  at  Lima,  Peru,  June  17-July  7, 
1947,  and  the  first  South  Atlantic  Regional  Air 
Navigation  Meeting,  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  July  15-31, 1947,  surveyed  the  then  existing 
air  navigation  facilities  and  services  in  the  respec- 
tive regions,  and  recommended  such  improvements 
as  were  considered  necessary  for  the  regularity  and 
safety  of  air  navigation.  On  the  basis  of  reports 
and  recommendations  made  by  the  two  meetings, 
plans  for  the  development  of  air  navigation  facili- 
ties and  services  in  the  two  regions  were  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  Council  of  Icao. 

The  forthcoming  joint  meeting  has  been  called 
by  Icao  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  extent 
to  which  the  recommended  plans  have  been  imple- 
mented, reexamining  the  requirements  for  air  navi- 
gation facilities  and  services  in  the  light  of  cur- 
rent aircraft  operations  in  the  two  regions,  and 
recommending  to  the  Council  of  Icao  such  amend- 
ments and  revisions  of  the  regional  plans  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary. 
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North  Pacific  Fisheries 

On  October  23  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  the  U.  S.  Government  had  accepted 
an  invitation  of  the  Japanese  Govei-nment  to  par- 
ticipate in  tripartite  (Canada,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States)  negotiations  for  a  North  Pacific 
fisheries  convention,  scheduled  to  commence  at 
Tokyo,  Japan,  on  November  5,  1951. 

Informal  discussions  regarding  North  Pacific 
fisheries  have  been  conducted  during  the  past  few 
montlis  between  the  Governments  concerned.  In 
convening  this  meeting,  the  Japanese  Government 
is  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  article  9  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  which  was  signed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  September  8,  1951.  Provision  was  made 
in  that  article  for  Japan  promptly  to  begin  nego- 
tiations with  the  Allied  Powers  so  desiring  for  the 
conclusion  of  agreements  providing  for  the  regu- 
lation or  limitation  of  fishing  and  the  conservation 
and  development  of  fisheries  on  the  high  seas. 

The  U.S.  delegation  is  as  follows : 


William  C.  Herrington,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under 
Secretary,  Department  of  State 

Alternate 

Milton  C.  James,  Assistant  Director,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior 

Memtier 

Warren  F.  Looney,  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Under  Secretary,  Department  of  State 

Adi'isers 

Edward  W.  Allen,  Allen,  Hilen,  Fronde,  DeGarmo  and 
Leedy,  Seattle;  Commissioner,  International  Fisheries 
Commission  and  Member,  Pacific  Fisheries  Conference 

Milton  C.  Brooding,  California  Packing  Corporation,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. ;  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee, 
Pacific  Fisheries  Conference 

Richard  S.  Croker,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Marine  Fisheries, 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  State  of  California 

Donald  P.  Loker,  General  Manager,  High  Seas  Tuna  Pack- 
ing Company,  San  Diego,  Calif. ;  Member,  Pacific  Fish- 
eries Conference 

Harold  E.  Lokken,  Manager,  Fishing  Vessel  Owners  Asso- 
ciation, Seattle,  Wash. ;  Member,  Pacific  Fisheries 
Conference 
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Legislation 

Terminating  the  State  of  War  Between  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Germany.  S.  Rept.  892,  82d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.    [To  accompany  H.  J.  Res.  289]    8  pp. 

Amending  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  As  Amended. 
S.  Rept.  894,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  [To  accompany  S. 
223.-?]     5  pp. 

Amending  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  As  Amended. 
H.  Rept.  1104,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  [To  accompany 
H.  R,  5640]     5  pp. 

Authorizing  the  President  To  Invite  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  Foreign  Countries  To  Participate  in  the 
Chicago  International  Trade  Fair.  H.  Rept.  1115,  82d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.     [To  accompany  H.  J.  Res.  331]  3  pp. 
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Suspending  the  Import  Duties  on  Tungsten.  H.  Rept.  1152, 
82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.    [To  accompany  H.  R.  5248]    5  pp. 

Imposition  of  Duties  on  Tuna  Fish.  H.  Rept.  11.53,  82d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.     [To  accompany  H.  R.  5693]     9  pp. 

Export  Cimtrols  and  Policies  in  East-West  Trade.  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce pursuant  to  S.  Res.  365  (Slst  Cong.)  (Con- 
tinued by  S.  Res.  56,  S2d  Cong.)  authorizing  the  study 
and  investigation  of  export  policies  and  control  regu- 
lations.    S.  Kept.  944,  S2d  Cong.,  1st  sess.    134  pp. 

An  Act  To  Increase  Ibc  Lending  Authority  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  and  To  Extend  the  Period 
Within  Which  the  Bank  May  Make  Loan.s.  Approved 
Oitober  3,  1951.  S.  200C.  Public  Law  158,  S2d  Cong., 
1st  sess.    1  p. 

An  Act  Authorizing  Vessels  of  Canadian  Registry  To 
Transport  Grain  Between  United  States  Ports  on  the 
Great  Lakes  During  1951.  Approved  October  10,  1951. 
H.  R.  3436,  Public  Law  162,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.     1  p. 

Ship  Warrants  .\ct  of  1951.  Hearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Maritime  Matters  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
United  States  Senate,  Eighty-second  Congress,  first 
session  on  S.  1221,  a  bill  to  provide  for  priorities  in 
transportation  by  merchant  vessels  in  the  interests  of 
national  defense,  and  for  other  purposes.  July  13, 
1951.     72  pp. 

Nomination  of  Ambassador  to  India.  Hearing  before  a 
snbcoinniittpe  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
United  States  Senate,  Eighty-second  Congress,  first 
session  on  the  Nomination  of  Chester  Bowles  of  Con- 
necticut, to  be  United  States  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  India.  Septem- 
ber "22,  1951.     29  pp. 

Supplemental  Appropriations  for  1952.  Hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, Eighty-second  Congress,  first  session  on  H.  R. 
5215,  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1952,  and  for  other  purposes. 
1437  pp. 

Proposing  an  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  Providing  for  the  Election  of  President 
and  Vice  President.  H.  Rept.  1199,  82d  Cong.  1st  sess. 
[To  accompany  H.  J.  Res.  19]  36  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Appointment  of  14  Members  of  Congress 
To  Participate  in  a  Public  Discussion  of  Problems 
of  Common  Interest  with  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
sultative Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe.  H.  Rept. 
1202.  82d  Cong.  1st  sess.  [To  accompany  S.  Con.  Res. 
36]  1  p. 

Suspending  the  Import  Duties  on  Zinc.  H.  Rept.  1214, 
82d  Cong.  1st  sess.  [To  accompany  H.  R.  .5448]  8  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Bill,  1952.  H.  Rept.  1223, 
82d  Cong.  1st  sess.  [To  accompany  H.  R.  5684]  3  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Bill,  1952.  S.  Rept.  960, 
82d  Cong.  1st  sess.  [To  accompany  H.  R.  .5684]  3  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Establishment  of  Facilities  Necessary  for 
the  Detention  of  Aliens  in  the  Administration  and 
Enforcement  of  Immigration  Laws,  and  for  Other 
Purposes.  S.  Rept.  1013,  82d  Cong.  1st  sess.  [To 
accompany  S.  19.32]  5  pp. 

To  Prohiliit  the  LMsplay  of  Flags  of  International  Organ- 
izations or  Other  Nations  in  Equal  or  Superior  Prom- 
inence or  Honor  to  the  Flag  of  the  United  States 
Except  Under  Specified  Circumstances,  and  for  Other 
Purposes.  S.  Rept.  1019,  82d  Cong.  1st  sess.  [To  ac- 
company S.  2039]  3  pp. 

Development  and  Control  of  Atomic  Energy.  S.  Rept. 
1041,  82d  Cong.  1st  sess.  [Pursuant  to  Public  Law 
.585,  79th  Cong.]  7  pp. 

Providing  for  the  Free  Importation  of  Baler  Twine.  S. 
Rept.  1050,  82d  Cong.  1st  sess.  [To  accompany  H.  R. 
1(K)5]  3  pp. 

Suspending  the  Import  Duties  on  Lead.  S.  Rept.  1053, 
82d  Cong.  1st  sess.  [To  accompany  H.  R.  4948]  3  pp. 

Suspending  the  Import  Duties  on  Zinc.  S.  Rept.  1057, 
82d  Cong.  1st  sess.  [To  accompany  H.  R.  5448]  4  pp. 
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The  Loyalty  Program  and  Communists  in  Government 


hy  Conrad  E.  Snow 

Chairman  of  the  Loyalty  Secuiity  Board ' 


I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  the  allegation, 
widely  broadcast  in  the  United  States — that  the 
United  States  Government  has  been  infiltrated  by 
Communists  and  Communist  sympathizers — and 
on  the  remedy  devised  to  prevent  infiltration  of 
the  Government  by  Communists — the  President's 
loyalty  program. 

The  subject  matter  has  a  threefold  interest  for 
lawyers-in-training :  (1)  lawyers  as  citizens  are  in- 
terested in  the  allegation  itself.  Is  it  a  fact  that 
there  are  Communists  in  government,  and,  if  not, 
what  is  this  "McCarthyism"  that  tirelessly  pro- 
claims that  there  are  Communists  in  government? 
(2)  lawyers  are  interested  in  the  remedy,  as  a  legal 
device  for  determining  that  Government  employ- 
ees are  not  Communists  or  Communist  sympa- 
thizers— or,  in  a  broader  sense,  are  not  disloyal 
persons  or  security  risks.  Is  the  device  an  in- 
fringement on  American  constitutional  guaran- 
tees? (3)  lawyers  are  interested  in  the  allega- 
tion and  the  remedy  taken  together,  in  their  joint 
effect  on  the  freedom  of  thought  and  action  which 
is  at  once  our  American  heritage  and  the  touch- 
stone of  democracy.  Is  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  being  stifled  through  fear  or  unjust  accusa- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  of  ineligibility  for  gov- 
ernment employment  on  the  other  hand  ?  I  shall 
try  to  make  a  brief  contribution  to  all  three  aspects 
of  the  subject. 

Truth  of  Allegation  Denied 

Under  the  first  head,  the  truth  of  the  allegation, 
I  can  speak  only  for  the  Department  of  State  and 
for  the  period  19-i7  to  the  present,  the  period  of 
my  participation  in  the  loyalty  and  security  pro- 
gram, but  for  that  Department  and  for  that  pe- 
riod, I  can  say  confidently  that  there  are  no  known 
Communists  in  Government.  If  there  are  any 
secret   Communists— Communists    who   join   no 

'  Address  made  hefore  Nu  Beta  Bpsilori,  Legal  Fraternity 
of  George  Washington  University,  at  Wasiiington  on 
Oct.  25  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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Communist  fronts  and  speak  no  Communist  senti- 
ments— of  course  I  cannot  say,  for  they  are  not 
known.  The  Hiss  case  and  the  case  of  Judith 
Coplon  in  the  Department  of  Justice  have  done 
more  harm  in  terms  of  public  confidence  than  any 
harm  Hiss  or  Coplon  ever  did  in  the  delivery  of 
classified  papers.  Both  worked  in  absolute  se- 
crecy— their  best  friends  were  ignorant  of  their 
acts.  Neither  would  have  been  employed  by  Gov- 
ernment for  a  day  after  their  acts  were  discovered. 
But  a  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer — neither 
do  these  two  cases  make  out  an  infiltration  of  Gov- 
ernment by  Communists. 

Since  August  21, 1939,  when  the  Hatch  Act  was 
passed  by  Congress,  it  has  been  unlawful  for  any 
Federal  employee  to  have  membership  in  a  party 
which  advocates  the  overthrow  of  the  constitu- 
tional form  of  Government  of  the  United  States. 
In  other  words,  it  has  been  unlawful  since  1939  to 
employ  a  Communist  in  Government.  Since  De- 
cember 17,  1947,  when  the  President's  loyalty 
program  was  implemented  by  directive  of  the 
Loyalty  Review  Board  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, the  Loyalty  Security  Board  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  had  before  it  over  500  cases 
of  State  Department  employees  who  have  been  in- 
vestigated for  loyalty  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation — the  Fbi — and  not  one  case  has  been 
found  of  a  present  Communist  working  in  the 
State  Department.  Over  that  period  eight  em- 
ployees have  been  held  to  be  security  risks,  but  not 
one  of  these  admitted  present  membership  in  the 
Communist  Party,  nor  was  there  evidence  of  pres- 
ent membership.  I  cannot  discuss  individual 
cases — all  I  can  say  is  that  some  of  these  eight  had 
close  relatives  who  were  Communists,  some  mar- 
ried Communists,  and  some  were  alleged  to  have 
held  Communist  meetings  in  their  homes  and  to 
have  had  Communist  affiliations  at  a  remote  pe- 
riod in  their  past.  About  40  other  employees 
have  elected  to  resign  during  the  process  of  inves- 
tigation and  adjudication  of  loyalty.  What 
might  have  been  found  in  their  cases,  had  they 
gone  to  hearing,  of  course,  I  do  not  know.     But 
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this  small  number — less  than  50  in  all — out  of  a 
department  of  94,000  emjiloyees — who  have  either 
been  held  to  be  security  risks  or  who  have  for  one 
reason  or  another  desired  not  to  face  investiga- 
tion, does  not  indicate  any  noticeable  infiltration 
of  Communists  in  Government. 

What,  then,  is  all  the  shouting  about?  The 
best  and  shortest  answer  I  can  give  you  is  to  ask 
you  read  the  article,  Demagogue  McCarthy,  or 
Weighed  in  the  Balance — that  appeared  in  Time 
Magazine,  October  22,  1951.  The  old  saying  is — 
■where  there  is  so  much  smoke,  there  must  be  some 
fire.  There  is,  however,  no  excuse  for  mistaking 
dust  for  smoke.  The  dust  in  the  present  case  is 
created  by  one  man,  tramping  about  the  Nation 
and  making,  over  and  over  again,  the  same  base- 
less and  disproved  accusations.  The  one  man  is 
able  to  raise  so  much  dust  only  because  (1)  he  is 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  (2)  he  speaks 
in  a  loud  and  determined  voice  and  waves  in  his 
hand  a  bunch  of  photostats  that  nobody  takes  the 
trouble  to  examine. 

On  February  9,  1950,  after  the  loyalty  program 
had  been  2  full  years  under  wa}%  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy arose  at  Wheeling,  AV.  Va.,  to  say  "I  have 
here  in  my  hand  a  list  of  205 — a  list  of  names  that 
were  made  known  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as 
being  members  of  the  Communist  Party  and  who 
nevertheless  are  still  working  and  shaping  policy 
in  the  State  Department."  What  he  had  in  his 
hand  I  do  not  know,  but  he  had  no  such  list.  He 
may  have  had  a  list  of  205  employees  that  Secre- 
tary of  State  Byrnes,  almost  4  years  before,  on 
July  27, 1946,  had  made  known  to  Congress,  whose 
permanent  employment  had  been  recommended 
against  by  a  State  Department  screening  commit- 
tee, and  most  of  whom  by  1950  were  no  longer 
in  the  employ  of  the  Department.  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy did  not  again  mention  the  205  names — in- 
stead, on  February  20,  1950,  on  the  Senate  floor, 
he  claimed  to  have  said  on  February  9,  "I  have  in 
my  hand  57  cases  of  individuals  who  would  appear 
to  be  either  card-carrying  members  or  certainly 
loyal  to  the  Communist  Party,  but  who  neverthe- 
less are  still  helping  to  shape  our  foreign  policy." 
Later  on  he  presented  to  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  a  list  of  80  names  of  persons  whose  loyalty 
files,  he  claimed,  would  support  his  charges.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  half  of  the  80  were  no  longer,  in 
1950,  employed  by  the  Department  of  State,  and 
the  other  half,  after  Fbi  investigations,  had  been 
cleared  for  loyalty  by  the  Loyalty  Security  Board 
of  the  Department.  As  to  these  40,  still  in  the 
employ  of  the  Department,  the  Senator  had  no 
new  information — all  he  had  was  allegations, 
blown  up  and  colored  by  his  own  imagination, 
which  were  contained  in  the  loyalty  files  them- 
selves and  whicli  had  been  made  available  by  the 
Department,  in  1947,  to  a  Committee  of  the  80th 
Congress.  To  this  day,  despite  all  his  clamor 
about  Communists  in  the  State  Department,  I  am 
not  aware  of  a  single  item  of  new  evidence  of  dis- 


loyalty which  Senator  McCarthy  has  contributed 
for  the  assistance  of  the  Loyalty  Security  Board 
in  its  continuing  and  continuous  efforts  to  pass  on 
all  allegations  of  disloyalty.  The  Board  thought 
the  other  day  that  it  might  have  some  help  from 
the  Senator.  He  had  alleged  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  tliat  a  Department  employee  was  associat- 
ing with  a  Communist.  On  inciuiry  made  of  the 
Senator  for  the  name  of  the  Communist,  his  office 
replied — tlie  Senator  had  liad  (lie  name  in  his  hand 
when  he  made  the  statement,  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
but  he  had  lost  the  paper. 

This  is  McCarthyisni — the  making  of  baseless 
accusations  regarding  tlie  loyalty  and  integrity 
of  public  officers  and  employees,  by  a  person  who 
is  himself  in  high  public  office  and  who  uses  his 
office  at  one  and  the  same  time  as  a  platform  from 
which  to  shout  his  accusations  and  as  a  screen  to 
protect  himself  from  action  for  defamation.  The 
purpose  of  it  all  is,  of  course,  not  the  public  inter- 
est, but  political  advancement  in  a  period  of  pub- 
lic tension  and  excitement. 

Loyalty  Program  Antedates  McCarthyism 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  point.  What  about 
the  Loyalty  Program,  designed  to  prevent  infil- 
tration of  Government  by  connnunism,  and,  in 
fact,  antedating  McCarthyism  by  2  full  years? 
The  program  was  initiated  bv  the  President  on 
March  21,  1947,  by  Executive  Order  9835,  but  not 
implemented  until  the  issuance  of  the  guiding 
directive,  on  December  17,  1947,  by  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board,  established  in  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  under  Seth  W.  Richardson — Republi- 
can assistant  attorney  general  under  Herbert 
Hoover.  The  purpose  of  the  program  was  (1) 
to  assure  that  all  employees  of  the  Government 
are  of  complete  and  unswerving  loyalty  to  the 
United  States;  (2)  to  give  to  the  United  States 
maximum  protection  against  the  infiltration  of 
disloyal  persons,  and  (3)  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
tect the  loyal  employees  of  the  Government  from 
unfounded  accusations. 

Even  prior  to  the  implementation  of  Executive 
Order  9835  the  State  Department  had  taken 
action.  Under  the  so-called  McCarran  Rider  in 
the  annual  appropriation  act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  possessed  tlie  power  of  summary  dismissal 
of  employees,  "whenever  he  shall  deem  it  neces- 
sary or  advisable  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States."  On  June  9,  1947.  General  Marshall,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  appointed  a  Personnel  Security 
Board,  to  review  tlie  records  of  State  Department 
personnel  for  termination  of  all  "security  risks." 
I  was  appointed  chairman  of  that  Board,  wjiich, 
in  Decemlier  1947,  became  the  Loyalty  Security 
Board  of  the  State  Department,  with  the  duty  of 
applying  both  the  loj'alty  standards  that  had  been 
set  up  by  Seth  Richardson's  Loyalty  Review 
Board,  and  the  security  principles  that  had  been 
previously  made  a  part  of  State  Department  regu- 
lations.    Already  by  December  the  Board  had 
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recommended  the  dismissal  of  10  employees  as 
security  risks — a  general  honsecleaning  that  took 
place  in  the  State  Department  before  the  initiation 
of  the  President's  Loyalty  Program.  Since,  in  the 
Department  of  State,  the  loyalty  and  security 
functions  are  now  carried  on  by  the  same  Board  at 
the  same  time,  under  the  same  regulations,  it 
may  for  our  purpose  be  considered  a  single  pro- 
gram. I  would  like  you  to  take  a  look  at  this 
program — let's  look  at  it  as  though  it  were  a  crimi- 
nal -proceeding.  Let's  consider  the  crime  and  the 
standard  of  guilt,  the  prosecution  and  type  of  evi- 
dence admitted,  the  defense  and  the  constitutional 
guarantees,  and  the  tribunal,  the  Loyalty  and 
Security  Board.  I  will  have  to  remind  you  con- 
stantly, however,  that  it  is  not  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing, but  an  adjudication  of  a  privilege. 

The  first  thing  in  such  a  program  to  catch  the 
lawyer's  eve  is  the  standard  of  guilt.  Under  the 
original  Executive  Order  9835  the  standard  in 
loyalty  cases  was  "that  on  all  the  evidence  reason- 
able grounds  exist  for  belief  that  the  person 
involved  is  disloyal  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States."  In  the  security  regulations  of 
the  Department  of  State,  however,  "if  a  reason- 
able doubt  exists"  the  Board  was  directed  to  give 
the  Department  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  By  a 
new  Executive  Order  10241  of  April  28,  1951,  the 
President  has  prescribed  a  new  standard  for  loy- 
alty cases — "that,  on  all  the  evidence,  there  is  a 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  of  the  person 
involved  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 
This  is  the  equivalent  of  what  has  been  all  along 
the  standard  of  the  State  Department  in  adjudg- 
ing security  risk.  This  standard  of  "reasonable 
doubt"  is,  of  course,  the  very  antithesis  of  the 
common  law  standard  of  reasonable  doubt  in  crim- 
inal cases.  In  a  criminal  case  a  man  may  be  con- 
victed only  if  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
In  loyalty  cases  he  is  removed  from  employment 
if  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  his  innocence. 
Instead  of  the  State  having  to  prove  his  guilt 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  as  in  criminal  cases, 
the  accused  has  to  prove  his  innocence  (i.  e.,  his 
loyalty)  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  The  only 
justification  for  the  stiffness  of  the  standard  and 
the  burden  on  the  accused  is  that  it  is  not  guilt  that 
is  being  adjudicated,  but  merely  a  privilege  of 
employment  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  of  importance  to  lawyers,  however, 
to  note  that  in  loyalty  and  security  cases,  as  now 
adjudicated,  the  odds  are  against  the  employee. 

What,  then,  is  this  disloyalty  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  this  security  risk.,  of 
which  government  employees  must  be  cleared  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt,  in  order  to  qualify  for 
employment  by  the  Government?  Fundamentally, 
disloyalty  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
comes  under  one  or  the  other  of  two  heads — it  is 
either  the  attitude  of  a  i)erson  who  seeks  to  alter 
the  form  of  government  of  the  United  States  by 
nnconstitutional  means,  or  it  is  action  preferring 
the  interests  of  another  government  over  the  in- 
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terests  of  the  United  States  Government.  Under 
the  first  head  come  the  subversives — the  advocates 
of  revolution,  force,  and  violence;  under  the  lat- 
ter head  come  the  spies,  saboteurs — the  persons 
who  intentionally  disclose  confidential  informa- 
tion or  perform  their  duties  so  as  to  serve  the 
interests  of  another  nation ;  under  both  heads  come 
the  Communists,  for  they  both  seek  to  alter  the 
form  of  Government  of  the  United  States  by  vio- 
lence, and  they  prefer  to  the  interests  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Security  risk  is  a  broader  concept,  which  includes 
disloyalty.  A  security  risk  is  a  person  who  dis- 
closes classified  information  without  authority. 
He  may  do  it  with  the  knowledge  or  belief  that  it 
will  be  transmitted  to  agencies  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, or  he  may  simply  be  so  consistently  irre- 
sponsible as  to  show  extreme  lack  of  care  or  judg- 
ment. In  the  first  case  he  would  be  disloyal,  in 
either  case  he  is  a  security  risk.  Into  this  cate- 
gory of  security  risks  fall  the  persons  who,  al- 
though not  themselves  Communists,  have  habitual 
or  close  association  with  Communists — who  have 
married  Communist  spouses,  who  live  with  Com- 
munist parents,  who  persist  in  close  association 
with  Communists  after  they  have  become  aware 
of  their  traitorous  activities.  This  is  the  category 
in  which  the  State  Department  Loyalty  Security 
Board,  applying  the  standard  of  reasonable  doubt 
since  its  inception,  has  made  20  adverse  decisions 
out  of  546  adjudications  (to  October  1,  1951). 

Procedures  of  Disloyalty  Investigations 

The  next  matter  to  catch  the  lawyer's  eye,  after 
the  definition  of  the  crime  and  the  standard  of 
guilt,  is  the  prosecution — the  State's  case,  the  type 
of  evidence  admitted,  the  derogatory  information. 
Every  employee  of  the  Department  of  State  under- 
goes a  thorough  investigation  by  the  Department's 
own  Security  Division  before  he  is  employed.  The 
only  exception  to  this  occurred  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  late  in  1945  and  early  in  1946,  when  12,000 
employees  of  emergency  war  agencies  were  by 
Executive  Order  shovelled  into  the  State  Depart- 
ment without  previous  screening  by  the  Depart- 
ment— I  refer  to  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services, 
the  Office  of  War  Information,  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Administration,  and  the  like,  certain  of 
whose  wartime  functions  were  deemed  necessary 
for  the  postwar  period,  and  were  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  State.  This  number  was  at  once 
reduced  to  4,000  by  reduction  in  force,  and  a 
screening  committee  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment to  pass  on  the  loyalty  and  eligibility  of  the 
4,000  for  employment.  It  was  the  report  of  a  pre- 
liminary' examination  by  this  screening  Commit- 
tee, made  by  Secretary  Byrnes  to  Congress  in  July 
1946,  that,  as  I  have  said  before,  undoubtedly  fur- 
nished Senator  McCarthy  with  his  initial  figure 
of  205. 

Every  person  who  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
State  Department  on  October  1,  1947,  and  every 
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person  since  employed,  in  addition  to  being  investi- 
gated by  the  Security  Division  of  the  Department 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Fbi  for  a  "record 
check."  If  the  Fbi,  on  this  "record  check",  turns 
up  a  single  item  of  derogatory  information,  in  the 
loyalty  field — even  if  it  be  no  more  than  member- 
ship in  1941  in  the  Washington  Book  Shop — the 
employee  is  given  a  "full  field  investigation",  and 
the  confidential  reports  of  that  investigation  are 
forwarded  to  the  Department  Loyalty  Security 
Board,  for  determination  of  the  employee's  loy- 
alty and  security  risk.  These  investigative  re- 
ports constitute  the  prosecution — the  State's  case 
— which  is  before  the  Board  for  a  judicial  deter- 
mination. 

Just  a  word  about  these  reports.  The  Fbi  has 
had  the  benefit  of  the  Department's  original  in- 
vestigation, but  it  has  performed  a  vast  labor  in 
addition.  They  have  interviewed  everybody — 
references,  relatives,  teachers,  emploj'ers,  super- 
visors, friends,  enemies,  landlords,  neij^hbors,  and 
acquaintances.  They  cover  the  employee  from 
high  school  days  down.  Most  of  the  information 
secured  is  confidential,  and  many  of  the  sources  are 
imdisclosed  in  the  report,  or  denominated  as  Wash- 
ington T-1,  or  New  York  T-1,  a  person  who  has 
previously  given  reliable  information,  or  a  person 
of  unknown  reliability.  Even  anonymous  allega- 
tions are  reported ;  hearsay  is  given  full  rein.  The 
reports  are  very  full  and  completely  objective — • 
they  cover  both  the  favorable  and  the  unfavorable 
information  received — and  they  neither  evaluate 
the  testimony  nor  draw  conclusions.  This  is  left 
to  the  Board,  which  is  not  an  investigatory  body. 
The  Board  has  only  three  ways  of  adding  to  the 
file  (1)  it  may  request  further  investigation  by 
the  Fbi;  (2)  it  may  propose  written  interroga- 
tories to  the  employee,  to  get  his  explanation  of 
items  of  derogatory  information;  or  (3)  it  may 
go  to  a  hearing,  at  which  time  it  may  cross-examine 
the  employee  or  his  witnesses.  These  Fbi  re- 
ports— with  the  original  Department  investiga- 
tion— the  interrogatories  proposed  by  the  Board, 
the  answers  of  the  employees,  and  the  transcripts 
of  the  hearings,  constitute  the  "loyalty  files" 
about  which  you  have  heard  so  much,  and  which 
the  President  has  directed  shall  not  be  disclosed. 
The  only  exception  to  this  order  is  the  transcript 
of  the  hearing,  a  copy  of  which  on  request  is 
given  to  the  employee,  who  may  publish  it  or  not 
as  he  desires.  For  instance,  you  can  read  the  en- 
tire transcript  of  the  hearing  in  the  case  of  John 
Service.  lie  voluntarily  produced  it  before  the 
,  subcommittee  of  tlie  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  it  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  S.  Res.  231,  U.  S.  Senate,  81st  Cong.,  pp.  1958- 
2509. 

Along  with  the  prosecution,  of  course,  comes 
the  defense.  On  consideration  of  the  Fbi  reports 
the  Board  may,  and  commonly  does,  clear  the  em- 
ployee. In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  because 
of  the  completeness  of  the  reports,  and  the  imparti- 
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ality  with  which  they  report  the  favorable  with 
the  unfavorable,  the  triviality  of  the  derogatory  in- 
formation, or  its  lack  of  foundation  or  credibility, 
becomes  plainly  apparent,  and  the  Board  is  left 
without  a  reasonable  doubt.  Quite  frequently, 
however,  this  point  is  not  arrived  at  until  the 
Board,  as  above  stated,  has  propounded  written 
interrogatories  to  the  employee  and  has  received 
his  answer.  It  is  only  in  cases  in  which  the  Board, 
either  with  or  without  interrogatories,  is  left  witli 
a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  loyalty  or  security  risk 
that  the  case  comes  to  a  hearing.  In  such  cases  the 
Board  formally  proposes  removal  action,  which  is 
done  by  notice  in  writing  to  the  emi)loyee,  stating 
the  charges  in  factual  detail,  so  far  as  security  con- 
siderations permit.  This  gives  the  employee  a 
riglit  to  an  administrative  hearing,  after  due  op- 
portunity to  prepare  his  case,  at  which  hearing  he 
may  appear  personally,  be  represented  by  counsel 
of  his  own  choosing,  and  present  evidence  in  his 
own  behalf.  The  "State's  Case"  is  not  presented 
at  the  hearing,  for  it  is  already  before  the  Board 
in  the  confidential  reports  of  the  Fbi,  but  for  the 
further  protection  of  the  employee,  all  informants 
who  have  given  derogatory  information  on  loyalty 
and  who  have  not  expressed  an  unwillingness  to 
testify  before  the  Board,  are  invited  to  attend  and 
submit  to  cross-examination  by  the  emploj'ee  or 
his  counsel.  The  Board  has  no  power  to  subpoena, 
and  the  attendances  nuist  be  voluntary,  and  com- 
monly without  compensation  for  expenses. 

If  the  result  of  the  jiearing  is  unfavorable  to 
the  employee,  he  may  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  some  person  designated  by  him  to  hear 
tlie  appeal,  and  on  the  issue  of  loj-alty,  he  has  a 
further  appeal  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board. 
Every  decision  of  the  Loyalty  Security  Board, 
with  or  without  hearing,  favorable  or  unfavorable 
to  the  employee,  goes  to  the  Loyalty  Review 
Board  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  post- 
audit.  This  Board,  originally  under  Seth 
Richardson,  is  now  headed  by  ex-Sonator  Hiram 
Bingham  of  Connecticut,  another  Republican. 
The  Loyalty  Review  Board  may  affirm  the  de- 
termination of  the  Loyalty  Security  Board,  it 
may  remand  the  case  to  the  Loyalty  Security 
Board  for  further  processing,  sucii  as  interroga- 
tories, or  a  hearing,  or  it  may  take  the  case  into 
its  own  hands  and  hold  a  new  hearing  itself  and 
either  affirm  or  reverse  the  determination  of  the 
Loyalty  Security  Board. 

Thus  far  the  Review  Board  has  remanded  17 
out  of  508  loyalty  cases  of  the  State  Department 
Loyalty  Securitj-  Board  and  has  retried  one  case 
on  its  own  account.  In  this  case,  it  affirmed  the 
Department  adjudication.  Another  case  is  now 
slated  for  hearing  before  the  Review  Board. 

AVhat,  then,  of  the  Constitutional  guarantees? 
Here  is  no  presentment  or  indictment  by  grand 
jury,  but  instead  a  secret  investigation  bj"  a  Gov- 
ernment agency,  the  Fbi,  presented  to  another 
Government  agencj' — the  Loyalty  Security  Board. 
It  is  true  that  the  employee  is  not  compelled  to 
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be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  is  he  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property.  He  has  a  speedy, 
but  not  public,  trial,  for  no  persons  are  permitted 
at  hearings  except  the  Board,  its  counsel,  the 
transcriber,  the  employee,  his  counsel,  and  the 
witnesses,  one  by  one.  Here  is  no  trial  by  jury 
in  the  district  of  "the  "crime",  no  compulsory  proc- 
ess for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  only 
a  very  limited,  if  any,  confrontation  with  the 
witnesses  against  him.  In  fact,  he  cannot  be  com- 
pletely informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation,  insofar  as  the  source  of  the  derogatory 
information  cannot  be  revealed  by  the  Board. 
However,  the  Board  does  the  best  it  can  under  the 
circumstances  to  inform  him  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation,  he  has  a  full  hearing,  and 
the  assistance  of  counsel  in  his  defense.  It  is 
clear,  that  the  proceeding  lacks  important  ele- 
ments of  a  Constitutional  criminal  prosecution. 
Again,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  not  a  crime  that 
is  being  prosecuted,  but  it  is  a  privilege  that  is 
being  adjudicated,  the  privilege  of  employment 
by  the  Government. 

We  come,  finally,  after  consideration  of  the 
"crime",  the  prosecution,  and  the  defense^  to  the 
trihimal.  This  is  the  Loyalty  Security  Board  of 
the  Department  of  State.  Originally  consisting 
of  three  members,  it  now  consists  of  20  outstand- 
ing directors  of  bureaus  or  offices,  and  chiefs  or 
officers-in-charge  of  divisions  or  branches  in  the 
Department  and  Foreign  Service  officers,  including 
a  number  designated  for  service  in  Germany,  in 
the  Office  of  the  U.  S.  High  Commissioner.  The 
Board  sits  on  cases  in  panels  of  three.  The  Fbi 
reports  come  to  the  Board  in  triplicate,  and  are 
assigned  to  a  panel  designated  by  the  Board's  legal 
officer,  in  accordance  with  the  availability  of  Board 
members.  The  three  members  of  the  panel  read 
the  file  of  the  case  individually,  and  meet  for  the 
initial  consideration  of  the  case,  and  for  their 
passing  on  replies  to  interrogatories.  In  hear- 
ings, they  sit  as  a  bench  of  three,  of  whom  one 
is  chairman,  but  all  of  whom,  together  with  the 
Board's  counsel,  question  the  employee  and  his 
witnesses.  The  final  decision  does  not  reflect  the 
opinion  of  one  man,  but  the  independent  judg- 
ments of  three  minds.  Decisions  are  nearly  al- 
ways unanimous  but  occasionally  a  dissent  crops 
up.  Originally  the  Board  was  not  required  to 
make  a  written  finding  of  the  facts,  but  to  state 
merely  the  action  taken.  Now  a  member  of  the 
panel  writes  a  summary  of  the  case  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Review  Board.  Panels  of  the  Loyalty  Se- 
curity Board  endeavor  to  conduct  all  hearings 
and  to  make  all  decisions,  with  fairness,  im- 
partiality, and  cooperativeness,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  proceeding  is  an  investigation,  not  a 
prosecution,  and  that  the  whole  program  has  for 
its  purpose  not  only  to  protect  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  but  also  to  protect  loyal 
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employees  of  the  Government  from  unfounded 
accusations. 


McCarthyism  Vis-a-Vis  Freedom  of  Thought 

This  last  remark  brings  me  to  the  third  and  final 
aspect  of  the  matter — the  impact  of  McCarthyism 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  Loyalty  Security  pro- 
gram on  the  other  hand,  on  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  among  the  American  people.  I  think  I  shall 
have  to  leave  that  for  your  consideration,  in  the 
light  of  what  can  be  said  about  both.  Insofar  as 
McCarthyism  restrains  honest  and  loyal  people 
from  giving  consideration,  either  singly  or  collec- 
tively, to  the  needs  of  the  underprivileged  and  the 
oppressed,  to  the  injustices  and  abuses  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  life  of  this  country,  for 
fear  of  being  blaclonailed  as  Communists  or  Com- 
munist sympathizers,  it  is  undoubtedly  suppressing 
freedom  of  thought  and  action  in  a  most  impor- 
tant manner.  Insofar  as  McCarthyism,  or  intol- 
erance in  politics,  is  substituting  for  simple  loyalty 
to  this  country,  for  willingness  to  fight  in  its  armies 
or  to  give  sacrificial  service  in  public  employment, 
a  standard  which  requires  blind  subservience  to  a 
political  thesis,  either  national  or  international, 
such  as  the  New  Deal  on  the  one  hand,  or  support 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  putting 
freedom  of  thought  and  honesty  of  purpose  into  a 
strait- jacket,  which  would  deprive  us  of  our 
free  heritage  and  ultimately  of  our  democracy. 
Insofar  as  the  administration  of  the  Loyalty  Secu- 
rity program,  by  its  method  of  interrogation,  its 
manner  of  conducting  hearings,  its  decisions  on 
individual  cases,  gives  support  to  the  public  belief 
that  the  baseless  smears  of  the  demagogue  are 
given  effect  in  the  Ix)yalty  and  Security  program, 
it  has  cooperated  in  the  destruction  of  freedom 
of  thought  and  expression. 

It  has  been  the  constant  and  consistent  eflFort  of 
the  Loyalty  Security  Board  of  the  Department  of 
State  to  conduct  the  Loyalty  and  Security  program 
so  as  to  merit  the  confidence  of  the  general  pub- 
lic and  of  the  employees  of  the  State  Department 
in  particular,  that  it  is  a  fair  and  sound  judicial 
instrument,  that  it  does  not  give  effect  to  baseless 
smears,  and  that  it  is  effectively  protecting,  not 
only  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  but  also 
the  loyal  employees  of  that  Government.  By  so 
doing,  the  Board  hopes  to  contribute  to  make  the 
Loyalty  Program  not  only  an  effective  instrument 
of  national  defense,  but  also  a  protection  for  free- 
dom of  honest  and  loyal  thought,  speech,  and 
action.  Unless  we  succeed  we  shall  not  have,  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy,  fair  observation  of  facts 
abroad,  honest  and  objective  reporting,  and  un- 
biased judgment  at  home.  Freedom  of  opinion 
and  expression,  and  public  confidence  in  that  free- 
dom, is  not  only,  as  I  have  said  above,  the  American 
heritage,  but  it  is  also  a  shield  to  the  very  survival 
of  our  form  of  democracy. 
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A  Plan  for  Reducing  Armaments 


Address  iy  President  Truman  '■ 


Tlae  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
is  now  meeting  in  Paris.  This  great  town  meet- 
ing of  the  world  has  assembled  for  its  amiual 
session.  Wliat  is  done  there  will  be  of  vital  im- 
portance to  us  in  the  United  States  and  to  all  the 
people  of  the  earth. 

A  few  hours  ago,  the  United  States.  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  France  announced  that  they  would  pre- 
sent to  the  General  Assembly  a  joint  proposal  of 
great  significance.  This  is  a  proposal  for  lessen- 
ing the  burden  of  armaments  which  now  bears  so 
heavily  upon  the  world.  It  is  a  common-sense 
way  of  getting  started  toward  the  regulation  and 
balanced  reduction  of  all  armed  forces  and  all 
implements  of  war,  including  atomic  weapons. 
We  hope  the  General  Assembly  will  consider  this 
proposal  as  an  urgent  and  important  matter. 

I  want  to  tell  you  something  about  this  proposal 
and  why  we  are  making  it.  Let's  begin  by  talking 
about  the  nature  of  the  disarmament  problem. 
All  of  us  know  how  difl5cult  the  world  situation  is 
today.  Fighting  is  going  on  in  Korea,  and  the 
threat  of  Communist  aggression  hangs  over  many 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  United  States  is  now 
rapidly  building  up  its  armed  forces.  So  are 
other  free  countries.  We  are  doing  this  because 
we  must.  The  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites 
have  very  large  military  forces  ready  for  action. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  a  growing  stock  of  atomic 
bombs.  The  aggression  in  Korea  has  shown  that 
.  Communist  imperialism  will  resort  to  open  war- 
fare to  gain  its  ends.  In  these  circimistances  we 
must  have  strong  military  defenses,  and  we  are 
building  them. 


'  Pelivererl  by  radio  from  the  White  House  on  Nov.  7 
:  i  1  released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  on  the  same 
date.  Also  printed  as  Department  of  State  publication 
4409, 


General  Eisenhower  has  just  given  me  an  en- 
couraging report  of  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  under  his  command  in  Europe.  Serious 
difficulties  still  remain,  and  they  will  require 
vigorous  effort  from  us  and  from  our  allies.  But 
the  free  nations  of  Europe  are  creating  effective 
defenses.  As  a  result  of  General  Eisenhower's 
visit,  arrangements  are  being  made  to  speed  up 
the  training  and  equipment  of  the  combined  de- 
fense forces  in  Europe.  We  shall  continue  to 
build  strong  defenses  in  Europe  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world — just  as  long  as  that  is  necessary. 

Our  own  armed  forces  and  those  of  our  allies 
are  essential  to  the  protection  of  freedom.  They 
are  an  essential  part  of  our  efforts  to  prevent 
another  world  war.  As  they  increase  in  size  and 
effectiveness  they  make  it  plain  to  an  aggressor 
that  he  can  have  no  hope  of  quick  and  easy  con- 
quest. As  the  Kremlin  comes  to  see  that  its 
aggressive  policies  cannot  pay  off,  it  may  abandon 
them  and  join  in  reasonable  settlements  of  world 
problems. 

This  build-up  of  the  defenses  of  the  free  world 
is  one  way  to  security  and  peace.  As  things  now 
stand  it  is  the  only  way  open  to  us.  But  there  is 
another  way  to  security  and  peace — a  way  we 
would  much  prefer  to  take.  We  would  prefer  to 
see  the  nations  cut  down  their  armed  forces  on  a 
balanced  basis  that  would  be  fair  to  all.  That  is 
the  way  we  hoped  the  world  would  follow  6  years 
ago  when  we  helped  to  set  up  the  United  Nations. 
And  it  is  what  we  are  still  working  for — an  inter- 
national order  without  the  burden  of  tremendous 
armaments. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  talk  about  reducing 
armed  forces  and  armaments  when  we  are  work- 
ing so  hard  to  build  up  our  military  strength.    But 
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there  is  nothing  inconsistent  about  these  two 
things.  Both  have  the  same  aim — the  aim  of  se- 
curity and  peace.  If  we  can't  get  security  and 
peace  one  way,  we  must  get  it  the  other  way. 

Workable  International  System  Essential 

The  way  of  reducing  armaments — the  way  we 
prefer — can  be  undertaken  only  if  there  is  a  work- 
able international  system  which  makes  reduction 
possible  without  endangering  the  security  of  any 
nation.  No  country  can  afford  to  reduce  its  de- 
fenses unless  it  is  sure  the  other  fellow  is  reducing 
his  at  the  same  time.  To  reduce  armaments,  there- 
fore, we  must  have,  first  of  all,  a  safe  and  fair 
procedure. 

Three  weeks  ago,  in  a  speech  in  North  Carolina, 
I  said  that  we  are  willing,  as  we  have  always  been, 
to  sit  down  in  the  United  Nations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  all  the  other  countries  concerned,  and 
work  together  for  lessening  the  burden  of  arma- 
ments. The  proposal  we  have  announced  today, 
along  with  France  and  Great  Britain,  offers  a 
practical  way  to  do  just  that. 

This  proposal  is  in  the  nature  of  a  fresh  ap- 
proach. It  has  been  very  carefully  prepared,  and 
we  believe  it  is  an  improvement  over  previous  ap- 
proaches. If  it  is  accepted,  it  will  open  a  way  to 
reduce  armaments  and  lessen  the  risk  of  war. 

The  basic  principles  for  a  real,  workable  system 
for  reducing  armaments  are  well  known.  I  out- 
lined them  in  my  speech  before  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago.  The  General  Assembly  has  endorsed 
them.  They  are  simple.  First,  such  a  system 
must  include  all  types  of  weapons;  second,  it  must 
be  accepted  by  all  nations  having  substantial 
armed  forces ;  and  third,  it  must  be  based  on  safe- 
guards that  will  insure  the  compliance  of  all  na- 
tions— in  other  words  it  must  be  foolproof. 

I  also  suggested  to  the  General  Assembly  that 
the  two  United  Nations  commissions  working  on 
the  control  of  armaments  be  consolidated  into  one. 
One  of  these  commissions  has  been  working  on 
atomic  energy,  and  the  other  commission  on  all 
other  types  of  weapons  and  armed  forces.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  all  types  of  weapons  and 
armed  forces  must  be  covered  by  one  over-all  plan 
and  should  therefore  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  same  United  Nations  commission. 

As  a  result  of  work  during  the  past  year,  the 
General  Assembly  is  now  in  a  position  to  merge 


the  two  commissions  and  to  direct  the  new  body  to 
get  to  work  on  concrete  steps  for  reducing  and 
controlling  all  kinds  of  armaments.  We  hope  the 
proposal  we  are  now  making  will  be  the  first  order 
of  business  of  this  new  commission.  Let  me  tell 
you  just  what  it  is  that  we  are  proposing. 

Continuing  Arms  Inventory  Proposed 

First,  we  propose  that  a  continuing  inventory  of 
all  armed  forces  and  armaments  be  undertaken. 
This  inventory  would  take  place  in  every  country 
having  substantial  military  power,  and  it  would  be 
checked  and  verified  in  each  of  those  countries  by 
inspectors  who  are  nationals  of  other  countries 
working  under  the  United  Nations.  These  in- 
spectors would  have  authority  to  find  out  what 
the  real  facts  are. 

Second,  we  propose  that  while  this  process  of 
inventory  and  inspection  is  taking  place  the  na- 
tions work  out  specific  arrangements  for  the 
actual  reduction  of  armed  strength. 

Third,  we  propose,  on  the  basis  of  these  two 
steps,  that  the  reductions  which  are  the  goal  of 
the  program  be  made  as  soon  as  that  can  be  done 
with  full  knowledge  and  fairness  to  all. 

Such  a  program  would  have  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  all  the  countries  having  substantial  military 
power  and  ratified  according  to  their  own  consti- 
tutional practices. 

The  key  to  this  plan  is  the  proposal  to  find  out 
exactly  and  precisely  what  arms  and  armed  forces 
each  country  has.  This  is  the  first  essential,  on 
which  all  else  depends.  Unless  this  step  is  taken, 
no  real  progress  can  be  made  toward  regulating 
and  reducing  armaments. 

Any  nation  which  is  not  willing  to  agree  to  this 
step,  and  to  carry  it  out,  is  not  really  interested 
in  disarmament.  The  Soviet  Government  has  at 
various  times  talked  about  reducing  armaments, 
but  they  have  never  proposed  an  effective  system 
for  finding  out  the  facts.  No  responsible  govern- 
ment can  agree  to  cut  its  own  defenses  unless  it 
knows  where  such  a  cut  will  leave  it  in  relation  to 
the  armed  forces  of  other  countries.  That  is  why 
we  propose  the  first  step  of  an  honest,  continuing 
inventory  of  all  armed  forces  and  armaments,  in- 
cluding atomic  weapons. 

Such  an  inventory  would  proceed  by  stages,  dis- 
closing the  least  vital  information  first,  and  then 
proceeding  to  more  sensitive  areas.  Each  stage 
would  be  completed  before  the  next  began,  until 
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all  armed  forces  and  armaments  of  every  kind  had 
been  included. 

There  is  another  important  point.  Any  pro- 
gram of  reducing  armaments  will  necessarily  be 
complex  and,  even  with  the  fullest  cooperation  of 
all  the  parties,  will  take  quite  a  while  to  work  out 
and  put  into  effect.  Even  after  it  is  put  into 
eflfect,  there  will  have  to  be  safeguards  against  its 
violation.  The  fact  finding  must,  therefore,  be 
continuous.  It  cannot  be  a  one-shot  affair.  The 
fact  finders  must  know  not  only  what  the  state 
of  armament  is  on  any  given  date,  but  how  it  is 
proceeding — whether  the  armed  forces  of  the 
country  concerned  are  increasing  or  diminishing. 

As  the  facts  are  revealed,  progress  can  be  made 
toward  working  out,  by  mutual  agreement,  the 
(Bxact  amounts  and  kinds  of  armaments  and  anned 
forces  which  each  country  will  finally  be  permitted 
to  have.  It  might  be  possible,  for  example,  to 
agree  that  each  country  would  have  armed  forces 
proportionate  to  its  population,  with  a  ceiling 
beyond  which  no  country  could  go.  Furthermore, 
each  country  might  be  limited  to  using  no  more 
than  a  fixed  portion  of  its  national  production  for 
military  purposes. 

With  respect  to  atomic  weapons,  the  plan  al- 
ready approved  by  a  majority  of  the  United  Na- 
tions fits  right  into  this  present  proposal  of  ours 
for  the  control  and  reduction  of  armaments. 
Atomic  weapons  would  be  revealed  at  the  ap- 
propriate stage  in  the  process  of  disclosure.  Such 
weapons  would  ultimately  be  prohibited,  and 
atomic  energy  would  be  controlled  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  United  Nations  plan.  We  continue 
to  support  this  plan  as  it  now  stands,  but  we  are, 
of  course,  always  ready  to  consider  any  better  plan. 

Let  me  stress  that  each  stage  of  this  program  for 
reducing  armaments  would  be  entered  upon  only 
after  the  previous  one  had  been  completed.  And 
each  stage  would  be  continuously  policed  by  in- 
spectors, who  would  report  any  breach  of  faith. 

Equal  Protection  For  All  Countries 

If  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  are  really 
'afraid  of  the  intentions  of  any  of  the  free  coun- 
tries, as  they  say  they  are,  here  is  a  plan  they  can 
adopt  with  safety.  It  would  give  them  the  same 
protection,  every  step  of  the  way,  that  it  gives 
every  other  country.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
can  afford  to  go  into  such  a  plan  as  this  because 
we  would  have  safeguards  against  bad  faith.    All 


nations  would  have  to  lay  their  cards  on  the  table 
and  keep  them  there  at  all  times. 

Here,  then,  is  a  real,  down-to-earth  approach, 
fair  to  all  concerned.  It  would  move  forward  step 
by  step.  Each  step,  when  completed,  would  build 
up  mutual  confidence  for  the  next  step.  If  at  any 
stage  there  were  a  breach  of  trust  or  an  act  of  bad 
faith,  all  participating  nations  would  have  im- 
mediate notice  and  could  act  in  time  to  protect 
themselves. 

In  the  face  of  the  long  and  gloomy  history  of 
our  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  there  are, 
no  doubt,  many  people  who  think  that  any  further 
attempts  to  control  and  reduce  armaments  are  a 
waste  of  time.  It  is  true  that  we  have  experienced 
much  bad  faith,  deceit,  and  broken  promises  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  last  6  years. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  met  rebuffs  and  refusals 
from  the  Soviet  Govermnent,  ever  since  the  day 
we  offered  to  give  up  our  monopoly  of  atomic 
weapons  and  to  prohibit  them  under  a  system  of 
international  control.  Nevertheless,  as  respon- 
sible men  and  women,  we  must  try  for  disar- 
mament in  spite  of  all  difficulties.  We  cannot 
permit  the  history  of  our  times  to  record  that  we 
failed  by  default. 

We  make  this  proposal  because  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  We  are  not  making  it  in  any  sudden 
spirit  of  optimism.  We  are  not  making  it  as  a 
last  gesture  of  despair.  We  are  making  it  because 
we  share,  with  all  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  responsibility  of  trying  to  bring  about 
conditions  which  will  assure  international  peace 
and  security.  The  people  of  the  world  want  peace. 
To  work  in  every  possible  way  for  peac«  is  a  duty 
which  we  owe  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  the 
whole  human  race. 

In  making  our  proposal  for  reducing  arma- 
ments, we  are  not  suggesting  that  the  crisis  in 
world  affaii-s  has  passed,  or  even  that  it  has 
lessened.  It  has  not.  We  cannot  afford,  for  one 
minute,  to  let  down  our  guard  or  falter  in  our 
defense  program.  We  must  not  weaken  in  our 
firm  stand  to  resist  aggression  in  Korea. 

Wliile  aggression  and  fighting  continue — as  in 
Korea — and  while  the  major  political  issues  that 
divide  the  nations  remain  unsettled,  real  progress 
toward  reducing  armaments  may  not  be  possible. 
But  we  cannot  fail  to  bring  before  the  world  the 
problem  of  growing  armaments,  which  presses  so 
heavily  on  all  mankind.    We  believe  deeply  that 
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Tripartite  Proposal  for  Reduction  of  Armaments 


[Released  to  the  press  November  7] 

1.  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  will  submit  to  the  sixth  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  for  its  consideration  proposals 
for  proceeding  with  the  regulation,  limitation  and 
balanced  reduction  of  all  armed  forces  and  all  arma- 
ments, including  atomic. 

2.  As  long  as  present  conditions  of  international 
tension  prevail,  the  three  governments  have  the  in- 
escapable duty  and  are  unshakably  determined  to 
continue  their  efforts  to  develop  the  strength  re- 
quired for  their  security  and  that  of  the  free  world, 
because  without  security  there  can  be  no  peace  with 
justice.  They  also  believe  that  if  all  governments 
sincerely  .loin  in  the  cooperative  and  effective  regu- 
lation and  limitation  of  armed  forces  and  arma- 
ments, this  would  greatly  reduce  the  danger  of  war 
and  thus  enhance  the  .security  of  all  nations. 

3.  In  any  honest  program  for  regulation,  limita- 
tion and  balanced  reduction  of  all  armed  forces  and 
armaments,  a  first  and  indispensable  step  is  dis- 
closure and  verification.  The  system  of  disclcsure 
and  verification  must  be  on  a  continuing  basis  and 
reveal  In  successive  stages  all  armed  forces — includ- 
ing para-military,  security  and  police  forces — and  all 
armaments,  including  atomic.  It  must  also  provide 
for  effective  international  inspection  to  verify  the 
adequacy  and  accuracy  of  this  information. 

4.  Such  a  system  of  disclosure  and  verification  in 
successive  stages  would  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
prosram  for  regulation,  limitation  and  balanced 
reduction  of  all  armed  forces  and  armaments  to  a 
level  which  would  decrease  substantially  the  possi- 


bility of  a  successful  aggression  and  thereby  de- 
crease the  chance  that  armed  aggression  would  be 
used  to  further  national  objectives. 

5.  The  three  governments  believe  that  a  workable 
program  should  include  criteria  according  to  which 
the  size  of  all  armed  forces  would  be  limited,  the 
iwrtion  of  national  production  which  could  be  used 
for  military  purposes  would  be  restricted,  and  mutu- 
ally agreed  national  military  programs  would  be 
arrived  at  within  the  prescribed  limits  and  restric- 
tions. The  United  Nations  plan  for  the  interna- 
tional control  of  atomic  energy  and  the  prohibition 
of  atomic  weapons  should  continue  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  the  atomic  energy  aspects  of  any  general 
program  for  the  regulation,  limitation  and  balanced 
reduction  of  all  armaments  and  armed  forces,  unless 
and  until  a  better  and  more  effective  plan  can  be 
devised. 

6.  The  three  governments  believe  that  discussion 
of  the  program  should  begin  now.  However,  such 
a  general  program  cannot  be  put  into  effect  while 
United  Nations  forces  are  resisting  aggression  in 
Korea.  Moreover,  concurrently  with  the  coming 
into  effect  of  the  program  the  major  political  issues 
which  have  divided  the  world  can  and  must  be 
settled. 

7.  The  three  governments  share  with  all  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  the  resiwnsibility  to  promote 
world  conditions  in  which  international  peace  and 
security  are  assured.  They  believe  that  their  pro- 
posals offer  an  opportunity  for  the  world  to  move 
forward  toward  that  objective. 


discussions  of  this  question  in  the  United  Nations 
can  and  should  begin  now,  even  though  tensions 
are  high.  Indeed,  one  way  to  reduce  these  ten- 
sions is  to  start  work  on  such  proposals  as  the 
one  we  are  now  making. 

I  urge  the  Kremlin  to  accept  this  proposal.  I 
urge  them  to  make  it  known  to  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  men  in  the  Kremlin  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  lives  and  the  future  of  a  great 
nation — of  a  great  and  creative  people — a  people 
who  long  for  peace,  even  as  all  people  long  for 
peace.  The  men  in  the  Kremlin  must  know  how 
the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are  crushed 
down  by  the  burden  of  armaments  and  produc- 
tion for  war — how  they  hope  for  release  and  for 
enjoyment  of  the  better  things  of  life. 

And  there  can  be  a  release  from  the  burden  of 
increasing  armaments  and  the  fear  of  war.  The 
nations  are  not  helpless  chips  in  the  tide  of  events. 
They  can  control  their  destiny  if  they  will.  The 
burden  of  armaments  can  be  lift«d.  It  can  be 
done.  And  if  it  is  done,  think  what  a  prospect 
would  open  up  for  the  future  of  mankind. 


The  United  States  and  other  countries  are  now 
helping  the  people  of  the  free  nations  to  fight 
against  the  ancient  enemies  of  man — hunger, 
disease,  and  injustice.  But  what  we  can  do  now 
is  sharply  limited  by  the  cost  of  maintaining  de- 
fenses to  prevent  aggression  and  war.  If  that 
cost  could  be  reduced — if  the  burden  of  arma- 
ments could  be  lessened,  new  energies  and  re- 
sources would  be  liberated  for  greatly  enlarged 
programs  of  reconstruction  and  development. 

New  hope  and  opportunities  would  be  given 
everywhere  for  better  conditions  of  life.  There 
would  be  greater  freedom,  greater  production, 
greater  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  peaceful  in- 
dustry. Through  the  United  Nations  we  could 
wage  the  only  kind  of  war  we  seek — the  war 
against  want  and  human  misery.  In  the  lifetime 
of  our  own  generation,  we  could  bring  about  the 
greatest  period  of  progress  for  the  world  in  all 
recorded  history. 

This  is  our  vision.  This  is  our  hope.  This  is 
what  all  free  people  have  been  striving  for.     We 
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aru  determined  to  gain  these  tremendous  oppor- 
tunities for  human  progress.  We  are  determined 
to  win  real  peace — peace  based  on  freedom  and 
justice.  We  will  do  it  the  hard  way  if  we  must — 
by  going  forward,  as  we  are  doing  now,  to  make 
the  free  world  so  strong  that  no  would-be  aggres- 
sor will  dare  to  break  the  peace.  But  we  will 
never  give  up  trying  for  another  way  to  peace — 


the  way  of  reducing  the  armaments  that  make 
aggression  possible. 

That  is  why  we  are  making  these  new  pro- 
posals to  the  United  Nations.  We  offer  them  in 
good  faith  and  we  ask  that  they  be  considered  in 
good  faith.  We  hope  all  other  nations  will  ac- 
cept them  and  will  join  with  us  in  this  great  enter- 
prise for  peace. 


Good  Faith  Among  Nations  Needed  To  Acliieve  U.  N.  Goals 

Address  iy  Secretary  Acheson  ' 


All  of  us  are  indebted  to  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  France  for  the  excellence  of  the 
arrangements  for  this  meeting. 

We  meet  here  in  Paris  on  her  2000th  anniver- 
sary. We  offer  our  congratulations  and  see  in 
the  monuments  of  her  bimillennial  progress  the 
symbol  and  the  promise  of  our  United  Nations 
which  is  still  at  the  threshold  of  its  existence. 

We,  the  United  Nations,  are  young  indeed,  but 
we,  too,  mark  the  monuments  of  our  progress.  As 
Paris  is  a  symbol  of  European  culture  and  beauty, 
so  the  United  Nations  is  the  world's  symbol  of 
peace.  This  city  has  seen  its  wars,  its  strife,  and 
its  sorrows  as  well  as  its  triumphs.  Since  we  last 
met  in  this  General  Assembly,  there  have  been 
tensions  and  crises  and  armed  conflict  in  the  world, 
but  the  cause  of  peace  has  prospered  in  tangible 
ways. 

We  came  into  existence  as  an  organization  at 
the  end  of  a  great  war.  Our  business  is  peace. 
The  victories  of  peace  are  the  victories  of  the 
United  Nations  wherever  they  take  place. 

Since  we  last  met,  48  nations  have  signed  a  peace 
treaty  with  Japan.  The  way  has  been  opened  for 
other  nations  to  do  the  same.  A  long  period  of 
free  negotiation  was  crowned  with  success.  For 
much  of  this  negotiation  the. meeting  of  many 
statesmen  at  the  United  Nations  offered  fruitful 
opportunities. 

These  nations  did  not  merely  talk  about  peace. 
tliey  achieved  it.  Some  prefer  to  mouth  the  word 
peace  and  to  oppose  the  reality,  but  the  pea.ce 
treaty  has  been  concluded.  This  is  fact  not  fic- 
tion. It  is  tangible  accomplishment  not  mere 
empty  protestation.  The  signatures  of  many  free 
nations  on  a  just  and  un vengeful  treaty  are  worth 
far  more  on  the  balance  sheet  of  history  than  the 
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signatures  of  those  who  by  fraud  or  compulsion 
siibscribe  to  vague  slogans  whose  promise  is  belied 
by  the  deeds  of  those  who  prefabricate  the  slogans. 

Those  who  unite  for  peace  have  also  laid  solid 
foundations  in  the  report  of  our  collective  meas- 
ures committee.^  The  report  wisely  stresses  the 
need  for  a  "mutually  supporting  relationship" 
between  the  United  Nations  and  the  regional  col- 
lective defensive  arrangements.  This  expresses 
well  the  direction  in  which  we  must  work,  and  I 
strongly  urge  that  we  seek  ways  of  translating 
this  principle  into  action. 

If  we  are  to  carry  out  the  Uniting  for  Peace 
resolution  which  we  adopted  at  our  last  session, 
we  must  develop  the  capacity  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  act  promptly  and  effectively  in  the  event 
of  aggression.  Such  preparation  is  important. 
It  will  do  much  to  discourage  and  deter  potential 
aggressors  from  carrying  out  their  evil  designs. 

To  carry  out  the  Uniting  for  Peace  resolution 
effectively,  we  must  be  jjreparetl  in  case  of  need 
to  muster  our  strength  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  No  area  should  be  completelj-  unprepared 
to  meet  aggression  if  it  strikes. 

Atlantic  Community  Building  Bulwarks  of  Peace 

In  this  part  of  the  world  where  we  now  meet, 
the  group  of  nations  in  the  Atlantic  community, 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  ('liarter  of  the 
United  Nations,  is  fast  building  bulwarks  of  peace. 

Tlie  Atlantic  community  is  building  its  strength 
in  sup])ort  of  the  iirincipics  of  tlie  United  Nations. 
In  particular,  the  Atlantic  conmnmity  is  building 
its  armed  strength  so  that  free  Europe  will  not 
be  powerless  in  the  face  of  the  armed  strength  of 
powerful  and  none  too  peaceful  neighbors.  We 
are,  as  I  shall  explain  later  in  my  speech,  eager 
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and  anxious  to  discuss  effective  means  of  reducing 
the  burden  of  armaments.  But  we  are  not  willing 
to  discuss  unilateral  disarmament  or  the  holding 
of  armaments  at  a  level  which  will  guarantee  the 
existing  armed  superiority  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  leave  Free  Europe  powerless  to  meet 
aggression. 

The  nations  who  believe  in  peace  and  who  sup- 
port the  United  Nations  system  of  collective  se- 
curity have  now  been  forced  to  reverse  their  post- 
war programs  of  demobilization,  not  to  threaten 
their  neighbors,  but  to  protect  the  peace  of  the 
world.  They  are  laying  a  foundation  for  the 
strength  that  will  protect  the  world  against  a 
renewal  of  aggression. 

The  structure  is  not  complete.  The  world  is 
not  yet  secure  against  the  danger  of  a  third  world 
war,  but  we  have  made  a  beginning.  Tlie  ]ieace- 
ful  nations  of  tlie  world  are  more  nnified  and 
better  equipped  to  prevent  aggression  than  would 
have  seemed  possible  only  a  few  years  ago.  Cen- 
ters of  defensive  power  have  been,  and  are  being, 
built  up,  not  only  within  individual  states,  but 
to  an  increasing  degree  in  mutual  defense  arrange- 
ments and  in  the  ITnited  Nations. 

This  progress  will  in  time  bring  us  to  the 
threshold  of  a  new  period  in  the  affairs  of  the 
M'orld.  Then  the  forces  of  aggression  and 
tyranny  will  no  longer  be  in  a  position  to  attack 
free  nations  and  find  them  helpless  to  resist. 

The  tasks  presented  by  this  stage  in  our  efforts 
are  as  difficult  as  any  that  statesmanship  has  ever 
been  called  upon  to  fulfill.  They  are  difficult  be- 
cause we  must  at  the  same  time  build  strength 
and  work  for  peace.  These  are  not  contradictory ; 
they  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin. 

We  are  building  strength  for  one  reason,  and 
one  reason  only — that  is,  because  there  will  be  no 
peace  so  long  as  the  peaceful  nations  are  weak 
and  vulnerable.  There  is  no  way  of  escaping  this 
requirement,  as  the  last  6  years  have  shown. 

But  building  arms  alone  is  not  enough.  We 
must  use  our  strength  with  moderation  and  re- 
straint. We  must  work  for  peace,  for  understand- 
ing, for  a  reduction  of  tensions  and  differences. 
We  must  neglect  no  opportunity  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  war  in  any  way  that  is  open  to  us, 
and  to  get  on  with  our  main  job,  which  is  to  work 
toward  the  kind  of  a  world  we  want  to  build. 

Economic  and  Social  Well-Being  Developed 

"WHiile  we  iiave  worked  to  build  up  the  strength 
of  the  free  nations,  we  have  also  been  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  economic  and  social  needs  of  the 
people,  of  the  world.  Much  has  been  done  this 
year  in  international  cooperation  for  economic 
and  social  well-being. 

Some  2  billion  dollars  of  new  capital  have  been 
made  available  for  economic  and  social  develo])- 
ment  by  private  investors,  the  International  Bank 
and  governmental   institutions.     Under  the   ex- 
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panded  program  of  technical  assistance,  experts 
are  at  work  in  43  countries. 

These  are  merely  a  beginning.  They  point  the 
way  in  which  we  must  move. 

As  President  Truman  has  already  stated,  our 
rate  of  advance  has  been  impeded  bj'  the  necessity 
of  building  up  the  defenses  of  the  free  nations.  If 
we  can  be  relieved  of  some  of  this  burden,  the 
possibilities  of  improving  the  lot  of  mankind 
would  be  well-nigh  limitless. 

As  for  the  future,  we  recognize  that  there  can 
be  no  lasting  peace,  no  real  security,  while  hunger, 
disease,  and  despair  hold  millions  in  their  gi'ip. 
Every  people  must  have  a  stake  in  peace  worth  de- 
fending. By  the  energetic  application  of  known 
techniques,  and  even  without  any  great  increase 
in  expenditure  of  funds  or  resources,  we  can  make 
substantial  inroads  against  poverty  and  famine. 

We  would  welcome  the  establishment  of  targets 
setting  forth  practical  agricultural  and  industrial 
goals  to  be  attained  in  a  definite  period  of  time. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  has  already  indicated  the  in- 
crease needed  to  provide  adequate  nutritional 
diets  in  the  year  1960.  The  magnitudes  required 
are  by  no  means  staggering  and  the  advice  of  ex- 
perts is  that  the  goals  can  be  attained.  The  world 
has  the  natural  resources  and  the  technical  knowl- 
edge to  meet  these  needs,  and  it  should  be  our 
goal  to  do  so. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  during  the 
past  year  in  the  field  of  technical  cooperation 
should  give  us  encouragement  to  go  further. 
Time  and  again,  there  have  been  amazing  exam- 
])les  of  what  a  few  technicians  and  a  few  simple 
implements — like  a  hoe  and  a  steel-tipped  plow — 
can  do  with  a  few  bags  of  seed  in  countries  where 
peojile  have  been  going  hungry.  These  examples 
ought  to  inspire  us  to  further  effort. 

I  am  also  encouraged  by  the  attention  and  study 
which  has  been  given  over  the  past  year  to  the 
problems  concerning  the  ownership  and  use  of 
land.  The  report  of  the  Secretary-General  and 
the  action  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
point  the  way  by  which  individual  governments 
and  the  United  Nations  can  provide  farmers  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  with  both  the  incentive 
and  the  means  for  increasing  their  output  of  food 
for  the  world. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  increase  in  food  supply 
must  come  an  increase  in  the  world's  industrial 
output.  Here,  too,  it  is  not  revolutionary  tech- 
nological discoveries  which  are  required.  Even 
with  the  present  rate  of  new  investment,  we  have 
the  means  at  hand  to  secure  an  enormous  increase 
in  productive  output.  The  more  efficient  use  of 
existing  factories,  mines,  and  transportation  fa- 
cilities could,  studies  indicate,  boost  the  world's 
production  on  the  order  of  about  10  percent  within 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

At  the  same  time,  we  shovdd  be  on  our  guard  to 
see  that  a  fair  distribution  of  the  increased  output 
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that  would  flow  from  this  increased  productivity 
would  result  in  higher  wages  for  workers  and  in 
lower  prices  to  consumers. 

With  this  possible  increase  in  productivity  of 
existing  plant,  and  with  an  emphasis  on  the  direc- 
tion of  new  capital  toward  undertakings  that  will 
add  to  the  output  of  the  world's  supply  of  needed 
goods,  it  should  be  possible,  within  a  decade,  to 
increase  the  world's  real  annual  income  by  more 
than  200  billion  dollars.  This  would  add  to  the 
present  production  in  the  world  the  equivalent  of 
the  entire  productive  output  of  the  United  States 
only  4  years  ago.  Think  what  this  would  mean 
in  numbei-s  of  pairs  of  shoes,  in  clothes,  housing, 
education,  and  the  other  basic  requirements  of 
mankind ! 

This  challenge,  this  opportunity  for  expanding 
the  economy  of  the  world,  should  be  one  of  the 
principal  concerns  of  this  organization  and  all  its 
members.  And  it  could  be,  if  the  will  to  peace 
wei'e  universal. 

Korea — the  Symbol  of  Obstructionism 

The  great  constructive  accomplishments  in  the 
past  5  years  and  those  which  lie  before  us,  are  the 
sort  of  international  cooperative  effort,  in  which 
my  countrymen  and  those  of  most  of  you  here  join 
wholeheartedly.  This  is  the  work  we  like — to 
develop,  to  build,  to  expand  opportunity  for  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Our  country,  as  its  history 
and  institutions  show,  is  dedicated  to  this.  But 
actually  what  has  been  done — and  apparently 
what  lies  before  us — must  be  done  in  the  face  of 
obstacles,  made  by  man  and  undoubtedly  made  to 
impede  progress  toward  peace  and  human  welfare. 
Again  we  have  a  symbol — Korea. 

Korea  was  the  place  chosen  by  those  who  plan 
aggression  on  a  world-wide  scale  as  the  scene  for 
an  imperialist  blitzkrieg.  The  Russian  state  has 
repeatedly  in  modern  times  tried  to  make  Korea  a 
province.  When  Korea  was  liberated  from  Jap- 
anese rule  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  was  estab- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  Soviet  Union  withheld  from  the  Republic  all 
that  part  of  Korea  which  was  under  Communist 
control.  The  Iron  Curtain  clanked  down  on  the 
:>^t]i  parallel.  Suddenly,  on  June  25,  19.50,  the 
curtain  was  raised  to  allow  Soviet-armed  and 
Soviet-trained  armies  to  pour  across  the  border  in 
their  brutal  assault  on  the  free  people  of  Korea. 

With  courage  and  deteiTnination  the  Koreans 
resisted  the  alien  aggression;  resisted  the  familiar 
imperialist  expansion.  But  as  the  aggressors 
knew,  the  young  Republic  was  not  strong  enough 
to  stand  aione  against  an  aggression  so  carefully 
plamied  and  so  thoroughly  equipped. 

The  aggressor  did  not  know  that  the  young  in- 
ternational organization,  the  United  Nations, 
could  act  with  unity,  speed,  and  eventual  militai-y 
superiority.     But  that  is  how  it  did  act. 

The  United  States  is  proud  to  have  been  able  to 
play  a  leading  part  in  this  great  practical  demon- 
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stration  of  collective  security.  Until  there  is 
peace  in  Korea,  the  United  Nations  will  urgently 
need  the  maximum  contributions  in  armed  forces 
and  in  other  means  from  every  loyal  member  state. 
And  when  peace  has  been  restored  to  Korea,  the 
United  Nations  must  be  able  to  marshal  the  mate- 
rial aid  of  all  its  members  in  the  great  task  of 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation. 

Demonstration  of  Soviet  Desire  for  Peace  Laclcing 

But  when  will  there  be  peace?  We  all  know 
that  it  depends  upon  the  will  of  those  who  sup- 
port, maintain,  and  defend  the  Communist  armies. 
At  a  word  from  them  the  fighting  could  end  in 
Korea.  Some  months  ago,  it  seemed  that  the  word 
had  been  spoken.     But  has  it  been  spoken? 

The  United  Nations  Command  has  been  nego- 
tiating since  July  to  try  to  bring  about  an  armi- 
stice, so  far  without  success.  It  is  only  now  that 
the  aggressors  have  agreed  to  negotiate  on  the 
basis  of  a  military  and  not  a  political  line,  taking 
into  account  the  current  military  situation. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  achievement  of  an 
armistice  in  Korea  might  make  it  possible  for  this 
assembly  to  bring  about  a  final  settlement  for 
Korea — a  settlement  which  will  be  in  accord  with 
the  established  United  Nations  objectives  in  Korea. 
A  settlement  such  as  this,  if  reached  in  good  faith, 
could  open  the  df)or  to  broader  consultations  on 
other  aspects  of  the  Far  Eastern  situation. 

There  are  many  other  areas  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  could  demonstrate  its  desire  for  peace  in 
action,  if  it  chooses  to  do  so. 

Another  example  can  be  found  in  the  case  of 
Germany. 

A  proposal  has  been  submitted  for  inclusion  in 
the  agenda  of  this  assembly  for  the  establishment 
of  an  impartial  international  commission  under 
United  Nations  supervision  to  carry  out  a  simul- 
taneous investigation  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  in  Berlin,  and  in  the  Soviet  zone  of 
Germany.  The  purpose  of  this  investigation 
would  be  to  determine  whether  existing  conditions 
there  make  it  possible  to  hold  genuinely  free  elec- 
tions tliroughout  these  areas. 

We  have  consistently  maintained,  and  we  con- 
tinue to  maintain,  that  Germay  should  be  reunified 
as  soon  as  this  can  be  done  on  democratic  lines. 
It  must  be  brought  about  in  a  way  which  will  in- 
sure tlie  reestablishment  of  a  free  Germany,  able 
to  play  her  part  in  the  peaceful  association  of  free 
European  nations.  This  is  a  constructive  eliort, 
and  it  presents  those  who  claim  to  support  the  re- 
unification of  Germany  with  an  opportunity  to 
prove  their  good  faith. 

Austria  is  another  example  of  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  by  action  a  will  to  peace. 

For  more  than  5  years  now,  the  United  King- 
dom, France,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United 
States  have  been  discussing  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  for  Austria.     The  four  powers  have  prom- 
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ised  the  Austrian  people  independence.  The 
Austrians  have  long  ago  fulfilled  all  the  conditions 
for  the  restoration  of  their  complete  sovereignty. 
But  the  country  is  still  under  occupation.  Here 
again,  the  Soviet  leaders  can  speak  the  word  which 
will  fulfill  their  promises  to  Austria. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  Italy,  the  Soviet  Union 
could  fulfill  its  obligations  and  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  international  community  by  withdraw- 
ing the  obstacles  it  has  placed  in  the  way  of  Italy's 
entry  into  the  United  Nations. 

Another  example  of  an  area  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  could  demonstrate  its  desire  for  peace  in 
action  is  in  the  field  of  human  rights,  in  which  the 
Charter  also  expresses  a  profound  interest. 

Denial  of  Human  Rights  by  Soviet  Tactics 

In  a  large  area  of  the  world  human  freedom 
is  being  crushed. 

Millions  of  jDcrsons  now  work  as  slaves  in  forced- 
labor  camjjs,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  persons 
are  being  compelled  to  leave  their  homes  by  mass 
deportations. 

I  would  like  to  cite  one  example  of  these  brutal 
mass  deportations  because  it  is  important  for  us 
to  remember  that  these  are  human  beings  and  not 
mere  statistics. 

In  the  city  of  Budapest  this  spring  thousands 
of  innocent  and  helpless  families  were  aroused  by 
the  police  at  dawn  and  given  24  hours  in  which 
to  prepare  for  departure.  With  just  a  few  of 
their  belongings,  these  people — including  infants, 
the  sick,  the  aged — were  transported  from  their 
homes  to  camps  and  hovels  in  the  country.  As 
one  of  these  unhappy  victims  wrote  in  a  letter 
which  reached  the  outside  world,  "It  is  very  bitter 
to  have  to  dissolve  everything  in  the  course  of  24 
hours. 

The  hopes  of  the  civilized  world  that  the  mass 
persecutions  of  the  Hitler  regime  would  never  be 
repeated  have  proved  to  be  in  vain. 

Culture  and  religion  have  been  made  the  special 
victims  of  this  tyranny.  Scientists  and  scholars, 
artists  and  churchmen — all  are  forced  to  conform 
to  tlie  single  dogma  of  the  all-powerful  state. 

The  result  is  not  just  sterility ;  it  is  the  danger- 
ous subservience  that  results  from  thought  control 
and  makes  aggression  possible. 

It  was  a  matter  of  proper  concern  to  the  entire 
world  recently  when  a  foreign  correspondent,  Wil- 
liam Oatis,  honestly  seeking  to  report  the  news  in 
Czechoslovakia,  was  thrown  into  prison  without 
a  fair  trial  and  on  the  flimsiest  of  charges.  This 
man  is  much  more  than  an  individual  victim  of 
tyranny.  He  is  a  reminder  to  the  world  of  how 
free  journalism  is  deliberately  throttled  by  totali- 
tarian regimes. 

These  calculated  denials  of  basic  human  rights 
are  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  world  community. 

Let  all  who  desire  peace  and  talk  of  their  peace- 
ful intentions  demonstrate  their  good  faith  by 
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putting  an  end  to  slavery,  rather  than  seeking  to 
extend  it. 

But  the  record  of  the  past  year  does  not  reveal 
a  single  action — and  I  am  talking  about  action, 
not  words — by  the  Soviet  Union  that  indicates  it 
is  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  abating  tensions  and  the  danger  of  war. 

Their  only  contribution  has  been  an  artificially 
created  "mass  movement,"  built  around  slogans  of 
peace.  Despite  these  slogans,  the  familiar  meth- 
ods of  threat  and  subversion  are  today  used 
against  Yugoslavia  as  once  they  were  used  against 
Turkey.  The  method  of  attack  by  guerrilla 
forces  to  upset  governments  is  used  today  in  Indo- 
china as  it  once  was  in  Greece. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  talked  a  great  deal  about 
peace,  but,  when  it  comes  to  achieving  peace 
through  deeds,  or  to  uniting  for  peace,  they  ob- 
struct. They  call  for  a  new  5-power  peace  pact 
but  refuse  to  carry  out  our  60-power  peace  pact — 
the  Charter. 

U.N.  Seeks  Reduction  of  Armaments 

One  of  the  most  urgent  of  international  prob- 
lems is  the  level  of  armaments  among  nations. 

Soviet  policies  have  obliged  the  free  nations 
to  begin  building  up  their  armaments  to  levels 
necessary  for  their  defense.  But  we  do  not  want 
an  arms  race. 

We  are  determined  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  in- 
sure our  safety  but  we  are  no  less  detennined  to 
continue  to  explore,  as  we  have  been  doing  for 
many  years,  every  possible  way  of  bringing  about 
a  safe  reduction  of  armaments. 

This  effort  is  too  important  to  the  world  to 
leave  a  single  stone  unturned. 

A  year  ago,  before  this  body,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  proposed  the  merging  of  the 
two  United  Nations  commissions  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  armaments.  We  have  before  us  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  twelve  recommending 
that  this  be  clone.  I  hope  that  this  assembly  will 
approve  this  recommendation. 

At  that  time  also,  the  President  expressed  the 
determination  of  the  United  States  to  find  ways 
of  bringing  about  control  and  reduction  of  arma- 
ments as  a  means  of  moving  forward  toward  the 
ultimate  goal  which  the  United  Nations  has  set  for 
itself — the  goal  of  a  peaceful  world  in  which  dis- 
agreements are  settled  by  peaceful  means.  He 
outlined  the  basic  principles  for  a  real,  workable 
system  for  reducing  armaments  and  the  General 
Assembly  endorsed  those  principles.  The  princi- 
ples are  three  in  number : 

1.  Such  a  system  must  include  all  types  of 
weapons. 

2.  It  must  be  accepted  by  all  nations  having  sub- 
stantial armed  forces. 

3.  It  must  be  based  on  safeguards  that  will 
insure  the  compliance  of  all  nations — in  other 
words,  it  must  be  foolproof. 
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The  United  States  Government,  together  with 
the  Governments  of  France  and  the  United  King- 
dom, has  been  studying  earnestly  tlie  real  prob- 
lems that  must  be  dealt  with  if  we  are  to  make 
genuine  headway  toward  the  reduction  of 
armaments. 

The  world  does  not  want  catchwords  and  tricks. 
It  does  not  want  propaganda  gestures.  It  wants 
an  honest  program  whicli  will  protect  the  safety 
of  free  men,  not  a  cloak  for  aggressive  designs. 

After  a  long  period  of  study,  we  ha%-e  arrived 
at  a  series  of  proposals  for  the  regulation,  limita- 
tion, and  balanced  reduction  of  armaments  and 
armed  forces  which  meets  the  test  of  reasonable- 
ness and  feasibility.  Last  night  the  three  Gov- 
ernments announced  their  intention  to  submit  such 
proposals  to  this  6th  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. We  are  therefore  asking  that  a  discus- 
sion of  these  proposals  be  added  to  the  agenda 
as  an  item  of  urgency  and  importance. 

I  firmly  believe  that  these  proposals  can  lead 
to  an  agreed  program  here  in  the  United  Nations, 
if  all  nations  approach  them  with  good  will  and 
a  sincere  desire  for  peace. 

Disclosure  and  Verification  Essential  in  Armaments 

Last  night  the  President  of  the  United  States 
discussed  our  proposals  in  a  broadcast  to  the 
American  people,  and  assured  them  that  we  would, 
for  our  i^art,  approach  these  discussions  with  the 
most  sincere  desire  for  a  successful  outcome.  I 
wish  to  repeat  here  the  essential  elements  of  the 
program  outlined  by  the  President. 

The  first  element  is  disclosure  and  verification 
on  a  continuing  basis.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
nations  to  proceed  with  such  a  progi'am  unless  each 
one  has  knowledge  of  what  armed  forces  and  arma- 
ments other  nations  possess.  This  knowledge  must 
be  contiiuially  up  to  date.  It  nuist  be  full  knowl- 
edge and  there  must  be  guarantees  that  the  knowl- 
edge is  accurate.  This  in  turn  means  that  there 
must  be  a  system  of  inspection.  The  national  in- 
ventories of  all  armed  forces  and  armaments  must 
be  checked  and  verified  in  each  country  by  inspec- 
tors who  are  nationals  of  other  countries  working 
under  the  United  Nations.  These  inspectors  must 
have  the  power  to  find  out  what  are  the  real  facts. 

This  system  of  disclosure  and  verification  must 
be  a  system  which  progresses  from  stage  to  stage 
as  each  one  is  completed. 

As  our  three  governments  have  already  stated, 
til  is  will  mean  revealing  in  appropriate  stages  all 
'  armed  forces  whether  military,  para-military,  se- 
curity or  police  forces,  and  all  armaments,  whether 
atomic  or  non-atomic.  The  least  vital  informa- 
tion would  be  disclosed  first,  and  we  would  then 
proceed  to  more  sensitive  areas.  As  I  have  said, 
each  stage  would  be  completed  before  the  next 
began,  until  all  arms  and  armaments  of  every  kind 
had  been  included. 

Since  1949,  there  has  been  before  the  United 
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Nations  a  proposal,  supported  by  the  United 
States,  for  a  census  and  verification  to  be  carried 
out  on  a  one-time  basis.  We  are  now  moving 
forward  from  that  proposal  in  two  ways.  One  is 
that  while  the  process  of  disclosure  and  verifica- 
tion is  taking  place,  we  would  be  working  out  the 
furtiier  steps  of  regulation,  limitation,  and  bal- 
anced reduction.  We  are  also  proposing  to  alter 
the  earlier  proposal  so  as  to  include  in  the  system 
of  disclosure  all  of  the  aspects  of  atomic  energy. 

In  short,  the  first  step  of  the  general  program 
we  are  now  putting  forward  would  be  the  disclo- 
sure in  stage  of  alt  military  matters.  This  would 
enable  us  to  work  out  specific  arrangements  for 
the  regulation,  limitation,  and  balanced  reduction 
of  national  military  establishments,  while  the 
process  of  inventory  and  inspection  is  taking 
place. 

Moreover — and  this  is  of  greatest  importance — 
the  continuing  disclosure  and  verification  which 
we  propose  would  provide  quick  and  certain 
Icnowledge  of  any  violation. 

In  a  world  charged  as  ours  is  with  suspicions 
and  dangers,  our  peoples  want  the  safeguards  that 
disclosure  and  verification  can  provide.  As  we 
move  from  stage  to  stage  we  would  have  increas- 
ing evidence  of  good  faith  and  honesty.  We  could 
not  go  forward  without  that  evidence. 

Of  course,  we  have  always  recognized  that  a 
census  or  disclosure  of  armed  forces  and  arma- 
ments would  not  by  itself  bring  about  the  change 
in  the  military  situation  which  the  people  of  the 
world  so  eagerly  desire. 

This  leads  to  the  second  element  of  our  pro- 
posals which  is  its  general  application.  It  is 
not  enough  that  four  or  five  states  should  agree 
to  such  a  program.  It  should  apply  at  least  to 
all  members  of  the  international  community  who 
have  a  substantial  military  potential.  We  would 
hope  that  the  program  would  be  universal. 

U.S.  Seeks  War  Only  Against  Want  and  Human 

Misery 

The  third  element  is  the  establishment  of  some 
soit  of  criteria  for  the  balanced  reduction  of  arma- 
ments and  armed  forces.  These  criteria,  which 
can  be  worked  out,  would  determine  the  exact 
amounts  and  kinds  of  armaments  and  armed  forces 
which  each  country  will  finally  be  permitted  to 
have.  As  examples  of  criteria  that  could  be 
considered  by  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
States  would  suggest: 

(1)  Limiting  the  size  of  all  anned  forces,  in- 
cluding ])ara-military,  security,  and  police  forces, 
to  a  fixed  percentage  of  population — with  a  ceil- 
ing beyond  whicli  no  country  could  go; 

(2)  Restrictiiig  the  proportion  of  national  pro- 
duction which  could  be  used  for  military  purposes 
to  an  amount  that  would  bear  a  direct  relation 
to  what  was  needed  for  the  armed  forces  permitted 
under  the  program;  and  here,  again,  there  might 
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be  a  ceiling  expressed  in  terms  of  a  percentage 
of  the  national  product;  and 

(3)  Developing  mutual  agreements  as  to  the 
composition  of  national  military  programs  within 
the  over-all  limitations  and  restrictions.  Such 
mutually  agreed  programs  should  be  developed 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  prin- 
ciples in  conferences  under  U.N.  auspices. 

With  particular  respect  to  the  control  and  reg- 
ulation of  atomic  energy,  we  will  continue  to  sup- 
port the  United  Nations  plan  as  providing  the 
most  satisfactory  basis,  unless  and  until  a  better 
and  more  effective  plan  is  devised. 

These  are  the  general  outlines  of  our  proposals. 
They  could  establish  absolute  limits  for  armed 
forces  and  armaments,  adequate  for  defense  but 
not  enough  for  aggression.  We  will  be  prepared 
to  explain  them  in  greater  detail  when  the  appro- 
priate committee  of  the  Assembly  takes  them  up 
for  consideration. 

We  believe  that  discussion  of  the  progi-am 
should  begin  now.  But  no  general  program  can 
be  put  into  effect  while  United  Nations  forces  are 
resisting  aggression  in  Korea.  Moreover,  con- 
currently with  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  pro- 
gi-am,  the  major  political  issues  which  have  di- 
vided the  world  can  and  must  be  settled. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  do  ever3tliing  in  our 
power  to  this  end. 

If  such  a  program  could  be  put  into  effect,  the 
immense  military  expenditures  which  now  press 
on  nearly  all  peoples  of  the  world  could  be  largely 
lifted. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  speaks  of 
promoting  "tlie  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  with  the  least  di- 
version for  armaments  of  the  world's  human  and 
economic  resources." 

At  the  present  time,  the  demands  of  security, 
requiring  the  use  of  treasure  and  resources  for 
military  purposes,  have  necessitated  in  all  coun- 
tries the  postponement  of  great  positive  programs 
of  reconstruction  and  development  which  had 
been  planned  nationally  and  internationally. 

If  the  world  could  use  its  resources,  its  skills, 
and  energies  for  non-military  projects,  as  the 
United  States  most  earnestly  desires,  then  vast 
new  opportunities  would  open  up  for  the  better 
and  happier  conditions  of  life  which  all  men  seek. 
We  could  then  get  ahead,  as  President  Truman 
said  last  night,  with  the  only  kind  of  war  we 
seek — the  war  against  want  and  himian  misery. 
Within  developed  countries,  new  resources  for 
peaceful  production  could  be  put  to  work,  not  only 
for  their  own  benefit  but  to  the  advantage  of  all. 
And  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where,  as  I  said 
earlier,  millions  upon  millions  of  people  are  strug- 
gling with  poverty,  hunger,  and  disease,  the  great 
constructive  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  could  go 
forward  without  hindrance. 
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This  is  what  could  be  done,  if  all  of  the  nations 
here  were  willing  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace  by 
their  actions.  But  so  long  as  some  nations  talk  of 
peace  while  their  actions  make  for  war,  the  free 
people  of  the  world  will  continue  with  determi- 
nation and  steadiness  to  build  the  full  programs  of 
defensive  strength  which  their  security  requires. 

We  must  never  cease  trying  to  change  this  state 
of  affairs. 

That  is  why  we  are  submitting  these  proposals 
now  for  proceeding  with  the  regulation,  limita- 
tion, and  balanced  reduction  of  all  armed  forces 
and  all  armaments,  including  atomic.  The  United 
States  is  prepared  to  begin  negotiations  on  these 
proposals  in  the  United  Nations  at  once.  We 
firmly  believe  that  a  workable  agreement  is  within 
our  reach,  if  all  nations  will  approach  this  task 
with  good  faith  and  a  will  to  peace. 


Myron  M.  Cowen  Appointed 
Consultant  to  the  Secretary 

[Released  to  the  press  October  23] 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Myron  M.  Cowen  as  consultant  to 
the  Secretary,  with  the  personal  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor. The  appointment  will  become  effective  No- 
vember 15,  1951.  Mr.  Cowen  resigned  as  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Philippines  on  October  10,  to  become 
effective  on  November  15.^ 

Mr.  Cowen  will  perform  special  assignments  as 
requested  by  the  Secretary.  As  his  initial  task, 
Mr.  Cowen  has  been  assigned  the  responsibility  for 
the  execution  of  the  security  treaties  with  the 
Philippines,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  signed  in 
August  and  September  1951.-  It  is  anticipated 
that  a  principal,  but  by  no  means  exclusive,  part 
of  Mr.  Cowen's  other  assignments  will  be  con- 
cerned with  Far  Eastern  problems. 

These  two  treaties  are  related  to  the  over-all 
Japanese  peace  settlement  and  are  added  steps  for 
strengthening  and  increasing  security  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  the  free  world.  The  New  Zealand- 
Australian  agreement  provides  for  the  creation  of 
a  consultative  council  of  the  three  nations,  while 
the  Philippine  agreement,  which  reaffirms  previous 
commitments  of  the  United  States  to  defend  that 
country  against  external  aggression,  provides  for 
consultation  by  the  foreign  ministers.  Mr.  Cowen 
will  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  devising 
the  methods  of  U.S.  participation  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  agreements. 


'  For  texts  of  letters  exchanged  between  Mr.  Cowen  .ond 
President  Truman,  see  White  House  press  release  of  Oct. 
23. 

'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  10,  1951,  p.  422  and  Sept.  2t,  1951, 
p.  495. 
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The  Development  of  United  States  Policy  in  the  Near  East,  1945-1951 

AN  HISTORICAL  NOTE:  PART  I 

hy  Harry  N.  Haicard 


I.  Some  Basic  United  States  Interests  in  the  Near 
East 

VITAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  AREA 

To  the  gifted  peoples  of  the  Xear  and  Middle 
East,'  the  AYest  owes  much  of  its  civilization,  cul- 
ture, philosophy,  and  science.  Three  of  the  world's 
religions — Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam — 
originated  there.  From  ancient  days  up  to  this 
morning's  headlines,  the  Near  East  and  its  prob- 
lems have  been  a  focal  point  of  world  interest. 

The  area  constitutes  a  land-bridge  uniting  the 
continents  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa.  This 
bridge  lies  across  the  principal  lines  of  sea  com- 
munications in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  the  Turkish  Straits.  The  great  oil 
fields — the  "wells  of  power,"  as  they  have  been 
most  aptly  described — clustering  about  both  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  contain  two-fifths  of  the 
world's  proved  oil  resources,  produce  one-fifth  of 
the  current  world  supply,  and  provide  three- 
fourths  of  the  petroleum  requirements  of  the  West- 
ern European  nations.  As  General  Eisenhower 
recently  remarked  "As  far  as  the  sheer  value  of 
territory  is  concerned,  there  is  no  more  strategi- 
cally important  area  in  the  world  than  the  Middle 
East." 


PEOPLE  AND  PROBLEMS 

Approximately  100,000,000  people,  mostly  of 
Islamic  faith  and  culture,  live  in  this  area  of 
2.>00,000  square  miles.  Like  many  other  peoples 
of  the  world,  essentially  they  desire  to  retain  and 
strengthen  their  recently  acquired  independence; 
to  raise  their  standard  of  living;  to  eliminate  il- 
literacy, disease,  poverty,  and  backwardness ;  and 

'  The  terms  "Near  East"  and  "Middle  East"  are  jren- 
ernlly  used  to  cover  approximately  the  same  territory, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  this  article  may  be  said  to  include 
Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  Afghanistan,  the  Arab  States,  and 
Israel. 


to  play  their  part  as  equals  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions. As  in  the  Far  East  and  Southeast  Asia, 
an  emergent  nationalism  seeks  to  find  its  place  in 
the  contemporary  world.  But  in  addition  to  these 
basic  problems,  certain  specific  issues  confront  the 
peoples  of  the  Xear  East.  Among  these  are  (1) 
the  continuing  Soviet  pressure  on  the  entire  area, 
more  particularly  and  directly  on  Greece.  Turkey, 
and  Iran,  along  the  periphery  of  the  area ;  (2)  eco- 
nomic dislocation  in  Greece  as  a  consequence  of 
AVorld  War  II  and  the  subsequent  Communist-led 
guerrilla  warfare  in  19-16—49;  (3)  the  Anglo- 
Iranian  oil  controversy:  (4)  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
controversy,  centering  about  the  Suez  Canal  and 
the  future  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan:  (5) 
the  unsettled  issues  remaining  from  the  Palestine 
problem,  including  the  question  of  the  Arab  refu- 
gees; (G)  the  military  weakness  of  certain  states 


Background  References 

Folloicin{j  is  a  list  of  recent  statements  on  U.S. 
policu  in  the  Near  East  hy  Oeorge  C.  McOhee,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Xear  Eastern,  South  Asian, 
and  African  Affairs: 

Review    of    Relations    With  Buli^tin  of 

Near  East,  South  Asia,  and 

Africa Jan.  S,  1951,  p.  61 

Vulnerability    and    Stratesric 

Value  of  Near  East  Area...  Jan.  29,  1951,  p.  1S6 
Freedom's  Stake  in  the  Near 

East  and  South  Asia Feb.  5,  1951,  p.  221 

.Assisting  Iran  To  Unite  With 

the  Free  World Apr.  23,  1951,  p.  657 

Uniteil  States  Policy  Toward 

the  Middle  East July  30.  1951,  p.  174 

Bolsterinp  the  Near  East  and 

.\frica  as  a  Barrier  to  Ag- 

frression Aup.  6,  1951,  p.  213 

The  Oil  Problem  in  the  Middle 

East Oct.  15,  1051,  p.  612 

Mutual  Security  in  the  Near 

East Oct.  22,  1951,  p.  643 


November   19,   J95T 
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in  the  area;  (7)  the  trends  toward  "neutralism;" 
and  (8)  the  role  of  the  Near  and  Middle  Eastern 
States  in  the  international  community  of  nations, 
particularly  the  United  Nations. 

AMERICA'S  LONG-STANDING   INTEREST 

The  American  people  have  long  been  interested 
in  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East.  Formal  rela- 
tions date  from  the  early  period  of  the  new 
American  Kepublic,  when  the  first  official  treaty 
M'itli  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  signed  on  May  7, 
1830.  American  educational  institutions,  such  as 
Robert  College  (founded  in  1863),  Istanbul 
Women's  College  (1871),  the  American  Univer- 
sity at  Beirut  (1866),  and  the  American  Univer- 
sity at  Cairo  (1919),  to  mention  only  a  few,  have 
exerted  a  basic  influence  throughout  the  area. 
American  commerce  with  the  peoples  of  this  area 
has  long  been  substantial.  "World  War  II  sharp- 
ened the  American  interest  with  the  Near  East; 
and  on  December  3,  1941,  just  before  the  Japa- 
nese attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  President  Eoosevelt, 
in  a  highly  significant  and  symbolic  statement, 
indicated  that  the  defense  of  Turkey  was  vital 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States.  Four  of  the 
conferences  during  World  War  II  were  held  in  the 
Near  East— at  Cairo  (1943),  Tehran  (1943),  and 
Yalta  (194.5).  At  the  Tehran  conference,  on 
December  1,  1943,  upon  President  Eoosevelt's  in- 
sistence, a  declaration  was  issued  whereby  the 
Iranian  contribution  to  the  common  war  effort  was 
recognized;  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  expressed  their 
unity  with  Iran  "in  their  desire  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  independence,  sovereignty  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Iran."  ^ 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  has  necessitated  efforts  to  assist 
both  the  governments  and  the  peoples  of  this  re- 
gion in  the  development  of  economic,  political, 
and  military  strength  to  discourage  external  ag- 
gression, protect  themselves  against  internal  sub- 
version, and  remove  the  sources  of  dissidence  and 
social  unrest  which  preclude  stability  and  prevent 
progress.  President  Truman,  on  April  6,  1946, 
expressed  both  the  seriousness  and  the  character 
of  the  problem  throughout  the  Near  and  Middle 
East,  when  he  stated : ' 

This  area  contains  vast  natural  resources.  It  lies 
across  the  most  convenient  routes  of  land,  air,  and  water 
communications.  It  is  consequently  an  area  of  great  eco- 
nomic and  strategic  Importance,  the  nations  of  which  are 
not  strong  enough  individually  or  collectively  to  with- 
stand powerful  aggression. 

It  is  ea.sy  to  see,  therefore,  how  the  Near  and  Middle 
East  might  become  an  arena  of  intense  rivalry  between 
outside  powers,  and  how  such  rivalry  might  suddenly 
erupt  into  conflict. 


'  BuLi.KTiN  of  Dec.  11,  1943,  p.  409;  see  also  In  Quest  of 
Peace  and  Security:  Selected  Documents  on  American 
Foreiiin  Policy,  1941-19.'>1  (Department  of  State  publica- 
tion 424.'')),  p.  11. 

"  Ihid.,  Apr.  14,  1946,  p.  622. 
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No  country,  great  or  small,  has  legitimate  interests  in 
the  Xear  and  Middle  East  which  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  interests  of  other  nations  through  the  United 
Nations.  The  United  Nations  have  a  right  to  insist  that 
the  sovereignty  and  integrity  of  the  countries  of  the  Near 
and  Middle  East  must  not  be  threatened  by  coercion  or 
penetration. 

American  interest  in  the-se  lands  and  peoples  has 
been  demonstrated  repeatedly  through  such  varied 
and  far-i'eaching  measures  as  the  assistance  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  since  1947  through  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration  and  the  Mu- 
tual Defense  Assistance  Program,  which  have 
helped  to  preserve  and  strengthen  Greece  and 
have  materially  strengthened  the  Turkish  Army 
and  economy;  the  tripartite  declaration  of  May 
25,  1950,  in  which  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  explicitly  declared  their 
common  concern  with  the  security  of  the  Near 
East ;  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  signed  October  10, 
1951;  cooperation  with  other  members  of  tlie 
United  Nations  in  giving  assistance  to  the  Arab 
refugees  from  Palestine;  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  various  countries  of  the 
area;  and  the  extension  of  loans  to  a  number  of 
countries. 


II.  Iran  and  Turkey,  1945-1946 

SOVIET  POLICY  IN  WORLD  WAR   II  AND  AFTER 

While  the  United  States  pursued  a  policy  in  the 
interest  of  the  welfare,  peace,  and  security  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Near  East,  the  Soviet  Union,  not 
unlike  Imperial  Russia,  pursued  a  different  policy, 
with  the  new  dynamic  of  totalitarian  Soviet  com- 
munism surpassing  the  imperialist  ambitions  of 
the  Red  Tsar.  Indeed,  the  outlines  of  Soviet 
policy  became  very  clear  during  the  Hitler-Molo- 
tov-Ribbentrop  discussions  in  Berlin,  November 
12-13, 1940,  and  the  period  immediately  following, 
with  respect  to  possible  Soviet  entry  into  the 
Axis.* 

On  November  25,  1940,  the  Soviet  Government 
indicated  that  it  was  prepared  to  accept  a  draft  of 
a  Four-Power  Pact  which  had  been  submitted  to 
Molotov  on  November  13  regarding  "political 
collaboration,"  provided,  among  other  things  (1) 
the  "security  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Straits" 
were  assured  by  the  conclusion  of  a  mutual  assist- 
ance pact  with  Bulgaria,  and  "by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  base  for  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  within  range  of  the  Bosporus  and  the 
Dardanelles  by  means  of  a  long-term  lease" ;  and 
(2)  "the  area  south  of  Batum  and  Baku  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  recognized 
as  the  center  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Soviet 
Union."  * 

'See  Nnzi-Soviet  Relations,  19S9-10J,1  (Department  of 
State  publication  3023),  pp.  217-2.")S.  See  also  H.  N. 
Howard,  "Germany,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Turkey  Dur- 
ing World  War  II."  P.uli.ktin  of  .luly  18,  1948,  pp.  6.3-78. 

'Nazi-Soviet  Relations,  1939-19 il,  pp.  25S-259. 
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Soviet  tactics,  strategy,  or  policy  in  the  postwar 
years  have  revealed  no  hint  of  any  change  in  the 
Soviet  position  so  clearlv  outlined  in  November 

1!H0. 

IRAN  AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS,  1946 

Indeed,  the  concerted  Soviet  drive  for  domina- 
tion over  the  Near  East  was  well  illustrated  in  the 
postwar  years  by  the  direct  pressure  on  Turkey 
for  territorial  cessions  and  concessions  in  the 
region  of  the  Turkish  Straits,  refusal  to  with- 
draw the  Eed  Army  from  Iran  and  sponsorship 
of  rebellion,  the  use  of  Communist  guerrillas  in 
Greece,  and  the  encouragement  of  subversion 
throughout  the  Near  East.  Faced  with  tlie  pos- 
sibility of  external  aggression  and  internal  sub- 
version, the  peoples  and  governments  of  this 
vitally  strategic  area  found  it  doubly  difiicult  to 
meet  the  complex  pi'oblems  confronting  them. 

The  United  States  took  its  stand  in  behalf  of 
the  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity 
of  Turkey  and  Iran  wlien  these  two  countries  were 
threatened  in  1945  and  1946.  At  that  time  the 
Soviet  Government  refused  to  withdraw  the  troops 
which  had  entered  Iran  during  the  war.  encour- 
aged the  establishment  of  Soviet-inspired  regimes 
in  Azerbaijan  and  among  the  Iranian  Kurds,  and 
otherwise  sought  the  subversion  of  the  Iranian 
Government.  The  United  States,  together  with 
the  United  Kingdom  and  other  friendly  states, 
supported  the  Iranian  Government's  complaint  to 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  on 
January  19,  1946,  concerning  Soviet  intervention 
in  Iran.  In  the  end,  Soviet  troops  were  with- 
drawn, with  the  result  that  by  December  1946 
Iranian  sovereignty  was  formally  restored  over 
all  Iranian  territory.  But  Soviet  pressure  on  Iran 
did  not  end." 

THE  TURKISH  STRAITS,  1945-1946 

Nor  did  it  cease  with  regard  to  Turkey.  On 
^farch  19, 1945,  the  Soviet  Government  denounced 
the  Soviet-Turkish  agreement  of  neutrality  and 
friendship,  originally  signed  on  December  17, 
1025,  and  the  Turkish  Government  was  soon  ad- 
vised that  the  price  of  re-establishing  close  rela- 
tions would  involve  a  new  regime  for  the  Straits, 
possible  cession  of  Turkish  territory  in  eastern 
Anatolia  (the  Kars-Ardahan  region),  and  the 
drafting  of  an  alliance  of  the  type  which  was  then 
becoming  familiar  in  eastern  and  southeastern 
Europe,  and  by  which  the  states  of  that  area  were 
already  being"  converted  into  Soviet  satellites.' 


'For  summary,  see  The  United  8taic/t  and  the  Vnited 
Xntions.  Report  6y  the  President  to  the  Congress  for 
the  near  19',6  (Department  of  State  publication  2735), 
i>n.  33-34. 


The  i)roblem  of  the  Turkish  Straits  was  discussed 
both  at  Yalta  and  at  Potsdam,  and  it  was  agreed 
tluit  the  issue  should  be  discussed  in  direct  conver- 
sations among  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  and  the  Turkish  Government.* 
On  November  2,  1945,  the  United  States  pro- 
posed a  set  of  principles  for  an  equitable  revision 
of  the  Montreux  Convention  (1936),  suggesting 
that  (1)  the  Straits  be  open  to  the  merchant  ves- 
sels of  all  nations  at  all  times;  (2)  the  Straits  be 
open  to  the  transit  of  the  warships  of  the  Black 
Sea  })owers  at  all  times;  (3)  except  for  an  agreed 
limited  tonnage  in  time  of  peace,  passage  through 
tlie  Straits  of  warships  of  non-Black  Sea  powers 
be  permitted  oidy  with  the  specific  consent  of  the 
Black  Sea  powers  or  under  the  authority  of  the 
Uuitwl  Nations;  and  (4)  certain  changes  be  made 
in  tlie  Montreux  Convention  for  purposes  of  mod- 
ernization. While  the.se  principles  were  soon  ac- 
cepted by  Turkey  and  the  United  Kingdom  as  a 
basis  for  discussion,  the  Soviet  Government  found 
them  inacceptable.  On  August  7.  1946.  it  set 
forth  its  views  that,  while  freedom  of  conunerce 
should  be  j^reserved,  and  Soviet  and  Black  Sea 
war.<liips  should  have  freedom  in  the  Straits  at 
all  times,  with  restrictions  against  all  other  war 
vessels  (1)  a  new  regime  for  the  Straits  should 
be  established  only  by  Turkey  and  the  "Black  Sea 
Powers*'  (i.e.,  the  Soviet  Union),  and  (2)  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Turkey  jointly  should  organize 
the  defense  of  the  Straits.  It  was  clear,  of  course, 
that  these  pro]iosals  not  merely  would  have  ])laced 
those  strategic  waters  under  Soviet  control,  but 
would  have  subverted  the  independence  of  Turkey 
as  well.  Turkey  was  not  willing  to  consider  the 
Soviet  proposals,  and  on  October  9,  1946,  the 
United  States  pointed  out  that 

rlie  Governiiient  of  Turkey  should  continue  to  be  primarily 
resiKinsilile  for  the  defense  of  the  Straits  and  that  should 
the  Straits  become  the  object  of  attack  or  threat  of  attack 
by  an  assressor,  the  resulting  situation  would  be  a  matter 
for  action  on  the  part  of  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Tiie  Soviet  Union  rejected  these  suggestions 
and  refused  to  take  part  in  a  conference  to  dis- 
cuss tiie  problem  at  the  time.  It  also  continued 
its  pressure  against  Turkey,  hinting  that  the  ces- 
sion of  Turkish  territory  might  be  a  prerequisite 
to  "improved"  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries.'' On  October  26,  1946,  however,  the  Soviet 
Government  indicated  that  the  direct  conversa- 
tions should  not  be  regarded  as  completed,  but 
that  it  was  jjremature  to  consider  Iiolcling  a  con- 
ference on  the  problem. 


lip.  2S1-6S4,  727 
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*  For  text  of  Talta  and  Potsdam  protocols  relating  to 
the  Turkish  Straits,  see  In  Quest  of  Peace  and  Sccitritu, 
cited,  pp.  16,  36-37. 

'  See  H.  N.  Howard,  The  ProMem  of  the  Turkish  Straits 
(Department  of  State  publication  2752),  pp.  36-68. 
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III.  Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  THREAT  TO  GREECE 

Having  failed  to  achieve  its  schemes  in  Turkey 
and  Iran  during  1945-1946,  the  Soviet  Union  now 
sought  to  subvert  Greece  by  even  more  direct  ac- 
tion. The  U.S.S.R.  not  only  refused  to  partici- 
pate in  the  supervision  of  elections  in  Greece 
during  1946,  despite  the  Yalta  Declaration  on 
Liberated  Territories,^"  but  also  encouraged  the 
Communist  guerrillas  to  overthrow  the  constitu- 
tional system  in  Greece.  The  Greek  Communist 
Party  itself  openly  acknowledged  both  the  as- 
sistance which  it  received  and  the  basic  aim  of  the 
movement,  in  proclamations  issued  in  1949 
and  1951 : 

In  the  People's  Democracies  we  received  great  and 
wholeliearted  support,  witliout  which  we  could  not  have 
made  progress.      (January  30-31,  1949) 

If  the  Democratic  Army  had  won  in  1946-1949,  Greece 
would  now  be  under  the  warm  aegis  of  the  Soviet  Union 
like  the  other  People's  Democracies.     (January  23,  1951) 


GREECE  AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  Greece,  the  United 
States  took  the  first  of  a  number  of  important 
steps.  On  December  19,  1946,  following  a  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  Greece  that  the  Communist- 
dominated  Greek  guerrillas  were  receiving  aid 
from  tlie  northern  neighbors  of  Greece,  the  United 
States  supported  a  resolution  in  the  Security 
Council  establishing  a  Commission  of  Investiga- 
tion Concerning  Greek  Frontier  Incidents.  Later 
it  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  that  Commis- 
sion in  Greece  and  the  Balkan  area.  During  the 
summer  of  1947,  this  Government  supported  pro- 
posals in  the  Security  Council  to  continue  United 
Nations  vigilance,  which  were  vetoed  no  less  than 
five  times  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United 
States  supported  the  General  Assembly  resolution 
of  October  21,  1947,  which  established  the  United 
Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans,  be- 
came an  active  member  of  that  body,  and  has 
since  participated  in  its  work,  both  of  observation 
and  of  conciliation." 


"  See  Department  of  State,  Report  of  the  Allied  Mis- 
sion To  Observe  the  Oreek  Elections  (Department  of 
State  publication  2.522),  p.  36. 

"  For  the  various  reports  concerning  the  Greek  ques- 
tion in  the  United  Nations  see  U.N.  docs.  S/360,  A/.574,  644, 
93.5,  981.  1.S07,  18.57.  For  summaries  of  the  problem  see 
H.  N.  Howard,  The  United  Nations  and  the  Problem  of 
Greeee  (Department  of  State  publication  2909)  ;  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  the  Problem  of  Greece,  Bulletin  Sup- 
plement of  Dec.  7,  1947  (Department  of  State  publication 
2986)  ;  -The  Problem  of  (Jreece  in  the  Third  Session  of 
the  General  A.s.sembly,"  Documents  and  State  Papers,  Jan- 
uary 1949  (Department  of  State  publication  .343S)  ;  Greece 
and  the  United  Nations,  19J,e-19Ji9  (Department  of  State 
publication  364.5)  ;  The  Greek  Question  in  the  Fourth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Natioru  (Department  of  State 


THE  AMERICAN  AID  PROGRAM  FOR  GREECE 
AND  TURKEY 

The  United  Kingdom  announced  in  February 
1947  that  it  could  no  longer  shoulder  the  burden 
in  Greece.  Following  an  appeal  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece  for  financial  and  other  assist- 
ance in  solving  the  problems  of  reconstruction  and 
resistance  to  the  guerrilla  threat,  the  United  States 
moved  immediately  to  give  Greece  the  necessary 
aid.  On  March  12, 1947,  in  a  statement  before  the 
Congress,  President  Truman  noted  the  threat  both 
to  Greece  and  to  Turkey,  and  announced  that 

it  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  free 
peoples  who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressures.  .  .  .  Should  we  fail 
to  aid  Greece  and  Turkey  in  this  fateful  hour,  the  eftect 
will  be  far-reaching  to  the  West  as  well  as  to  the  East." 

President  Truman  called  for,  and  was  granted, 
"immediate  and  resolute  action."  The  act  for  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  was  approved  on  May  22, 
1947,  the  Greek-American  aid  agreement  was 
signed  on  June  20,  the  Turco-American  agreement 
was  signed  on  July  12  and  on  July  30,  $400,000,000 
was  appropriated  for  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance to  Greece  and  Turkey.  Some  $600,000,000 
— about  70  percent  of  which  went  to  military  as- 
sistance because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  guerrilla 
warfare — was  extended  under  this  program.  Al- 
together, more  than  1  billion  dollars  in  various 
forms  of  assistance  was  given  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key in  the  period  from  1944  to  1950.  Expendi- 
tures for  aid  during  the  3-year  period  of  1947- 
1950  totaled  about  $700,000,000.^^  U.  S.  military 
and  aid  missions  were  sent  to  both  Greece  and 
Turkey,  and  the  assistance  to  Greece  was  of  pri- 
mary importance  in  the  defeat  of  the  Greek  guer- 
rillas in  1949,  and  in  laying  the  foundations  for 
the  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  that 
country. 

IV.  Assistance  to  Iran 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  has  been  continu- 
ously concerned  with  the  difficulties  which  have 
confronted  Iran.  On  March  20,  1950,  it  reached 
an  agreement  with  the  Iranian  Government  revis- 


publication  3785)  ;  Report  of  UNSCOB  to  the  General 
Assembly;  A  Summary  Account,  Bulletin  of  Sept.  4,  1950 ; 
"The  Greek  Question  in  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,"  ibid.,  Feb.  20,  1951,  pp. 
33-.S48:  "The  United  Nations  and  Greece:  The  Unscob 
Report  to  the  Sixth  General  Assembly,"  ibid.,  Oct.  1,  1951, 
pp.  531-.540. 

"  .lid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  a  Collection  of  State  Papers 
(BiTLi£Ti.N  Supplement,  May  4,  1947,  Department  of  State 
publication  2802),  p.  831. 

"  Uin.LKTiN.  June  12,  19.50,  p.  975.  See  al.so  Reports  to 
Coniiress  on  Assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkcii.  nos.  1-8, 
1947-1949  (Department  of  State  publications  2957,  303.5, 
3149,  3278.  3371,  3467,  3594,  and  3674),  and  the  various 
EcA  reports,  1950  fif. 
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ing  and  extending  the  provisions  for  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Mission  to  Iran,  originally  established  by 
agreement  in  1942  and  1947.  dn  May  23,  1950, 
a  United  States-Iranian  agreement  was  signed  for 
the  shipment  of  arms  and  supplies  to  Iran  to 
strengthen  that  country  against  communism. 
Under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program, 
$27,640,000  was  set  aside  for  Iran,  the  Philippines, 
and  Korea.  In  supporting  assistance  to  Iran  in 
a  statement  before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  on  June  26,  1950,  Secretary  Acheson 
indicated  that  there  was  no  need  to  "elaborate  on 
its  strategic  position  and  the  importance  to  the  free 
world  of  maintaining  its  security."  He  added 
that  Iran  could  not,  "in  its  present  economic  con- 
dition, meet  its  needs  without  help,"  and  it  re- 
quired "assistance  to  modernize  its  forces  and  to 
meet  its  most  urgent  military  deficiences."  The 
assistance  would  help  "Iran  in  filling  some  of  its 
most  urgent  needs  in  order  that  it  may  become  ca- 
pable of  meeting  its  security  problems."  " 

On  October  10,  1950,  tlie  Export-Import  Bank 
offered  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  $25,000,000  to  Iran, 
primarily  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  and 
road-building  machinery.  For  many  months  the 
loan  agreement  awaited  ratification  by  the  Iranian 
Parliament.  Meanwhile,  the  Iranian  financial 
situation  changed  to  an  extent  which,  for  the  time 
being,  precluded  effective  implementation  of  the 
project  for  which  the  loan  was  intended.  On 
October  19,  1950,  the  United  States  and  Iran 
signed  the  agi'eement  negotiated  under  the  Point 
Four  Program :  ^^  $500,000  was  originally  allotted 
to  Iran :  actual  Point  Four  allocations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1951,  amounted  to  $1,460,000. 

Difficulties  developed  between  Iran  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  both  good  friends  of  the  United 
States,  following  the  oil-nationalization  move- 
ment. In  this  situation,  the  United  States  has 
constantly  sought,  through  friendly  advice  and 
counsel,  to  reach  a  solution  of  that  important 
problem  in  the  interest  of  equity  and  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  free  world.  During  April  1951  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  informally 
exchanged  views  on  the  problem  because  of  "its 
importance  to  Iran,  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
to  the  economy  of  the  free  world."  although  it  was 
recognized  that  the  pi-oblem  had  to  be  worked  out 
by  the  parties  directly  concerned.'^  The  question 
became  more  serious  following  the  enactment  of 
the  nationalization  law  on  May  1,  1951.  The 
United  States,  on  May  18,  indicated  its  "deep  con- 
^  cern"  over  the  Anglo-Iranian  dispute,  its  alDiding 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  both  countries,  and  its 
view  that  the  dispute  should  be  solved  through 
friendly  negotiations,  free  from  "intimidation  and 


"  Bulletin  of  July  10,  1050,  p.  52.  See  also  ibid.,  June 
26,  1950,  p.  1042 ;  ibid.,  Aug.  14,  1950,  p.  247 ;  and  ibid., 
Oct.  9,  1950,  p.  570. 

"Ibid.,  Oct.  30,  19.50,  p.  703. 

"Ibid.,  Apr.  23,  1951,  p.  661 ;  ibid.,  Apr.  30,  1951,  p.  700. 
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threats  of  unilateral  action."  In  discussions  with 
tlie  United  Kingdom,  the  need  for  recognizing 
Iran's  desire  for  greater  control  over  and  benefits 
from  the  development  of  petroleum  resources  had 
been  stressed.  In  discussions  with  Iran,  emphasis 
liad  been  laid  on  the  importance  of  achieving  its 
legitimate  aims  through  friendly  negotiations  and 
of  considering  the  practical  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  United  States  also  indicated  its  view 
that 

Iran  and  Great  Britain  have  such  a  strong  mutuality  of 
interests  that  they  must  and  will  find  some  way,  through 
friendly  negotiation,  of  reestablishing  a  relationship 
which  will  permit  each  party  to  play  Its  full  role  in  the 
acliievenieiit  of  their  common  objectives.  Through  such 
negotiation  it  is  felt  that  Iran's  basic  desires  and  interests 
can  best  be  realized,  the  legitimate  British  interests  pre- 
served, and  the  essential  flow  of  Iranian  oil  into  the  mar- 
kets of  the  free  world  maintained. 

The  United  States  has  rei«'atedly  expressed  its  great 
interest  in  the  continued  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Iran  and  has  given  and  will  continue  to  give 
concrete  evidence  of  this  interest." 

On  May  23,  Secretary  Acheson  reiterated  these 
views  and  declareil  that  the  United  States  had  no 
intention  of  challenging  Iran's  sovereignty,  stress- 
ing that  the  controversy  could  not  be  settled  uni- 
laterally.'* In  an  aide-m-emoire  presented  to  the 
Iranian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  May  26, 
1951,  the  United  States  expressed  its  view  that 
there  was  a  "legitimate  basis"  for  interest  in  a 
solution  of  the  oil  question.  The  United  States 
reiterated  its  position  that 

through  negotiation  a  settlement  can  be  found  which  will 
satisfy  the  desires  of  the  Iranian  people  to  control  their 
own  resources,  which  will  protect  legitimate  British  in- 
terests and  which  will  a.ssure  uninterrupted  flow  of 
Iranian  oil  to  its  world  markets.  Such  a  settlement  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Government,  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance not  only  to  the  welfare  of  the  two  powers  con- 
cerned but  to  that  of  the  entire  free  world.  The  United 
States  wishes  to  state  again  its  deep  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Iranian  people  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Iran,  which  is 
a  cardinal  principle  of  United  States  policy.'" 

As  the  problem  became  more  serious,  Secretary 
Acheson  on  June  27  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
Iranian  Government  was  proceeding  "in  a  man- 
ner which  threatens  immediately  to  bring  the 
great  Abadan  refinery  to  a  halt  and  to  result  in 
instabilitj'  and  economic  distress  within  Iran  with 
all  the  ill  effects  upon  the  Iranian  people  which 
that  would  entail."  -°  Sympatliizing  with  the  de- 
sires of  the  Iranian  people  to  control  their  re- 
sources, the  United  States  believed  a  basis  for 
agreement  could  be  found  and  hoped  that  Iran 
would  "reconsider  its  present  actions  and  will  seek 
some  formula"  wliich  'would  "avoid  the  dangers 
of  the  present  course  and  permit  the  continued 
operation  of  the  oil  industry."    The  next  day,  the 

"  Ibid.,  May  28,  1951,  p.  851. 

» Ibid.,  June  4,  1951,  p.  891. 

"Ibid. 

=°  Ibid.,  July  9,  1951,  p.  73. 
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TMiite  House  released  the  text  of  a  letter  from 
Prime  ^linister  Mnlmmmad  Mosadeq  of  Iran,  ex- 
plaining the  Iranian  position.-^ 

On  July  5  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
to  which  "the  United  Kingdom  had  had  recourse, 
indicated  interim  measures  to  insure  continued 
production  of  petroleum  and  urged  that  no  action 
be  taken  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  either  party .^= 
On  July  9  the  Iranian  Government  rejected  these 
proposals.  ISIeanwhile  President  Truman,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Iranian  Prime  Minister  on  July  8, 
earnestly  commended  their  careful  consideration, 
and,  if  the  Iranian  Government  agreed,  suggested 
that  W.  Averell  Harriman  might  go  to  Tehran  to 
talk  over  "this  immediate  and  pressing  situation." 
Prime  Minister  Mosadeq  welcomed  this  sugges- 
tion, and  Mr.  Harriman  arrived  in  Tehran  on  July 
15."  Mr.  Harriman  worked  on  the  problem  for 
some  6  weeks  in  Tehran,  but  a  solution  was  not 
achieved,  and  the  Anglo-Iranian  discussions  were 
suspended.-^  On  September  12,  Prime  Minister 
Mosadeq  submitted  proposals  to  Mr.  Harriman, 
for  transmission  to  the  United  Kingdom.  'W^iile 
Mr.  Harriman  did  not  consider  them  an  advance 
over  earlier  Iranian  suggestions,  he  expressed  his 
view  that  the  problem  could  be  settled  by  nego- 
tiations 

based  upon  recognition  of  the  practical  business  and  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  oil  industry  and  based  upon  mutual 
good  will  between  the  parties.  Such  a  settlement,  which 
would  attain  Iranian  aspirations  for  control  of  the  oil 
industry  within  Iran,  is,  I  am  convinced,  possible  and 
feasible  in  accordance  with  the  discussions  we  have 
had  in  Tehran.  .  .  .*> 

Shortly  thereafter,  on  September  28,  the  United 
Kingdom  requested  that  the  question  be  placed  on 
the  agenda  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  considerecl  the  question  in  sessions 
between  October  1  and  October  19.  The  United 
States  was  unable  to  accept  the  Iranian  view  that 
a  purely  domestic  issue  was  involved  and  indicated 
that  there  was  clearly  a  dispute  between  two  gov- 
ernments, capable  of  endangering  peace.  In  the 
end,  the  Security  Council  was  unable  to  agree  on 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  resumption  of  negotia- 
tions and,  on  October  19,  adopted  a  French  pro- 
posal adjourning  the  debate  until  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  could  decide  on  its  own 
competence  in  the  case.^ 


"/6i(/.,  p.  72. 

^  Anglo-Irnmun  Oil  Company  case.  Order  of  July  5th, 
193 1  (International  Court  of  .lustice  Reports,  pp.  89-101). 

"  BuLLETi.N  of  July  2.3,  19.51,  pp.  129-130. 

"  Ibid.,  Sept.  3,  lO.il,  p.  .382. 

"  Ibid.,  Oct.  1,  1951,  p.  547. 

"See  U.N.  docs.  S/PV.  559,  560,  561,  562,  563,  565; 
S/2357,  S/2358,  and  Revs.  1-2,  S/2380.  For  Ambassador 
Warren  R.  Austin's  statement  of  Oct.  1,  1951,  in  the  Se- 
curity Council,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  15,  1951,  p.  615. 
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V.  The  American  Interest  in  Near  Eastern  Welfare 

During  the  period  since  "World  War  II,  the 
American  people  maintained  their  long-standing 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  Near 
East.  The  United  States  has  sought  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  these  peoples  through  programs 
of  education;  through  technical  assistance,  both 
directly  and  in  collaboration  with  the  United 
Nations;  and  through  loans  and  gi-ants  for 
economic  improvement. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

The  exchange  of  persons  program,  originally 
confined  to  the  other  American  Kepublics,  was 
extended  to  the  Near  East  as  early  as  1913,  under 
an  allocation  from  the  President's  Emergency 
Fund.  Under  the  program,  American-founded 
schools  and  hospitals  were  assisted  in  carrying  on 
extension  services,  especially  in  the  fields  of  en- 
gineering, public  health,  and  agricidture.  Grants- 
in-aid  were  given  to  American  institutions  in 
Syria  and  Turkey,  among  other  places,  and 
teachers  were  sent  to  Afghanistan  at  the  request  of 
the  Government  of  that  country. 

However,  not  before  these  governments  signed 
the  Fulbright  Act  agreements  did  the  exchange 
of  persons  program  essentially  get  under  way. 
The  Fulbright  Act  was  approved  on  August  1, 
1946,  tlie  United  States  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act  on  January  27, 1918.  and  the 
expanded  Program  of  Information  and  Educa- 
tion on  March  22, 1950."  Greece  signed  an  agree- 
ment on  April  23,  1948,  that  set  up  an  annual 
program  of  from  $100,000  to  $400,000  in  Greek 
currency  for  educational  purposes,  including  the 
financing  of  studies,  research,  instruction,  and 
otlier  educational  activities,  both  for  American 
citizens  in  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  Greece  and  for  Greek  citizens  in  the  United 
States.  A  similar  agreement  was  signed  with 
Iran  on  September  1,  1949,  that  provided  for  an 
annual  program  of  approximately  $300,000  in 
Iranian  rials.  A  $300,000  program  was  estab- 
lished with  Egypt  on  November  3, 1949 ;  a  $250,000 
program  with  Turkey  on  December  27.  1949 ;  and 
a  $150,000  program  with  Iraq  on  August  16, 1951.^ 

In  the  development  of  information  programs, 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Voice  of  America 
began  broadcasts  in  Persian  on  March  21,  1949, 
in  Turkish  on  December  19,  1949,  in  Arabic  on 
January  1,  1950,  and  in  Hebrew  on  April  15,  1951. 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  LOANS  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

Long  before  the  enunciation  of  the  Pomt  Four 


'^  For  texts  of  these  acts,  see  In  Quest  of  Peace  and 
Security,  p.  106. 

'■*  I'.ULiETiN  of  Mav  16.  1918,  p.  6.54  :  ibid..  Sept.  19,  1949, 
p.  443 :  ibid..  Nov.  28.  1949,  p.  &}!;  ibid.,  Jan.  9, 1950,  p.  Go; 
and  ibid.,  Aug.  27, 1951,  p.  336. 
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Piiijixam,  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton authorized  a  number  of  loans  in  the  Near  East 
for  the  economic  development  of  the  various  coun- 
tries of  that  region.     These  loans  were  substan- 
tially as  follows: 

Exijort-Iiiiijort  Bank  Loans  in  the  Near  East,  19'i5-1951  " 

Country 

Date 

Amount 

Purpose 

Afshanistan.- 

U/23/49 

10/  6/50 

f  10/19/49 
1 10/26/49 

f    1/3/46 
\    7/20/50 

r   9/11/45 
\  11/26/47 

7/16/47 

$21,000,000 
25,000,000 

}l35,00O,00O 
}  44,000,000 

j  33,860,000 
7,  250,  000 

U.S.    equipment,    materials,    and 
services   for   canal   and    dam 
construction. 

(for  a  variety  of  reasons  tliis  loan 
is  still  uneonsummated). 
Loans  for  agricultural  equipment. 

Saudi  Arabia- 
Turkey 

Egypt 

mimications,  port,  and  industrial 
equipment. 

Products  and  services,  cement 
plant  construction,  materials,  and 
equipment.  $15,000,000  canceled 
by  Saudi  Arabia,  leaving  total  o 
$29,000,000. 

Various  types  of  industrial,  elec- 
trical, railway,  port,  and  shipping 
equipment. 

Equipment  for  Fertilizer  and 
Chemical  Industries  of  Egj-pt. 

266,  110,000 

THE  PROGRAM  FOR  TECHNICAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE 

President  Truman  had  areas  like  the  Xear  East 
specifically  in  mind  when  he  stated  in  his  inaugu- 
ral address  of  January  20,  1949/"  that: 

.  .  .  We  must  embark  on  a  bold  new  program  for 
making  the  benefits  of  our  scientific  advances  and  indus- 
trial progress  available  for  the  improvement  and  growth 
of  underdeveloped  areas.     .     .     . 

Our  aim  should  be  to  help  the  free  peoples  of  the  world, 
through  their  own  efforts,  to  produce  more  food,  more 
clothing,  more  materials  for  housing,  and  more  mechani- 
cal power  to  lighten  their  burdens. 

Under  the  Act  for  International  Development, 
signed  on  September  6, 1950,  funds  of  $34,500,000 
were  provided  for  technical  assistance.  In  the 
Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  $160,000,000 
was  provided  for  technical  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  Near  East  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1952,  and  $21,500,000  for  general  Point 
Four  aid  to  underdeveloped  areas  during  that 
period.  In  this  connection,  however,  the  assistance 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  since  1947  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  along  with  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  contributed  approximately  $45,000,000  to  ref- 
ugee and  works  projects  in  behalf  of  the  Palestine 
refugees  and  that  under  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram a  contribution  of  $50,000,000  has  been  recom- 


"See  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington:  Twelfth 
Semiannual  Report  to  Congress  for  the  Period  January— June 
1951  (Washington,  1951),  pp.  40,  42-44,  50.  Note  may 
also  be  made  of  loans  totaling  838,000,000  from  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
in  the  Middle  East,  to  which  the  United  States  has  made  a 
major  contribution. 

"Bulletin  of  Jan.  30,  1949,  p.  125;  In  Quest  of  Peace 
and  Security,  cited,  pp.  95-96. 
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mended  for  the  Arab  refugees.  Moreover,  the 
United  States  contributed  $12,000,000  to  the  U.N. 
technical  assistance  program  for  the  18-month 
period  beginning  July  1,  1950,  and  has  scheduled 
another  contribution  of  $12,000,000  for  the  period 
ending  with  the  year  1952.^'  In  addition,  between 
1947  and  the  end  of  1950,  the  United  States  con- 
tributed or  pledged  $75,000,000  to  the  U.N.  Inter- 
national Children's  Emergency  Fund  (Unicef), 
which  has  done  magnificent  work  in  a  number  of 
countries  in  the  Near  East. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  comprehensive  technical 
assistance  project  was  signed  with  Iran  on  October 
19,  1950.  As  already  noted,  $500,000  was  origi- 
nally allotted  for  the  fiscal  year  for  an  integrated 
health,  agricultural,  and  educational  program  for 
improving  living  conditions  in  rural  villages." 
This  amount  was  raised  to  $1,460,000  to  permit 
the  financing,  among  other  things,  of  (a)  an  anti- 
locust  campaign  involving  the  dispatch  by  air- 
plane of  American  pilots,  dusting  aircraft,  and 
special  insecticides  to  Iran  in  cooperation  with 
the  Iranian  Government  in  eradicating  what  was 
expected  to  be  one  of  the  worst  locust  plagues  in 
Iranian  history;  and  (b)  the  provision  of  250  tons 
of  Dot,  some  of  which  was  flown  to  Iran  to  carry 
forward  an  anti -malaria  campaign  in  the  many 
infected  areas  of  Iran.  On  Julj-  6, 1951.  an  agree- 
ment was  announced  with  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  and  the 
University  of  Utah  for  work  on  the  Iranian  rural 
improvement  program,  amplifying  the  work  of 
the  Xear  East  Foundation  that  would  require  the 
services  of  20  technicians.'^ 

As  early  as  November  24,  1950,  a  Point  Four 
program  was  established  to  assist  Libya  in  increas- 
ing food  production,  reducing  disease,  raising  the 
educational  level,  and  otherwise  improving  living 
conditions.  On  June  15, 1951,  a  Point  Four  agree- 
ment was  signed  for  assistance  to  both  Libya  and 
Eritrea,  including  $150,000  to  carry  on  an  agri- 
cultural education  program  and  soil  and  water 
survey  in  Libya  and  $50,000  for  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  Eritrea.^   Saudi  Arabia  signed  an  agree- 

"  See  Aiil  to  the  Palestine  Refugees  (Department  of 
State  publication  4191).  For  a  comprehensive  statement 
of  U.S.  technical  and  economic  assistance  in  the  Near 
and  Middle  East,  see  the  remarks  made  by  Isador  Lubin, 
U.S.  representative  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
at  the  session  of  Aug.  7,  1951,  in  Geneva  (U.S.  Delegation, 
Ecosoc.  Thirteenth  Session,  I'ress  Release  No.  4).  For 
a  general  review  of  the  U.N.  program,  see  United  Nations, 
Services  of  the  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration and  How  To  Obtain  Them  (New  York,  1951), 
ST/T.\A/3,  and  the  T/VA  Bulletin,  published  by  the  U.N. 
Technical  Assistance  Administration  (ST/T.\A/SER- 
B/14).  For  details  of  U.N.  aid  to  children,  see  UMCEF: 
A  Compendium  (U.mcef  15/2(1)/E),  January  1951,  vol. 
II,  no.  1. 

""  BiLLETiN  of  Oct.  30,  1950,  p.  703. 

"  Ibid.,  June  11,  1951,  p.  945 ;  ibid.,  July  16,  1951,  pp. 
111-112. 

'*lbid.,  Dec.  18,  1950,  p.  974 ;  ibid.,  July  2,  1951,  p.  19. 
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ment  on  January  17,  1951.^'  Afghanistan  fol- 
lowed on  February  7,  1951,  when  it  signed  a  gen- 
eral Point  Four  agreement.^^  Israel  signed  a 
general  agreement  on  February  26."  Hashemite 
Jordan,  on  March  2,  1951,  signed  an  agreement  to 

Save  the  way  for  cooperative  action  to  develop 
ordan's  resources,  and  on  June  6,  1951,  it  was 
announced  that  the  Technical  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration (Tca)  had  contracted  with  Knappen, 
Tippetts,  and  Abbott  Engineering  Co.  of  New 
York  to  carry  out  a  water-development  project  in 
Jordan,  at  the  request  of  the  latter,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  and  restoring  underground 
cisterns.^^ 

Lebanon  signed  an  agreement  on  February  27, 
1951,  for  the  development  of  the  Litani  River,  a 
fund  of  $66,400  having  been  established  to  begin 
this  work.  It  was  announced  on  April  26  that  the 
American  University  at  Beirut  had  entered  into 
an  agi-eement  under  which  it  could  train  Near 
Eastern  technicians  in  agriculture  and  engineer- 
ing, preventive  medicine,  economics,  finance,  and 
public  administration,  thereby  providing  a  unique 
opportunity  in  the  Near  East  for  nationals  of  that 
region  to  gain  technical  competence  in  these 
fields.^"  On  May  29,  1951,  Lebanon  signed  a  gen- 
eral Point  Four  agreement  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
broader  program  of  economic  development  to  fur- 
ther its  country -wide  plans.  Meanwhile,  a  mission 
of  10  specialists  in  hydroelectric  power,  irrigation, 
and  reclamation  arrived  in  Lebanon  during  May 
to  cooperate  in  surveying  the  125-mile  long  Litani 
valley." 

An  agreement  was  signed  with  the  Near  East 
Foundation  on  May  2,  1951,  for  the  expansion  of 
rural  impi'ovenient  programs  in  Syria  and  Iran." 
Iraq  signed  a  general  agreement  on  April  10, 1951, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  country's  immedi- 

■°  Ihid.,  Jan.  29,  19.j1,  p.  187. 

"  Ihid.,  Feb.  19,  1951,  p.  299. 

■"  lUd.,  Mar.  26,  ig.'M,  p.  500. 

"  Hid.,  and  June  18,  1951,  p.  990. 

"Ibid.,  Mar.  26,  1951,  p.  500;  ibid.,  May  21,  1951,  p.  825. 

"  Ibid.,  June  18,  1951,  p.  979. 

"/bid.,  May  21,  1951,  pp.  826-827. 


ate  needs  with  a  view  to  recommendations  for  a 
develojiment  program.''^  Egypt  followed  by  sign- 
ing a  general  agreement  on  May  5  that  included 
a  project  for  agricultural  development  and  rural 
improvement  to  go  into  effect  immediately  with 
the  participation  of  seven  ministries  and  Govei'n- 
ment  agencies."  Althougli  Greece  was  already 
receiving  large  assistance  under  other  U.S.  pro- 
grams, a  grant-in-aid  agreement  with  Athens  Col- 
lege was  announced  on  May  10,  1951,  to  enable 
tliat  institution  to  expand  its  departments  of  chem- 
istry, physics,  biology,  manual  arts,  and  commer- 
cial training;  to  provide  scholarships  for  200 
Greek  students ;  and  to  add  14  people  to  the  fac- 
ulty. On  May  15  a  Point  Four  agreement  was 
signed  with  the  American  Farm  School  at  Salo- 
nika involving  $181,400  for  100  scholarships  for 
farm  youths,  specialized  courses  for  farmers,  and 
additional  faculty." 

The  technical  assistance  program  in  the  Near 
East  may  be  seen  in  summary  form  in  the  follow- 
ing table  covering  the  years  1951  and  1952 : 


Country 

Actual:  1961 

Estimate: 
1952 

$103,000 
1,460,000 
23, 400 
96,300 
132,  700 
113,  700 
167,  400 
97,  300 
88,100 

$634, 000 

23,  450, 000 

1, 762, 000 

14, 950, 000 

4,  680,  COO 

Lebanon _. _ ..- 

2,350,000 
1,100,000 

6S0,000 

4, 390,  000 

460, 000 

2,271,900 

64,456,000 

"Ibid.,  Apr.  23,  1951.  p.  653. 

''Ibid.,   May  21,  1951,  pp.  823-824. 

"  Ibid.,  May  21,  1951,  pp.  824-825 ;  June  11,  1951,  p.  942. 

*Mr.  Hoivard,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
United  Nations  Adviser  for  the  Bureau  of  Near 
Eastern,  South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs. 
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Four-Power  Statement  on  the  Middle  East  Command 


[Released  to  the  press  November  10] 


In  proceeding  with  their  announced  intention 
to  establish  the  Middle  East  Command,  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  Turkey  state  that  they  are  guided  by 
the  following  principles : 

1.  The  United  Nations  is  a  world  response  to 
the  principle  that  peace  is  indivisible  and  that 
the  security  of  all  states  is  jeopardized  by  breaches 
of  the  peace  anywhere;  at  the  same  time  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  states  of  any  area  to  be  willing 
and  able  to  undertake  the  initial  defense  of  their 
area. 

2.  The  defense  of  the  Middle  East  is  vital  to 
the  free  world  and  its  defense  against  outside 
aggression  can  be  secured  only  by  the  cooperation 
of  all  interested  states. 

3.  The  Middle  East  Command  is  intended  to  be 
the  center  of  cooperative  efforts  for  the  defense 
of  the  area  as  a  whole;  the  achievement  of  peace 
and  security  in  the  area  through  the  Middle  East 
Command  will  bring  with  it  social  and  economic 
advancement. 

4.  A  function  of  the  Middle  East  Command 
will  be  to  assist  and  support  the  states  willing  to 
join  in  the  defense  of  the  Middle  East  and  to 
develop  the  capacity  of  each  to  play  its  proper 
role  in  the  defense  of  the  area  as  a  whole  against 
outside  aggression.  It  will  not  interfere  in  prob- 
lems and  disputes  arising  within  the  area.  The 
establishment  of  the  Middle  East  Command  in  no 
way  affects  existing  arrangements  relating  to  such 
matters,  notably  the  armistice  agreements  and  the 
United  States-United  Kingdom-French  Tripar- 
tite Declaration  of  May  W50} 

5.  The  task  of  the  Middle  East  Command  at  the 
outset  will  be  primarily  one  of  planning  and  pro- 
viding the  Middle  East  States  on  their  request 
with  assistance  in  the  form  of  advice  and  training. 
Requests  for  arms  and  equipment  made  by  states 
in  the  area  willing  to  join  in  its  defense  to  spon- 


'  Bulletin  of  June  5,  1950,  p.  S86.  For  text  of  four- 
power  proposal  presented  to  Egypt  on  Oct.  13,  see  Bm^ 
LETiN  of  Oct.  22,  1951,  p.  647. 
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soring  states  in  a  position  to  assist  in  this  connec- 
tion will  be  filled  by  them  to  the  extent  possible 
following  the  coordination  of  such  requests 
through  the  Middle  East  Command. 

6.  The  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Middle 
East  will  command  forces  placed  at  his  disposal 
and  will  develop  plans  for  the  operations  of  all 
forces  within  the  ai-ea  (or  to  be  introduced  into 
the  area)  in  time  of  war  or  international  emer- 
gency. However,  the  placing  of  forces  under  the 
command  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
Middle  East  in  peacetime  is  not  a  prerequisite  for 
joining  in  the  common  effort  for  the  defense  of  the 
Middle  East.  Movement  of  those  troops  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander Middle  East  to  or  within  the  territories 
of  states  joining  in  the  defense  of  the  Middle  East 
will  be  made  only  with  the  agreement  of  the  state 
or  states  concerned  and  in  full  accord  with  their 
national  independence  and  sovereignty. 

7.  While  details  have  yet  to  be  formulated,  the 
sponsoring  states  intend  that  the  Middle  East 
Command  should  be  an  integrated  allied  command, 
not  a  national  command.  The  responsibility  of 
the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Middle  East  will 
be  to  insure  the  effectiveness  of  the  corporate  de- 
fense enterprise  represented  by  the  command.  All 
states  joining  in  this  enterprise  will  be  individ- 
ually associated  with  the  command  on  tlie  basis  of 
equality  through  a  Middle' East  Defense  Liaison 
Organization  which  will  be  located  at  iliddle  East 
Command  Headquarters  and  will  be  the  link  be- 
tween the  command  and  the  countries  ready  to 
join  in  the  defense  of  this  area. 

8.  Any  facilities  granted  to  the  Middle  East 
Connnand  by  states  joining  in  the  defense  of  the 
Middle  East  will  be  the  subject  of  specific 
agreements. 

9.  The  broad  mission  of  the  Middle  East  Com- 
mand and  its  cooperative  character  make  it  neces- 
sary that  all  States,  whether  territorially  or  not 
part  of  the  area,  act  in  the  best  interests  of  the  co- 
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operative  defense  of  tlie  area;  the  Middle  East 
Command  natnrally  will  not  further  the  national 
interest  of  any  particular  state. 

10.  A  continuing  objective  of  the  Middle  East 
Command  is  to  reduce  such  deficiencies  as  exist  at 
present  in  the  organization  and  capacity  for  de- 
fense in  a  vitally  important  area  so  that  the  peace- 
time role  of  the  states  of  the  area  in  Middle  East 
defense  will  progressively  increase,  thus  permit- 
ting the  peacetime  role  of  states  not  territorially 


part  of  the  Middle  East  to  be  decreased  pro- 
portionately. 

11.  The  sponsoring  states  of  the  Middle  East 
Command  do  not  regard  the  initial  form  in  which 
the  Middle  East  Command  will  be  organized  as 
unchangeable;  they  believe  that  the  Middle  East 
Command  through  mutual  understanding  should 
evolve  in  the  manner  which  will  enable  it  most 
eft'ectively  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  the  Middle 
East  area  as  a  whole. 


Foreign  Policy  Problems  in  the  Pacific 

iy  Dean  Rush 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  ^ 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  COMMUNIST  AGGRESSION 
IN   KOREA 

Xf'ho  was  rpsponsible  for  the  outbreak 
of  aggression  in  Korea  ? 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  question  is  even 
asked,  because  most  of  us  have  no  doubt  about 
the  answer.  But  the  constant  repetition  of  a  fan- 
tastic lie  can  gradually  undermine  the  simplest 
truth.  North  Korean  forces  invaded  the  Republic 
of  Korea  in  great  strength  and  across  the  entire 
peninsula  of  Korea  on  June  25,  1950,  with  the  full 
support  of  Peiping  and  Moscow.  The  facts  of 
the  aggression  are  fully  attested,  not  only  by  our 
own  people  but  by  a  United  Nations  Commission 
which  was  in  Korea  at  the  time. 

We  now  know  that  units  of  the  Chinese  Red 
Army,  made  up  of  personnel  of  Korean  ethnic 
origin,  moved  into  North  Korea  in  19-49  and  that 
additional  manpower  was  transferred  from  the 
Chinese  Red  Army  to  North  Korea  in  the  spring 
of  1950.  We  know  that  the  planes  and  tanks  and 
artillery  appearing  in  North  Korea  did  not  volun- 
teer and  that  they  were  not  made  in  North  Korea 
or  in  China.  The  full  political  and  propaganda 
support  given  to  the  aggression  by  Moscow  and 
Peiping  during  the  past  year  and  a  half  are  mat- 
ters of  public  record. 

The  responsibility  of  Communist  imperialism 
for  the  aggression  in  Korea  is  clear  and  unequivo- 
cal. That  responsibility  cannot  be  shared  with 
those  who  were  trying  to  keep  the  peace  and  to 
work  out  a  solution  for  Korea  by  the  peaceful 
processes  required  by  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  does  not  change  Communist  respon- 
sibility to  say  that  had  we  garrisoned  Korea  or 


'Excerpts  from  roniarks  made  before  the  WorUl  Affairs 
Council  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  ou  Nov.  5  and  released  to  the 
press  on  the  same  date. 


had  we  declared  unilaterally  that  we  would  I'esist 
aggression  in  Korea  the  Communists  might  not 
have  attacked.  The  enemies  of  peace  are  not  en- 
titled to  lay  upon  the  xVmerican  people  the  enor- 
mous burden  of  garrisoning  the  world  as  a  price 
of  peace. 

Responsibility  for  aggression  in  Korea  lies  100 
percent  with  those  who  perpetrated  it ;  this  fact  we 
should  not  allow  to  become  confused  by  repetitious 
Communist  lies  or  by  those  who  try  to  assign  re- 
sponsibility to  our  own  efforts  to  find  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  Korea  through  the  United  Nations. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  resist  aggression  in  Korea? 

Let  us  not  underestimate  the  seriousness  of  this 
question.  When  we  as  a  nation  call  upon  our 
young  men  to  risk  and  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  we 
must  be  clear  as  to  why  we  do  so.  The  decision 
announced  on  June  27, 1950,  to  use  elements  of  our 
armed  forces  to  resist  aggression  in  Korea,  was  en- 
thusiastically supported  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  people.  They  sensed  the  underlying 
reality  of  the  reasons  given  at  the  time  by  the 
President  and  by  the  United  Nations.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  past  20  years  had  demonstrated  the 
need  to  stand  up  to  aggression  and  not  to  embark 
once  again  upon  the  course  which  led  from  ]\Ian- 
churia  to  Ethiopia  to  the  Rhineland  to  Poland 
to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Perhaps  the  best  summary  of  the  reasons  why 
we  had  to  fight  aggression  in  Korea  is  contained 
in  a  message  from  the  President  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur  on  January  13,  1951,  sent  at  a  time  when 
massive  Chinese  intervention  had  created  at  least 
a  doubt  as  to  whether  we  would  be  able  to  maintain 
a  position  on  the  Korean  peninsula.  This  mes- 
sage was  made  public  by  General  Marshall  in  the 
so-called  MacArthur  hearings  conducted  by  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Senate.     Since  I  am  certain  that 
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most  of  you  have  not  seen  tliis  messajre  nor  had  an 
opportunity  to  give  much  thought  to  its  contents 
I  wish  to  quote  the  part  of  it  in  wliicli  the  Presi- 
dent indicated  tlie  underlying  policy  considera- 
tions for  continued  resistance  in  Korea. 
The  President  stated : 

1.  Successful  resistance  in  Korea  would  serve  tbe  fol- 
lowing purposes : 

A.  To  demonstrate  that  agfrression  will  not  be  accepted 
by  us  or  by  the  United  Nations,  and  to  provide  a  rallying 
point  around  which  the  spirits  and  energies  of  the  "free 
world  can  be  runbilized  to  meet  the  world-wide  threat 
which  tlie  Soviet  Union  now  poses. 

B.  To  deflate  the  dangerously  exaggerated  political  and 
military  prestige  of  Communist  China  which  now  threat- 
ens to  undermine  the  resistance  of  non-Communist  Asia 
and  to  consolidate  the  hold  of  communism  on  China  itself. 

C.  To  aft'ord  more  time  for,  and  to  give  direct  assistance 
to,  the  organization  of  non-Communist  resistance  in  Asia, 
both  outside  and  inside  China. 

D.  To  carry  out  our  commitments  of  honor  to  the  South 
Koreans  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the  friend- 
ship of  the  United  States  is  of  inestimable  value  In  time 
of  adversity. 

E.  To  make  possible  a  far  more  satisfactory  peace  settle- 
ment for  Japan,  and  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  post- 
treaty  security  position  of  Japan  in  relation  to  the 
Continent. 

F.  To  lend  resolution  to  many  countries  not  only  in  Asia 
but  also  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  who  are  now  living 
within  the  shadow  of  Communist  power,  and  to  let  them 
know  that  they  need  not  now  rush  to  come  to  terms  with 
communism  on  whatever  terms  they  can  get,  meaning 
complete  submission. 

G.  To  inspire  those  who  may  be  called  upon  to  fight 
against  great  odds  if  subjected  to  a  sudden  onslaught  by 
the  Soviet  Union  or  by  Communist  China. 

H.  To  lend  point  and  urgency  to  the  rapid  build-up  of 
the  defense  of  the  Western  World. 

I.  To  bring  the  United  Nations  throush  its  first  great 
effort  in  collective  security  and  to  produce  a  free-world 
coalition  of  incalculable  value  to  the  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

J.  To  alert  the  peoples  behind  the  iron  curtain  that 
their  masters  are  bent  upon  wars  of  aggression,  and  that 
this  crime  will  be  resisted  by  the  free  world. 

Another  short  summary  was  provided  by  Sena- 
tor Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  in  an  address  at  Dart- 
mouth, Mass.,  on  September  29  at  a  gathering  to 
honor  Capt.  Lewis  L.  Millett,  who  had  been 
awarded  the  Congressional  Sledal  of  Honor  for 
gallantry  in  Korea.  Senator  Lodge  is  quoted  by 
the  Boston  Glohe  as  saying : 

If  we  had  not  fought  the  war  in  Korea  we  might  have 
lost  all  of  Europe.  The  people  of  Europe  were  watching 
to  see  if  we  would  keep  our  word.  If  we  had  not  done  so 
they  would  have  felt  there  was  no  longer  any  use  in  trying 
to  resist  communism.  Western  Europe  might  have  fallen, 
and  this  would  have  been  a  catastrophe  for  us  because  it 
would  have  altered  the  whole  balance  of  power,  giving 
the  Soviets  the  advantage  over  us  in  industrial  produc- 
tion, which  is  our  main  advantage  over  them  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

If  we  had  not  fought  in  Korea  we  would  have  lost  most 
if  not  all  of  the  non-Communist  Far  East.  It  is  highly 
doubtful  whether  Indochina  could  have  held  out  very  long 
and  Indochina  possesses  great  natural  wealth  as  being 
the  gateway  to  Indonesia,  Siam,  Burma,  Malaya,  and 
India. 

If  we  had  not  fought,  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  Japan 


woidd  be  in  very  great  danger  today.  Outside  of  the 
United  States,  Japan  is  the  second  biggest  industrial  na- 
tion in  the  world — .second  only  to  Western  Europe  in  im- 
portance. If  Japan  were  to  fall  into  enemy  hands,  it 
would  be  a  body  blow  to  our  security. 

If  we  had  not  fought,  there  would  never  have  been  the 
increase  in  rearmament  that  is  now  taking  place  in  this 
country. 

These  two  quotations  show  clearly  the  size  of 
the  stakes  in  Korea.  The  costs  of  resisting  ag- 
gression in  that  country,  heavy  as  they  are,  would 
have  been  completely  overshadowed  by  the  costs 
both  in  liuman  lives  and  in  material  wealth  of  not 
resisting  aggression.  If  we  succeed  in  preventing 
World  War  III,  Korea  will  have  been  a  vital  ele- 
ment in  that  success.  If,  however,  the  course  of 
aggression  is  pursued  to  the  point  of  general  war, 
Me  shall  be  in  far  better  position  to  meet  that  sit- 
uation. We  cannot,  thei-efore,  underestimate  the 
size  of  our  objiiration  to  those  who  have  sacrificed 
themselves  in  Koiva.  It  does  not  become  us  as  a 
great  nation,  and  docs  not  fit  our  obligation  to 
the  men  who  have  carried  the  battle  for  us,  for  us 
now  to  leave  them  with  the  impression  that  they 
have  been  "suckers"  ratlu^r  than  participants  in 
a  necessary  and  inspirited  battle  for  the  peace  and 
freedom  of  the  world. 


Why  has  the  tear  been  limited  to  Korea? 

The  effort  in  Korea  has  been  on  the  one  hand  to 
resist  aggression  and  on  the  other  hand  to  main- 
tain the  peace.  It  would  be  easy  to  allow  any  act 
of  violence  to  move  quickly  into  world  war — 
whether  in  Greece  or  in  Berlin  or  in  Korea.  What 
is  difllcult  is  to  use  the  organized  force  of  the  world 
coiiununity  for  the  essential  jmrposes  of  main- 
taining the  peace  without  having  it,  at  the  same 
time,  consume  us  all  in  a  great  conflagration. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  great  powers  to  become 
involved  in  combat  and  to  pull  away  from  it  short 
of  a  world  war  and  the  total  destruction  of  one 
side  or  the  other.  We  have  had  little  experience 
in  our  own  day  in  disengaging  the  great  nations 
of  the  world  from  a  combat  in  which  their  strength 
and  their  prestige  are  inevitably  engaged.  The 
effort  in  Korea  is  literally  a  historical  effort. 
After  a  half  century  of  total  war,  and  in  an  era 
of  weapons  of  the  greatest  destructiveness,  we  are 
trying  to  discover  whether  we  can  take  a  rational 
step  back  toward  sanity  and  self-restraint  by  lim- 
iting the  use  of  force  to  the  essential  requirements 
of  the  maintenance  of  peace.  We  may  fail — that 
to  a  considerable  extent  depends  upon  the  ag- 
gressor— but  if  we  do  fail,  let  it  be  written  upon 
our  consciences  that  we  shall  have  made  every  hon- 
orable effort  to  maintain  the  fabric  of  peace,  and 
let  men  and  women  in  every  i)art  of  the  world  know 
that  they  are  entitled  to  confidence  in  our  pur- 
poses because  of  the  effort  we  have  made  to  avoid 
the  destruction  of  the  essential  institutions  of  our 
civilization. 
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Have  other   members  of  the   United  Nations  carried 
their  share  of  the  load? 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  acknowledge  with 
deepest  appreciation  that  substantial  forces  have 
been  made  available  by  other  members ;  that  some 
of  these  have  been  contributed  with  the  greatest 
of  difEculty;  that  some  members  have  contributed 
in  proportion  to  their  resources  as  fully  as  have 
we;  and  that  the  other  United  Nations  forces  in 
Korea  have  fought  with  great  gallantry  beside  our 
own  and  those  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  I  should, 
say.  however,  quite  frankly,  that  we  would  be  glad 
to  have  more  troops  made  available  for  Korea  by 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations.  We  are 
not  convinced  that  all  have  made  the  full  measure 
of  their  contribution  in  men  and  resources,  even 
though  we  recognize  the  difficulties  in  their  way. 
However,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  some  of  our 
friends  are  carrying  heavy  burdens  outside  of 
Korea,  including  such  active  fronts  as  Indochina 
and  Malaya.  Lastly,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
necessity  for  organizing  security  on  a  world-wide 
basis  and  the  distribution  of  the  military  resources 
of  the  free  world  must  take  this  world-wide  prob- 
lem into  account.  If  the  fighting  in  Korea  re- 
quires the  heaviest  proportionate  contribution 
from  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
the  security  responsibility  in  other  areas  falls  far 
more  directly  and  more  hea\aly  upon  others  than 
upon  us. 

Hits    Communist  aggression   in  Korea  succeeded  or 
Jailed? 

It  has  failed.  Counting  the  enemy  casualties 
announced  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
eneniy  forces  now  estimated  to  be  present  in  Korea, 
the  Communists  have  invested  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  2  million  troops  in  the  aggression  in  Korea 
and  are  now  behind  the  point  from  which  the  ag- 
gression was  first  launched.  The  aggressors 
failed  to  frighten  the  Japanese  or  to  intimidate 
the  other  countries  of  Asia.  They  failed  to  un- 
dermine the  growing  determination  of  the  free 
world  to  organize  its  defense — in  fact,  their  action 
in  Korea  has  powerfully  stimulated  that  effort. 
They  failed  to  bring  about  defeatism  and  a  piece- 
meal disintegration  of  the  free  world  which  was 
one  of  their  principal  objectives.  The  balance 
sheet  drawn  on  the  ledgers  of  the  aggressor  must 
surely  be  written  in  red. 

On  what  basis  can  the  fighting  in  Korea  end? 

The  fighting  can  end  when  the  aggression  has 
been  clearly  abandoned  and  when  those  who  re- 
sorted to  it  become  willing  to  use  the  processes 
of  peaceful  settlement  as  required  by  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  United  Nations  Com- 
mand is  prepared  to  arrange  an  armistice  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  battle  line— an  armistice 
which  is  strictly  military  in  character  and  does 
not   prejudice   political   or   territorial   questions 


about  Korea.  If  a  workable  armistice  is  reached, 
with  arrangements  which  leave  United  Nations 
forces  in  a  defensible  military  position  and  which 
contain  reasonable  assurances  against  the  resump- 
tion of  aggression,  then  the  way  will  be  opened  for 
the  use  of  peaceful  methods  to  seek  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  Korean  question. 

Since  1943  the  internationally  agreed  solution 
for  Korea  has  been  on  the  basis  of  an  independent 
and  unified  Korean  nation.  This  policy  was 
agreed  at  Cairo,  reaffirmed  by  the  powers  at  the 
time  of  the  Japanese  surrender,  and  repeatedly 
reaffirmed  by  the  United  Nations.  If  an  armistice 
is  achieved  and  the  course  of  negotiation  is  set 
in  motion  again,  a  final  and  satisfactory  settle- 
ment will  not  be  easy.  But  the  political  issues 
will  be  back  in  political  channels — and  the  essen- 
tial purpose  of  the  armed  action  by  the  United 
Nations  will  have  been  accomplished. 

Let  us  be  clear  on  the  point.  An  end  of  the 
Korean  war  along  the  lines  I  have  indicated  will 
not  resolve  our  major  world  problems.  Korea 
would  still  have  powerful  Communist  neighbors. 
International  communism  will  still  have  tremen- 
dous power  at  its  disposal.  The  free  world  will 
continue  to  feel  uneasy  about  the  world-wide 
threat  of  Communist  aggression.  This  would  be 
true  whether  an  armistice  were  reached  on  the 
present  battle  lines  or  at  the  Yalu  River.  But  the 
removal  or  reduction  of  that  threat  goes  far  be- 
yond the  military  effort  in  Korea — that  is  a  world- 
wide problem.  The  United  Nations  and  the 
Eighth  Army  have  not  undertaken  as  a  military 
task  the  destruction  of  Communist  regimes  either 
in  Moscow  of  Peiping.  It  would  be  a  gross  dis- 
tortion of  the  situation  to  say  that  United  Nations 
action  in  Korea  had  failed  because  those  regimes 
continue  to  exist. 

What  if  the  cease-fire  talks  fail  or  if  further  aggressive 
acts  occur  in  other  areas? 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  failure  of  the 
cease-fire  talks  or  the  outbreaks  of  aggression 
elsewhere  would  place  further  and  heavy  strains 
upon  the  fabric  of  world  peace.  Just  as  the 
United  Nations  have  fought  with  great  determina- 
tion to  repel  aggression,  so  also  have  they  acted 
with  great  self-restraint  in  the  interest  of  pre- 
venting a  general  war.  There  is  an  end  to  pa- 
tience, however,  and  persistence  in  a  course  of 
clear  aggression  would  produce  a  very  grave 
situation. 

What  happens  if  the  cease-fire  talks  result  in  an  ac- 
ceptable armistice? 

It  would  be  expected  that  an  effort  would  be 
made  to  work  out  a  final  settlement  of  the  Korean 
question  in  the  United  Nations  and  by  other  avail- 
able means.  A  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
Korean  question  would  tend  to  reduce  tension  in 
the  Far  East  and  might  hold  out  some  hope  that 
other  difficult  questions  could  be  resolved  over  a 
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period  of  time  by  peaceful  means.  United  Na- 
tions forces,  including  some  of  oui-  own,  must  re- 
main in  Korea  for  a  considerable  periotl.  The 
United  Nations  will  be  confronted  with  an  enor- 
mous task  of  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  in 
war-devastated  Korea.  We  believe  this  to  be  both 
a  responsibility  and  an  opportunity  for  the  United 
Nations.  The  Korean  people  have  fought  val- 
iantly for  their  own  freedom,  under  the  most  ter- 
rible conditions.  Apart  from  their  militarj- 
losses,  they  have  suffered  bitterly  in  the  economic 
and  social  fields.  If  the  United  Nations  fails  to 
take  full  account  of  the  nonmilitary  impact  of 
aggression,  the  task  performed  by  the  soldiers  will 
be  left  unfinished  and  could,  in  fact,  be  frustrated 
by  economic  and  social  chaos. 

If  there  is  a  cease-fire,  we  can  expect  difficult 
consultation  and  negotiation  on  unresolved  prob- 
lems. Some  Americans  have  expressed  concern  in 
the  past  that  we  have  been  willing  to  talk  about 
such  problems.  That  attitude  is  unreal  and  self- 
defeating.  We  sustain  our  purposes  and  advance 
our  policy  bj'  talking  about  them  and  not  by  trying 
to  hide  from  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  great 
democracy  such  as  ours  a  policy  which  cannot  be 
discussed  among  ourselves  and  with  other  govern- 
ments is  hardly  a  policy  at  all. 

These  are  the  principal  questions  which  have 
been  asked  about  Korea.  To  understand  the  full 
meaning  of  Korea,  we  must  recall  that  most  of  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  the  world  have  been 
trying  during  the  past  few  years  to  build  a  great 
structure  of  world  peace.  The  United  Nations 
was  fashioned  out  of  the  anguish  and  sacrifice  of 
World  War  II  as  the  foundation  of  that  structure. 
We  came  very  close  to  a  great  success — only  one 
rogue  government  blocked  the  path  to  a  dream 
which  men  have  cherished  for  centuries — the  or- 
ganization of  the  world  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  But  the  job  of  building  has  gone  ahead 
despite  this  obstruction.  The  Rio  Pact,  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact,  the  defeat  of  veiled  aggression  in 
Greece,  the  Berlin  airlift,  the  Marshall  Plan,  the 
Japanese  peace  treaty,  the  security  arrangements 
with  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  Point  Four,  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance, the  Campaign  of  Truth,  the  rearmament  of 
the  free  world,  and — most  essential  of  all — the 
defeat  of  aggi-ession  in  Korea :  these  are  all  pai-ts 
of  the  same  great  effort  for  peace. 

History  may  easily  mark  June  25-27, 1950,  as  a 
great  landmark  in  the  human  quest  for  peace. 
That  will  not  happen  if  we  undermine  the  Korean 
effort  by  unworthy  cynicism  or  by  synthetic  parti- 
san controversy;  in  that  direction  indeed  are  fu- 
tility and  the  waste  of  our  men  in  Korea.  Korea 
will  mean  a  great  deal,  however,  if  we  are  deter- 
mined to  build  upon  the  valor  and  sacrifice  of  the 
men  who  have  fought  in  that  bitter  conflict :  and 
if  we  are  determined  to  push  ahead  with  faith  and 
courage  to  build  the  peace  which  so  many  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth  so  desperately  seek.    The  de- 


mands upon  us  today  are  just  as  compelling  as 
they  were  on  June  25, 1950. 

How  long  since  we  have  reminded  ourselves  of 
the  following  quotation : 

We  tlie  peoples  of  the  United  Nations 
(leterniined 

to  save  succeedinp:  penerations  from  the  scourge  of  war, 
which  twice  in  our  lifetime  has  brought  untold  sorrow  to 
mankind,  and  to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  human 
rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person,  in 
the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and  of  nations  large 
and  small,  and  to  establish  conditions  under  which  justice 
and  resiiect  for  the  obligations  arising  from  treaties  and 
other  sources  of  international  law  can  be  maintained,  and 
to  promote  social  progress  and  better  standards  of  life  in 
larger  freedom, 

and  for  these  ends 

to  practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in  peace  with  one 
another  as  good  neighlwrs.  and  to  unite  our  strength 
to  maintain  international  peace  and  security,  and  to  en- 
sure, by  the  acceptance  of  principles  and  the  institution 
of  methods,  that  armed  force  shall  not  lie  used,  save  in 
the  common  interest,  and  to  employ  international  ma- 
chinery for  the  promotion  of  the  economic  and  social 
advancement  of  all  peoples  .  .  . 

I  have  just  read  to  you  the  Preamble  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  I  have  also  just 
read  to  you  the  essential  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

General  Omar  Bradlej',  one  of  the  wisest  of 
present-day  Americans,  said  some  time  ago  that 
"The  United  States  has  now  matured  to  a  role  of 
world  leadership.  It  is  time  that  we  chart  our 
course  by  the  distant  stars  and  not  by  the  lights 
of  each  passing  ship."  In  the  midst  of  our  turbu- 
lent days,  maj'  we  find  a  moment  to  lift  our  eyes 
to  the  light  of  the  distant  stars. 


THE  UNDERLYING  PRINCIPLES  OF  FAR  EASTERN 
POLICY' 

Japan 

In  the  case  of  Japan,  the  most  significant  event 
of  the  postwar  period  was  the  negotiation  and 
signature  of  the  Japanese  peace  treaty.  The 
treaty  was  negotiated  in  a  classic  of  modern  diplo- 
macy bj'  John  Foster  Dulles,  with  the  full  backing 
and  support  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  in  the  closest  consultation  with  con- 
gressional leaders  of  both  major  parties.  The 
patience  and  skill  which  Mr.  Dulles  brought  to  his 
task  produced  a  broad  international  agreement 
which  laid  the  basis  for  the  brilliant  leadership 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Mr.  Didles  were 
able  to  give  to  the  recent  Japanese  Peace  Confer- 
ence at  San  Francisco.  Americans  can  be  en- 
couraged and  gratefid  that,  in  the  mo.st  difficult 
hours  of  the  controversy  over  the  relief  of  General 
MacArthur,  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Dulles,  General  MacArthur  himself,  and  the 
congressional    leadership    of   both   parties   were 

'  Excerpts  from  Mr.  Rusk's  addre.ss  before  the  World 
Affairs  Council.  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  Nov.  6  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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united  in  the  determinatioii  to  proceed  with  the 
Japiinese  peace  treaty  as  a  matter  of  vital  national 
interest. 

There  is  broad  agreement  that  the  Japanese 
peace  should  be  one  of  orenuine  reconciliation  and 
that  Japan  sliould  reenter  the  world  community 
as  soon  as  possible  as  a  free  and  equal  member 
on  the  basis  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  There  is  agree- 
ment that  Japan  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
threat  to  its  security  which  would  result  from  a 
sudden  creation  of  a  vacuum  of  power  in  that 
area ;  hence,  the  U.S.-Japan  security  pact  has  firm, 
nonpartisan  support  in  this  country.  There  is 
agreement  that  Japan  must  be  allowed  to  earn  a 
living  for  its  people  as  it  takes  over  responsibility 
for  its  own  affairs.  This  it  can  do  only  if  it  is 
given  a  fair  access  to  food  and  raw  materials  and 
is  enabled  to  provide  goods  and  services  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  exchange.  Just  as  the  rest 
of  us  will  be  called  upon  to  accept  adjustments  in 
the  economic  field  to  enable  Japan  to  meet  her 
needs,  so  Japan  will  find  that  the  world  community 
will  expect  it  to  accept  the  high  standards  of  trade 
and  commercial  practices  which  are  essential  to 
lasting  economic  cooperation. 

The  coming  into  force  of  the  Japanese  peace 
treaty  will  not  solve  all  of  the  difficult  problems 
connected  with  Japan's  return  to  the  family  of 
nations.  The  occupation  under  General  Mac- 
Arthur  and  General  Eidgway  has  been  as  success- 
ful as  any  military  occupation  can  be  expected  to 
be;  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  treaty  has  been 
ably  accomplished.  But  there  will  remain  a  num- 
ber of  troublesome  practical  problems  to  be  re- 
solved by  the  Japanese  in  restoring  normal  re- 
lations between  Japan  and  other  nations,  and  by 
us  as  we  shift  our  basic  relationship  with  Japan 
from  that  of  occupation  to  that  of  sovereign  equal- 
ity. Apart  from  governmental  action,  a  great 
part  of  our  future  relationship  with  the  Japanese 
people  will  depend  upon  the  strength  and  cordial- 
ity between  Americans  and  Japanese  on  a  private 
basis  and  upon  the  rapid  restoration  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  associations  between  our  two 
peoples  upon  which  lasting  friendship  is  built. 
You  here  in  Seattle  have  a  most  vital  role  to  play 
in  this  regard. 

Formosa  and  China 

As  we  turn  to  Formosa  and  the  problem  of 
China,  we  observe  that  there  is  a  wide  range  of 
agreement  that  the  island  of  Formosa  should  not 
be  allowed  to  fall  into  hostile  hands  for  exploita- 
tion against  the  peace  of  the  Pacific,  that  we  should 
continue  to  recognize  the  Nationalist  Government 
of  China  and  support  its  claim  to  the  Chinese  seat 
in  the  United  Nations,  that  we  should  afford  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  to  Formosa  to  enable 
it  to  strengthen  its  own  defenses  and  to  provide 
a  more  adequate  economic  basis  for  the  military 
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and  economic  requirements  of  the  island,  and  that 
we  should  encourage  measures  on  the  island  which 
will  make  our  assistance  as  effective  as  possible. 
As  a  practical  result  of  these  policies,  the  island 
has  not  been  attacked,  there  has  been  some  eco- 
nomic improvement  despite  the  enormous  burdens 
which  fall  upon  the  resources  of  the  island,  the 
Nationalist  Government  continues  to  be  recognized 
by  a  great  majority  of  the  governments  of  the 
world,  and,  after  more  than  85  votes  taken  in  more 
than  45  international  organizations,  the  Nation- 
alist Government  continues  to  occupy  the  Chinese 
seat  in  all  of  them. 


The  Philippine  Islands 

As  for  the  Philippines,  there  is  overwhelming 
American  support  for  the  proposition  that  the  se- 
curity of  the  Philippines  and  of  ourselves  are 
inseparable  and  that  the  signature  of  the  U.S.- 
Philippine Mutual  Defense  Pact^  registered  a 
basic  fact  and  a  fundamental  policy  of  our  two 
peoples.  There  is  agi'eement  that  we  should  sup- 
port the  internal  security  and  the  administrative, 
economic,  and  social  development  of  the  Philip- 
pines by  military,  economic,  and  technical  assist- 
ance on  a  realistic  basis  of  self-help  and  mutual 
aid.  Americans  know  that  we  must  be  scrupu- 
lously careful  not  to  intrude  in  any  way  upon  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  Philippine 
nation  and  that  our  assistance  must  be  offered  on 
a  friendly  and  sympathetic  basis,  jointly  agreed 
between  us  and  the  Philippine  Government.  We 
are  encouraged  by  the  vigorous  and  forward- 
looking  steps  taken  by  the  Philippine  Government 
this  past  year  to  improve  the  security  and  the 
economv  of  the  Islands. 


Indochina 

In  Indochina,  the  United  States  has  taken  a 
friendly  interest  in  the  efforts  made  to  resolve 
points  of  difference  between  France  and  the  Asso- 
ciated States  and  has  vigorously  supported  the 
determination  of  France  and  of  the  Associated 
States  to  restore  security  and  order  in  the  country. 
Many  Americans  have  been  troubled  in  the  past 
about  the  issue  of  colonialism  in  Indocliina.  We 
believe  that  that  question  is  well  on  the  way  to 
solution,  that  the  peoples  of  the  Associated  States 
are  free  to  assume  the  extensive  responsibility  for 
their  own  affairs  that  has  been  accorded  them  by 
treaties  with  France.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
doubts  remain  on  this  point  in  Indochina,  among 
other  countries  of  Asia,  and  among  some  in  this 
country.  The  violence  of  the  past  has  left  an  in- 
evitable heritage  of  bitterness  and  suspicion,  those 
who  have  recently  passed  through  a  colonial  ex- 
perience are  sensitive  and  distrustful  of  West- 
ern influence,  and  the  slowness  with  which  the 
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Associated  States  have  been  able  to  assume  the 
responsibility  which  is  awaiting  them  has  not 
demonstrated  the  extent  to  which  the  issue  of  colo- 
nialism has  been  resolved.  The  real  issue  in  Indo- 
china is  whether  the  peoples  of  that  land  will  be 
permitted  to  work  out  their  future  as  they  see  fit 
or  whether  they  will  be  subjected  to  a  Communist 
reign  of  terror  and  be  absorbed  by  force  into  the 
new  colonialism  of  a  Soviet  Communist  empire. 
In  this  situation,  it  is  generally  agreed  in  the 
United  States  that  we  should  support  and  assist 
the  armies  of  France  and  of  the  Associated  States 
in  meeting  the  armed  threat  in  Indochina  and 
should  furnish  economic  and  technical  assistance 
to  the  Associated  States  as  they  shoulder  the  heavy 
burdens  of  independence. 

Without  attemptin^to  discuss  each  of  the  otlier 
countries  of  the  Far  East  one  by  one,  important 
as  they  are,  I  wish  to  observe  that  there  is  general 
support  in  this  country  for  a  program  of  military, 
economic,  and  technical  assistance  to  the  countries 
of  the  Far  East  in  situations  where  it  is  needed 
or  the  governments  concerned  are  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  an  opportunity,  and  where  the 
assistance  is  within  the  prudent  use  of  our  own 
resources.  I  shall  turn  shortly  to  some  general 
observations  which  apply  to  Thailand,  Indonesia, 
and  Burma.  Parenthetically,  my  remarks  will 
not  encomi^ass  such  countries  as  India,  Pakistan, 
and  Ceylon,  since  these  lie  outside  of  my  own 
responsibility  as  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 


Mutual  Security  of  Pacific  Area 

To  conclude  our  brief  review  of  elements  of  Far 
Eastern  policy  which  appear  to  have  broad  sup- 
port in  this  country,  I  shall  mention  two  further 
matters  affecting  the  security  of  the  Pacific. 
There  has  been  an  enthusiastic  response  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  tripartite  security  pact  between 
ourselves  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand.^  The 
natural  sympathy  of  our  peoples,  our  common  in- 
stitutions, our  comradeship  in  World  War  II,  and 
the  vital  interest  which  our  three  nations  have  in 
the  security  of  the  Pacific  make  that  tripartite  ar- 
rangement a  natural  and,  in  fact,  an  inescapable 
development.  Finally,  we  in  the  United  States 
are  sympathetic  toward  the  further  organization 
of  security  in  the  Pacific  area.  The  President  has 
referred  to  the  security  treaties  we  have  recently 
signed  with  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  as  "initial  steps."  It  is  our  hope 
that  there  will  be  a  gi'owing  consciousness  of  the 
interdependence  of  the  nations  of  the  Far  East  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  that  area  and  that 
this  will  be  reflected  in  further  cooperation  to- 
ward mutual  security.  Further  developments 
along  that  line  will  find  a  sympathetic  and  in- 
terested response  from  the  United  States. 


I  have  tried,  in  what  has  already  been  said,  to 
review  briefly  the  main  lines  of  what  I  have  called 
a  generally  agreed  American  policy  toward  the 
Far  East.  It  will  be  .seen  at  once  that  this  policy 
is  not  merely  an  aflirmation  of  principles  but  is 
also  a  program  of  action.  It  is  action  by  our 
armed  forces,  action  by  tiie  |)rocesses  of  diplomacy, 
action  in  the  application  of  our  material  resources 
to  the  desperate  needs  of  the  area,  action  in 
joining  with  others  on  the  basis  of  self-help  and 
mutual  aid.  It  also  means  action  in  the  field  of 
ideas,  to  explain  the  meaning  of  American  pol- 
icy, the  reality  of  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  the  mockery  of  the  hollow  ]M-om- 
isos  of  Comnninist  agents,  the  nature  of  the  threat 
which  Communist  imperialism  pases  against  the 
newly  won  freedom  and  independence  of  the  new 
nations  of  Asia. 
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Limiting  Factors  in  Aid  Programs 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  bear  upon 
the  extent  of  our  economic  and  technical  assistance 
programs  which  you  might  wish  to  have  in  mind. 
We  must  give  due  regard  to  the  prudent  use  of  our 
own  limited  resources.  To  undertake  to  maintain 
an  acceptable  standard  of  living  in  Asia  by  sup- 
plying the  vast  consumer  needs  of  that  area  out  of 
Ainerican  production  is  quite  beyond  our  capa- 
bility. Of  necessity,  we  must  direct  our  efforts 
toward  the  reduction  of  bottlenecks  and  the  steps 
which  are  required  to  open  up  the  resources  of 
Asia  for  the  use  of  their  own  people.  In  some 
instances  the  governments  concerned  are  reluctant 
to  accept  extensive  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance in  order  not  to  create  anxieties,  however  ill- 
founded,  that  such  assistance  might  compromise 
in  some  way  their  newly  won  independence.  In 
many  countries  of  the  Far  East,  our  ability  to 
aid  is  limited  by  the  inability  of  the  recipient 
country  to  accept  and  make  effective  use  of  our  aid. 
Minimum  conditions  of  law  and  order  have  not 
been  generally  achieved;  the  administrative  and 
institutional  means  for  developing  and  pursuing 
broad  programs  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment are  not  always  available.  The  new  nations 
of  Asia  have  yet  to  complete  the  organization  of 
their  own  institutions  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry 
the  heavy  resjwnsibilities  which  their  newly  won 
independence  has  placed  upon  them.  In  tlie  case 
of  certain  countries,  such  as  Thailand,  Indonesia, 
and  Burma,  there  are  important  resources  of  their 
own  which  are  eagerly  sought  in  world  markets 
and  which  can  afford  a  reasonable  standard  of  liv- 
ing without  large-scale  outside  assistance.  We 
have  taken  the  view  that  grant  aid  should  not  be 
employed  where  the  needs  of  the  country  can  be 
met  through  loans  or  through  private  investment. 
It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  important  re- 
quirements in  the  area  are  in  fact  "bankable"' 
through  such  institutions  as  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  International  Bank,  and  through  pri- 
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vate  channels.  Another  important  factor  is  that 
we  ourselves  are  desperately  short  of  men  and 
women  who  are  trained  for  work  in  the  Far  East ; 
recruitment  is  a  definite  limiting  factor  on  the 
range  and  scope  of  our  programs. 

I  mention  these  limiting  factors  merely  to  point 
out  that  our  policy  and  action  in  Asia  are  by  no 
means  to  be  considered  as  crumbs  from  the  Euro- 
pean table;  that  our  attention  to  the  problems  of 
the  Far  East  is  given  on  a  serious  and  responsible 
basis,  in  the  full  understanding  that  our  own 
safety  and  well-being  are  as  fully  involved  with 
the  Pacific  and  with  Asia  as  with  other  critical 
areas  of  the  world. 

Nor  are  we  alone  in  our  concern  for  the  future 
of  the  Far  East.  The  governments  and  peoples  of 
the  area  are  fully  alive  to  their  needs  and  are 
bringing  to  their  tasks  an  energy  and  an  imagina- 
tion which  are  producing  important  results. 
They  are  not  lined  up  in  a  queue  waiting  for 
charity.  They  are  busy  in  their  workshops  and 
paddy  fields,  in  their  ships  and  harbors,  in  their 
mines  and  laboratories,  and  on  their  battlefields, 
seeking  and  earning  solutions  for  their  own  prob- 
lems. Witness  the  remarkable  economic  recovery 
of  Japaji,  the  valiant  and  sustained  fight  of  the 
Korean  people  against  aggression,  measures  of 
self-help  in  the  Philippines  and  on  Formosa,  the 
struggle  against  Communist  imperialism  in  Indo- 
china, the  accomplishments  of  the  first  2  years  of 
Indonesian  independence,  the  vigorous  support 
for  the  cause  of  freedom  given  by  Thailand — 
these  are  samples  of  self-reliance  which  must  im- 
press the  fair-minded  observer. 

Apart  fi"om  the  efforts  of  the  area  itself,  other 
nations  are  constructively  interested  in  the  fate 
of  the  Far  East.  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea 
have  come  from  all  over  the  earth.  The  French 
ai'e  carrying  a  heavy  burden  of  sacrifice  and  effort 
in  Indochina — both  in  the  lives  of  their  young  men 
and  in  material  support  for  the  Associated  States. 
The  British  are  engagex:l  in  troublesome  and  costly 
operations  against  Communist  bandits  in  Malaya. 
The  many  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  are 
taking  an  increasingly  active  part  in  meeting  the 
technical-assistance  needs  of  the  Far  East.  The 
Colombo  Plan,  developed  within  the  framework 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  is  draw- 
ing together  a  number  of  governments  for  mutual 
assistance  in  the  economic  and  technical  fields. 

The  United  States  does  not  wish  merely  to  sub- 
stitute our  own  effort  for  that  being  made  by 
others;  what  we  do  supplements  what  otliers  are 
able  to  do,  whether  directly  or  through  interna- 
tional organization. 

Historical  interest  in  Pacific  Problems 

Underlying  our  policy  toward  the  Far  East  is 
the  persistence  of  a  historical  sympathy  between 
the  American  people  and  their  friends  across  the 
Pacific.  This  history  has  been  marked  by  a 
genuine  support  for  their  broad  nationalist  aspira- 
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tions,  by  a  desire  to  engage  in  mutually  profitable 
trade,  by  a  rich  exchange  of  ideas  and  cultural 
values,  by  the  practical  expression  of  our  concern 
about  their  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  disease,  and  by 
the  welcome  and  support  which  we  have  accorded 
them  as  they  have  entered  the  world  community 
as  independent  nations. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  main- 
tain the  continuity  of  these  historical  attitudes 
despite  the  diversions  of  the  great  power  struggle 
in  which  we  are  now  necessarily  involved.  For 
we  are  now  relaying  the  basis  of  our  relations 
with  Asia  for  decades  to  come.  There  is  a  whole 
farnily  of  new  nations  in  the  Far  East,  nations 
which  have  reached  a  high  pitch  of  national  con- 
sciousness and  sensitivity,  who  wish  to  be  free 
from  foreign  control  or  from  the  appearance  of 
foreign  control,  who  wish  to  remove  every  vestige 
of  colonialism  from  their  experience,  and  who 
properly  exjDect  to  take  their  places  in  the  larger 
family  of  the  United  Nations  as  full,  free,  equal, 
and  independent  members.  During  these  present 
years,  when  these  new  nations  are  forming  what 
may  be  lasting  impressions  about  their  relations 
with  us,  it  is  vital  that  we  assert  our  historical 
attitude  as  the  basis  of  a  firm  and  disinterested 
friendship.  These  new  nations  ai-e  not  pawns  in 
a  power  struggle ;  they  are  not  mere  facets  of  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union;  they  are  not 
merely  suppliers  of  strategic  raw  materials.  If 
we  are  true  to  our  past,  we  shall  establish  a  right 
relationship  with  the  peoples  of  Asia  because  of 
themselves. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  encroachment 
of  Communist  imperialism  into  Asia  has  produced 
special  problems  and  imposed  fresh  burdens  and 
new  urgencies  upon  us.  This  aggression  is  being 
pursued  with  power  and  resourcefulness,  using 
all  available  means,  from  propaganda  to  direct 
military  action.  The  aggression  is  directed  in 
one  form  or  another  against  every  country  in  the 
Far  East  without  exception. 

Part  of  the  answer  to  aggression  in  Asia  must 
be  found  on  a  world-wide  basis,  on  the  restoration 
of  the  balance  of  power  in  favor  of  the  nations 
who  are  willing  to  keep  the  peace.  Our  own  re- 
armament, the  consolidation  and  strengthening  of 
western  Europe,  the  association  of  Germany  and 
Japan  with  the  free  world,  our  Mutual  Security 
Program,  our  resistance  to  aggression  in  Korea 
will  all  have  an  important  cumulative  effect  upon 
the  security  and  well-being  of  Asia.  Communist 
aggression  in  that  area  means  that  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  project  our  own  strength  into  the  Far 
Pacific  in  support  of  peace;  it  means  that  we  must 
encourage  other  free  nations  to  dispose  of  any 
disputes  which  now  separate  them  in  order  that 
they  might  more  readily  combine  for  their  mutual 
protection  against  attack;  it  means  that  we  must 
recognize  a  greater  urgency  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  our  own  historical  relations  with  the  free 
peoples  of  Asia ;  it  means  that  we  must  train  more 
Americans  for  the  task;  it  means  that  we  must 
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open  our  trainin<i  facilities  for  increasing;  num- 
bers of  our  friends  from  across  the  Pacific;  it 
means  that  we  must  more  readily  share  our  own 
resources  with  those  who  are  under  the  shadow 
of  ajrgression;  most  of  all,  it  means  that  we  must 
expose  the  spurious  claim  of  Communist  imperial- 
ism to  be  the  champion  of  Asian  nationalism. 

If  we  are  to  mobilize  the  faith  and  courage 
which  we  shall  need  in  our  relations  with  Asia,  we 
must  understand  that  certain  of  the  material  odds 
are  heavily  against  us.  We  are  trying  to  build; 
the  enemy  is  trying  to  tear  down.  The  building 
is  far  more  difficult  than  is  the  tearing  down.  It 
is  hard  to  organize  a  constitutional  society  of  free 
men ;  it  is  easy  to  impose  a  reign  of  terror.  It  is 
hard  to  build  the  economy  of  a  gi-eat  nation  in 
such  a  way  as  to  lift  the  standards  of  living  of  its 
people  and  to  play  an  appropriate  role  in  tlie  vast 
complex  of  world  economy;  it  is  easy  to  organize 
riots  and  strikes  and  to  burn  down  factories  and 
plantations.  We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  task 
Mhich  the  peoples  of  Asia  have  set  for  themselves 
cannot  be  gained  overnight  and  that  our  eiforts  to 
assist  them  will  show  slow  progress.  We  should 
not  be  discouraged,  therefore,  if  there  are  set-backs 
or  disappointments  or  if  the  job  appears  tough  and 
interminable. 

If  the  material  odds  seem  stacked  against  us, 
these  are  reversed  in  the  moral  and  political  fields. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  try  to  speak  for  the  peoples  of 
Asia,  however  tempting  it  seems  to  many  Ameri- 
cans to  do  so.  If  we  attune  ourselves  to  what  the 
Asians  say  for  themselves,  we  may  gi'adually  im- 
prove our  understanding  of  what  it  is  they  seek. 
We  hear  them  speak  in  countless  meetings  of  in- 
ternational organizations,  in  the  daily  transactions 
of  intergovernmental  business  through  the  chan- 
nels of  diplomacy,  and  through  their  press  and 
radio,  their  speeches,  and  their  books.  From  what 
they  are  saying  about  themselves  and  their  own 
aspirations,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
we  and  they  are  moved  by  common  purposes  and 
common  objectives.  I  believe  that  these  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  those  written  into  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations.  There  is  our  common  ground 
and  there  is  the  basis  of  real  American  interest  in 
the  Far  East,  for  in  that  direction  we  shall  have 
allies  and  not  enemies  across  the  Pacific. 


Sale  of  Military  Equipment 
to  South  Africa 

[Released  to  the  press  Novemher  JO] 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  have 
completed  negotiations  and  exchanged  notes  con- 
cerning the  sale  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  of 
military  equipment  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Program. 

South  Africa  has  been  declared  eligible  to  re- 
ceive from  the  United  States  reimbursable  mili- 


tary a.ssistance  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Negotiations  have 
been  in  progress  for  some  months  regarding  the 
terms  under  which  equipment  will  be  supplied. 


German  Bundestag  Approves 
Exchange  Program  With  U.S. 

[Kilcascd  to  the  ;)n  ,s-.i  Sovemtier  <J] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  No- 
vember 9  that  the  German  Federal  Kepublic  has 
become  the  most  recent  country  to  take  reciprocal 
action  on  the  United  States  Exchange  of  Persons 
Program  with  the  ajijiroval  by  the  (Jcrman 
Bundestag  (lower  houseof  Parliament)  of  a  mo- 
tion inviting  100  leading  persoiuilitics  of  United 
States  public  and  scientific  life  to  be  guests  of 
the  Federal  Kepublic  during  the  fiscal  year  1951- 
52.  The  purpose  of  this  reciprocal  exchange  pro- 
gram will  be  to  acquaint  the  United  States  visitors 
with  the  organization  and  ojieration  of  public, 
political,  and  scientific  institutions  in  Germany. 
The  motion  was  adopted  unanimously  with  the 
exception  of  the  Conununist  members  of  the 
Bundestag.  All  expenses  of  the  United  States 
exchangees  will  be  defrayed  by  the  German  Gov- 
eriunent  under  implementing  legislation  now  in 
the  process  of  being  developed. 

During  the  Bunde.stag  debate  preceding  adop- 
tion of  the  motion,  speakers  of  all  the  major  par- 
ties lauded  the  Cultural  Exchange  Program  as 
one  of  the  most  constructive  and  progressive  proj- 
ects the  United  States  has  ever  undertaken  in  Ger- 
many. Deputy  Gerstemnaier.  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Union,  in  introducing  the  motion,  praised 
United  States  initiative  and  generosity  in  this  re- 
spect and  quoted  detailed  figures  on  the  number 
of  Germans  from  all  walks  of  life  who  have  so  far 
benefited  by  exchange  visits.  He  said  the  sys- 
tematic and  generously-implemented  program  had 
given  many  Germans  the  opportunity  to  adjust 
and  correct  their  erroneous  impressions  about  the 
Unite<_l  States.  In  addition,  exchangees  were  able 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  jiolitical  and  cul- 
tural life  of  the  United  States,  which  would  in 
the  long  run  do  much  to  encourage  and  further 
international  under.standing. 

Furthermore,  Gerstenmaier  declared,  the  Ex- 
change Program  had  proved  "an  eflFective  way 
gradually  to  transform  the  unproductive  rela- 
tionship of  victor  and  vaiHiuished  into  a  partner- 
ship of  equality.''  However,  he  added  that  since 
a  genuine  exchange  program  nnist  be  based  on 
reciprocity,  the  time  had  come  when  the  Federal 
Ke]niblic  should  show  its  good  will  by  ])articipat- 
ing  in  the  progi'am  within  the  limited  means 
available  to  the  Fvderal  (iovernment.  Gersten- 
maier concluded  bv  stating  that  the  Bundestag,  in 
adopting  the  motion  regarding  initiation  of  the 
(Jerman  Exchange  Program,  wished  to  give  equal 
expression  to  its  appreciation  of  United  States  in- 
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itiative  in  this  field  and  to  the  desire  of  the  Fed- 
eral Kepublic  to  take  another  step  forward  on  the 
road  to  genuine  partnership. 

In  addition  to  passing  the  motion  to  invite  100 
United  States  citizens  to  Germany,  the  Bundestag 
has  invited  a  congressional  group  consisting  of 
Senators  Green,  chairman;  Benton,  Humphrey, 
McMahon.  Wiley,  Hickenlooper,  and  Hendrick- 
son;  and  Congressmen  Cox,  O'Toole,  Ellsworth, 
Smith  (Virginia),  Reams,  Judd,  and  Keating  to 
be  the  guests  of  the  German  Government  during 
their  stay  in  Germany  from  November  10  to 
November  15. 

Since  the  Exchange  Program  began  in  1948 
several  hundred  United  States  specialists  and  pro- 
fessors have  gone  to  Germany,  but  the  main  flow 
of  persons  has  been  from  Germany  to  America. 
Over  6,000  Germans  from  almost  every  walk  of 
life  liave  now  come  to  America. 

Further  Military  and  Economic 
Assistance  to  Yugoslavia 

[Released  to  the  press  hy  the  White  House  November  7] 

The  Prcffidenf,  on  Novemher  7,  sent  identical 
letters  to  Richard  B.  Russell^  Chairman^  Gormnit- 
fee  an  Armed  Services,  United  States  Senate; 
James  P.  Richards,  Chairman,  ConnmAttee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  House  of  Representati'ves ,•  Tom, 
Connolly,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, United  States  Senate;  and  Carl  Vincon, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  House 
of  Representatives.    The  text  of  the  letter  follows : 

As  yon  know,  the  United  States  has  for  some 
time  been  supplying  economic  assistance  to  Yugo- 
slavia in  order  to  strengthen  the  defense  capabili- 
ties of  that  country.  Part  of  this  assistance  has 
come  from  funds  appropriated  for  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  on 
each  occasion  when  such  funds  were  to  be  used, 
your  Committee  has  been  notified  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  that  Act. 

Yugoslavia  is  being  subjected  to  continued  and 
increasing  pressure  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites.  Particularly  during  the  past  year,  steps 
have  been  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  augment 
the  size  and  effectiveness  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Soviet  satellites  bordering  on  Yugoslavia.  To 
meet  this  situation,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to 
strengthen  the  Yugoslav  armed  forces  which,  as 
you  know,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  numbers 
and  training,  constitute  a  significant  obstacle  to 
aggression  in  Southeastern  Europe.  Yugoslavia 
has  been  unable  to  manufacture  locally,  or  to  fill 
from  outside  sources,  many  of  its  requirements 
for  military  equipment,  the  situation  has  be- 
come so  acute  as  to  jeopardize  the  combat  effective- 
ness of  the  Yugoslav  armed  forces.  As  a  result, 
tlie  security  interests  of  the  United  States  and  also 
of  the  free  world  now  require  that  we  undertake 
to  provide  military  assistance  to  Yugoslavia. 
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Our  security  interests  also  require  that  we  con- 
tinue to  provide  economic  assistance  to  Yugoslavia 
in  order  to  enable  that  country  to  sustain  and  in- 
crease its  defense  capabilities.  The  extent  of  the 
Yugoslav  defense  effort  has  made  very  heavy  de- 
mands upon  the  country's  resources.  In  addition, 
the  Cominform  economic  blockade  and  last  year's 
serious  drought  have  added  to  the  strain.  With- 
out such  economic  assistance,  essential  production 
in  Yugoslavia  will  be  curtailed  and  the  ability 
of  Yugoslavia  to  defend  itself  will  be  dangerously 
impaired. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  and  in  accordance  with 
Section  101(a)(1)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  I  have  determined  that  Yugoslavia  is  a 
country  which  is  of  direct  importance  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  that  the  in- 
creased ability  of  Yugoslavia  to  defend  itself  is 
important  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  and  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  Militai-y  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  will  be  furnished  to  Yugoslavia 
as  a  result  of  this  determination  in  accordance 
with  concrete  programs  developed  in  terms  of 
materially  increasing  the  ability  of  that  country 
to  defend  itself. 

This  letter  constitutes  the  notification  required 
by  Section  101  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951. 


Administration  of  Mutual  Security  Act 

Text  of  Executive  Order  10300  ' 

Peoviding   fob   the  Administration   of   the   Mutual 
Secueitt  Act  of  1951  and  Related  Statutes 

Sec.  1.  Delegation  of  functions  of  the  President. 

(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section  1  (b)  of 
this  order,  the  functions  conferred  upon  the  President 
by  the  following-designated  laws  are  hereby  delegated 
to  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security :  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  65  Stat.  373  (Public  Law  165,  S2nd  Conjiress, 
approved  October  10,  1951),  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1949,  63  Stat.  714,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
1571-1604),  and  the  act  of  Mav  22,  1947,  Gl  Stat.  103, 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1401-1408). 

(b)  There  are  hereby  excluded  from  the  functions  dele- 
gated by  section  1  (a)  of  this  order : 

(1)  The  functions  conferred  upon  the  President  by 
the  laws  referred  to  in  section  1  (a)  of  this  Executive 
order  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  officers  required 
to  be  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  the  transmittal  of  annual,  semi-annual,  or 
other  periodic  statutory  reports  to  the  Congress,  and  the 
termination  or  withdrawal  of  assistance. 

(2)  The  functions  conferred  upon  the  President  with 
respect  to  findings,  determinations,  certification,  agree- 
ments, or  regulations,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  sections  101, 
202,  302  (a),  or  511,  or  by  the  proviso  of  section  401,  of 
the  said  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  or  by  sections  303, 
402,  and  411  (b)  of  the  said  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  ;  functions  so  conferred  with  re- 
sp<'ct  to  the  transfer  of  funds  under  sections  101  (b), 
303  ( a ) ,  and  513  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 ;  and 
so  much  of  the  functions  so  conferred  by  section  5  of 
the  said  act  of  May  22,  1947,  as  amended,  as  relates  to 
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rules  and  regulations  providing  for  coordination  among 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Government  in  each 
foreign  country  concerned. 

(3)  The  functions  conferred  upon  the  President  by 
sections  502  (c),  503,  507,  and  530  of  the  said  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951  ami  by  sections  407  (b)  (2)  and 
40S  (f)  of  the  said  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of 
1940.  as  amended. 

(e)  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 
to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  laws  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 1  (a)  hereof  shall  be  dei-med  to  be  allocated  to  the 
Director  for  Mutual  Security  without  any  further  action 
by  the  President,  and  the  said  funds  may  be  allocated 
by  the  Director  for  JIutual  Security  to  any  agency,  depart- 
ment, estal)li.shment,  or  wholly-owned  coriioratiou  of  the 
Government  for  obligation  or  expenditure  thereby,  con- 
sistent with  applicable  law,  subject,  however,  to  the  reser- 
vation of  functions  respecting  transfer  of  funds  set  forth 
in  section  1  (b)   (2)  hereof. 

(d)  The  functions  delegated  to  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security  by  this  section  1  shall  be  deemed  to  include 
the  authority  to  redelegate  the  functions  so  delegated. 

See.  2.  l7itemntional  development.  The  administration 
of  programs  under  the  Act  for  International  Develop- 
ment (Title  IV  of  the  act  of  June  5,  1950,  64  Stat.  204,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1.557  et  seq.))  in  accordance  with 
Executive  Order  No.  10159  of  September  S,  1950,  shall  be 
subject  to  coordination,  direction,  and  supervision  by  the 
Director  for  Mutual  Security  in  accordance  with  .section 
.501  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 ;  and  the  said 
Executive  Order  No.  10159  is  amended  accordingly. 

Sec.  3.  Coordination  with  foreign  policii.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security 
shall  establish  and  maintain  arrangements  which  will 
insure  that  the  programs  included  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951  shall  be  carried  out  in  conformity  with  the 
established  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  Interrelationship  of  Director  and  Secretary 
of  Defense,  (a)  Consonant  with  section  501  (a)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  exercise  the  responsibility  and  authority  vested  in 
him  by  section  506  (a)  of  the  said  Act  subject  to  coordina- 
tion, direction,  and  supervision  by  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security. 

lb)  The  Secretary  of  Defen.se  shall  keep  the  Director 
for  Mutual  Security  fully  and  currently  Informed  of  all 
matters,  including  prospective  action,  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  priorities  under  section  506  (b)  and  the 
furnishing  of  military  items  under  section  506  (c)  of  the 
said  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Economic  cooperation,  (a)  December  30,  19.51, 
is  hereby  fixed  as  the  date  on  which  sections  502  (a), 
502  (h)  (2)  and  .504  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951  .shall  take  effect. 

(b)  The  Mutual  Security  Agency  is  hereby  designated 
as  the  agency  responsible  for  liquidating  any  outstand- 
ing affairs  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
which  are  now  or  hereafter  required  to  be  discontinued 
by  law ;  and  the  said  Agency  shall  he  deemed  to  be  the 
successor  of  the  said  Administration  in  all  respects,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951. 

Sec.  6.  Transfer  of  personnel,  property,  records,  and 
funds.  So  much  of  the  i)ersonnel,  records,  property,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  of  the  Department  of  State  as  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  determines  to  relate  to  func- 
tions under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  the  said  act  of  May  22,  1947,  and  to  be 
required  by  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  for  the 
performance  of  his  functions  hereunder  shall  be  trans- 
ferreii  to  the  Director  for  Mutual  Security. 

Sec.  7.  Prior  orders,  (a)  Effective  as  of  the  date  fixed 
in  section  5  (a)  hereof,  with  respect  to  provisions  then 
in  force,  and  except  as  may  be  inappropriate,  references 
in  prior  Executive  orders  to  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration,  the  Administration  for  Economic  Co- 
operation, and  the  United  States  Special  Representative 
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for  (or  in)  Europe,  are  amended  to  refer  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency,  tlie  Director  for  Mutual  Security,  and 
the  Special  Representative  in  Europe  (provided  for  in 
section  .504  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951), 
respectively. 

(b)  To  the  extent  that  any  provision  of  any  prior 
Executive  order  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
order,  the  latter  shall  control  and  such  prior  provision 
is  amended  accordingly. 

(c)  All  orders,  regulations,  rulings,  certificates,  direc- 
tives, agreements,  contracts,  delegations,  and  other  actions 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  other  establishment  or 
ollicer  of  the  Government  relating  to  any  function  or  under 
any  authority  continued  in  effect  l)y  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951  shall  remain  in  effect  except  as  they  are  in- 
consistent herewith  or  are  hereafter  amended  or  revoked 
under  proper  authority. 

(d)  Executive  Order  No.  10099  of  January  27,  1950,  is 
hereby  revoked.  The  International  Security  Affairs 
Committee  (approved  by  tlie  President  December  19, 1950) 
is  heiel)y  terminated.  The  provisions  of  tlie  identical 
letters  of  the  President  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Administrator  for  Economic  Cooperation 
on  April  5, 1951,  are  hereby  revoked. 

Sec.  S,  Definitions.  As  used  in  this  order  the  term 
"functicms''  embraces  duties,  [jowers,  responsibilities,  au- 
thority, and  discretion. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
The  White  House, 
November  1, 1951. 


Charges  of  Newsprint  Shipments 
to  Leftist  Papers  Refuted 

[Released  to  the  press  Novcmher  11] 

In  answer  to  inquines  regarding  distribution  of 
department  of  State  issued  the  fol- 


newspri7it,  theDep^ ,  

levying  statement  on  November  11 : 

Recently  there  appeared  in  certain  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  a  story  that  Eugene  Pulliam, 
publi.sher  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  News, 
stated  on  October  ^)1  that  the  State  Department 
has  helped  leftist  pai)ers  in  foreigni  countries  get 
American  newsprint  in  preference  to  papers 
friendly  to  the  United  States. 

Text  of  the  story  carried  by  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une i)ress  service,  dateliued  Indianapolis,  Novem- 
ber 1,  follows: 

"The  Stale  Department  is  guilty  of  an  effort  at  pure 
appeasement."  PulllMiu  declared,  "and  it  didn't  do  any 
good.  It  dill  sliake  the  faltli  of  the  papers  that  are  try- 
ing to  be  our  frientls." 

Profligate  spending  by  the  Bk!ononiic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration was  condemned  h.v  Pulliam,  who  recently 
returnee!  from  a  trip  around  the  world.  He  had  been  in 
61  foreign  countries  in  4  years. 

Pulliam  said  leftist  papers  have  been  favored  In  India, 
Pakistan,  Turkey,  and  Italy,  that  he  had  been  told  the 
same  conditions  exist  in  Beirut  (Lebanon),  and  Cairo 
altho  he  Imdn't  visited  there  cm  his  last  trip. 

"In  one  case,  an  out  and  out  Communist  paiier  got  news- 
print with  State  Department  help,"  Pulliam  said.  "Others 
were  left-wing  sheets  subsidized  by  political  parties." 
The  i)ul)lislier  declined  to  name  individual  papers,  saying 
there  might  be  retaliation  l>y  the  State  Department. 

Pulliam  said  the  only  conceivable  motive  would  be  that 
the  State  Department  was  trying  to  get  the  leftist  sheets 
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to  ease  up  on  criticism.     Any  such  results  would  last  for 
only  a  few  months,  he  added. 

These  allegations  are  entirely  without  founda- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  State  sliips  no  newsprint 
overseas  except  the  small  quantities  required  for 
its  own  information  activities.  All  international 
allocations  are  arranged  by  the  14-nation  Pulp 
and  Paper  Committee  of  the  International  Mate- 
rials Conference  of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
member. 

The  United  States  delegate  to  the  Committee 
represents  the  Government  as  a  whole,  not  any 
single  agency. 

Four  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  article, 
Turkey,  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Lebanon  have  received 
no  allocations  of  newsprint  at  all. 

A  lot  of  450  metric  tons  has  been  allocated  to 
Pakistan  but  has  not  yet  been  received. 

An  allocation  of  '2,250  metric  tons  has  been  made 
to  India,  but  the  cargo  has  not  yet  been  shipped. 

Allocations  made  by  the  Committee  have  been 
designed  to  provide  minimum  requirements  of 
newsprint  for  the  press  in  countries  of  the  free 
world  where  great  shortages  have  created  emer- 
gencies. All  allocations  are  made  to  the  countries 
concerned  and  not  to  individual  newspapers.  In 
eacli  case  tlie  government  of  tlie  recipient  country 
has  responsibility  for  distribution  of  the  news- 
print in  accordance  with  its  own  practices.  News- 
print for  these  allocations  is  made  available  by 
cooperation  of  North  American  publishers  and 
producers  of  newsprint,  and  the  Governments  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Since  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Committee  of  the  In- 
ternational Materials  Conference  was  organized 
on  April  30, 1951,  it  has  allocated  a  total  of  27,500 
metric  tons  of  newsprint  to  the  following  coun- 
tries: Brazil,  Chile,  Dominican  Republic,  France, 
Germany,  Indonesia,  Nicaragua,  Spain,  Uruguay, 
Yugoslavia,  Greece,  India,  Malaya,  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines,  and  Singapore. 

The  14  members  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
mittee are  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Canada,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Norway. 
Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States. 


Proclamation  Issued  Amending 
Tariff  on  Chamois  Leather 

On  October  22  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  the  President  issued  a  proclamation 
withdrawing,  as  of  the  close  of  business  November 
19,  1951,  a  reduction  in  the  U.S.  taritl'  on  chamois 
leather,  partly  finished  or  finished,  which  was  in- 
cluded in  Schedule  XX  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Taritls  and  Trade  as  a  concession  negotiated  by 
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the  ITnited  States  at  Torquay.^  The  effect  of  this 
withdrawal  will  be  to  return  the  duty  on  chamois 
leather  from  10  percent  ad  valorem  to  15  percent 
ad  valorem,  the  rate  established  under  the  general 
agreement  in  the  1947  negotiations  at  Geneva. 

No  U.S.  concession  on  chamois  leather  was  nego- 
tiated at  Torquay,  but  the  item  was  not  specifically 
excluded  from  the  consolidated  schedule  of  U.S. 
concessions  there.  Chamois  leather  is  covered  by 
paragraph  1530  (c)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  The 
description  of  the  subitem  as  published  in  Schedule 
XX  was  as  follows:  "Leather  .  .  .  made  from 
goat,  kid,  lamb,  or  sheep  skins  (except  garment 
and  glove  leather) ."  This  description  is  now  mod- 
ified to  read :  "Leather  .  .  .  made  from  goat, 
kid,  lamb,  or  sheep  skins  (except  chamois,  garment, 
and  glove  leather).'" 


Export- Import  Bank  Loans 

Colombia:  Raw  Cotton  Shipments 

The  Export-Import  Bank  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 1  that  it  had  authorized  a  credit  of  up  to  20 
million  dollars  to  finance  shipments  of  U.S.  raw 
cotton  to  Colombia. 

The  credit  is  extended  to  Banco  de  la  Repiiblica, 
Bogota,  or  such  Colombian  commercial  banks  as 
are  designated  by  it,  provided  that  the  obligations 
of  such  commercial  banks  are  unconditionally 
guaranteed  by  the  Banco  de  la  Repiiblica. 

Terms  of  the  credit  require  repayment  in  not  to 
exceed  15  months  from  the  dates  of  the  drafts  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  2%  percent  per  annum  pay- 
able semiannually. 


Bolivia:  Tungsten  Production 

The  Export^Import  Bank  of  Washington  on 
November  2  announced  approval  of  a  loan  of  1 
million  dollars  to  Mauricio  Hochschild  SAMI 
(Sociedad  Anonima  Minera  Industrial)  to  assist 
in  financing  the  expansion  of  the  production  of 
tungsten  from  the  Bolsa  Negra  mine  in  Bolivia 
east  of  La  Paz  in  the  Mururata  and  Lillemaina 
mountains. 

The  operators  of  the  mine  have  contracted  to 
sell  to  the  U.S.  Emergency  Procurement  Service 
the  tungsten  to  be  produced  by  the  mine  from 
January  1952  to  December  1956,  which  will  in- 
crease significantly  the  U.S.  supply  of  this  stra- 
tegic commodity. 

The  terms  of  the  credit  require  repayment  of 
principal  in  four  annual  installments  begiiining 
in  January  1953  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  5 
percent  per  amium  on  outstanding  balances 
payable  semiannually. 


'  For  text  of  the  President's  proclamation,  see  16  Fed. 
Reg.,  10763;  also  Department  of  State  press  release  954 
of  Oct.  22. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Actions  Taken  on  Strengthening  Administration  of  GATT 


CONTRACTING  PARTIES  END  SIXTH  SESSION 

[Released  to  the  press  October  30] 

The  34  countries  which  are  contracting  parties 
to  the  General  A<>Teement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
ended  tlieir  sixtli  session  on  October  26  at  Geneva, 
Switzerhind,  after  taking  decisions  on  some  of 
the  most  important  questions  that  have  arisen 
during  the  4  yeai-s  of  operation  of  the  agreement. 
The  session,  having  opened  on  September  17,  lasted 
approximately  6  weeks. 

Among  the  most  significant  actions  taken  were : 

(1)  A  move  to  strengthen  and  improve  adminis- 
tration of  tlie  agreement  by  establishing  an  ad  hoe 
committee  to  handle  urgent  business  arising  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  seventh  sessions; 

(2)  Adoption  of  measures  designed  to  make  the 
agreement  more  workable  by  providing  procedures 
for  conducting  tariff  negotiations  without  con- 
vening full  scale  conferences  of  all  contracting 
parties; 

(3)  Preparation  of  a  draft  international  con- 
vention to  facilitate  the  importation  of  commercial 
samples  and  advertising  material,  as  well  as  draft 
recommendations  on  documentary  requirements 
for  importation  of  goods  and  on  consular  formali- 
ties, whicli  recommendations,  if  adopted  by  gov- 
srnments,  will  represent  important  practical  steps 
toward  realizing  the  objectives  of  the  agreement; 

(4)  Consideration  of  disputes  arising  under  the 
)peration  of  the  agreement,  including  the  gi-anting 
3f  tlie  United  States  request  for  suspension  of 
;he  obligations  between  the  United  States  and 
: Czechoslovakia,^  hearing  complaints  against  Bel- 
,:iaii  restrictions  on  imports  of  goods  from  the  dol- 

ar  areas,  and  hearing  complaints  against  United 
States  restrictions  on  imports  of  certain  dairy 
products; 

(5)  Preparation  and  publication  of  a  report  on 
luaiititative  lestrictions  and  discriminations 
uaiiitained  for  balance-of-payments  reasons. 


'  r.ci.i.ETi.N  of  Oct.  15,  19."j1,  p.  622. 


During  the  course  of  the  sixtli  session  four  gov- 
ernments— tlie  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Peru,  Turkey,  and  Austria — wliich  liad  negotiated 
for  accession  to  the  agreement  at  Torquay  last 
winter,  becanie  contracting  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment, following  their  signature  of  the  Torquay 
protocol  to  the  agreement.  The  34  countries  which 
are  now  contracting  pai-tics  are  Australia,  Aus- 
tria, Belgium.  Brazil.  Burma,  Canada,  Ceylon, 
Chile,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Demuark,  Domini- 
can Republic,  Federal  Republic  of  (iermany,  Fin- 
land, France,  Greece,  Haiti,  India,  Indonesia, 
Italy,  Liberia,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands.  \ew 
Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway.  Pakistan,  Peru, 
Southern  Rhodesia,  Sweden,  Turkey,  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States.  The  Govermnents  of  Korea,  the 
Philippines,  and  Uruguay,  which  have  negotiated 
but  have  not  yet  taken  the  final  steps  necessary  to 
become  contracting  parties,  were  represented  at 
tite  session  by  observers.  Nine  other  Govern- 
ments— Bolivia,  Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Japan,  Mex- 
ico, Switzerland,  Syria,  Venezuela,  and  Yugo- 
slavia were  also  represented  by  observers,  as  were 
five  international  organizations — the  United  Na- 
tions, the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  Or- 
ganization for  Euroi)ean  Economic  Cooperation, 
the  International  Labor  Organization,  and  the 
European  Customs  Union  Study  Group. 

The  Torquay  protocol  to  the  ( Jeneral  Agreement 
set  October  21,  1951,  as  the  deadline  for  its  signa- 
ture by  contracting  jiai'ties  and  by  governments 
which  negotiated  at  Torquay  for  accession  to  the 
agreement.  At  the  sixth  session  the  contracting 
parties  extended  this  deadline  to  December  31, 
1951,  for  Brazil,  Denmark,  and  the  United  King- 
dom ;  to  March  31.  1952  for  Korea ;  and  to  May  22, 
1952  for  the  Philipi)ines,  Uruguay,  which  nego- 
tiated both  at  Annecy  and  at  Torqua}'.  but  which 
has  not  yet  signed  either  the  Annecy  or  the  Tor- 
quay protocol,  was  granted  to  April  30,  1952,  to 
sign  both. 


Vovember   J9,   1957 
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More   Effective  Administration  of  Agreement 

Acting  upon  a  proposal  made  by  Canada  at  the 
last  session  for  a  permanent  committee  to  in- 
sure more  eifective  administration  of  the  General 
Agreement,  the  contracting  parties  established,  for 
the  period  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  sessions, 
an  ad  hoc  committee  for  agenda  and  interses- 
sional  business.  The  committee  will  consist  of 
representatives  from  15  contracting  parties,  with 
the  chairman  of  the  contracting  parties  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  The  committee  is  to  meet 
several  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  next  ses- 
sion, tentatively  scheduled  for  early  June,  to  do 
preparatory  work  on  the  agenda.  It  will  also 
meet  as  necessary  to  consider  unforeseen  urgent 
matters  arising  between  the  two  sessions. 

Another  measure  designed  to  make  the  General 
Agreement  more  workable  is  a  flexible  procedure 
for  conducting  tariff  negotiations  among  contract- 
ing parties  and  with  countries  desiring  to  accede 
to  the  agreement,  without  convoking  full  scale 
tariff  conferences  of  the  Geneva-Annecy-Torquay 

The  problem  of  disparities  in  the  levels  of 
European  tariffs,  raised  eai'lier  at  Torquay,  was 
again  discussed  at  this  session.  An  intersessional 
working  party,  previously  set  up  to  study  this 
problem,  was  continued  and  was  charged  with  the 
hroader  task  of  studying  proposals  designed  to 
reduce  tariffs  generally  on  a  world-wide  basis. 

Relaxation  of  Barriers  on  Commercial  Samples 
and  Advertising 

Acting  on  requests  of  the  International  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  the  contracting 
parties  approved  for  circulation  among  govern- 
ments a  draft  international  convention  designed 
to  facilitate  importation  of  commercial  samples 
and  advertising  material.  Also  approved  were 
two  draft  recommendations,  one  on  documentary 
requirements  for  importation  of  goods  and  the 
otlier  on  consular  formalities.  Widespread  adop- 
tion of  uniform  regulations  governing  importa- 
tion of  samples  and  advertising  material,  and  the 
elimination  or  simplification  of  documentary  re- 
quirements and  consular  formalities  in  connection 
with  movement  of  goods  will  help  to  reduce  "in- 
visible barriers"  to  trade. 

The  draft  convention  is  based  in  part  on  a  sim- 
ilar convention  drawn  up  in  1935.  It  provides  for 
duty-free  entry  of  samples  having  negligible 
value  and  of  advertising  matter.  For  valuable 
samples  it  provides  for  temporary  duty-free  entry. 
It  is  expected  that  the  comments  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  and  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  be  circulated  before  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  contracting  parties  and  that  revisions 
made  necessary  in  the  light  of  these  comments  will 
be  made  at  the  seventh  session  when  the  conven- 
tion will  be  opened  for  signature. 


U.S.-Czecli  Obligations  Suspended 

Upon  the  request  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment the  contracting  parties,  on  September  27, 
adopted  a  declaration  that  the  United  States  and 
Czechoslovakia  would  be  free  to  suspend  the 
obligations  of  the  General  Agreement  with  re- 
gard to  each  other.  Measures  taken  by  either 
Government  under  the  declaration  would  not, 
however,  in  any  way  modify  the  obligations  of 
that  Government  to  other  contracting  parties  to 
the  agreement.  The  United  States  had  informed 
the  other  contracting  parties,  before  the  present 
session,  that  it  would  seek  such  action.  The 
United  States  asked  that  the  contracting  parties 
recognize  the  general  deterioration  of  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  and  the  fact  that  the 
situation  made  it  impossible  to  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  General  Agreement. 

On  September  29  the  United  States  delegation 
informed  the  contracting  parties  that  the  United 
States  invoked  its  right  under  the  declaration  and 
suspended,  immediately,  United  States  obligations 
with  respect  to  Czechoslovakia  under  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement.  On  October  2  the  United  States 
Government  announced  that,  after  November  1, 
the  United  States  concessions  made  in  trade  agree- 
ments would  be  suspended  with  regard  to  imports 
from  Czechoslovakia.*  On  October  25  the  Czech 
Government  announced  its  intention  to  increase 
its  tariffs  on  United  States  goods  on  and  after 
November  1. 

Since  the  Czech  Government  had  earlier  refused 
to  accept  the  validity  of  the  declaration  by  the  con- 
tracting parties,  it  sought  their  consent  to  this  ac- 
tion on  other  grounds.  The  contracting  parties 
recorded  their  view  that  the  earlier  declaration 
had  authorized  the  action  proposed  by  the  Czech 
Government  and  did  not  consider  the  new  Czech 
proposal. 


Complaints  Against  U.S.  Import  Restrictions 

The  delegations  of  the  Netherlands,  Denmark, 
Italy,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Australia,  France, 
Canada,  and  Finland  entered  complaints  that  the 
quantitative  restrictions  on  importation  of  certain 
dairy  products  into  the  United  States,  which  this 
Government  has  imposed  under  section  104  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  had  caused  them 
injury  and  had  nullified  benefits  granted  to  them 
under  the  General  Agreement.  They,  along  with 
other  delegations,  considered  this  a  serious  viola- 
tion of  the  agreement  and  urged  the  United  States 
to  take  prompt  and  effective  action. 

The  United  States  delegation  pointed  out  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  vigorously  urging  repeal  of  this  sec- 
tion and  asked  the  contracting  parties  to  allow 
a  reasonable  time  for  completion  of  congressional 
consideration  of  the  matter  before  taking  action. 


'■  ihid.,  I).  (;i.'i. 
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When  the  contracting  parties  adjourned  on  Octo- 
ber 26  they  noted  (1)  that  the  concessions  granted 
by  the  United  States  to  several  contracting  parties 
had  been  nullified;  (2)  that  the  circumstances  are 
serious  enough  to  justify  a  number  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  in  withdrawing  concessions  which  they 
had  granted  to  the  United  States;  and  (8)  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment intended  to  seek  repeal  of  section  104. 
Without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  any  contracting 
party  to  seek  redress,  the  contracting  parties  ad- 
vised those  countries  affected  to  wait  a  reasonable 
time  for  the  situation  to  be  rectified  through  the 
repeal  of  section  104  and  asked  the  United  States 
Government  to  report,  not  later  than  the  opening 
of  the  seventh  session,  on  the  action  it  takes. 


Belgian  Restrictions  on  Dollar  Imports 

Xear  the  close  of  the  session  the  Belgian  dele- 
gation described  the  measures,  including  restric- 
tions on  importation  of  goods  from  the  dollar  area, 
which  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union  has 
taken  in  order  to  reduce  its  extension  of  credits  to 
the  countries  in  the  European  Payments  Union. 
The  delegation  asserted  that  continued  extension 
of  such  credits  would  jeopardize  the  financial 
health  of  Belgium  and  pointed  out  that  the  restric- 
tions on  imports  from  the  dollar  area  were  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  whole  program  designed  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

The  United  States  and  Canadian  delegations  ex- 
pressed great  concern  over  the  action,  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  effect  on  imports  from  their  countries 
but  also  because  of  the  effect  it  might  have  on 
future  development  of  the  General  Agreement. 
One  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  agreement  is 
that  restrictions  of  this  kind  are  justified  only 
wjien  the  balance-of-payments  position  of  the 
country  imposing  them  is  unsatisfactory,  whereas 
Belgium  had  made  no  attempt  to  justify  its  re- 
strictions on  this  basis. 

In  summarizing  the  situation,  the  chairman 
]iointed  out  that  although  Belgium  considers  that 
it  is  acting  within  the  terms  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment, the  United  States  and  Canada  feel  that  Bel- 
gium has  departed  from  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement.  Although  any  government  holding 
that  view  may  initiate  proceedings  for  redress,  the 
chairman  urged  that  countries  in  position  to  exer- 
cise that  riglit  give  the  matter  careful  considera- 
tion before  doing  so.  He  suggested  that  the  con- 
( racting  parties  note  the  various  statements  and 
111  it  pursue  the  matter  further  at  this  session,  in 
\'ii'w  of  the  Belgium  statement  that  the  Belgo- 
Luxemburg  Economic  Union  is  not  altering  the 
t'imdamentals  of  its  economic  policy,  that  it  in- 
tends to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment, and  that  tlie  dollar  restrictions  may  be  re- 
moved in  the  near  future. 


Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions 

On  the  basis  of  replies  received  from  a  ques- 
tionaire  on  import  restrictions  applied  for  bal- 
ancp-of-payment  reasons  and  the  discriminatory 
ai^plication  of  such  restrictions,  the  contracting 
parties  prepared  a  report  reviewing  the  quanti- 
tative-controls situation.  Twenty-three  countries 
rejiorted  that  they  are  applying  restrictions  to 
redress  their  balance-of-payments  difficulties. 
Nine  reported  that  they  have  no  such  import  re- 
strictions in  effect,  and  two  did  not  report. 

The  report  of  the  contracting  parties  concludes 
that  widespread  improvement  in  balance-of-pay- 
ment  and  reserve  positions  noted  in  1950  has  con- 
tinued in  1951,  although  some  important  countries 
are  currently  experiencing  difficulties.  Although 
it  is  evident  that  not  all  countries  can  move  at  the 
same  pace,  the  report  concludes  that  a  number  of 
them  should  now  be  able  to  take  definite  steps 
toward  further  relaxation  of  restrictions  and  re- 
duction of  discrimination.  The  contracting  par- 
ties also  made  preparations  for  the  third  annual 
report  on  discriminatory  application  of  quantita- 
tive restrictions  and  developed  procedures  for  con- 
sultations in  March  1952  in  cooperation  with  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  with  those  countries 
still  applying  such  restrictions.  International 
Monetary  Fund  reports  on  exchange  restrictions 
in  Haiti  and  in  Indonesia  in  1951  were  accepted 
by  the  contracting  parties,  who  also  requested  the 
Fund  to  supply  the  same  assistance  in  1952  if  these 
two  countries  continue  to  have  special  exchange 
agreements  with  the  contracting  parties.  It  was 
agreed  that  Burma  should  have  until  the  opening 
of  the  seventh  session  to  become  a  member  of  the 
International  ]Monetary  Fund  or  to  enter  into  a 
special  exchange  agreement  with  the  contracting 
parties. 


Summary  of  Further  Actions 

The  contracting  parties  approved  a  report  from 
an  intersessional  working  party  which  had  found 
no  conclusive  evidence  that  the  United  States  had 
violated  the  General  Agi-ecment  in  withdrawing 
certain  concessions  on  women's  fur  felt  hats  under 
the  "escape  clause"  provision  in  article  XIX  of 
the  agreement.  The  report  recommended  that  the 
United  States  Government  keep  the  matter  under 
review  and  be  prepared  to  consider  restoring  the 
concessions,  in  part  or  in  whole,  if  it  is  found  no 
longer  necessary  to  withhold  them.  The  United 
States  delegation  pointed  out  that  steps  have  al- 
ready been  taken  in  the  United  States  to  keep  the 
matter  under  constant  review  as  suggested  in  the 
report. 

Exceptions  provided  for  under  article  XX  (II) 
of  the  General  Agreement  permit  contracting  par- 
ties to  maintain,  until  January  1,  1951,  certain  im- 
port or  export  control  measures  justified  by  short- 
supply,  price-control,  or  surplus  conditions,  which 
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controls  would  otherwise  be  contrary  to  the  agree- 
ment. The  January  1,  1951,  time  limit  had  al- 
ready been  extended  at  the  fifth  session  to  Janu- 
ary 1, 1952,  and  was  further  extended,  at  the  sixth 
session,  to  January  1,  1954. 

Haiti  withdrew  its  application  of  September  3, 
1951,  under  article  XXIII  of  the  agreement,  for 
compensation  from  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  concessions  on  two  items  which  the  United 
States  had  withdrawn  as  a  result  of  the  with- 
drawal of  China  from  the  General  Agreement. 
Haiti  had  complained  that  these  withdrawals  had 
resulted  in  impairments  of  benefits  to  which  it 
was  entitled  under  the  agreement.  At  the  same 
time,  the  United  States  and  Haiti  agreed  to  con- 
sider, after  the  sixth  session,  whether  they  might 
hold  tariff  negotiations  under  the  newly  adopted 
procedure  for  such  negotiations  between  sessions. 

The  contracting  parties  granted  a  Liberian  re- 
quest for  authorization  to  renegotiate  certain 
Liberian  concessions  with  the  United  States,  the 
Benelux  countries,  and  France.  The  authoriza- 
tion was  granted  on  condition  that  further  in- 
vestigation reveals  the  necessity  for  such  negotia- 
tions. 

France  "withdrew,  for  the  present,  a  request  for 
authorization  to  negotiate  with  the  United  States 
adjustments  in  certain  concessions  negotiated  at 
Geneva  on  various  items  in  the  tariff  of  French 
West  Africa.  The  contracting  parties  also  agreed 
to  authorize  Italy  to  continue  special  customs 
treatment  of  certain  Libyan  products  imported 
into  Italy,  pending  final  consideration  of  the 
question  at  the  seventh  session. 

Problems  connected  with  the  United  Kingdom 
purchase  tax  and  certain  Brazilian  internal  taxes, 
which  had  been  discussed  at  ])revious  meetings, 
were  reported  on  at  the  sixth  session  and  re- 
tained on  the  agenda  for  the  seventh.  Meanwhile, 
the  United  Kingdom  delegation  stated  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  its  Government  to  eliminate  the 
discriminatory  aspects  of  its  purchase  tax  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  contracting  parties  approved  Nicaragua's 
entry  into  a  free-trade  area  with  El  Salvador  and 
received  a  report  on  the  customs  union  between 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

Various  administrative  matters,  including  ap- 
proval of  the  budget,  publication  of  documents, 
and  publication  of  a  third  progress  report  on  the 
operation  of  the  General  Agreement,  were  dealt 
with. 


Protocols  Opened  for  Signature 

At  the  close  of  the  session  two  protocols,  relat- 
ing to  the  schedules  of  concessions  annexed  to  the 
General  Agreement,  were  opened  for  signature 
by  the  contracting  parties. 

One  provides  for  incorporation  into  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  of    (1)    the  results  of  certain 


negotiations  which  were  begun  at  the  Torquay 
Tariff  Conference  but  were  not  completed  by  the 
end  of  that  conference;  (2)  certain  modifications 
made  by  earlier  decisions  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties or  by  consultations  under  agreed-to  pro- 
cedure; (3)  transposition  of  the  Geneva  and  An- 
necy  schedules  of  concessions  made  by  the  United 
Kingdom  (schedule  XIX)  into  the  tariff  nomen- 
clature adopted  at  Brussels  in  1950  by  the  Euro- 
pean Customs  Union  Study  Group;  and  (4)  cer- 
tain rectifications,  of  a  nonsubstantive  character, 
in  several  schedules. 

The  other  protocol  provides  for  incorporation 
into  the  General  Agreement  of  concessions  ex- 
changed between  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  negotia- 
tions between  those  countries  which  were  con- 
cluded in  August  1950. 


Signatures  to  Torquay  Protocol 

ITALY 

[Released  to  the  press  OetoT)er  22} 

The  Dejjartment  of  State  has  been  informed  that 
on  October  18,  1951,  the  Government  of  Italy 
signed  the  Torquay  Protocol  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Gatt)  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations  in  New  York.  The 
{provisions  of  the  protocol  tariff  concessions,  which 
were  initially  negotiated  between  the  United  States 
and  Italy  but  which  have  been  withheld  pending 
Italy's  signature,  will  become  effective  on  Novem- 
ber 17,  30  days  after  Italy's  signature. 

The  scope  of  U.S.  negotiations  with  Italy  at 
Torquay  was  limited  because  the  two  countries  had 
concluded  much  more  extensive  negotiations  at 
Annecy,  France,  in  1949.^  The  concessions  ex- 
changed at  Torquay,  however,  supplement  those 
previously  negotiated  at  Annecy  and  should  there- 
fore be  considered  as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive 
whole.  Well  over  one-half  of  the  total  trade  be- 
tween tlie  two  countries  is  now  covered  by  conces- 
sions which  they  have  made  under  the  Gatt  at 
Torquay  and  previous  tariff  negotiations. 

At  Torquay,  Italy  granted  new  reductions  in 
duties  or  bindings  of  existing  duties  against  in- 
crease on  various  agricultural  and  industrial  prod- 
ucts imported  into  Italy  from  this  country. 
Concessions  items  of  pi-incipal  interest  to  U.S.  ex- 
porters include  soya  beans,  raw  cotton,  bovine  pat- 
ent leather,  industrial  furnaces,  and  a  wide  variety 
of  machines,  especially  typesetting  and  typecast- 
ing machines. 

In  negotiations  with  other  countries  at  Torquay, 
Italy  granted  concessions  on  many  items  in  which 
U.S.  exporters  have  an  interest,  and  these  conces- 

'  Bulletin  of  Apr.  24,  1949,  p.  520. 
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sions  will  apply  to  imports  from  the  United  States. 
Some  of  the  most  important  of  these  items  are 
processed  milk,  lard,  meat  extract,  and  certain 
canned  vegetables.  Xumerons  industrial  products 
which  the  United  States  customarily  exports  to 
Italy  are  also  covered  by  these  concessions  to  other 
countries. 

The  principal  U.S.  concessions  initially  negoti- 
ated with  Italy  at  Torquay  were  reductions  in  U.S. 
duties  on  various  types  of  cheese,  earthenware  art 
pottery,  straw  hats  and  hat  bodies,  cotton  vel- 
veteens, various  silk  products,  and  Marsala  wines. 

INDONESIA 

[Released  to  the  press  October  22] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed 
that  on  October  19,  1951,  the  Government  of  Indo- 
nesia signed  the  Torquay  Protocol  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  at  the  headquar- 
I  ters  of  the  United  Nations  in  New  York.  Conces- 
sions which  were  initially  negotiated  between  the 
United  States  and  Indonesia  at  Torquay  and 
which  have  heretofore  been  withheld,  will  become 
effective  November  18. 

At  Geneva  in  1947  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment negotiated  tariff  concessions  under  the  Gen- 
'  eral  Agreement  on  behalf  of  Indonesia,  which 
became  a  contracting  party  to  the  agreement  in  its 
own  name  by  action  of  the  contracting  parties  in 
1950.  At  Torquay,  Indonesia,  for  the  first  time, 
negotiated  in  its  own  name. 

Concessions  exchanged  between  the  United 
States  and  Indonesia  at  Torquay  supplement  those 
which  had  been  negotiated  at  Geneva  in  1947. 

In  initial  negotiations  with  the  United  States 
at  Torquay,  Indonesia  granted  bindings  against 
increase  of  its  existing  nominal  duties  on  a  variety 
of  hand  and  machine  tools,  pumps,  and  certain  ma- 
cliine  parts.  Indonesian  concessions  to  other  coun- 
tries  on  agricultural  implements  and  certain  other 
machines  are  of  benefit  to  American  exporters. 

.Vt  (ieneva,  in  initial  negotiations  with  Indo- 
nesia, the  United  States  reduced  its  duties  on 
patchouli  and  cajeput  oils  and  on  miscellaneous 
,  manufactured  products,  as  well  as  leducing  the 
import  excise  tax  on  kapok  seed. 
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Appointments 

Bruce  JIcDiiniel  as  ilirect<ir  of  technical  c<M)i»'iiiti(in  for 
Israel. 

William  E.  Warne  as  director  of  the  United  States 
technical  and  economic  aid  program  for  Iran,  with  the 
personal  rank  of  Minister. 
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Washington  and  Vienna 
Raised  to  Embassy  Rank 

[Released  to  the  press  Norcmber  12] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  announced  on 
November  12  that  the  United  States  of  America 
and  tlie  Republic  of  Austria  have  nuitually  agreed 
to  raise  their  respective  missions  in  Vienna  and 
Washington  from  Legations  to  Embassies.' 

In  his  note  to  the  Austrian  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton, the  Acting  Secretary  said  : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  happy  to  talie 
this  step  as  additional  recognition  of  Austria  as  a  member 
of  the  community  of  nations,  despite  the  continued  pres- 
ence on  her  soil  of  forces  of  the  occu|).vinK  p(jwers.  Ttie 
(Jovernment  of  the  United  States  will  continue  its  efforts 
to  conclude  a  treaty  providing  for  the  with  Iruwal  of  tliese 
forces.  It  is  the  constant  hope  of  this  Government  that 
Austria's  full  freedom  and  indei)endence  may  be  restored 
as  promised  in  the  Moscow  Declaration.  Tliere  are  few 
requirements  essential  to  a  settlement  and  Austria  could 
be  granted  her  full  freedom  and  indeiiendence  were  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  willing  to  abide  by  its 
promise  made  in  the  Moscow  Declaration. 


'  It  is  anticipated  that  Dr.  Lurtwig  Kleinwaechter,  Aus- 
trian Mini.ster  to  the  United  States,  will  Ije  appointetl 
his  Government's  tirst  Ambas.sador  and  that  Walter  J. 
Donnelly,  the  present  U.S.  Minister  to  Austria,  will  be 
made  Ambassador  to  that  cotmtry.  Mr.  Donnelly  already 
hold.s  the  personal  rank  of  Ambassador. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[November  8-14,  1951] 

General  Assembly 

General  Debate— The  Assembly's  annual  gen- 
eral debate  began  on  November  8  with  major  policy 
statements  by  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
Brazil  and  the  Netherlands  also  spoke  November 
8,  and  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Cuba,  Haiti  and 
Honduras  made  their  views  known  November  9. 
Nine  nations — the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
Chile,  China,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Iraq,  Greece  and 
Poland — addressed  the  Assembly  November  12. 
Speakers  on  November  14  were  India,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Colombia,  Uruguay,  Pakistan,  Para- 
guay, South  Africa,  Ecuador,  Iran,  El  Salvador, 
and  Panama.  Approximately  20  countries  remain 
inscribed  on  the  speakers'  list,  which  has  been 
closed. 

In  his  statement  (text  contained  in  this  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  ) ,  Secretary  Acheson  commented  in 
some  detail  on  the  free  nation's  great  constructive 
accomplishments  of  the  past  5  years  "and  those 
which  lie  before  us."  After  mentioning  several 
areas — including  Korea,  Austria,  and  Italian 
membership — in  which  the  Soviet  Union  could 
demonstrate  its  desire  for  peace  if  it  chose  to  do 
so,  he  declared  "The  Soviet  Union  has  talked  a 
great  deal  about  peace,  but  when  it  comes  to 
achieving  peace  through  deeds,  or  to  uniting  for 
peace,  they  obstruct.  They  call  for  a  new  five- 
power  peace  pact,  but  refuse  to  carry  out  our  60- 
power  peace  pact — the  Charter."  Mr.  Acheson 
also  reviewed  the  essential  elements  of  the  three- 
power  disarmament  proposals — proposals  which 
he  firmly  believed  could  lead  to  an  agreed  program 
in  the  United  Nations,  "if  all  nations  approach 
them  with  good  will  and  a  sincere  desire  for 
peace." 

Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Vyshinsky  ridi- 
culed the  tripartite  disarmament  plan,  saying  that 
he  had  not  been  able  "to  sleep  a  wink,  but  had 
been  choked  with  laughter  all  night."  He  then 
introduced  a  four-point  proposal  entitled  "Meas- 
ures to  combat  the  threat  of  a  new  world  war  and 
to  strengthen  peace  and  friendship  among  the 
nations" — according  to  which  the  Assembly 
would : 

(1)  Declare  participation  in  the  "aggi'essive 
Atlantic  bloc"  and  the  creation  by  certain  States, 
primarily  the  United  States,  of  military,  naval, 
and  air  bases  in  foreign  territory  incompatible 
with  United  Nations  membership. 

(2)  Eecognize  it  to  be  essential  that  (a)   the 


countries  taking  part  in  the  Korean  war  should 
immediately  end  military  operations,  conclude  a 
truce,  and  withdraw  their  forces  from  the  38th 
parallel  within  a  period  of  10  days;  and  (b)  all 
foreign  troops,  and  also  foreign  volunteer  forces, 
should  be  withdrawn  from  Korea  within  a  period 
of  3  months; 

(3)  Call  on  all  States,  including  nonmembers 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  consider  disarmament 
and  the  prohibition  and  control  of  atomic  weapons 
at  a  world  conference  to  be  held  not  later  than 
June  1.  1952;  and 

(4)  Call  on  the  five  Great  Powers  to  conclude 
a  "peace  pact"  and  all  other  "peace-loving"  States 
to  join  in  the  pact. 

Other  members,  notably  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, Colombia,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Canada,  Denmark, 
and  Belgium,  commented  favorably  on  the  tripar- 
tite plan,  and  Foreign  Secretary  Anthony  Eden 
(U.K.)  informed  the  Assembly  that  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  France  intended 
to  persevere  with  their  proposal.  Several  speak- 
ers deplored  Mr.  Vyshinsky's  scornful  attack  on 
this  "genuine  attempt" — to  quote  Frederick  W. 
Doidge  of  New  Zealand — to  ease  international 
tensions. 

Mr.  Eden,  in  his  statement,  cited  other  ways  in 
which  the  Assembly  could  show  that  it  was  able 
to  work  constructively  for  peace,  and  asserted: 
"My  message,  therefore,  to  you  is  this:  On  both 
fronts,  political  and  economic,  let  us  grasp  defi- 
nite and  limited  problems,  and  work  for  their 
practical  solution.  That  is  the  real  road  to  peace. 
That  is  the  way  to  make  a  fresh  start." 

An  outline  of  the  main  features  of  the  "Com- 
munist rule  by  mass  murder"  on  the  Chinese  main- 
land was  given  by  Dr.  Tingfu  Tsiang  (China). 
Sir  Benegal  N.  Rau  (India)  proposed  that  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  meet  now  in 
Paris  and  issue  a  no-war  declaration.  The  gen- 
eral debate  was  interrupted  at  one  point  to  hear 
reports  from  the  heads  of  seven  United  Nations 
specialized  agencies  (Ilo,  Who,  Fao,  Unesco, 
Wmo,  Upu,  Itu)  on  the  activities,  aspirations,  and 
future  plans  of  their  organizations. 

Adoption  of  Agenda — A  68-item  agenda,  in- 
cluding the  three-power  disarmament  program  as 
well  as  the  tripartite  plan  for  a  survey  to  deter- 
mine whether  conditions  exist  for  free  elections  in 
Germany,  was  approved  by  the  Assembly  Novem- 
ber 13,  on  the  recommendation  of  its  General  Com- 
mittee.   The  Soviet  proposal,  "Measures  to  combat 
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the  threat  of  a  new  world  war  and  to  strengthen 
peace  and  friendship  among  nations,"  was  also 
included,  as  was  a  newly  submitted  Yugoslav- 
sponsored  item  entitled  "Hostile  activities  of  the 
Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  (iovernments 
of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Albania,  as 
well  as  the  Governments  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
Poland,  against  Yugoslavia." 

The  Soviet  request  for  inclusion  of  an  item  on 
Chinese  representation  was  rejected  11-37— i  in 
accordance  with  a  recommendation  of  the  General 
Committee.  The  Committee,  on  the  motion  of 
Prince  Wan  Waithayakon  (Thailand),  further 
recommended — and  the  Assembly  agreed — that 
consideration  of  any  further  proposals  to  unseat 
representatives  of  Nationalist  China  or  to  seat  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Peiping  regime  should  be  post- 
poned for  the  duration  of  the  Paris  meeting  of 
the  sixth  regular  session. 

Speaking  in  support  of  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendations, Secretary  Acheson  strenuously  ob- 
jected to  the  idea  of  even  debating  the  seating 
of  the  Peiping  regime  "at  the  very  time  when  its 
international  conduct  is  so  low  that  it  would  take 
considerable  improvement  to  raise  it  to  the  gen- 
eral level  of  barbarism."  Two  other  items  (or 
sub-items)  were  also  dropped.  These  were  (1) 
draft  code  of  oifenses  against  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  mankind  (contained  in  the  report  of  the 
International  Law  Commission) ;  and  (2)  status 
of  claims  for  injuries  incui-red  in  the  service  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Decision  on  one  item — Complaint  of  violations 
by  France  in  Morocco  of  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  and  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights — 
was  deferred  ''for  a  few  days"  at  the  request  of 
Egypt,  one  of  its  sponsors,  following  a  statement 
by  French  Foreign  Minister  Schuman.  Earlier, 
Salah  al-Din  (Egypt)  had  opposed  the  General 
Conunittee's  recommendation — approved  6  (U.S., 
France)—!  (U.S.S.R.,  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Iraq)- 
4  (]\Iexico,  China,  Chile,  Thailand) — to  postpone 
consideration  of  the  question  of  placing  the  item 
on  the  agenda  "for  the  time  being,  and  introduced 
a  counter-move  which  would  have  had  the  effect 
of  including  the  item  immediately. 

Organization.  Completing  the  oi'ganization  of 
the  session,  the  Assembly  also  approved  (ieneral 
Committee  recommendations  setting  up  an  Ad  Hoc 
Political  Committee  and  a  Joint  Second  and  Third 
Committee  (in  addition  to  the  six  main  commit- 
tees provided  for  in  the  rules  of  procedure),  and 
allocating  the  approved  items  to  the  various  com- 
mittees. 

Committee  II  {Economic  and  Financial) — A 
resolution  on  land  reform  was  submitted  to  the 
Assembly  November  12  by  the  United  States,  Pak- 
i^tan,  Thailand,  and  Brazil.  The  joint  text  will 
uiuloubtedly  be  referred  to  the  Economic  Commit- 
tte.  which  has  an  item  on  land  reform  on  its 
a:,'enda.  Dr.  Channing  Tobias  (U.S.)  told  a  press 
conference  that  the  proposals  were  designed  to 
benefit  the  individual  farmer,  wherever  he  lived, 
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while  also  seeking  to  increase  the  world's  food  pro- 
duction. 

Committee  IV  (Trusteeship) — The  Connnittee 
held  its  first  meeting  November  1-1  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dr.  Max  Henriquez-Urena  (Domin- 
ican Rejiublic),  elected  its  otlier  officers,  and 
decided  to  ])lace  the  item  on  the  participation  of 
Italy  in  the  work  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  at 
the  top  of  its  agenda. 

Committee  V  (Administrative  and  Budget- 
ary)— The  Committee,  at  its  first  meeting  Novem- 
ber 14,  approved  the  financial  reports  and  accounts, 
and  reports  of  the  Board  of  Auditors  for  the  finan- 
cial year  ended  December  31,  1950,  for  (1)  the 
United  Nations;  and  (2)  the  United  Nations  In- 
ternational Children's  Emergency  Fund.  With 
reference  to  the  auditors'  observations  on  the  level 
of  the  United  Nations'  working  capital  fund,  John 
Martin  Vorys  (U.S.)  introduced  a  joint  U.S. -U.K. 
resolution  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  nego- 
tiating committee  to  obtain  funds  to  finance  special 
programs  not  provided  for  in  the  regular  United 
Nations  budget.  Decision  on  the  joint  text  was 
deferred. 

Security  Council 

The  Security  Council  on  November  10  adopted 
a  joint  U.S.-U.K.  resolution  instructing  Dr. 
Frank  F.  Graham,  U.N.  representative  for  India 
and  Pakistan,  to  continue  his  efforts  to  obtain  the 
agreement  of  these  two  countries  on  a  plan  for 
effecting  the  demilitarization  of  the  State  of  Jam- 
mu  and  Kashmir,  and  report  to  the  Council  "on 
his  efforts"'  within  6  weeks.  The  vote  was  9-0-2 
(U.S.S.R.,  India). 

Speaking  in  support  of  the  joint  text,  Ernest 
A.  Gross,  deputy  U.S.  representative  on  the  Coun- 
cil, said  the  I'emoval  of  this  dangerous  source  of 
friction  was  desired  by  the  true  friends  of  these 
two  great  peoples.  He  also  reviewed  Indian 
assurances  that  the  Constituent  Assembly  now 
meeting  in  Kaslmiir  was  not  intended  to  prejudice 
issues  before  the  Council,  stating  the  U.S.  view 
that  the  Council  would  have  no  choice  but  to  re- 
gard any  attempt  by  the  Assembly  to  settle  the 
accession  matter  itself  as  null  and  void. 


Economic  and  Social  Council 

United.  Nations  Inteimational  Childrens  Emer- 
gency Fund  (Unicef)— Funds  for  3G  specific  aid 
projects  in  23  countries  were  allocated  by  the  26- 
nation  Unicef  Executive  Board  at  a  brief  session 
at  Paris  the  end  of  last  week.  A  total  of  $1,871,- 
000  was  set  aside  for  Far  Eastern  countries, 
$994,000  for  Latin  America,  $772,000  for  the  Near 
East,  and  $505,000  for  Euroj^e.  A  special  con- 
tribution of  $715,000  contributed  by  Yugoslavia, 
was  earmarked  to  build  shelters  and  homes  for 
orphan  children  in  Korea,  and  $524,000  was  appor- 
tioned for  children  of  Palestine  refugees. 
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The  Development  of  United  States  Policy  in  the  Near  East,  1945-1951 

AN  HISTORICAL  NOTE:  PART  11 

by  Harry  N.  Howard 


VI.  Peace,  Stability,  and  Security  in  The  Near  East 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  THE  NEAR  EAST 

That  tlie  United  States  has  been  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  independence,  peace,  stability,  and 
security  of  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East  has  long 
been  amply  demonstrated.  The  United  States 
recognized  the  independence  of  Lebanon  and 
Syria  as  early  as  September  7, 1944,  and  it  favored 
their  participation  in  the  United  Nations  confer- 
ence at  San  Francisco,  xVpril-June  104.").  It  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  Ilashemite  Jordan  in 
11»49  and  supported  its  candidacy  for  membership 
in  the  United  Nations  beginning  in  1946.  In  1947 
the  United  States  supported  the  membership  of 
Yemen  in  the  United  Nations,  and  it  was  formally 
admitted  on  September  30, 1947. 

The  United  States  supported  the  resolution  of 
(he  General  Assembly  on  November  ^29,  1947,  par- 
titioning Palestine.^'*  On  May  14,  1948,  the 
United  States  extended  de  facto  recognition  to  the 
newly  founded  state  of  Israel,  gave  de  jure  recog- 
nition on  Jamuiry  31,  1949,  and  supported  its 
caiididacv  for  membership  in  the  United  Nations 
on  May"ll,  1949.  On  November  21,  1949,  the 
United  States  joined  with  the  Near  Eastern  and 
otlier  states  in  supporting  the  independence  of 
Libya  by  January  1,  1952,  and  reaffirmed  that  po- 
sition on  November  17,  1950.  It  also  joined  with 
them  in  supi)ort  of  a  resolution  whereby  Eritrea 
was  to  be  federated  with  Ethiopia,  while  Sonuili- 
land  was  to  be  independent  within  10  years,  mean- 
while being  placed  under  Italian  trusteeship.^ 
On  November  1, 1950,  the  United  States  supported 
a  resolution  inviting  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
Arab  League  to  attend  sessions  of  the  General 
Assembly  as  an  observer.-*^     In  turn,  the  United 

Editor's  Note  :  For  Part  I  of  Mr.  Howard's  article,  see 
Bulletin  of  Nov.  19,  1951,  p.  809. 

"U.N.  doe.  Res.  181  (II). 

"See  U.X.  docs.  Res.  289  (IV),  Res.  3S7  (V),  Res.  390 
(V),  Res.  442  (V). 
"  U.N.  doc.  A/1478. 
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States  and  the  Near  Eastern  states  have  been  as- 
sociated in  many  general  issues  within  the  United 
Nations,  such  as  the  resolutions  on  "The  Essen- 
tials of  Peace"  (1949),  and  "Uniting  for  Peace" 
(1950),"  although  there  have  been  differences 
of  view  as  to  both  general  and  particular  issues. 

PALESTINE  AND  THE  ARAB  STATES 

AVithin  and  outside  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  States  has  sought  to  promote  peace  and 
stability  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  upon 
a  basis  equitable  and  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
To  this  end,  it  favored  the  developments  within 
the  United  Nations  toward  mediation  and  truce 
agreements  and  supported  the  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly,  May  14,  1948,  to  appoint  a 
U.N.  mediator.^^  The  LTnited  States  supported 
the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  December  11, 
1948,  establishing  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Com- 
mission, of  which,  together  with  France  and  Tur- 
key, it  became  an  active  member.'"  The  United 
States  was  much  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  armistice  agi-eenients  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ralpli 
Bundle,  the  Israeli-Egyptian  agreement  being 
reached  on  February  24,  1949,  the  Israeli-Leba- 
nese agreement  on  March  23,  the  Israeli-Jordanian 
agreement  on  April  3,  and  the  Israeli-Svrian 
agreement  on  July  20,  1949."  Since  1949  the 
United  States  has  supported  the  implementation 
of  the  armistice  agreements  under  the  Truce 
Supervision  Organization." 

*•  C.N.  dors.  Res!.  290  (IV),  Res.  377  (V). 

"  U.N.  doo.  Res.  180  s-2. 

•"UN.  doc.  Re.s.  194  (III). 

"  For  asreements  see  U.N.  doc.  S/1264  and  Corr.  1  and 
Add.  1  (Egypt)  ;  S/1290,  Corr.  1  and  Add.  1  (Lel)anon)  ; 
S/1302  and  Corr.  1  and  Add.  1  (Jordan)  ;  .V1353  Corr.  1. 
See  also  Bulletin  of  Aut;.  8,  1949,  p.  177. 

"Note,  for  example,  the  action  of  the  Securit.v  Council 
in  the  Lake  Huleh  dispute  between  Israel  and  Syria  (May 
18,  19.51)  and  the  resolution  with  respect  to  shipping  re- 
strictions in  the  Suez  Canal  (Sept.  1,  1951),  both  of  which 
were  supported  by  the  United  States.  See  U.N.  docs. 
S/2157.  S/2322. 
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On  May  25,  1950,  the  United  States  joined  with 
France  and  the  United  Kinj^dom  in  a  tripartite 
declaration  in  wliicli  the  three  powers  recognized 
that  both  tlie  Arab  States  and  Israel  needed  to 
maintain  a  certain  level  of  armed  forces  to  assure 
"tlieir  internal  secnrity  and  their  legitimate  self- 
defense  and  to  permit  them  to  play  their  part  in 
the  defense  of  the  area  as  a  whole,"  recalling  "their 
opposition  to  the  develojiment  of  an  arms  race  be- 
tween the  Arab  States  and  Israel."' "  Moreover, 
the  three  Governments  declared 

theii-  deep  interest  in  and  their  desire  to  promote  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  peace  and  stability  in  the 
area  and  their  unalterable  opposition  to  the  use  of  force 
or  threat  of  force  between  any  of  the  states  in  that  area. 
The  three  Governments,  should  they  find  that  any  of  these 
states  was  preparing  to  violate  frontiers  or  armistice  lines, 
would,  consistently  witli  their  ol)lisations  as  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  immediately  take  action,  both  within 
and  outside  the  United  Nations,  to  prevent  such  violation. 

The  declaration  was  well  received  in  the  Near 
East,  and,  as  President  Truman  stated  on  May 
25,  the  participation  of  the  United  States  empha- 
sized its  "desire  to  promote  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  the  Near  East."  Moreover,  he  expressed 
the  belief  that  it  would  stimulate  increased  confi- 
dence in  future  security  and  contribute  toward 
the  well-being  of  the  Near  Eastern  peoples. 

As  a  member  of  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Com- 
mission, originally  established  in  the  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  December  11.  1948. 
the  United  States  has  sought  to  promote  a  peace- 
ful settlement  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 
On  September  17, 1951,  the  Commission  submitted 
"comprehensive  proposals"  to  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States  with  respect  to  war  damages,  the  repatria- 
tion of  Arab  refugees,  compensation  for  property, 
the  release  of  blocked  accounts,  and  a  territorial 
settlement,  including  the  following  provisions:" 

(a)  territorial  adjustments,  including  demilitari/.ed 
zones ; 

(b)  the  creation  of  an  international  water  authority 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  use  of  the  .Jordan 
and  Yarmuk  Kivers  and  their  tributaries,  as  well 
as  the  waters  of  Lake  Tiberias: 

(c)  the  disposition  of  the  (Jaza  strip; 

(d)  the  creation  of  a  free  port  at  Haifa; 

(e)  border  regulations  Ijetween  Israel  and  her  neigh- 
bors with  special  attention  to  the  need  for  free 
acce.ss  to  the  Iloly  places  in  the  Jerusalem  area, 
including  Bethlehem; 

(f)  health,  narcotics,  and  contraband  control  along  the 
demarcation  lines ; 

(g)  arraiigciiicnts  which  will  facilitate  the  economic 
development  of  the  area  ;  resumption  of  communi- 
cations and  economic  relations  between  Israel  and 
her  neighbors. 


THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM  AND  THE  NEAR  EAST 

Meanwhile,  much  thought  was  given  t<j  the 
problem  of  mutual  security,  and  on  May  24.  1951, 
President  Truman  recommended  to  Congress  the 
Mutual  Securit}^  Program,  which,  among  other 
things,  devoted  serious  attention  to  the  Near  Ea.st 
as  an  area  "important  to  the  security  of  tiie  United 
States  and  of  the  free  world."  ^^  According  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Executive  Branch,  the 
entire  Near  East  was  under  "steady  and  relentless 
pressure"  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  security 
of  the  area  was  "endangered  by  political  and  eco- 
nomic instability;  the  security  olijeclive  in  the 
area  must  be  to  create  stability  by  laying  solid 
foundations,  now,  of  economic  jjrogress  and  by 
establishing,  now,  confidence  that  further  ad- 
vances can  be  made."  After  indicating  the  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran, 
on  the  periphery'  of  the  Near  Eastern  area  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  Turkey  and  Iran,  on  the  very  fron- 
tiers of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  recommendations 
gave  particular  attention  to  the  Arab  States. 
Thus  it  was  noted : 

There  are  increasing  evidences  of  Soviet-inspired  sub- 
version in  the  Arab  States.  An  ideal  target  for  subver- 
sion are  the  nearly  a  million  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine 
who  are  scattered  throughout  adjoining  Arab  States  and 
who,  though  they  are  being  assisted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, represent  a  dissatisfied  and  homeless  group. 

Moreover,  the  Arab  States  have  be<'n  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  conflict  in  Palestine,  and  despite  the  traditional 
cultural  bonds  between  the  Arabs  and  the  West,  breaches 
in  mutual  understanding  and  much  bitter  feeling  have 
come  about  as  a  result  of  the  I'alestine  issue.  This  bitter- 
ness, together  with  the  growing  feeling  in  these  states 
that  the  West  has  no  interest  in  their  welfare,  has  accen- 
tuated a  tendency  toward  neutralism. 

In  these  circumstances,  a  signifirant  risk  to  the  security 
of  the  free  world  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  countries  in  this 
area  arc  economically  underdevelopi>d.  Existing  mod- 
erate governments,  for  lack  of  technically  and  adminis- 
tratively trained  public  servants  and  for  lack  of  financial 
resources,  are  unable  to  provide  effectively  for  the  basic 
needs  of  their  p«'oples,  especially  in  the  fields  of  agricul- 
ture, health,  sanitation,  and  vocational  education.  This 
inability  strengthens  the  hand  of  irresponsible  and  extreme 
nationalist  groups  and  provides  scope  for  Soviet  divisive 
tactics  of  playing  the  people  against  their  .governments 
and  promoting  internal  unrest.  A  paramount  security 
objective  of  the  United  States  and  the  free  world  must 
therefore  be  to  minimize  or  eliminate  this  risk — to  strive 
strenuously  and  immediately  to  lay  firm  foundations  of 
economic  progress  and  internal  stability. 

In  other  words,  the  Mutual  Se<.'urity  Program, 
whether  in  the  Near  East  or  elsewhere,  fully  rec- 
ognized that  military  security  and  social  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  were  closely  interrelated.  Under 
this  program,  the  President  proposed  a  total  of 
$540,000,000  in  assist^mce  to  the  peoples  of  the 


"  Htn.i.CTi.N  of  .June  .').  Ift.'iO.  p.  8S(>. 

"United  Nations  ("onciliation  ("ommission  for  Pales- 
tine, IS/(k8  and  .\R/.'>4.  For  a  delineation  of  U.S.  policy 
with  rcsiM'ct  to  Palestinian  issues  in  the  United  Natirms. 
see  United  NIhIvh  I'articipation  in  the  United  Nations, 
Reports  bti  the  President  to  the  Congress  for  1947,  11)48, 
1949,  and  lO-TO  (Department  of  State  publications  3024, 
3437,  :J76.5,  and  4178). 
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"  The  Mutual  Security  Program  for  Fiscal  Year  J95i. 
Ha.iie  Data  Supplied  hy  the  Exenttive  [{ranch.  Com- 
miltce  Print  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  AlVairs 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Kelations.  82d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.  (Washington,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Offl<e,  1951),  p.  21.  See  also  the  statement  of  Secretary  ^ 
Acheson  before  the  Hou;se  Foreign  AfTairs  Committee 
on  June  20,  10.-)1,  Bulletin  of  July  9,  1951,  p.  51. 
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Near  East,  exclusive  of  economic  assistance  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Of  this  sum,  $-415,000,000 
was  for  proposed  military  aid,  the  bulk  of  this 
fund  being  intended  for  the  continuation  of  U.S. 
support  and  strengthening  of  the  Greek,  Turkish, 
and  Iranian  military  establishments  since  these 
three  countries  stood  "directly  in  the  path  of  Soviet 
expansionism,  and  military  preparedness  is  for 
them  an  imperative."  Ten  percent  of  the  total 
military  assistance  funds  for  the  area  was  to  be 
available  for  purposes  of  militai-y  assistance  in 
the  Arab  States  and  Israel  if  required  as  a  supple- 
ment to  cash-reimbui'sable  aid.  Excluding  Greece 
and  Turkey,  the  economic  program  totaled  $125,- 
000,000,  of  which  $5(),0()(),(HH)"  was  set  aside  as  a 
contribution  to  Arab  refugee  relief  and  reintegra- 
tion programs. 

By  October  20, 1951,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  had  acted  on  this  program.  It  authorized 
$396,250,000  in  military  assistance  to  the  Near 
East  and  Africa  and  $160,000,000  in  technical  and 
economic  assistance.  President  Truman,  who  had 
signed  the  Mutual  Security  Act  itself  on  October 
10,  approved  the  appropriating  legislation  on 
October  31,  1951,  ancl  appointed  W.  Averell  Har- 
riman  as  Director  of  the  new  Mutual  Security 
Agency. 

GREEK  AND  TURKISH  MEMBERSHIP  IN  NATO 

Another  aspect  of  the  security  program  in  the 
Near  East  lay  in  the  association  of  Greece  and 
Turkey  with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, which  came  into  being  on  August  21,  1949. 
On  Ajiril  4,  1949,  upon  the  signing  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  at  Washington,  President  Tru- 
man declared :  '*'' 

The  pact  will  be  a  positive,  not  a  negative,  influence  for 
peace,  and  its  influence  will  be  felt  not  only  in  the  area 
it  specifically  covers  but  throushout  the  world.  Its  con- 
clusion does  not  mean  a  narrowing  of  the  interests  of  its 
members.  Under  my  authority  and  instructions,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  recently  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  adherence  of  the  United  States  to  this  pact  does 
not  signify  a  lessening  of  American  concern  for  the  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  other  areas,  such  as  the  Near  Bast. 
The  step  we  are  taking  today  should  serve  to  reassure 
peace-loving  peoples  everywhere  and  pave  the  way  for 
the  world-wide  stability  and  iieaeeful  development  which 
we  all  seek. 

On  May  20,  1950,  following  the  fourth  session  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  at  London,  Secretary 
Acheson  reaffirmed :  ^' 

'the  deep  interest  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the 
security  of  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran  and  our  determina- 
tion to  continue  our  policy  of  supporting  these  and  other 
■ountries  which  are  striving  through  military  and  eco- 
lomic  efforts  to  safeguard  their  independence  and  ter- 
•itorial  integrity. 

Moreover,  as  Secretary  Acheson  advised  members 
if  the  Congress  on  May  31,  1950,  not  only  had  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  reiterated 

»   "  Bulletin  of  Apr.  17,  1049,  p.  482. 
"  Ibid.,  June  5,  1950,  p.  883. 


their  concern  "with  the  security  and  welfare  of 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran,"  but,  together  with 
France  they  had  also  "agreed  on  a  firm  policy 
toward  arms  shipments  ancl  security  for  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel  which  should  greatly  assi.st  in 
promoting  peace  and  stability  in  that  important 
area."  *^ 

As  a  result  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council,  Secretary  Acheson,  on  Septem- 
ber 19  and  October  3,  1950,  sent  identical  notes 
to  the  Governments  of  Turkey  and  Greece,  invit- 
ing them  to  make  arrangements  permitting  their 
association  "with  such  appropriate  phases  of  the 
military  planning  work  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  as  are  concerned  with  the  de- 
fense of  the  ]\Iediterranean."^'  In  view  of  the 
important  role  which  Greece  and  Turkey  were 
playing  "in  the  maintenance  of  the  stability  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  area,"  the  fifth  session  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  believed  that  their 
association  with  it  in  this  matter  "would  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  defense  of  that  area." 
Turkey  accepted  this  invitation  on  October  2  and 
Greece  followed  on  October  4, 1950.<'° 

Within  less  than  a  year,  at  the  seventh  session 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  at  Ottawa,  favor- 
able action  was  taken  with  i-espect  to  inviting 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  become  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1951,  it  w^as  announced  that:*' 

The  Council,  considering  that  the  security  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area  would  be  enhanced  by  the  accession  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  agreed 
to  recommend  to  the  member  governments  that,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  national  Parliaments  under  their  re- 
spective legislative  procedures,  an  invitation  should  be 
addressed  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Kingdom  of  Greece 
and  the  Republic  of  Turkey  to  accede  to  the  Treaty. 

On  September  20,  the  President  of  the  Council, 
Belgian  Foreign  Minister  Paul  van  Zeeland,  orally 
notified  the  Ambassadors  of  Greece  and  Turkey  to 
Canada  of  the  Council's  recommendation,  and 
President  Truman,  on  September  21,  expressed  his 
gratification  to  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Govern- 
ments.*^- The  Greek  Government  replied  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  and  the  Turkish  Government  on  Octo- 
ber 9,  both  expressing  their  desire  to  cooperate 
fully  within  the  framework  of  the  Atlantic  Pact. 
The  text  of  a  protocol  agreed  to  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Deputies  providing  for  an  invitation  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  accede  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  was  released  on  October  15.  Among  other 
things  the  new  protocol  provided  (article  II)  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  article  V  of  the  treaty,  an  armed 
attack  on  one  or  more  parties  was  deemed  to  in- 
clude an  armed  attack  "on  the  territory  of  any  of 
the  parties  in  Europe  or  North  America,  on  the 
Algerian  Departments  of  France,  on  the  territory 

"  Ibid.,  June  12,  1950,  p.  934. 

"  Bulletin  of  Oct.  16,  1950,  pp.  632-633. 

"Ibid.,  p.  633. 

"  Ibid.,  Oct.  1,  1951,  p.  523. 

°=  Ibid.,   Oct.  8,  1951,  p.  571. 
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of  Turkey,  or  on  tlie  islands  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  of  the  parties  in  the  North  Atlantic  area 
north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer";  or  an  attack  in 

the  Mediterranean  Sea."^ 


THE  ALLIED  MIDDLE  EAST  COMMAND 

The  United  States  has  also  realized  that  the  se- 
curity of  the  Middle  East  as  a  whole  must  be 
placed  within  a  broader  context,  on  a  basis  of 
partnership  with  the  nations  of  that  area,  which 
are  equally  concerned  with  the  preservation  of 
their  independence  and  integrity.  On  October 
13,  1951,  the  United  States,  tojrether  with  France, 
Turkey,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  presented  pro- 

Eosalsto  the  Egyptian  Government  inviting  it  to 
ecome  a  founding  member  of  a  proposed  Allied 
Middle  East  Command  as  an  equal  partner  in  the 
defense  of  the  area.  Among  other  things,  the 
proposal  pointed  out  that  Egypt  belonged  to  the 
free  world  and  that  consequently  its  defense  "and 
that  of  the  Middle  East  in  general  is  equally  vital 
to  other  democratic  nations." 

Moreover,  the  proposal  indicated  that  the  de- 
fense of  Egypt  and  of  other  countries  in  the  area, 
which  were  informed  of  the  project  at  the  same 
time,  could  be  assured  only  "by  the  cooperation  of 
all  interested  powers"  and  the  "coordination  of 
this  defense  with  that  of  adjacent  areas."  It 
therefore  seemed  desirable  to  establish  an  Allied 
Middle  East  Command,  "in  which  the  countries 
able  and  willing  to  contribute  to  the  defense  of 
the  area  should  participate."  France,  Turkey,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  stated 
that  they  were  prepared  to  participate  in  estab- 
lishing such  a  command  and  that  invitations  had 
also  been  sent  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  which  had  indicated  an 
interest  in  the  defense  of  the  Middle  East  and 
which  had  agreed  in  principle. 

If  Egypt  were  prepared  to  cooperate  fully  in  the 
Allied  command  organization,  granting  facilities, 
the  use  of  ports,  airfields,  and  means  of  communi- 
cation, and  the  establishment  of  a  headquarters  on 
Egyptian  territory,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  pro- 
posal stated,  would  be  prepared  to  agree  to  the 
supersession  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  treaty  of  1936 
and  would  be  willing  to  withdraw  from  Egypt 
such  British  forces  as  were  not  allocated  to  the 


"Ibid.,  Oct.  22,  1951,  pp.  650-651. 

On  Nov.  3  the  Soviet  Aml)assador  to  Turkey,  on  pre- 
.senting  a.  note  to  the  Turkish  Governmpnt  regarding 
Turkey's  prospective  participation  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  made  various  charges  concerning  the 
nature  of  Nato  and  drew  the  attention  of  the  Turkish 
Government  to  the  responsibility  that  it  took  upon  itself 
by  entering  "the  aggressive  Atlantic  bloc."  In  its  reply  to 
the  Soviet  Union  of  Nov.  12,  the  Turkish  Government  In- 
dicated that  its  measures  are  defensive  in  character,  that 
Turkey  had  "faced  demands  which  threatened  its  national 
integrity,"  and  that,  by  joining  the  Atlantic  Pact,  it  had 
served  "not  only  the  cause  of  its  security,"  but  "the  cause 
of  peace  and  security  of  all  nations  by  discouraging  those 
having  aggressive  intentions." 
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Middle  East  Command  by  agreement  between 
Egypt  and  the  other  parties  concerned.  Egypt, 
moreover,  would  be  expected,  as  to  the  matter  of 
the  armed  forces  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Middle  East  Command,  to  make  its  contribu- 
tion "on  the  same  footing  as  other  participating 
powers."  The  detailed  organization  of  the  Allied 
Middle  East  Defense  Command  and  its  precise  re- 
lationship with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization had  "yet  to  be  worked  out  in  consulta- 
tion between  all  the  powers  concerned."  In  this 
connection,  all  founding  members  should  send 
military  representatives  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  in 
the  near  future  "with  the  object  of  preparing  de- 
tailed proposals  for  submission  to  the  governments 
concerned." 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  Kingdom  indi- 
cated that  it  did  not  agree  that  the  question  of 
the  Sudan  and  the  defense  of  the  Middle  East 
were  in  any  way  connected  although  it  made  pro- 
posals with  respect  to  the  Sudan  looking  toward 
a  possible  solution  of  that  problem.  Neverthe- 
less, as  had  been  anticipated,  on  October  15,  1951, 
the  Egyptian  Government  rejected  the  proposals 
with  respect  to  the  Allied  Middle  East  Command, 
and,  furthermore,  the  Egyptian  Parliament 
unanimously  voted  abrogation  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  treaty  of  1936  and  also  approved  a 
measure  to  abrogate  the  1899  agreement  which 
established  the  Anglo-Egyptian  condominium 
over  the  Sudan. 

Meanwhile,  however.  Secretary  Acheson  stated 
on  October  10,  1951,  that  the  United  States  be- 
lieved "that  proper  respect  for  international  obli- 
gations" required  "that  they  be  altered  by  mutual 
agreement  rather  than  by  unilateral  action  of  one 
of  the  parties."  "^  Mr.  Acheson  indicated  that  the 
proposals  with  respect  to  the  Middle  East  Com- 
mand had  been  under  consideration  for  some  time 
and  stated  his  belief  that  "a  solution  to  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  question"  could  "be  found  through  these 
proposals"  and  that  they  "should  serve  as  a  sound 
basis  for  an  agreement  which  will  not  only  satisfy 
the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned  but  also 
contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  free  world  in 
which  the  IMiddle  East  plays  such  an  important 
role." 

One  week  later,  on  October  17,  as  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  controversy  became  more  serious.  Sec- 
retary Acheson  declared :  ^'^ 

The  U.S.  Government  must  reaffirm  its  belief  that  the 
action  of  the  Egyptian  Government  with  respect  to  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Treaty  of  1936  and  the  agreements  of 

"  It  may  be  noted  that  on  June  18,  1951,  the  United 
States  signed  the  JIutual  Defense  Assistance  Program 
and  Dhahran  Air  Field  agreements  with  Saudi  Arabia  at 
Jidda.  Under  this  program  cash  reimbursable  military 
assistance  might  be  extended  to  any  nation  whose  aliility 
to  defend  itself,  or  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the 
area  of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  important  to  the  United 
States.  Saudi  Arabia  is  the  first  Arab  country  so  desig- 
nated.    See  Bulletin  of  July  23,  1951,  p.  150. 

'=  Bulletin  of  Oct.  22,  1951,  p.  647. 

"Ibid.,  Oct.  29,  1951,  p.  702. 
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1899  regarding:  the  Sudan  is  not  in  accord  with  proper 
respect  for  international  obligations.  For  its  part,  the 
U.S.  (Jovernment  considers  the  action  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  to  be  without  validity. 

On  October  21,"'  the  Secretary  indicated  his  con- 
cern lest  the  diflicuhies  in  tlie  Near  East  jeopardize 
the  security  of  the  free  world,  and  remarked : 

In  the  trouble  between  Egypt  and  Hritain,  we  think 
and  say  that  the  Ei;yptian  Government  can't  throw  its 
International  obligations  overboard. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  we've  been  working  with 
France.  Hritain,  and  Turkey  on  a  Middle  Kast  Command. 
Egypt  has  been  offered  an  equal  partnership  in  this  Com- 
mand. We  still  have  hopes  that  the  Egyptians  will  go 
along  with  us  on  this  proposal.  This  will  not  only  help  to 
settle  the  dispute;  it  will  also  put  the  defense  of  this 
whole  area  on  a  stronger  basis. 

Although  Egypt  had  turned  down  the  project,  the 
United  States,  working  with  France,  Turkey,  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  with  Atistralia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
pressed  forward  with  this  important  project. 

The  four  inviting  powers  followed  up  their 
initial  move  of  October  13  with  a  statement  of 
principles  which  was  published  on  November  10. 
Among  other  things,  they  reiterated  their  view 
that  peace  was  "indivisible,"  that  the  defense  of 
the  Middle  East  was  "vital  to  the  free  world"  and 
could  be  "secured  only  by  the  cooperation  of  all 
interested  states."  Within  that  context,  the  Mid- 
dle East  Command  was  "intended  to  be  the  center 
of  cooperative  efforts  for  the  defense  of  the  area 
as  a  whole;  the  achievement  of  peace  and  security 
in  the  area  through  the  Middle  lOast  Command 
will  bring  it  social  and  economic  advancement." 

One  function  of  the  Middle  East  Command  was 
to  assist  and  support  cooperating  states  in  defense 
of  the  area  against  external  aggression.  It  would 
not  "interfere  in  problems  and  disputes  arising 
within  the  area"  and  would  not  affect  existing  ar- 
rangements relating  to  such  matters,  notably  the 
armistice  agreements  of  lO-iO  and  the  tripartite 
declaration  of  May  25,  1950.  The  Middle  East 
Command  was  to  be  an  "integrated  Allied  Com- 
mand, not  a  National  Command."  Moreover,  the 
sponsoring  states  did  not  regard  the  initial  form 
of  the  project  as  "unchangeable."  They  believed 
that  through  mutual  understanding  the  Middle 
East  Command  "should  evolve  in   the  manner 


'Ibid.,  p.  G86. 


which  will  enable  it  most  effectively  to  provide  for 
the  defense  of  the  Middle  East  area  as  a  whole." 


VII.  Summary 

Basic  elements  in  the  Near  East  today  may  be 
found  in  the  emergent  nationalism  and  in  the 
trends  toward  political  democracy  and  seculari- 
zation. The  resurgent  nationalism  aside,  however, 
the  new  factors  at  play,  lie  in  the  dynamic  char- 
acter of  Soviet  policy  and  the  position  of  the 
United  States,  which,  since  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II,  has  shown  a  new  and  abiding 
interest  in  the  Near  East. 

This  brief  outline  of  American  policy  in  the 
Near  East  does  not,  and  cannot,  pretend  to  tell  the 
entire  story  of  all  that  has  happened  in  that  area. 
But  it  attempts  to  show  that  the  United  States 
has  been  aware  of  the  great  issues  involved,  has 
sought  to  grapple  with  them  both  through  the 
United  Nations  and  directly,  and  has  achieved 
substantial  results  with  respect  to  problems  which 
are  both  complex  and  long-term  in  their  solution. 
Basically,  the  United  States  has  sought  to  assist 
the  Near  Eastern  peoples  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  their  independence,  to  promote  their 
welfare,  and  to  live  in  security  within  the  family 
of  nations.  It  was  within  the  framework  of  these 
fundamental  principles  that  the  United  States 
supported  Turkej'  and  Iran,  when  the  independ- 
ence and  integritv  of  the.se  countries  were  threat- 
ened by  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1945  and  1946,  and  came 
re.solutely  and  immediately  to  the  support  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  in  1947,  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  such  support  was  of  vital  significance  to 
the  entire  Near  Ea.st.  Similar  principles  have 
guided  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  Greek 
and  Turkish  membership  in  the  Noi'th  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  in  the  development  of 
the  projected  Allied  IMiddle  East  Command.  The 
progi'ams  for  technical  and  economic  assistance, 
long-range  in  their  basic  significance,  are  a  funda- 
mental indication  of  American  awareness  that 
mutual  security  must  rest  on  the  solid  foundations 
of  cultural,  social,  and  economic  development. 

*M>:  Howard.,  author  of  the  ahove  article,  is 
United  Nations  Advi,ier  for  the  Bureau  of  Near 
Eastern,  South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs. 
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Thought  Control  in  the  Soviet  Union 


PART  II:    SCIENCE  AND  SCHOLARSHIP 


The  freedom  of  Soviet  scholars  and  scholarly 
research,  as  in  every  other  field  of  human  en- 
deavor, has  become  more  and  more  curtailed  as 
the  web  of  Communist  Party  control  has  been  ex- 
tended. With  the  increasing,  emphasis  on  ideo- 
logical conformity,  the  scholar  has  been  forced 
not  only  to  indicate  his  personal  adherence  to  com- 
munism, but  also  to  find  the  ideological  basis  for 
his  own  research  work  in  the  teachings  of  Marx- 
ism. Besides  these  limitations,  the  Government 
Euts  other  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  scientist, 
[is  freedom  of  investigation  is  gi'eatly  restricted 
by  the  state  secrets  law,^  by  Government-planned 
research,  and  by  official  insistence  upon  work 
which  has  practical  value  in  the  national  economy. 
The  guiding  principle  which  determines  the  ac- 
tivities of  learned  woi-k  is  partiinost  (partisan- 
ship). This  principle,  as  it  applies  to  the  scien- 
tific field,  was  defined  as  follows  in  Pravda  on  De- 
cember 17,  1949 : 

Soviet  science  is  permeated  with  a  spirit  of  partisan- 
ship. It  is  developing  most  of  all  in  these  directions 
which  are  indicated  as  the  most  urgent  by  the  vanguard 
of  the  Soviet  jjeople — the  Communist  Party  and  our  great 
leader,  Comrade  Stalin.  The  principle  of  partisanship 
defines  the  very  content  of  the  sciences,  their  program, 
and  their  important  trends. 

An  elaboration  of  this  principle  was  given  by 
A.  V.  Topchiyev,  Main  Scientific  Secretary  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Pravda  on 
August  25,  1949 : 

The  Soviet  scientist  must  remember  that  he  labors  not 
simply  to  develop  spiritual  culture  in  general — such  cul- 
ture docs  not  exist— hut  to  develop  the  socialist,  Com- 

Editor's  Note  :  Part  I  of  this  series  of  Department  of 
State  staff  studies  dealt  with  the  Soviet  educational  sys- 
tem ;  see  Bui.i.etin  of  November  5,  p.  719.  A  third  study, 
on  cultural  activities,  will  appear  in  a  forthcoming  issue. 

'  This  law,  passed  in  June  1947,  provides  severe  penal- 
ties for  divulging  information  regarded  in  other  coun- 
tries as  normal  data  for  piililication  and  free  dissemina- 
tion. A  sMpplcnicntary  ilecrce  of  December  1947  forbade 
any  institution  other  than  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade 
and  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  have  any  relations 
with  representatives  of  foreign  states. 


munist  culture.  This  means  that  in  his  creative  activity 
he  proceeds  from  the  principles  of  the  Marxist-Leninist 
world  outlook  and  tights  implacably  all  manifestations 
and  survivals  of  the  corrupt  bourgeois  ideologj'.  This 
means  that  the  Soviet  scientist  sees  clearly  the  irrecon- 
cilable opposition  between  socialist  and  bourgeois  culture 
and  relies  upon  the  Bolshevik  Party  approach  in  science, 
thrusting  aside  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  pro- 
fessorial lackeys  of  imperialism. 

Not  only  does  the  Party  make  ideological  de- 
mands upon  Soviet  scholars;  it  also  limits  the 
field  of  learned  investigation  to  projects  which  are 
useful  to  the  economy.  "Pure"  research  is  be- 
coming increasingly  impossible.  Topchiyev  con- 
tinues : 

To  be  guided  by  the  spirit  of  the  Bolshevik  Party  ap- 
proach means  first  of  all  to  strive  to  embody  scientific 
achievements  in  socialist  practice,  to  arm  the  people 
with  the  achievements  of  science  in  its  struggle  for 
communism.  This  is  why  Soviet  scientists  sharply  criti- 
cize those  who  regard  practical  assistance  to  the  socialist 
economy  as  something  secondary. 

This  principle  finds  its  origin  in  a  1935  state- 
ment of  Stalin:  "Science  which  has  lost  touch 
with  practice  and  with  experience — what  kind 
of  science  is  this?"  The  Soviet  scholar's  dilemma 
is  that  work  of  proved  practical  value  may  not 
be  compatible  with  Marxist  theory  and  method ;  in 
such  ca.ses  he  must  either  abandon  the  work  or 
attempt  so  to  exaggerate  its  practical  value  that  its 
theoretical  and  methodological  values  and  impli- 
cations may  be  disregarded. 

Scientific  research  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  influenced 
by  two  factors  not  existing  to  a  comparable  degree 
in  other  countries:  control  by  the  Communist 
Party,  combined  with  governmental  organization 
of  scientific  training  and  research.  The  first  in- 
fluence is  the  more  distinctive  and  exists  in  vir- 
tually no  other  country.  The  second  exists  in 
varying  degrees  in  other  countries  but  is  more 
potentially  harmful  to  science  in  the  U.S.S.R.  be- 
cause of  the  interlocking  relationship  of  Party 
and  state  which  permits  the  imposition  of  Party 
pressure  upon  scientists  through  organizational 
channels. 

The  work  of  Soviet  scientists  and  scientific  in- 
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stitutions  has  been  an  object  of  Party  surveillance 
since  1917  but  has  been  scrutinized  more  closely 
since  AVorld  War  II  than  ever  before.  Party  or- 
ganizations established  in  every  scientific  institu- 
tion are  requii-ed  to  introduce  measures  to  raise  the 
productivity  of  the  institution  and  also  to  control 
and  check  the  ideological  beliefs  of  the  scientists. 
Party  control  has  become  so  intensive  that  a 
Party-approved  scientific  theory  can  be  postulated 
as  dogma  for  all  scientists,  and  any  opposition 
severely  castigated. 

The  most  striking  manifestation  is  in  the  field  of 
genetics,  where  only  work  conforming  to  the 
theories  and  methods  of  T.  Lysenko  is  now  accept- 
able to  the  Party's  Central  Committee,  although 
the  social  sciences  have  long  suffered  under  the 
dead  weight  of  Soviet  Marxism.  The  impact  of 
the  genetics  purge  is  being  felt  in  other  sciences, 
narrowing  the  freedom  of  scientific  investigation 
and  retarding  the  advance  of  scientific  research 
in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Several  bodies  in  the  Government  and  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  are  charged  with  the  task  of 
introducing  new  technical  advances  into  the  econ- 
omy. This  is  a  problem  not  only  of  the  natural 
scientists  but  also  of  the  social  scientists.  The 
Institute  of  Economics  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
repeatedly  was  subjected  to  criticism  during  1949 
for  failure  to  produce  a  definitive  work  on  the 
political  economy  of  socialism  which  would 
bridge  the  gap  between  Marxist  theory  and  Soviet 
practice.  Acvordins  to  Culture  and  Life  (August 
31,  1949)  : 

The  basic  fault  in  the  scientific  work  of  the  Institute 
of  Elconomics  i.s  that  the  institute  has  lost  contact  with 
socialist  construction  and  with  the  important  economic 
and  political  tasks  of  the  Party  and  Soviet  Government. 
The  Institute  is  feebly  conducting  studies  of  the  Soviet 
economy  and  al.so  the  economies  and  politics  of  imperial- 
ist countries  and  is  not  showing  sufficient  initiative  in 
the  posing  and  working  out  of  actual  economic  prob- 
lems.   .    .    . 

The  duty  of  scientific  workers-economists  is  to  create, 
in  the  light  of  Leninist-Stalinist  economic  theory,  valu- 
able works  which  generalize  on  the  most  fruitful  success 
for  the  achievement  of  Communism  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Party  Criticism 

Increasing  concern  over  the  output  of  scientific 
institutions  and  the  political  thinking  of  scientists 
has  been  evident  in  the  U.S.S.R.  since  the  end  of 
the  war.  In  a  speech  published  on  February  10, 
1946,  Stalin  stressed  the  task  of  Soviet  scientists 
"not  only  to  attain  but  to  surpass  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible the  attainments  of  science  beyond  the  borders 
of  our  country."  The  shortcomings  of  various 
institutes,  the  requirement  that  every  scientist 
practice  Marxism  in  his  work,  and  the  need  for 
control  by  the  Party  were  discussed  in  a  Pravda 
editorial  on  August  12,  1946,  with  the  beginning 
of  a  new  campaign  to  reimpose  orthodoxy  in  all 
fields : 

Party  organizations  are  ordered  to  see  to  it  persis- 
tently that  each  scientific  institution  achieves  the  level 
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of  the  new  demands,  keeps  in  step  with  life,  solves  the 
more  real  problems  that  are  advanced  by  the  Government, 
and  cooperates  in  the  scientilic  and  technical  advancement 
of  the  country. 

.  .  .  The  most  important  place  in  the  work  of  Party 
organizations  must  be  occupied  by  the  Marxist-Leninist 
education  of  scientific  cadres.  "...  there  is  one  branch 
of  science  the  knowledge  of  which  is  compulsory  for 
Bolsheviks  of  all  branches  of  science— the  Marxist-Len- 
inist science  of  society,  of  the  laws  of  the  development 
of  society,  of  the  laws  of  the  development  of  the  proletarian 
revolution,  of  the  laws  of  the  develupment  of  socialist 
construction,  of  the  victory  of  couununism."  [Stalin's  re- 
port to  eighteenth  Party  Congress  in  1939.] 

Party  organization  must  have  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  in  scientific  institutions,  look  into 
their  needs,  discover  their  defects,  and  in  every  way  co- 
operate in  scientific  creation  and  give  timely  aid. 

Communist  indoctrination  of  the  Soviet  public 
underwent  a  general  reorganization  and  intensifi- 
cation in  August  194G.  In  a  series  of  decrees  is- 
sued by  the  Party  Central  Committee,  known  col- 
lectively as  "the  ideological  decrees,"  the  role  of 
various  fields  of  creative  and  intellectual  activity 
in  ideological  education  was  defined.  These  pro- 
nouncements set  the  pattern  and  elaborated  the 
themes  which  have  characterized  each  subsequent 
move  of  the  Party  to  enforce  ideological 
orthodoxy. 

The  new  emphasis  on  orthodoxy  increased  the 
importance  of  the  work  of  party  organizations 
within  scientific  institutions.  A  raion  Party  sec- 
retary writing  in  Moscow  Bolshevik  on  August  8, 
1946,  underlined  the  necessity  of  devoting  consid- 
erable attention  to  the  political  indoctrination  of 
scientists : 

The  level  of  Party  political  work  in  the  majority  of 
institutions  is,  however,  still  low  ...  In  the  majority 
of  institutions,  discussions  and  recommendations  of  the 
Party  bureau  and  Party  meetings  are  generally  vague  and 
unconvincing.  Many  Communists  in  scientific  institutions 
have  not  been  given  Party  assignments  and  are  therefore 
falling  into  the  category  of  passive  workers. 

The  tasks  of  Party  organizations  in  scientific  institu- 
tions are  to  strengthen  Party  organizational  work  and 
to  draw  into  public  life  the  leading  intelligentsia — the 
directors  of  sectors,  laboratories,  etc.  The  ideological 
work  of  Party  organizations  must  be  placed  on  a  new  foot- 
ing and  the  study  of  Marxism-Leninism  restored  to  its 
rightful  position.  The  erroneous  point  of  view  of  some 
secretaries  of  Party  organizations  .  .  .  that  scientific 
workers  are  highly  educated  and  that  it  is  therefore  un- 
necessary to  worry  about  their  political  development,  can 
only  have  harmful  results. 

Since  1946,  a  large  number  of  scientists  have  be- 
gun the  study  of  Marxism  independently,  in  study 
groups,  or  in  regular  2-year  courses  offered  by  the 
Communist  Party.  By  1949,  according  to  Trud,  a 
total  of  12,000  scientific  workers — more  than  10 
percent  of  the  claimed  total  of  such  workers  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R. — was  said  to  be  studying  in  35  uni- 
versities of  Marxism-Leninism. 

(1)  Nature  of  Party  cnticism.  Postwar  criti- 
cism of  the  work  of  Soviet  scholars  has  stressed 
two  related  themes — excessive  objectivity  and  in- 
ternationalism. The  objectivity  under  attack  ap- 
parently is  defined  as  preoccupation  with  technical 
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data,  neglect  of  a  Marxist-Leninist  interpretation 
of  the  facts,  and  failure  to  make  attacks  on  capi- 
talist scientific  achievements.  The  tenn  "objec- 
tivity" has  been  redefined  in  typical  fashion  to 
conform  to  Bolshevik  requirements.  "True"  ob- 
jectivity, according  to  the  Moscow  Propagandist, 
No.  5,  1947,  Party  organ,  is  identical  with  the 
Soviet  interpretation  of  facts,  since  only  Soviet 
Marxism  represents  the  truth : 

Real,  truly  scientific  objectivity  is  attained  only  on 
condition  that  each  manifestation  in  the  antagonistic 
[i.  e.,  capitalist]  society  is  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
class  struggle. 

Partisanship  in  the  proletarian  world  view  does  not 
exclude  objectivity  in  the  study  of  facts  but  on  the  con- 
trary presupposes  it  since  the  class  interests  of  the 
proletariat  do  not  contradict  but  coincide  with  the 
objective  course  of  historical  development. 

Party  criticism  of  scientific  endeavors  lays 
much  stress  on  conformance  with  Marxist  theory 
and  method.  This  factor  poses  a  knotty  problem 
for  scientific  administrators;  they  must  abandon 
useful  scientific  discoveries  which  cannot  be  rec- 
onciled with  Marxist  ideology  and  methods. 

Hostility  to  foreign  influences  on  Soviet  science 
increased  greatly  in  194G,  virtually  erasing  the  in- 
ternationalism which  had  received  considerable 
encouragement  at  the  220th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  the  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences  in  194.5, 
attended  by  scientists  from  all  over  the  world. 
An  Australian  visitor,  Eric  Ashby,  carried  away 
an  optimistic  impression  regarding  the  future  of 
Soviet  scientific  cooperation  with  foreign 
countries : 

The  yoke  of  communism  rests  very  lightly  on  a  worker 
in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  provided  he  says  what  he 
ought  to  say,  or  says  nothing  at  all  about  politics ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  the  Party 
interferes  seriously  with  his  scientific  research. 

One  cannot  exaggerate  the  enthusiasm  of  Soviet 
scientists  at  having  foreigners  among  them.  There  was 
no  sign  of  the  suspicion  so  commonly  (and  wrongly) 
attributed  to  Russian  scholars.  They  spoke  openly  about 
unpublished  work.  They  discussed  plans  for  future  re- 
search. Some  of  them  were  so  anxious  to  give  their 
results  away  that  they  copied  out  tables  and  sketched 
graphs  to  present  to  the  guests.^ 

The  speech  which  P.  L.  Kapitsa,  a  Soviet  phys- 
icist, delivered  at  one  of  the  anniversary  gather- 
ings expresses  this  spirit  of  internationalism  and 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  subsequent  Party  atti- 
tude ;  his  words  border  on  heresy  by  current  Party 
standards.  Kapitsa  stated  that  international 
science  was  to  be  stimulated  by  the  publication  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  of  more  works  by  both  Soviet  and 
foreign  scientists,  by  Soviet  participation  in  inter- 
national congresses,  and  by  exchange  of  scientists 
with  foreign  countries.     He  added : 

The  U.S..S.R.  appreciates  the  achievements  of  British 
science.  Our  achievements  are  not  so  great  because  we 
are  younger.  But  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  Soviet 
science  or  British  science;  there  is  only  one  science,  de- 

'  Eric  Ashby,  Scientist  in  Russia,  New  York,  1947,  pp.  20, 
135. 
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voted  to  the  betterment  of  human  welfare.     Science  must, 
therefore,  be  international.' 

The  limited  exchange  of  persons  and  informa- 
tion which  did  occur  during  the  early  postwar 
period  was  by  1947-48  reduced  almost  to  nil  as 
the  Party's  ideological  campaign  gathered  mo- 
mentum. Sergei  V.  Kaftanov,  U.S.S.R.  Minister 
of  Higher  Education,  wrote  articles  in  Pravda 
(March  3,  1948)  and  in  Culture  and  Life  (May  9, 
1947),  criticizing  the  work  of  Soviet  scientists, 
and  emphasizing  that  some  Soviet  scientists  still 
believed  in  a  "world  scientific  research  organiza- 
tion" and  resisted  the  Party's  ultra-nationalistic 
line.  Kaftanov  attacked  escapism,  indicating 
that  some  men  "try  to  hide  themselves  in  their 
laboratories  from  the  burning  problems  of  socialist 
construction."  He  declared  further  that  (1)  some 
research  organizations  were  engaged  in  two  or 
three  times  as  many  projects  as  they  had  workers; 
(2)  application  of  scientific  discoveries  to  indus- 
try was  too  slow;  (3)  many  scientists  displayed 
"subservience  to  bourgeois  sciences,"  especially  in 
the  social  sciences. 

Yuri  Zhdanov  in  Komsomol  Pravda  for  May  25, 
1948,  outlined  the  attitude  and  duties  of  young 
Soviet  scientists,  stressing  the  need  for  mastery 
of  old  and  new  knowledge,  application  of  it  to 
practical  ends,  rejection  of  obsequiousness  to 
bourgeois  science,  permeation  of  their  work  by 
Bolshevik  ideology  and  spirit,  and  development 
of  criticism  and  self-criticism. 

The  task  of  Soviet  youth  in  science  is  first  and  fore- 
most to  master  the  factual  material  at  which  they  will 
work  throughout  their  life.  They  must  learn  all  they  can 
from  the  older  generation  of  scientists,  making  use  of  its 
accumulation  of  knowledge  and  experience.  At  the  same 
time,  the  work  of  the  Soviet  scientist  must  he  permeated 
with  profound  ideology  and  the  Bolshevik  Party  spirit. 
This  means,  in  the  first  place,  that  scientific  work  must 
be  closely  bound  with  practice  and  practical  needs. 
Knowledge  amassed  simply  for  its  own  sake  and  with  no 
bearing  on  the  vital  questions  of  the  present  day  cannot 
contribute  to  the  development  of  real  science.     .     .     . 

A  Party  spirit  in  science  means,  too,  implacable  struggle 
with  obsequiousness  towards  the  AVest  and  foreign 
learning. 

Less  than  2  months  after  making  this  state- 
ment, Zhdanov  himself  was  reprimanded  for  his 
criticism  of  Lysenko.  He  admitted  in  Pravda 
(August  7, 1948)  that  he  had  approached  the  con- 
troversy regarding  the  influence  of  environment 
on  heredity  in  a  non-Marxist  manner  and  tried  to 
"reconcile"  opposing  principles  rather  than  "ex- 
posing contradictions  so  that  true  principles 
would  triumph."  He  had  criticized  Lysenko  for 
not  developing  Michurin's  teaching  sufficiently, 
and  for  failing  to  achieve  practical  results,  and 
admitted  in  the  letter  to  Stalin  that  this  was 
the  wrong  form  of  criticism  as  it  weakened  the 
position  of  the  adherents  of  Michurin,  which  al- 
legedly was  not  Zhdanov's  intent.  He  blamed  his 
errors  on  inexperience  and  immaturity.  Another 
critic  of  Lysenko,  A.  R.  Zhebrak,  also  felt  forced 


'Ibid.,  pp.  136-37. 
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to  publish  a  recantation  promising  liis  unswerv- 
ing allegiance  to  whatever  the  Party  prescribed 
as  scientific  dogma. 

Similar  recantation  published  m  the  Soviet 
press  was  that  of  Professor  B.  Kcdrov,  former 
editor  of  Questions  of  PhUosophy.  who  was  the 
target  of  considerable  criticism  in  July  IJ^iS  for 
failure  to  combat  bourgeois  ideological  influences 
and  for  ignoring  the  importance  of  Soviet  scien- 
tific priority  in  all  fields.  Kedrov  was  again  sub- 
ject to  an  attack  in  early  19-19  by  G.  F.  Aleksan- 
<lr()V,  former  head  of  the  Propaganda  and  Agita- 
tion Section  of  the  Party  Central  Committee,  for 
anti-Marxist  and  cosmopolitan  viewpoints.  De- 
spite his  recantation,  Kedrov  was  demoted  to  the 
rank  of  assistant  editor  of  Questio7ix  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

Aleksandrov  himself  had  been  the  target  of 
criticism  in  June  1947  for  his  un-Marxist  treat- 
ment of  philosophy.  At  the  intervention  of  the 
Central  Committee  and  Stalin  pei'sonally,  he  was 
censured  for  preaching  "toothless  vegetarianism 
with  regard  to  enemy  philosophers"  and  was  ac- 
cused of  being  a  "prisoner  of  bourgeois  historians 
of  philosophy,  who  .  .  .  see  in  each  philos- 
opher first  of  all  an  ally  by  profession  and  only 
then  an  opponent  [in  doctrine]."  A.  Zlidanov,  as 
the  Party's  s])okesman,  then  enlarging  on  his  er- 
rors, outlinecl  the  ideology  which  has  henceforth 
become  the  guide  to  Soviet  philosophical  thought : 

The  Marxist-Leninist  principle  of  the  partisanship  of 
philosophy  is  not  consistently  applied  in  it.  .  .  .  The 
author  during  his  examination  of  the  philosophical  sys- 
tems rtepart.s  from  the  classical  [Marxist]  point  of  view 
and  strays  into  an  un-Marxist  objective  conception;  he 
fails  to  show  the  historical  conditions  wliich  bring  to 
life  the  various  phiUisophical  tomlcncios  and  does  not 
reveal  the  class-nature  of  philosophical  systems.  (Pravda, 
August  24, 1947 ;  Bolshevik,  No.  16,  August  30, 1947) . 

That  the  pattern  of  Party  conti'ols  over  intel- 
lectual activity  remains  unchanged  was  demon- 
strated anew  in  the  summer  of  1950  following  the 
"linguistics  controversy"  and  Stalin's  rejection  of 
X.  Ya.  Marr's  philological  doctrine.  Although 
Stalin's  statement  at  that  time  that  "no  science 
can  develop  and  flourish  without  a  battle  of  opin- 
ions" suggested  that  true  freedom  of  inquiry  was  at 
last  being  established,  a  subsecjuent  discussion  of 
physiology  followed  the  previous  pattern  of  "Bol- 
.■^hevik  criticism."  (Stalin,  "Marxism  in  Linguis- 
tics", Pravda,  June  20,  29, 1950.) 

On  June  28,  1950,  there  opened  a  scientific  ses- 
sion of  the  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
llie  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Medical  Science  on  prob- 
lems of  physiology.  This  session  and  the  follow- 
ing ones  wei-e  described  as  an  example  of  "free 
scientific  discussion."  {Krasnaya  Zvezda,  July 
IS,  1950.) 

The  subject  of  these  discussions  was  the  work  of 
Ivan  Petrovich  Pavlov,  the  noted  Russian  physi- 
ologist, known  principally  for  his  work  in  the 
field  of  conditioned  reflexes.  The  official  Party 
view  of  Pavlov's  work  is  as  follows : 


Pavlov's  teaching  concerning  the  highest  nervous  ac- 
tivity, as  the  greatest  achievement  of  contemporary 
knowledge  of  the  brain,  is  the  firmest  scientific  support  of 
dialectical  materialism.  Thanks  to  its  clearly  expressed 
materialistic  nature,  it  is  a  sharp  and  active  weapon  in 
the  struggle  of  the  leading  and  progi-essive  forces  of 
contemporary  society  [i.  e.,  the  U.S.S.R.]  against  the  forces 
of  reaction  and  obscurantism. 

The  article  points  out  that  "quite  naturally" 
bourgeois  scientists  have  attacked  Pavlov's 
theories.    Therefore, 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  is  a  tremendous  political 
significance  attached  to  the  task  of  smashing  Pavlov's 
enemies,  of  defending  his  great  teaching  from  their  at- 
tacks, of  raising  it  to  a  new  and  still  higher  degree  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  which  the  interests  of 
building  communism  place  before  Soviet  science. 

The  implication  is  obvious:  Soviet  scientists 
are  not  free  to  discuss  whether  Pavlov's  theories 
are  correct,  but  only  how  best  to  develop  his 
theories  in  order  to  advance  the  interests  of  build- 
ing communism.  Since  the  Communist  Party 
alone  is  capable  of  determining  what  these  inter- 
ests are,  only  it  can  determine  wliich  theories  pro- 
mote them. 

As  the  proceedings  continued  it  was  pointed  out 
that : 

instead  of  defending  Pavlov's  teaching  against  the  at- 
tacks of  foreign  reactionaries  and  obscurantists,  some  "sci- 
entific workers"  in  the  U.S.S.R.  who  lack  the  feeling  of 
Soviet  patriotism  and  national  pride  have  themselves 
added  their  voices  to  theirs  without  meeting  due  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  representatives  of 
Soviet  physiology. 

This  policy  of  the  Party  hinders  many  scientists 
from  making  worthwhile  contributions  to  human 
knowledge.  How  serious  is  its  effect  in  limiting 
further  development  in  the  physical  sciences  can- 
not be  determined.  The  fact  remains  that  workers 
in  the  physical  sciences  are  being  subjected  to  con- 
stant pressure  to  think  and  write  in  their  various 
fields  in  accordance  with  Marxist-Leninist  princi- 
ples. Their  hypotheses  must  be  definable  in  Len- 
inist terms.  A  notable  example  of  this  pressure 
occurred  in  the  field  of  physics : 

In  our  Physio-Technical  Institute  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  Leningrad  for  a  long  time 
idealistic  thoughts  were  openly  expressed  and  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  fruitful  application  of  the  Marxist  method  to 
the  natural  sciences  was  denied.  The  spreader  of  these 
idealistic  assertions  was  Professor  Frenkel,  who  had  a 
negative  attitude  toward  dialectical  materialism  and  in 
his  writings  sometimes  acted  as  a  loud-speaker  for  the 
opinions  of  the  bourgeois  physicists.  .  .  .  Professor 
Frenkel  admitted  his  ideological  errors  and  in  his 
declaration  stated  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Marxist-Leninist  theory  in  natural  sciences  and 
particularly  in  the  science  of  physics  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance. Professor  Frankel  has  promised  to  rewrite 
some  of  his  textbooks  in  the  materialist  spirit.  (Lenirv- 
(irad  Pravda,  June  2,  1950.) 

(2)  Organs  and  media  of  ci'tticism.  Specialized 
leadership  for  Party  surveillance  and  control  of 
science  is  currently  provided  by  special  sectors  in 
the  Propaganda  and  Agitation  Section  of  the 
Party  Central  Committee. 
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In  addition  to  the  leading  Party  publications 
Pravda  and  Bolshevik,  the  main  organs  for  the 
dissemination  of  Party  criticism  in  the  scientific 
field  are  Culture  and  Life  and  the  various  scien- 
tific journals.  Literary  Gazette,  the  paper  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Writers,  is  also  influential  in  this 
field,  although  it  lacks  an  authoritative  position. 

(a)  Party  organization  in  scientifiG  institutes. 
Groups  responsible  to  the  Communist  Party  lead- 
ership in  Moscow  exist  in  all  scientific  institu- 
tions. Regulations  on  the  formation  and  struc- 
ture of  primary  Party  organizations  and  Party 
bureaus  in  scientific  and  research  institutions  and 
institutions  of  higher  education  are  set  forth  in 
the  Party  bylaws  adopted  at  the  eighteenth  Party 
Congress  in  1939  (article  57).  A  primary  Party 
organization  is  formed  in  institutions  having  more 
than  three  Party  members.  In  practice,  this  has 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  Party  organizations 
in  each  college  of  higher  educational  institutions 
and  in  every  scientific  research  institute.  If  there 
are  more  than  100  Party  members  in  the  institu- 
tion, primary  Party  organizations  can  be  formed 
at  a  lower  level.  In  large  scientific  institutions 
this  condition  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
Party  organizations  in  laboratories,  sections,  or 
other  subdivisions  of  the  institutions. 

Party  bureaus  or  secretaries  conduct  the  day-to- 
day work  of  the  Party  organization.  Bureaus  are 
elected  in  primary  organizations  having  more 
than  15  Party  members;  if  there  ai'e  less  than  15, 
a  secretary  is  elected  to  fulfill  this  function.  The 
Party  bureau  contains  from  three  to  five  persons 
in  Party  organizations  of  less  than  100  members 
and  five  to  seven  persons  where  the  Party  mem- 
berehip  exceeds  100. 

The  Party  bureau  is  able  to  control  the  activities 
of  the  director  of  a  scientific  or  educational  insti- 
tution and  of  teachers,  students,  and  researchers. 
By  virtue  of  the  control  functions  vested  in  pri- 
mary Party  organizations,  the  Party  can  inter- 
fere directly  whenever  necessary  in  the  work  of 
scientific  organizations.  Noncompliance  is  i-e- 
ported  for  action  to  the  nearest  territorial  Party 
organization  (the  raion  or  ohlast  Party  commit- 
tee). Consequently,  heads  of  institutions  tend  to 
work  in  close  collaboration  with  the  bureau. 

Evidence  of  the  close  relationship  between  the 
institution  head  and  the  Party  organization  is 
provided  by  the  Institute  of  Economics  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  was  criti- 
cized in  August  1949  for  failure  to  link  theory  and 
practice,  to  publish  serious  works  on  Soviet  eco- 
nomics, and  to  study  more  intensively  the  socialist 
and  iniperialist  economies.  The  response  to  this 
criticism  came  in  the  form  of  a  short  announce- 
ment in  Culture  and  Life  (September  21,  1949) 
acknowledging  the  criticism  and  stating  that  steps 
were  being  taken  to  correct  the  shortcomings  in 
the  institute's  work.  This  item  was  signed  by  K. 
Ostrovityanov,  the  director,  and  M.  Lukyanova, 
deputy  secretary  of  the  Party  organization  of  the 
institute. 
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Resolutions  of  both  local  Party  oflBcials  and 
higher  Party  organs  are  frequently  directed  at 
institutions  demanding  that  shortcomings  be 
rectified  and  dictating  the  measures  to  be  taken. 
The  secretary  of  the  Saratov  Oblast  Party  Com- 
mittee in  September  1949,  basing  his  action  on  a 
decree  of  the  Party  Central  Committee  concerning 
inferior  political-educational  work  in  Saratov 
vu^es  and  tekhnikmns,  demanded  that  corrective 
steps  be  taken  by  the  rector  of  Saratov  University, 
his  social  science  department  heads,  and  the  Party 
organization  of  the  university. 

A  number  of  methods  are  used  by  the  Party 
to  assist,  correct,  and  augment  administration  of 
the  institutions.  An  open  Party  meeting  con- 
vened by  the  Party  organization  of  an  institution 
or  several  institutions  frequently  is  employed  to 
discuss  administrative  or  theoretical  problems. 
Such  a  meeting  of  Communists  in  scientific  re- 
search institutions  of  animal  husbandry  in  the 
Kirgiz  S.S.R.  "demanded  that  the  head  of  a  sec- 
tion on  sheep-breeding  immediately  reorganize  his 
work  to  conform  to  the  tasks  of  the  Three- Year 
Livestock  Plan  and  the  decisions  of  the  August 
meetings  of  the  Academy  of  Agricultural 
Sciences."  {Soviet  Kirgizia,  September  25, 
1949). 

Ideological  and  academic  discipline.  The 
Party  bureaus  are  constantly  exhorted  by  higher 
Party  organs  to  improve  and  extend  their  ideolog- 
ical work  in  institutes  and  vvzes,  noting  any  polit- 
ical shortcomings  of  both  Party  members  and 
other  teachers,  scientists,  or  students,  whether 
expressed  orally  or  in  publications.  Instructional 
programs  in  Marxism-Leninism  are  carried  on 
continually,  with  special  attention  to  the  training 
of  prospective  Party  members.  In  addition,  lec- 
tures, seminars,  and  excursions  may  be  arranged 
to  augment  the  academic  program  and  correct 
pedagogical  shortcomings.  Party  bureaus  insure 
that  Party  members  take  a  leading  role  in  the 
activities  of  student  scientific  societies.  A  check 
on  student  discipline  is  maintained  and  includes 
reporting  absences  and  violations  of  dormitory 
regulations  and  noting  the  progress  of  a  student's 
academic  work. 

Practicability  of  research.  The  Party  bureau  is 
expected  to  concern  itself  with  the  introduction  of 
scientific  advances  into  the  national  economy. 
Theoretical  work  may  sufi'er  thereby  since  Party 
workers  in  all  laboratories  of  an  institution  re- 
port to  the  Party  bureau  any  projects  which  do 
not  have  an  industrial  or  other  practical  applica- 
tion, and  the  Party  bureau  may  bring  pressure  on 
the  director  to  drop  such  projects. 

Personal  ■placevnent.  The  Party  bureau  assists 
in  advancing  the  most  promising  students  and 
scientists,  and  attempts  to  draw  them  into  Party 
membership.  The  Party  bureau  may  locate  prac- 
tical jobs  for  students  lacking  experience.  Higher 
Party  organs  have  recently  demanded  that  more 
attention  be  paid  to  the  assignment  of  personnel 
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•who  finish  their  studies  in  an  institution.  The 
most  advanced  students  are  under  constant  pres- 
sure to  join  the  Party,  and  Party  officials  fre- 
quently stress  the  number  of  members  in  the  bu- 
reau or  the  entire  organization  who  have  degrees 
and  academic  ranks. 

Governmental  Controls 

(1)  Academic  degrees.  In  addition  to  Party 
pressure,  the  Government  itself  takes  steps  to 
bring  erring  scientists  into  line.  One  procedure  is 
to  withhold  or  revoke  academic  degrees.  Accord- 
ing to  S.  Kaftanov,  Chairman  of  the  Supreme 
Certification  Commission  and  Minister  of  Higher 
Education,  70  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  science  in  1948  failed  to  receive  the  degree  be- 
cause of  "insufficient  elaboration  of  certain  very 
important  problems  of  Soviet  science  and  socialist 
construction,''  and  the  lack  of  practical  value  in 
their  work.  Seventy-eight  scholars,  whose  candi- 
date degrees  had  already  been  approved  by  the 
academic  councils  of  institutions  were  refused 
their  degrees  for  similar  reasons.  In  some  cases 
the  scholar  ignored  Russian  achievements  in  the 
field,  "displayed  obsequious  servility  to  foreign 
work,"  or  had  been  examined  and  appi'oved  for  his 
degree  by  examiners  who  were  "inadmissibly  apo- 
litical and  objective."  {Izvestiya,  January  11, 
1949). 

The  role  of  the  State  in  handling  degree  certifi- 
cation was  criticized  in  the  press  in  1948.  It  was 
suggested  that  degrees  be  granted  by  special 
juries  and  that  public  defense  of  the  dissertation 
be  abolished.  The  decision  of  the  jury  apparently 
would  be  final,  with  no  supplementary  approval  by 
the  Ministry  of  Higher  Education.  Kaftanov 
thereupon  defended  the  "all-important  role  of  the 
State,"  asserting  that  the  elimination  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  public  defense  of  dissertations  and 
any  attempt  to  substitute  special  juries  for  it 
would  weaken  State  control  and  "encourage  non- 
democratic"  procedure. 

State  control  over  not  only  the  applicant  for 
the  degree  but  also  the  official  opponents  is  well 
demonstrated  by  a  report  of  the  Supreme  Certifi- 
cation Commission  in  July  1949,  censoring  two 
official  opponents  and  the  Academic  Council  of 
the  Institute  of  Literature,  Languages,  and  Art 
of  the  Byelorussian  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  dis- 
sertation in  question  had  been  defended  as  long  ago 
as  July  1947  and  the  degree  approved  by  the 
Academic  Council  by  a  vote  of  13  to  1.  The  Su- 
preme Certification  Commission,  however,  re- 
versed this  decision  and  deprived  the  official  op- 
ponents of  their  right  to  serve  in  that  capacity  for 
one  year.  (Vestnick  Vysf<hei  Shkoly,  No.  7,  July 
1949.)  The  sin  of  the  official  opponents  was  ex- 
cessive liberalism  in  approving  a  dissertation, 
which  treated  two  reactionary  Polish  writers  as  the 
founders  of  the  new  Byelorussian  literature  and 
emphasized  the  influence  of  Polish  colonists.    Not 


enough  importance  had  been  attached  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Byelorussian  folklore  and  Great  Russian 
literature  upon  the  development  of  Byelorussian 
literature. 

The  Party  actually  participates  in  the  state 
mechanism  for  checking  the  progi'ess  of  aspirants 
for  degrees.  According  to  instructions  issued  by 
the  Ministry  of  Higher  Pxlucation  in  April  1949, 
a  certification  commission  was  to  be  established 
in  each  scientific  research  institute  training  aspir- 
ants for  higher  degrees  in  order  to  make  annual 
examinations  of  new  progress.  A  representative 
of  the  Party  is  included  on  this  commission  or 
council ;  and  the  document  which  is  filled  out  every 
year,  certifying  the  progress  of  the  aspirant,  re- 
quires the  signature  of  the  secretary  of  the  Party 
organization  under  comments  on  the  individual's 
"scientific-pedagogical  and  ideological-political 
preparation  ancl  social  work."  {Bulletin  of  the 
Ministry  of  Higher  Education,  No.  6,  June  1949.) 

(2)  Appointments.  The  Government  also 
maintains  its  control  over  the  activities  of  scien- 
tists by  appointment  of  heads  of  scientific  research 
institutions,  although  the  Party  apparently  makes 
the  real  decisions  regarding  important  posts. 
Pravda  even  boasted,  on  October  9,  1949,  of  the 
Party's  influence  in  appointment  of  non-Party 
personnel. 

It  is  well  known  what  great  work  is  carried  on  by  our 
Party  in  advancing;  non-Party  comrades  to  command  posts 
in  the  province  of  governmental,  economic,  and  cultural 
construction. 

Party  influence  on  scientific  appointments  can 
be  exercised  through  the  U.S.S.R.  Council  of 
Ministers.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  is  directly 
subordinate  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Council  of  Ministers, 
and  numerous  scientists  not  only  have  suffered 
criticism  but  have  lost  their  positions  in  research 
or  teaching  as  a  result  of  criticism.  During  the 
Lysenko  controversy,  three  scientists  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  were  removed  from  their  posts: 
Academicians  L.  A.  Orbeli,  1. 1.  Shmalgauzen,  and 
corresponding  member  N.  P.  Dubinin.  Over  15 
other  biological,  agricultural,  and  medical  scien- 
tists also  lost  their  positions  as  an  immediate  re- 
sult of  this  controversy.  Other  controversies  in 
recent  years  have  resulted  in  professional  set- 
backs for  several  social  scientists :  Ye.  Varga,  G.  F. 
Aleksandrov,  S.  M.  Kovalev,  the  late  head  of 
the  Academy  of  Social  Sciences,  A.  V.  Mishulin, 
his  assistant,  P.  A.  Cheremnykh,  and  B.  Kedrov. 

(3)  Patents  and  Copyrights.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment exercises  considerable  control  over  the 
work  of  scientists  by  means  of  patent  laws.  The 
laws  virtually  limit  the  use  of  patents  to  scientists 
and  inventors  who  are  working  alone  or  in  their 
spare  time  at  home  on  patentable  subjects  and 
supported  by  their  own  funds.  Two  methods  are 
open  to  a  scientist  or  inventor  to  "safeguard"  his 
work:  a  patent  or  an  "authorship  certificate." 
Patents  may  be  obtained  for  a  term  of  15  years. 
However  the  Soviet  Government  does  not  allow 
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citizens  to  patent  domestic  inventions  abroad  with- 
out special  permission  from  tlie  Council  of  Min- 
isters. If  an  invention  is  of  special  importance  to 
tlie  U.S.S.R.,  the  Council  of  Ministers  may  disre- 
gard the  wishes  of  the  inventor  and  assign  the  use 
of  the  invention  or  even  ownership  of  the  patent  to 
some  responsible  agency.  Some  inventions  and 
new  developments  resulting  from  work  in  govern- 
mental institutions  or  enterprises  may  not  be  pat- 
ented, but  may  be  covered  only  by  authorship  cer- 
tificates. Virtually  no  scientists  work  anywhere 
but  in  governmental  institutions,  so  that  the  right 
to  patent  their  work  is  practically  meaningless. 

The  authorship  certificates  are  the  commonest 
method  of  protecting  inventions  and  reflect  the 
governmental  attitude  toward  noteworthy  indi- 
vidual achievements  in  a  socialist  state.  The  in- 
ventor surrendei-s  his  pei-sonal  right  to  the  inven- 
tion to  the  government  and  receives  x-emuneration 
for  it. 

Although  the  existing  copyright  laws  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  provide  a  theoretically  liberal  system  for 
the  benefit  of  writers  and  creative  artists,  the  legal 
means  of  reproduction,  printing,  and  publishing 
are  all  licensed  and  controlled  by  the  Government. 
In  addition,  a  work  must  pass  the  test  of  Govern- 
ment censorship  before  it  can  ever  be  printed. 

Since  1932  printing  and  mimeographing  es- 
tablishments have  been  licensed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  may  be  operated  only  by  governmental, 
public,  or  cooperative  organizations  under  the 
close  surveillance  of  the  Government.  Similarly, 
the  license  to  mimeograph  or  duplicate  must  be 
granted  by  the  Government. 

Thus  copyright  virtually  is  reduced  to  "the 
right  not  to  publish  one's  works"  (although  the 
Government  apparently  can  even  publish  the  work 
of  a  Soviet  citizen  without  his  permission),  to  re- 
ceive remuneration  if  a  Government  institution 
publishes  the  work,  and  formally  to  register  the 
work,  thereby  providing  certification  of  the  date 
of  publication  and  fixing  the  term  of  copyright. 

In  Literary  Gazette,  published  on  October  6, 
1948,  a  Soviet  pilot,  Colonel  Pilyutov,  complained 
of  the  distortions  which  had  been  introduced  into 
his  biography  by  the  editors.  He  indicated  that 
the  editing  process  had  gone  on  without  the  partic- 
ipation of  either  him  or  the  author.  Major  Burov, 
and  the  book  was  then  published  without  being 
submitted  to  either  of  them  for  approval. 

As  in  tlie  case  of  inventions  and  discoveries, 
tlie  individual's  personal  achievements  actually 
become  the  property  of  the  state;  the  author  re- 
ceives remuneration  only,  not  a  concrete  title  of 
ownership. 

(4)  State  secrets  and  contact  with  joreigners. 
The  Soviet  scientist  constantly  must  be  careful  of 
what  he  saj's  and  writes,  especially  to  foreign 
scientists.  Restrictions  on  the  dissemination  of 
scientific  information  which  has  not  been  pub- 
lished make  the  attendance  of  Soviet  scientists  at 
international    conferences    virtually    impossible. 


The  State  Secrets  Law  of  June  1947  classified 
all  unpublished  scientific  information  as  secret, 
and  any  exchange  of  such  knowledge  with  foreign 
scientists  subjected  the  individual  to  penalties  for 
treason,  although  he  may  have  acted  without  trea- 
sonable intent.  The  penalties  ranged  from  4  to 
20  years  in  a  corrective-labor  camp.  If  treason- 
able intent  is  proved,  the  death  penalty  may  be 
imposed.  Concomitantly  with  this  law,  P.  Vi- 
shinsky,  a  writer,  in  a  speech  broadcast  on  July  24, 
1947,  on  the  subject  "Soviet  Patriotism"  stated: 
"Every  Soviet  patriot  must  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  secret  our  scientific  discoveries 
and  inventions." 

Censorshii)  of  books,  correspondence,  radio 
broadcasts,  newspapers,  lectures,  and  exhibits  to 
prevent  the  revelation  of  state  secrets,  is  chiefly 
the  task  of  Glavlit,  the  main  governmental  cen- 
sorship organ,  and  an  official  attached  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  Council  of  Ministers  who  is  responsible 
"for  safeguarding  state  and  military  secrets  in  the 
press."  All  publications  of  the  U.S!S.R.  Academy 
of  Sciences  must  be  approved  by  the  Government 
before  publication.  The  Government  controls  con- 
tact with  foreigners  through  censorship  of  mail, 
the  refusal  to  grant  visas  for  foreign  travel  to 
Soviet  scientists,  and  restrictions  on  relations  be- 
tween foreign  representatives  and  Soviet  officials. 

Secrecy  restrictions  are  also  imposed  upon  writ- 
ten material  and  publications  entering  the  Soviet 
Union.  Although  Soviet  agencies  abroad  avidly 
procure  all  possii)le  information  and  publications 
on  technical  and  scientific  subjects,  such  material 
is  processed  and  classified  upon  reaching  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  its  dissemination  is  limited.  The 
ordinary  scientist  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  certain 
technical  journals  published  abroad,  although 
copies  of  them  exist  in  the  country,  and  Party 
insistence  on  contempt  for  foreign  achievements 
has  forced  most  scientists  to  di'op  their  personal 
subscriptions  to  foreign  scientific  journals. 

In  mid-1947,  Soviet  policymakers  began  to  at- 
tack those  Soviet  citizens  who  favored  or  engaged 
in  international  cultural  interchange.  For  a  scien- 
tist or  artist  to  maintain  any  correspondence  with 
foreign  colleagues  became  in  Soviet  ej'es  a  sin 
defined  as  "obsequiousness  before  bourgeois  cos- 
mopolitanism," and  took  on  the  connotation  of  a 
treasonable  act.  The  crusade  against  cultural  in- 
terchange became  inextricably  interwoven  with 
spy  phobia  on  the  one  hand  and  chauvinism  in 
scientific  and  cultural  matters  on  the  other.  As 
a  result  of  this  atmosphere,  scientists  were  at- 
tacked in  the  press  for  having  been  so  "unpatri- 
otic" as  to  publish  their  works  in  foi'eign  period- 
icals. 

In  September  1947,  A.  R.  Zhebrak,  the  Soviet 
geneticist,  who  had  been  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  at  San  Francisco,  and  who  had  established 
friendships  among  American  scientists,  was  at- 
tacked for  criticizing  the  work  of  a  fellow  scien- 
tist, Lysenko,  in  an  American  magazine.     This 
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act  was  called  inconsonant  ''with  an  elementary 
understanding  of  the  civil  honor  of  a  Soviet  man." 
{Literary  Gazette,  August  SO,  1947.)  Zhebrak  was 
promptly  deposed  as  president  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

At  the  same  time,  Dr.  N.  P.  Dubinin,  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Experimental  Biology  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Academy  of  Sciences,  was  blasted  for  "pandering 
to  the  West"  by  publishing  articles  in  foreign 
periodicals. 

The  action  of  an  obscure  Soviet  professor  in 
publishing  in  a  French  journal  nuiterial  pertain- 
ing to  Soviet  research  in  perfume  cliemistry  drew 
a  stinging  rebuke  from  a  Communist  Party  mag- 
azine. "Unfortunatel}',"  wrote  the  author  of  the 
tirade,  "pei-sons  are  still  to  be  found  among  the 
officials  of  the  machinery  of  state,  in  particular 
among  the  scientific  workers,  who  indulge  in  ob- 


sequiousness and  fawning  to  bourgeois  culture." 
"Why  should  any  loyal  Soviet  citizen  wish  to  pub- 
lish his  ideas  or  vieVs  in  the  capitalist  press,"  it 
was  asked,  when  "to  have  an  article  published  in 
Soviet  periodicals  is  not  a  smaller,  but  a  greater 
honor  than  in  the  foreign  periodicals."  {Party 
Life,  No.  U,  1947.) 

In  February  1948,  Professor  Y.  I.  Frenkel,  a 
highly  esteemed  atomic  physicist,  was  similarly 
called  to  task  for  having  published  some  of  his 
works  abroad,  but  because  of  the  importance  of 
his  work  to  the  Government  he  was  not  denounced. 

The  many  attacks  upon  eminent  men  in  the 
scientific  woVld  and  on  international-minded  scien- 
tists in  the  U.S.S.R.  are  motivated  by  the  Soviet 
Government's  determination  to  discourage  the 
Soviet  citizen  from  maintaining  any  contacts  with 
the  outside  world. 


Truth  Propaganda  and  the  U.  S.  Information  Program 


hy  Thiirman  L.  Barnard 
General  Manager  of  IE  ^ 


The  U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Program  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  engross- 
ing infonnation  jobs  in  the  world  today.  The 
free  world's  Campaign  of  Truth  may  well  deter- 
mine the  outcome  of  the  so-called  cold  war.  On 
it  may  hang  the  issue  of  a  hot  war — the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  plunged  into  the  horror 
of  atomic  conflict. 

You  know  the  ruthlessness  of  the  Communists. 
They  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  on  propa- 
ganda to  destroy  our  ideas  in  the  minds  of  men, 
to  split  the  free  world,  and  to  prevent  the  renewal 
of  our  armed  strength.  Their  goal  is  world 
domination.  They  follow  a  scheme  of  incessant 
reiteration  of  lies  by  all  possible  media — radio, 
press,  theaters,  schools,  word  of  mouth. 

A  careful  estimate  based  on  the  latest  intelli- 
gence reports  indicates  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  satellite  states  are  annually  devoting  the 
equivalent  of  one  billion  four  hundred  and  nine 
million  U.S.  dollars  for  propaganda  purposes. 
Iiussia  is  spending  928  million  dollars  for  propa- 
ganda, of  which  48  million  dollars  is  earmarked 
lor  training;  40  million  dollars  for  books  and 
])amphlets,  exclusive  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines; and  840  million  dollars  for  direct  propa- 
ganda— broadcasting,      films,      news      bulletins, 

'  Excerpt.s  from  an  address  miulp  bpfore  the  Life  In- 
surance Advertising  A.ssoc,  at  Williamsl)urg,  Va.,  on  Oct. 
31  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


agitators,  and  so  on.  The  "Big  Lie"  crusade  costs 
the  satellites  some  481  million  dollars,  of  which 
435  million  dollars  goes  for  direct  propaganda 
activities.  In  France  alone,  we  have  information 
that  a  total  of  some  150  million  dollars  a  year, 
in  botli  local  and  outside  funds,  is  spent  in  promot- 
ing the  Communist  cause.  These  statistics,  how- 
ever, only  begin  to  reveal  the  true  dimensions  of 
the  Soviet  propaganda  network.  The  Soviet 
rulers  can  draw  upon  the  untold  resources  of  all 
the  multitudinous  Communist-front  organizations. 


Origin  of  tlie  Campaign  of  Truth 

Now,  some  18  months  ago.  President  Truman 
and  various  outstanding  IMcmbers  of  Congress 
recognized  the  need  for  a  greatly  intensified  psy- 
chological offensive.  The  Kremlin  was  then 
known  to  possess  atomic  weapons  and  was  not 
averse  to  using  veiled  threats  of  force  to  intim- 
idate the  rest  of  the  world.  Dread  of  the  pain 
and  the  cost  of  a  third  world  war  was  sapping 
the  will  of  Western  Europe  and  producing  "neu- 
ti'alism"  on  an  increasing  scale.  Intensified  Com- 
munist domination  of  China  was  leading  millions 
in  Asia  to  believe  that  Soviet  domination  of  theii' 
own  lives  was  inevitable.  Cunning  Soviet  propa- 
ganda, including  the  softening-up  device  of  the 
"peace  campaign"  sought  to  undermine  world  con- 
fidence in  us  and  the  other  free  nations.     Soviet- 
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triffpeied  uggi-ession  was  feared  in  many  areas. 
Hoijelessness  and  despair  contested  with  determi- 
nation to  resist  Red  domination  in  tlie  minds  of 
captive  people.  .  ^  i    .  ^       f 

Believing  that  the  spirit  and  mental  state  ot 
the  world's  population  in  the  months  to  come 
would  have  much  to  do  with  the  fate  of  the  world, 
the  President  and  other  authorities  called  tor  a 
<rreat  new  Campaign  of  Truth.  That  campaign 
was  systematically  but  speedily  developed,  coun- 
try by  country,  target  group  by  target  group, 
with  the  collaboration  of  the  U.S.  missions  abroad. 
Then,  after  extensive  congressional  hearings,  a 
major  part  of  the  funds  requested  were  made 
available  about  a  year  ago. 

Since  then,  major  improvements  m  our  radio 
network  have  been  effected  and  others  started— 
with  the  result  that  we  are  overcoming  the  Rus- 
sian jamming  at  least  100  percent  more  effectively 
than  18  months  ago.  Voice  of  America  output 
has  been  increased  by  50  percent,  with  emphasis 
on  the  languages  of  critical  national-minority 
groups  hitherto  not  reached  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. With  the  assistance  of  a  score  of  the  Na- 
tion's top  scientists,  we  have  planned  other  vast 
improvements  for  which  Congress  has  not  yet 
appropriated  the  necessary  funds. 

A  very  large  program  of  working  with  hun- 
dreds of  local  organizations  abroad  has  been  in- 
augurated. Advisory  panels  of  more  than  100 
outstanding  American  specialists  in  journalism, 
radio,  advertising,  education,  and  other  fields  have 
been  recruited  to  work  with  us  on  planning.  Ma- 
jor new  psychological  plans  for  the  key  areas  of 
the  world  have  been  completed  and  cleared  with 
all  governmental  authorities. 

We  have  started  a  large  program  for  translat- 
ing notable  American  books  into  foreign  tongues, 
for  opening  new  American  information  centers, 
for  tripling  the  film  program,  and  for  sharpen- 
ing the  exchange-of-persons  program. 

Naturally,  all  of  this  has  not  been  done  without 
some  mistakes  and  unforeseen  delays.  Nonethe- 
less, the  over-all  performance  of  the  extraordi- 
nary team  operating  the  program  has  earned  the 
praise  of  the  two  watchdog  commissions  of  dis- 
tinguished private  citizens,  set  up  by  Congress. 
In  their  formal  reports  submitted  to  Congress 
last  April,  they  said  the  job  on  the  whole  "is  being 
well  done"  and  is  yielding  "important  results." 

I  won't  bore  you  with  cletails  of  mechanics.  Let 
me  just  say  that  while  we  still  have  much  to  learn 
in  the  field  of  international  propaganda,  we  have 
learned  a  lot  already. 

Progress  Report 

We've  learned  how  our  information  centers  in 
more  than  100  key-population  centers  overseas  can 
become  arsenals  of  ideas  for  those  who  are  lead- 
ing the  fight  for  freedom.  That,  no  doubt,  is  why 
the  Communists  have  progressively  shut-down  on 
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our  libraries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Each  was 
being  visited  by  some  7,000  pereons  a  month.  Only 
this  summer  they  shut-down  the  last  of  our  in- 
formation centers  behind  the  Iron  Curtain — the 
one  in  Poland.^ 

But  those  on  this  side  of  the  Curtain  are  still 
functioning  and  becoming  progressively  more  im- 
portant. You  can  go  into  any  of  the  hundred-odd 
information  centers  we  have  any  day  and  see  edi- 
tors, commentators,  political  leaders,  labor  lead- 
ers, and  business  leaders  reading  American  tech- 
nical literature,  basic  literature  on  the  battle  for 
freedom,  and  fundamental  books  showing  up  the 
weaknesses  and  phoniness  of  Kremlin  communism. 

We've  learned  how  the  exchange-of-persons  pi'o- 
gram  can  pay  enormous  dividends.  We  have 
learned  that  97  percent  of  the  editors  and  pub- 
lishers and  labor  leaders  and  opinion  leaders  and 
others  who  are  brought  to  this  country — and 
shown  the  bad  with  the  good — go  back  sold  on  our 
decency  and  our  physical  and  moral  strength. 

We  have  learned  the  value  of  incessant  man-to- 
man contact  work  by  our  public  affairs  officers 
overseas  with  writers,  commentators,  editors,  and 
others.  We  have  learned  how  valuable  this  is  in 
correcting  misinformation  about  this  country,  how 
indispensable  it  is  in  helping  to  get  hostile  foreign 
newspapers,  for  example,  back  on  the  track  of 
portraying  this  country's  leadership  as  it  actually 
is. 

We  have  learned  how  better  to  use  posters  and 
pamphlets  and  leaflets  in  each  country,  how  to 
utilize  the  best  advice  of  nationals  of  the  coun- 
tries concerned,  and  how  to  work  with  them  co- 
operatively in  a  gigantic  anti-Communist  cam- 
paign. 

We  have  learned  much  about  the  vital  role  in 
this  whole  campaign  that  private  American  or- 
ganizations doing  Dusiness  abroad  can  perform. 
We  have  learned  how  private  business  firms,  civic 
gi'oups,  labor  unions,  and  others  can  help. 

Lastly,  we  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  how 
to  utilize  radio  in  the  battle  for  men's  minds.  We 
have  learned  to  test  the  content  of  our  programs 
on  the  basis  of  samplings  of  opinions  in  the  coun- 
tries concerned — even  some  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Refugees  from  Red  terror  have  given  val- 
uable information.  We  have  learned  to  organize 
experts  who  are  in  touch  with  or  have  recently  been 
in  touch  with  opinion  in  the  country  concerned 
to  give  us  their  best  advice.  Technically  we've 
learned  much  about  building  larger  audiences. 

The  best  estimates  today  indicate  that  we  are 
being  heard  by  more  than  half  of  the  radio  set 
owners  in  the  satellite  countries.  While  we  were 
almost  jammed  out  of  Russia  IS  months  ago,  we 
are  now  getting  more  than  20  percent  of  our  broad- 
casts through  to  Moscow  and  from  60  to  75  per- 
cent through  to  the  smaller  cities  and  rural  areas 
in  Russia.    And  in  Russia,  by  the  way,  there  are 
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about  4  million  receiving  sets  that  can  hear  the 
Voice  of  America. 

More  important,  we  have  learned  that  by  build- 
ing certain  new  types  of  transmitter  facilities,  we 
can  force  the  Soviet  Union  to  spend  five  to  one  in 
terms  of  manpower  and  dollars  if  they  are  going 
to  keep  us  from  being  heard.  They  must  either 
let  the  truth  through  or  spend  huge  sums  in  the 
effort  to  keep  it  out. 

In  the  face  of  what  we  have  achieved  and  are 
achieving,  let  me  say  that  I  think  it  is  a  lot  of 
defeatist  poppycock  to  say — as  seems  so  popular 
among  some — that  the  free  world  is  losing  the 
battle  for  men's  minds.  Sure,  we  have  had  rough 
going  in  China,  where  the  former  regime  lost  the 
public's  confidence  and  gave  the  Communists  a 
chance  to  move  in.  We  are  having  serious  troubles 
in  a  few  other  spots,  but  the  bright  spots  today  far 
outnumber  the  dark  ones. 

In  Western  Europe,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
is  a  growing  spirit  of  spujik  and  unity  and  deter- 
mination— determination  to  resist  communism. 
Of  course,  there  are  petty  differences  but  they  by 
no  means  outweigh  the  fundamental  revival  of  en- 
thusiasm for  freedom — an  enthusiasm  to  which 
General  Eisenhower  has  contributed  very  sub- 
stantially. 

In  my  own  field,  we  have  marked  evidence  of 
what  I  have  called  the  revival  of  spunk  in  Western 
Europe.  A  year  and  a  half  ago,  we  embarked  on 
an  active  campaign  to  get  native  organizations  in 
otiier  parts  of  the  free  world  to  work  with  us  ac- 
tively and  militantly  in  the  anti-Communist  prop- 
aganda campaign.  We  met  with  little  success  at 
first.  There  was  just  too  little  enthusiasm,  too 
much  of  a  spirit  of  neutralism  induced  by  fear, 
and  too  much  lethargy. 

Today  the  reverse  is  true.  We  are  now  actively 
cooperating  with  hundreds  of  organizations  in 
Western  Europe  in  the  cooperative  printing  and 
distribution  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  posters 
and  pamphlets  and  leaflets  exposing  the  phoniness 
of  communism  and  arguing  the  cause  of  a  dynamic 
free  world. 

There  is  nothing  tricky  or  underhanded  about 
this  work.  These  organizations — labor  groups, 
veterans  groups,  religious  groups,  and  so  on — see 
the  world  picture  as  we  see  it.  They  just  need  a 
helping  hand,  some  editorial  assistance,  some  fresh 
ideas,  and  often  some  printing  paper  or  distribu- 
tion help.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  work, 
where  we  naturally  stay  in  the  background,  is 
oftentimes  much  more  effective  than  information 
activities  with  the  U.S.  label  stamped  all  over 
them. 

In  Asia  and  most  of  the  Near  East,  we  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go — a  very  long  way.  However,  on 
balance,  we  are  better  off  psychologically  there 
than  we  were  a  year  ago. 

No,  we  are  not  losing  the  propaganda  war.  Nor 
are  the  Soviet  propagandists  the  infallible  experts 
they  are  so  often  considered.     They  have  blun- 
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dered,  and  blundered  badly — in  handling  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  in  attempting  to  suppress  Yugoslav 
independence,  in  handling  Korea,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  in  handling  the  San  Francisco  confer- 
ence. They  will  continue  to  bhmder,  and  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  governments  and  the  private 
groups  in  the  free  world  will  continue  to  make 
progress. 

Behind  the  Ii'on  Curtain  itself,  in  the  satellite 
zones,  the  Soviet  has  carried  on  the  most  massive 
propaganda  campaign  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Support  for  the  Kremlin  crowd  is  dwindling  daily, 
and  the  best  intelligence  reports  indicate  that  70 
to  90  percent  of  the  peoples  in  the  various  satellite 
states  are  against  their  Communist  regimes. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  Korea  has  had  a 
very  important  effect  on  world  opinion.  In  the 
first  place,  it  demonstrated  that  the  Kremlin  Com- 
munists are  unconscionable  liars.  They  spent 
millions  to  try  to  convince  the  world  that  we  were 
the  aggressors  in  Korea.  The  facts,  circulated 
and  recirculated  by  the  printed  word,  by  radio, 
and  by  word  of  mouth,  were  too  strong  for  them. 
Ultimately  the  Kremlin  propagandists  stood  be- 
fore the  world  as  proved  liars.  This  has  been  very 
important.  In  a  dramatic  way,  the  Soviet  propa- 
ganda mechanism  was  shown  up  in  the  eyes  of 
millions  who  had  once  been  inclined  to  believe  it. 

Are  We  Winning  the  Propaganda  War  Fast  Enough? 

Now  in  this  propaganda  war,  the  big  question 
is  not  whether  we  are  winning  or  losing,  but 
whether  we  are  winning  fast  enough.  I  mean  by 
this — fast  enough  to  head  off  a  world  conflagra- 
tion; fast  enough  to  build  up  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  the  necessary  resistance  to  war;  fast 
enough  to  build  up  the  really  solid  determination 
that  is  needed  in  the  free  world.  In  my  opinion, 
we  are  not  making  progress  with  all  the  speed  that 
is  necessary. 

How  can  we  achieve  the  necessary  speed  ?  Many 
factors  are  involved.     Let  me  mention  a  few. 

The  peoples  and  governments  of  other  free  na- 
tions must  move  more  rapidly  into  a  position  of 
full  partnership,  in  a  massive  educational  cam- 
paign to  expose  the  vicious  and  phony  nature  of 
communism,  and  to  teach  the  vital,  dynamic,  and 
truly  revolutionary  nature  of  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Fortune  Magazine  called  it  the  "Permanent  Revo- 
lution." 

There  are  governments,  like  the  British,  and 
there  are  private  groups,  like  Paix  et  Libcrte  in 
France,  that  are  already  doing  a  major  job  in  this 
field.  But  much  more  is  needed.  Other  govern- 
ments, and  hundreds  of  other  private  organiza- 
tions abroad,  must  do  their  part.  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve they  will. 

Private  organizations  in  this  country  have  a 
major  role  to  play.  They  supplement  in  an  ad- 
mirable way  the  job  that  the  Government  is  doing, 
and  we  have  managed  to  supplement  each  other 
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rather  than  conflict  with  each  other.  The  Crusade 
for  Freedom,  for  example,  deserves  your  support. 

AVe  have  in  the  U.S.  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchan<ie  Program  today  a  private  enter- 
prise unit  that  is  regularly  cooperating  with 
some  500  private  organizations  in  what  I  hope  will 
be  a  massive  campaign,  much  of  it  very  subtle 
in  nature  and,  hence,  more  effective  than  slam- 
bang,  flag-waving  techniques  abroad. 

Equally  important,  I  hope  the  various  impedi- 
ments which  now  slow  the  progress  of  our  official 
Voice  of  America  and  other  U.S.  information 
operations  can  be  removed. 

We  expect  to  go  back  to  the  Congress  in  the 
near  future  with  a  request  for  approval  of  the  vast 
new  transmitter  project  I  mentioned  earlier.  As 
you  know,  the  Congress  has  given  us  the  bulk 
of  the  operating  funds  we  need,  but  it  has  turned 
down  a  preliminary  request  for  large-scale  expan- 
sion of  our  transmitter  facilities.  These  plans 
have  now  been  reviewed  again  by  the  best  techni- 
cal brains  in  the  country  and  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed by  a  committee  of  the  radio  professionals. 

With  the  support  of  these  technicians,  we  be- 
lieve the  Congress  cannot  fail  to  realize  that  this 
project  is  unprecedented  in  scope  and  that  the 
cost  of  the  total  program  will  be  substantially 
less  than  the  100-odd  million  dollars  needed  today 
to  build  one  battleship. 

Let  me  say  that  we  are  faced  with  more  than  our 
fair  share  of  cynics  today — cynics  who  simply 
don't  believe  in  battling  for  men's  minds.  Two 
of  our  most  vociferous  critics,  believe  it  or  not, 
have  never  heard  a  Voice  of  America  broadcast 
and  never  have  seen  one  of  our  films — although 
they  have  been  invited  many  times  to  do  so. 

One  well-known  commentator,  who  attacks  the 
program  once  a  week,  has  persistently  avoided 
visiting  our  operations  and  has  shown  no  desire 
or  willingness  to  look  at  the  actual  concrete  evi- 
dence of  effectiveness — the  30-odd  thousand  let- 
ters that  come  in  a  month  and  many  other  pieces 
of  evidence. 

As  one  who  came  into  this  work  only  7  months 
ago  and  will  not  continue  in  it  indefinitely,  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  tlie  intelligent,  loyal,  and  able 
crew  of  men  and  women  who  have  dedicated  their 
careers  to  this  vital  field  of  activity.  I  can  cite 
you  individual  after  individual  who,  despite  con- 
stant and  usually  ill-informed  sniping  at  the  pro- 
gram, have  turned  down  outside  jobs  paying 
$15,000  to  $25,000  and  more  a  year  in  order  to 
perform  at  $10,000  or  less,  this  work  which  they 
consider  so  vital  to  the  national  interest. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  all  recognize  what  these 
men  recognize :  That  the  truth  is  the  most  potent 
single  weapon  we  have  against  Communist  im- 
perialism and  that  we  are  trifling  with  the  world's 
future  if  we  miss  any  opportunity  to  use  it  fully 
and  effectively. 

As  Henry  Stimson  said  in  his  last  book:  "The 
only  deadly  sin  I  know  is  cynicism."    That  is  cer- 


tainly true  of  this  difficult  field  of  international 
information  and  psychological  operations.  If  the 
job  is  not  being  done  right,  the  critics  should 
not  oppose  it  but  should  move  in,  look  at  what  is 
being  done,  and  give  their  best  ideas  on  how  to 
improve  it. 

There  are  cynics  who  look  at  our  program  in 
another  way.  They  say  we  should  not  be  to  prim 
and  proper  about  sticking  to  the  truth.  I  dis- 
agree— and  I  disagree  violently — with  that. 

Truth  can  be  used — and  is  being  used  around 
the  world — to  show  up  the  essentially  vicious, 
phony,  and  truly  reactionary  nature  of  Communist 
imperialism. 

Truth  can  be  used — and  is  being  used — to  en- 
courage other  free  nations  to  cooperate  with  us. 
It  shows  up  the  Soviet  lies  about  us;  it  demon- 
strates that  we  are  honest  in  our  motives  and  that 
our  physical  and  moral  strength  can  safely  be 
counted  on. 

Truth  can  be  used — and  is  being  used — to  build 
up  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  every  possible  obstacle 
to  Kremlin  aggi'ession.  Truth  is  being  used  to 
give  hope  to  the  satellite  peoples  and  to  the  Rus- 
sian peoples  themselves,  to  make  them  resist  ag- 
gressive plans,  to  make  them  realize  that  the  free 
world  and  its  principles  are  bound  to  win  out  in 
the  long  run. 


Exchange  Program  Agreement 
Concluded  With  Australia 

[Released  to  the  press  November  i6] 

Australia  and  the  United  States  concluded  an 
agreement  on  November  16  whereby  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  train  about  12  junior 
Australian  engineers  a  year  for  the  next  several 
years  in  the  Bureau's  installations  at  Denver  and 
will  desigii  cei'tain  of  the  works  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Australian  Snowy  Mountains  Hydroelec- 
tric Authority.  Diplomatic  notes  effecting  this 
agreement  were  exchanged  on  that  date  by  the 
Australian  Ambassador  Percy  C.  Spender,  and 
Acting  Secretary  James  E.  Webb.  At  the  same 
time,  an  agreement  covering  details  of  the  con- 
templated program  was  signed  by  Thomas  A. 
Lang,  Associate  Commissioner  of  the  Snowy 
Mountains  Authority,  and  Goodrich  W.  Line- 
weaver,  Acting  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

The  agreement  falls  within  the  terms  of  title  IV 
of  Public  Law  402,  the  U.S.  Information  and  Edu- 
cational Exchange  Act  of  1948,  which  authorizes 
the  provision  of  facilities  of  U.S.  Government 
agencies  to  promote  the  purpose  of  the  act.  The 
facilities  to  be  provided  by  the  United  States  in 
this  instance,  however,  including  tuition  for  each 
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of  the  trainees,  are  to  be  completely  paid  for  by 
the  Snowy  Mountains  Authority. 

The  Snowy  Mountains  Hydroelectric  Authority 
is  a  semi-autonomous  public  corporation  set  up  by 
the  Australian  Government  in  1949.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  compared  in  form  and  scope  with 
the  TvA.  Covering  an  area  of  about  100  miles  in 
length  by  50  miles  broad,  some  70  miles  southwest 
of  Canberra,  the  capital  of  Australia,  it  is  ex- 
pected to  provide  additional  water  for  existing 
and  proposed  irrigation  systems,  and  hydroelectric 
power  much  needed  in  industrial  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne and  adjoining  rural  areas.  It  will  include 
8  major  dams,  over  80  miles  of  tunnels,  400  miles 


of  racelines,  and  some  16  power  stations  with  a 
total  capacity  of  about  3  million  kilowatts. 

The  Upper  Tumut  group  of  works,  part  of  the 
design  work  of  which  will  be  performed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Australian  engineer-trainees,  will  provide  some 
060,000  horsepower  and  would  normally  take  10 
or  11  years  to  complete.  With  the  help  of  outside 
contractors  and  designers,  it  is  expected  that  the 
project  can  be  completed  in  6  yeai"s.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  an  advanced  group  of 
Australian  engineer-trainees  to  arrive  in  Denver 
and  commence  their  training  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 


An  Evaluation  of  European  Defense  Efforts 


hy  Eugenie  Afiderson 
Ambassador  to  Denmark ' 


Before  discussing  some  of  these  changes  that 
have  been  taking  place  abroad  and,  in  that  con- 
nection, broader  foreign  policy  issues,  I  want  to 
tell  you  a  little  bit  about  my  job  as  Ambassador 
for  the  United  States  in  Denmark.  Denmark,  as 
you  know,  is  one  of  the  Scandinavian  countries; 
a  small  country  situated  strategically  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Baltic;  a  democratic  country  with  well- 
developed  welfare  institutions,  and  social  bene- 
fits for  all  the  people,  social  gains  which  the 
Danish  trade-union  movement  has  played  a  great 
role  in  achieving. 

One  aspect  of  my  work  as  Ambassador  has  been 
to  get  to  Know  the  people  of  Denmark,  people  of 
all  groups  and  of  all  areas,  including  the  trade- 
union  leaders  and  many  of  their  rank  and  file. 
While  I  had  known  before  I  went  to  Denmark  that 
the  trade-union  movement  had  been  a  well-estab- 
lished institution  for  more  than  50  j'ears,  I  now 
have  an  even  deeper  respect  for  the  Danish  trade- 
union  movement  because  I  have  seen  for  myself 
how  well  the  Danish  system  of  collective  bargain- 
ing and  of  mediation  works. 

And  I  also  respect  the  Danish  trade-union  move- 
ment because  of  its  sound  orientation  toward  a 
democratic  society,  because  it  has  assiuned  the  re- 
f:ponsihUiths  which  powerful  labor  organization 
has  today,  as  well  as  the  benefits  and  rights  that 
such  an  organization  confers  on  its  memoers.  It 
has  accepted  its  responsibilities  to  all  groups  in 
the  society.    While  the  Danish  trade-union  move- 

'  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  National 
do  Convention  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Nov.  6  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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ment,  politically,  is  an  important  segment  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party,  its  chairman,  Hans 
Hedtoft,  recently  declared  that  if  he  was  ever 
forced  to  choose  between  socialism  and  democracy, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  he  would  choose  democ- 
racy. The  Danish  Social  Democratic  Party  has 
also,  like  the  majority  of  the  Danish  people, 
turned  away  from  its  previous  adherence  to  neu- 
trality and  pacifism.  Today  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  in 
Danish  political  life  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
of  the  new  defense  program,  and  of  Danish  par- 
ticipation in  the  broad  problems  of  international 
political  life  today.  This  has  not  been  an  easy 
change  for  a  people  who,  like  the  Danes,  had  fol- 
lowed an  isolationist  policy  for  almost  100  years, 
but  the  Danish  trade  unions  have  played  and  are 
playing  an  important  role  in  orienting  their  mem- 
bers, and  indeed  the  whole  Danish  society,  toward 
their  new  international  responsibilities. 

Role  of  U.S.  Labor  in  Foreign  Policy 

Another  aspect  of  my  work  as  Ambassador  has 
been  to  interpret  American  life.  American  people, 
and  American  policies  to  the  Danish  people.  I 
have  frequently  had  occasion  to  discuss  not  only 
with  Danish  trade  unionists  but  with  other  inter- 
ested groups  what  the  role  of  American  labor  is 
today,  economically,  politically,  and  in  relation  to 
our  foreign  policy.  I  discovered  soon  after  I 
came  to  Denmark  that  there  were  not  nearly 
enough  people  abroad  who  really  knew  of  the  tre- 
mendous developments  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
American  labor  movement  during  the  last  15  years. 
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Some  of  my  Danish  friends  were  actually  a  little 
incredulous  at  first  when  I  told  them  not  only 
how  many  members  j'ou  have  today,  but  how  much 
positive  social  legislation  you  have  been  able  to 
influence  and  how  many  economic  benefits  you 
have  achieved  for  your  members.  They  also 
seemecl  to  be  surprised,  at  first,  when  I  told  them 
about  your  increasing  political  participation  and 
responsibility  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

And  so  it  has  been  an  encouragement  to  the 
Danes,  most  particularly  to  the  Danish  trade 
unionists  to  liear  more  about  the  important  devel- 
opments within  your  ranks.  Oftentimes,  it  has 
been  of  positive  help  to  me  in  interpreting  Amer- 
ican policy  to  be  able  to  point  out  to  Danish  lead- 
ers that  these  foreign  policies  of  ours  today  are 
supported  for  the  most  part  by  the  American  labor 
movement.  I  have  been  able  to  prove,  with  your 
help,  that  far  from  being  the  product  of  Wall 
Street  imperialists,  which  the  Communist  propa- 
gandists still  are  shouting,  that  there  probably  has 
never  been  a  more  democratic  foreign  policy  in 
any  country,  nor  one  which  has  enjoyed  the  broad 
support  of  all  the  major  groups  in  American  so- 
ciety, including  the  labor  movement. 

I  have  also  been  proud  to  point  out  the  partici- 
pating role  that  many  representatives,  directly 
from  or  approved  by  the  labor  movement,  are 
playing  in  the  carrying  out  of  our  foreign  policy 
in  our  various  embassies  as  labor  attaches,  in  the 
EcA  missions  as  labor  advisers  and  labor  informa- 
tion officers.  Incidentally  our  own  Eca  labor  ad- 
viser and  information  officer  in  Copenhagen  is 
none  other  than  your  own  Svend  Godfredsen, 
formerly  from  the  Cio  Upwa.  Godfredsen  is  do- 
ing a  wonderful  job  in  Denmark,  and  we  are  grate- 
ful to  you  for  him.  The  support  that  you  have 
given  in  these  several  ways  to  the  real  execution 
of  our  foreign  policy  has  been  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  develojiment  of  a  positive  foreign 
policy.  While  there  are  times  when  you  may  be 
in  disagreement  with  certain  aspects  of  our  for- 
eign policy,  it  is  right  and  necessary  that  you  have 
voiced  tliat  criticism,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
continue  to  do  so.  There  is  no  better  guarantee 
for  the  continuation  of  a  dynamic  and  a  demo- 
cratic foreign  policy. 

Here  I  want  simply  to  mention  the  significance 
of  the  participation  of  American  labor  in  the 
International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions.  I  know  that  you  are  already  well  aware 
of  the  contributions  that  are  being  made  by  your 
representatives  in  that  important  new  organiza- 
tion, but  you  may  not  realize  how  much  encourage- 
ment your  membership  has  brought  to  the  free 
trade  unionists  of  Western  Europe.  So  I  men- 
tion this  only  in  passing  as  one  more  area  in  which 
American  labor  is  today  playing  an  important 
part  in  international  affairs. 

But  while  I  have  felt  confident  during  these  last 
2  years  that  our  foreign  policy  today  has  been 
supported  by  all  the  major  labor  groups  in  Amer- 
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ica,  still  there  have  been  times  when  it  has  seemed 
that  what  we  are  really  accomplishing  has  not 
been  clearly  understood  by  all  the  people.  It 
seems  important  to  me  that  if  our  foreign  policy 
is  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  support  of  most  of  the 
American  people,  that  our  basic  problems  must 
be  squarely  faced,  and  also  that  our  actual  prog- 
ress should  be  understood  too.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  mistakes  that 
we  make,  of  our  shortcomings,  and  of  those  critical 
areas  where  we  have  yet  a  great  deal  to  do.  It  is 
one  of  the  healthy  things  in  American  life  that 
we  are  constantly  asking  questions,  uncomfortable 
questions,  difficult  questions,  that  we  are  con- 
stantly criticizing  ourselves  and  trying  to  develop 
better  ways  than  we  have  had  before.  But  this 
constant  self-criticism,  oftentimes  politically  in- 
spired of  course,  must  not  permit  us  to  lose  sight 
of  the  positive  achievements  that  we  are  making 
at  the  same  time. 

Interdependence  of  Free  Peoples 

I  have  been  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  evaluate 
some  of  those  achievements  from  a  Western  Euro- 
liean  post.  While  my  own  work  has  been  in  one 
country — Denmark — still  I  have  learned  that  the 
problems  of  Western  Europe  are  so  much  alike 
that  I  am  able  to  evaluate  our  progress  in  West- 
ern Europe  as  a  whole.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  fact 
that  today  our  problems  are  global.  Our  respon- 
sibilities are  world-wide.  What  affects  us  in  one 
continent  is  bound  to  affect  us  in  another.  The 
security,  economic  health,  and  psychological  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  Western  Europe  are  just  as 
indispensable  to  American  well-being  as  the 
health  of  our  own  people.  In  the  same  way,  the 
vast  revolutionary  movements  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  social  reform  which  are  rocking  the 
Far  East  today  also  carry  a  very  immediate  im- 
pact on  us  here  at  home,  just  as  on  the  peoples 
in  Western  Europe.  Fully  recognizing  the  inter- 
dependence of  all  the  free  peoples,  and  fully  aware 
of  our  responsibilities  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to 
them,  how  are  we  to  frame  simply  what  our  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  goals  are  today? 

First  of  all,  we  are  trying  to  achieve  security, 
safety,  freedom  from  fear  for  the  American  peo- 
ple, freedom  from  aggression,  freedom  to  live  the 
kind  of  lives  that  we  as  Americans  want  to  pur- 
sue. But  we  know  that  in  order  to  build  our  own 
security  in  today's  world,  we  must  also  maintain 
the  security  and  the  well-being  of  the  rest  of  the 
free  world.  Today  peace,  freedom,  human  wel- 
fare, human  dignity,  human  rights — all  are  indi- 
visible not  only  for  us  as  Americans  but  for  all  of 
us  human  beings.  Wliile  our  basic  goals  can  be 
stated  almost  as  simply  as  this,  the  ways  in  which 
we  are  working  towards  the  achievement  of  those 
goals  is  not  so  simple,  nor  is  it  one  uninterrupted 
line  of  progi-ess  toward  those  goals.  But  we  are 
making  progress,  and  we  have  come  closer  to 
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achieving  the  basic  conditions  of  free-world 
strength  and  unity  which  will  make  possible  the 
development  of  our  long-term  goals. 

This  progress  is  clear  not  only  to  American  rep- 
resentatives abroad  but  it  has  been  increasingly 
recognized  by  our  friends  in  Western  Europe. 
Hans  Hedtoft,  the  chairman  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  Denmark,  and  the  former  Prime 
Minister,  recently  said: 

Let  us  try  to  think  as  world  citizens  and  ask  umselves 
the  question  "What  has  America  given  the  world  V"  I 
think  of  the  message  of  freedom,  which  the  American 
I  Revolution  gave  Europe,  and  the  democracy  which  was 
(  brought  across  the  American  prairie  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  which  served  as  an  inspiration  for  all  democ- 
racies, and  I  say,  look  at  the  events  of  the  last  genera- 
tion. 

Europe  gave  the  world  a  Mussolini,  a  Hitler,  and  a  new 
world  war.  America  gave  us,  among  other  things,  Roose- 
velt, the  New  Deal,  the  Fair  Deal,  the  Marshall  Plan,  the 
<  Atlantic  Pact.  .  .  .  There  is  reason  to  emphasize 
that  the  demand  for  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  social 
justice  within  Western  European  countries  is  an  American 
demand,  which  exists  as  a  basis  for  the  Marshall  Plan, 
and  which  exists  as  an  objective  for  the  Atlantic  Pact, 
and  which  time  and  time  again  is  being  emphasized  by 
Americans  as  they  press  for  a  stronger  economic  and 
industrial  Europe. 

Just  what  have  we  accomplished  with  our  eco- 
nomic aid  programs  during  the  last  few  years? 
'  First  of  all,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  American  people  that  they  under- 
stand today  that  economic  health  is  basic  to  social 
health,  to  political  stability,  and  to  military 
strength.  Today  we  know  that  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  maintain  our  own  economic 
soundness  and  that  our  friends  abroad  maintain, 
and  indeed,  constantly  improve,  their  economic 
status.  The  Marshall  Plan  has  been  a  tremendous 
step  forward  in  this  direction.  At  the  end  of  the 
war,  European  factories  and  farms  were  virtually 
at  a  standstill.  Today,  just  ^Vz  years  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Marshall  Plan  for  European  re- 
covery, both  agricultural  and  industrial  produc- 
tivity have  reached  new  high  levels.  The  over- 
all production  in  the  18  Marshall  Plan  countries 
has  increased  over  46  percent  since  1947.  Agricul- 
tural production  is  up  25  percent;  steel  produc- 
tion is  up  65  percent;  electric  power  production 
is  up  37  percent;  rail  transportation  is  up  19  per- 
cent; coal  is  up  15  percent.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  figures  which  show  what  has  been  done. 
In  some  countries,  such  as  in  Denmark,  industrial 
production  is  up  more  than  100  percent  and  agri- 
cultural production  is  up  70  percent  above  prewar 
levels.  This  increased  productivity  has  also 
.  meant  that  the  vast  reservoir  of  skilled  European 
labor  is  once  more  contributing  to  the  health  and 
the  wealth  of  the  free  world.  Outside  of  the 
United  States,  Western  Europe  is  the  greatest 
source  of  skilled  labor  in  the  entire  world.  We 
need  this  great  reserve  of  manpower,  skilled  man- 
power, on  our  side — we  need  to  keep  alive  and 
productive  for  the  free  world  these  millions  of 
ingenious,  effective  human  dynamos. 
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U.S.  Aid  Programs  Speed  Communist  Decline 

A  second  major  consequence  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  has  been  the  significant  Communist  decline 
throughout  Western  Europe.  Immediately  after 
the  war,  the  Communist  parties  in  most  of  the 
Western  European  countries  soared  to  new  highs, 
largely  because  of  the  postwar  economic  chaos,  in- 
flation, unemployment,  hunger — all  the  miserable 
conditions  on  which  communism  thrives.  In  1946 
Communist  Party  membership  in  Western  Europe 
was  up  in  nearly  every  country.  In  France,  the 
Communists  were  the  largest  single  party  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

In  1946  the  Communist-controlled  Cgt,  France's 
largest  labor  organization,  claimed  upwards  of  5 
million  members;  Italy's  Communist-controlled 
labor  federation  claimed  a  membership  almost  half 
as  great  as  that  of  its  French  counterpart. 

In  1950  after  only  2  years  of  Marshall  aid,  Com- 
munist influence  had  declined  significantly  in 
every  free  European  country  but  one.  Commu- 
nist Party  membership  had  dropped  off  in  nearly 
every  country — in  some  cases  by  a  phenomenal 
percentage. 

The  declines  in  Party  membership  ranged  from 
84  percent  in  Luxembourg,  to  65  percent  in  Bel- 
gium, to  31  percent  in  Italy,  and  30  percent  in 
France. 

In  Britain  the  two  Communists  who  had  been 
members  of  Parliament  were  defeated.  In  Nor- 
way, all  11  Communist  representatives  in  the 
legislature  suffered  the  same  fate — defeat.  In 
Denmark,  the  Communists  have  declined  fi'om  18 
parliamentary  seats  to  7  today. 

The  French  Communist  Party,  Western  Eur- 
ope's largest,  has  lost  more  than  a  third  of  the 
seats  it  had  in  the  General  Assembly  prior  to  the 
most  recent  elections. 

Once  again,  I  quote  the  leader  of  the  Danish 
Social  Democratic  Party  when  he  was  discussing 
what  would  have  happened  to  Western  Europe 
without  the  Marshall  Plan :  "Slowly,  but  as  surely 
as  death  comes.  Western  Europe  would  have  been 
devoured  by  the  economic,  political,  and  military 
centralized  pressure  from  Communist  Eastern 
Europe." 

I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  that  communism  is 
no  longer  a  force  in  Western  Europe.  It  still  has 
to  be  reckoned  with,  especially  in  France  and  in 
Italy.  But  even  in  those  countries  where  the 
Communist  Party  persists  disturbingly  strong, 
most  observers  agree  that  today  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  Communists  to  take  over  by  inter- 
nal subversion  in  any  country  in  Western  Europe. 
This  could  not  have  been  said  in  1947.  The  Com- 
munist Party  in  most  Western  European  countries 
continues  to  play  a  strong  propaganda  role,  often- 
times an  effective  one,  capitalizing,  as  Communists 
always  do,  on  discontent  and  social  and  economic 
maladjustments.  But  given  continued  economic 
improvement  and  stability  in  Western  Europe, 
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the  Communists  -will  not  be  able  to  conquer  Europe 
through  internal  subversion. 

Another  one  of  the  most  important  effects  of 
the  Marshall  Plan,  significant  as  the  increased 

Eroductivity  and  the  Communist  losses  are,  has 
een  the  revival  of  confidence  and  hope  in  the 
future.  Western  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  war 
suffered  not  only  from  ruined  farms  and  fac- 
tories, but  also  from  the  hopelessness,  from  the 
despair,  from  the  cynicism,  from  sheer  war-weari- 
ness, which  possessed  the  people  at  that  time. 
That  low  period  in  morale  has  now  been  essentially 
replaced  by  a  new  spirit  of  determination,  of  self- 
confidence,  of  confidence  in  the  United  States,  and 
of  belief  in  our  purposes,  and  in  European  pur- 
poses. It  has  been  inspiring  to  me  to  see  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  even  within  the  last 
2  years  in  the  minds  and  will  of  the  people  of 
Western  Europe.  There  was  still  much  defeat- 
ism and  neutralism  2  years  ago  when  I  first  went 
to  Denmark.  There  are  today,  of  course,  certain 
elements  who  still  talk  about  neutrality,  still  a  few 
voices  who  say  "What's  the  use?"  But  these 
voices  today  are  in  the  minority  and  nowhere 
do  they  exercise  the  influence  that  they  did  even 
a  year  ago. 

This  change  that  has  taken  place  has  not  been 
due  solely  to  American  aid  nor  entirely  to  Ameri- 
can dollars,  important  as  our  dollars  and  our 
technical  assistance  have  been.  A  large  part  of 
the  accomplishment  is  due  to  Europe's  own  efforts. 
All  the  dollars  in  the  world  would  not  have  been 
able  to  save  Europe  without  the  European  will  and 
European  work.  We  should  never  forget  the  mil- 
lions of  European  man-hours  that  have  gone  into 
the  restoration  of  the  European  economy.  It  has 
been  something  new  in  the  world  that  American 
financial  assistance  and  American  technical  ad- 
vice have  been  able  to  support  European  efforts, 
and  that  this  vast  undertaking  has  been  a  genu- 
inely cooperative  enterprise. 

I  want  to  emphasize  furthermore  that  the  job 
is  not  finished.  It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  for 
Americans  to  think  that  we  can  forget  about 
Europe's  economic  problems.  Those  problems  ai'e 
still  serious.  Nearly  every  country  in  Europe  still 
has  a  sizable  dollar  shortage  and  many  other  real 
economic  difficulties.  Particularly  in  Italy  and 
France,  we  know  that  in  too  many  instances  the 
Marshall  aid  has  not  permeated  to  all  ranks  of 
the  workers  to  the  degi-ee  to  which  Americans 
have  intended.  But  this  is  not  a  static  situation. 
We  are  still  working  at  these  difficult  problems, 
and  believe  me,  they  are  not  of  simple  solution. 
We  must  always  remember  that  we  are  woi'king 
together  with  other  sovereign  nations.  We  are 
not  trying  to  impose  our  will  or  our  way  on  our 
friends  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Soviet  Union 
imposes  its  will  on  its  satellites.  We  are  working 
together  with  equals.  Sometimes  we  may  not 
agree  with  the  way  that  they  want  to  do  things, 
sometimes  they  may  not  agree  with  us,  but  the 


important  thing  is  that  we  are  solving  our  mutual 
problems  together,  and  that  we  continue  to  recog- 
nize that  there  are  problems  which  must  be  solved, 
and  which  can  be  solved. 


Preserving  Sovereignty  of  Recipients 

In  that  connection  I  want  to  mention  how  en- 
couraged I  was  by  the  Benton  amendment  to  the 
recent  Mutual  Security  Assistance  Act.  Under 
the  Benton  amendment,  our  aid  is  to  be  admin- 
istered so  as  to  encourage  free  enterprise  and  dis- 
courage monopolies  in  the  countries  to  which  our 
aid  is  going.  That  encouragement,  I  hasten  to 
add,  involves  neither  duress  nor  an  infringement 
upon  any  nation's  sovereignty. 

The  Benton  amendment  is  not  only  aimed  at 
keeping  prices  at  a  reasonable  level.  It  is  aimed 
also  at  encouraging — and  here  I  quote — "The  de- 
velopment and  strengthening  of  the  free  labor 
union  movements  as  the  collective  bargaining 
agencies  of  labor." 

Any  discussion  of  the  impoi'tance  of  our  eco- 
nomic programs  would  not  be  complete  without 
mentioning  the  Point  Four  Program  or  Presi- 
dent Truman's  proposals  for  developing  economic 
resources  in  the  particularly  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world.  Tliis  Point  Four  Program,  although 
but  a  very  modest  beginning  in  comparison  with 
the  immensity  of  the  problems  that  we  face  in  the 
Far  East,  still  is  significant  because  it  points  the 
way  to  the  solutions  that  must  be  found  and  must 
be  found  soon  if  we  are  to  bring  Asia  into  the  orbit 
of  the  free  world.  Many  Americans  may  tend  to 
feel  staggered  by  the  size  of  our  responsibilities,  il 
particularly  among  the  desperately  poverty-  I 
stricken,  the  hungry  masses  of  Asia.  But  perhaps 
we  do  not  realize  that  in  many  cases  it  is  not  vast 
sums  of  money  which  are  needed  so  much  as  it  is 
the  introduction  of  technical  guidance,  the  intro- 
duction of  simple  tools.  In  Egypt,  for  example, 
where  U.N.  specialists  have  introduced  the  hoe 
to  Egyptian  farmers,  many  of  whom  up  to  now 
had  worked  their  fields  with  ancient  metliods,  the 
simple  introduction  of  the  hoe  has  meant  that  food 
production  has  increased  more  than  100  percent 
in  one  year. 

It  is  also  important  that  we  remember  that  this 
whole  area  of  economic  assistance  in  the  tragically 
undeveloped  parts  of  the  world  is  just  as  impor- 
tant to  our  future  security  as  the  building  of  mili- 
tary strength.  We  must  continue  to  apply  our- 
selves in  this  economic  area  with  the  same  imagi- 
nations and  enthusiasm  that  we  are  bringing  to 
the  solution  of  immediate  military  problems. 

Finally,  I  want  to  mention  that  there  is  prob- 
ably no  aspect  of  American  foreign  policy  whicli 
is  better  understood  and  more  sincerely  appreci- 
ated in  Western  Europe  than  the  Marshall  Plan. 

Over  and  over  I  have  met  with  individuals  in 
Denmark  from  all  economic  groups  who  have  ex- 
pressed not  only  their  appreciation  for  the  actual 
American  aid,  but  a  genuine  understanding  of 
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•why  this  assistance  has  been  important,  both  to 
us  and  to  free  Europe. 

And  now  I  want  to  turn  to  another  equally  sig- 
nificant American  action,  significant  for  us  Amer- 
icans, significant  to  the  Western  Europeans,  sig- 
nificant to  the  peoples  of  Asia,  and  indeed  to  the 
entire  free  world.  Tliat  is  the  U.N.  action,  the 
U.S.  leadership  in  Korea.  I  know  that  the  war 
in  Korea  has  meant  great  losses  and  gi"eat  hard- 
ships for  many  thousands  of  Americans,  for 
thousands  of  our  allies  and  millions  of  South 
Koreans.  But  what  may  not  be  so  fully  appre- 
ciated is  the  achievement  that  the  free  world  has 
already  attained  in  Korea.  This  achievement  has 
been  clear  and  striking  in  the  effect  that  it  has 
had  in  Western  Europe  alone. 

Furthermore,  we  have  good  reason  to  be  en- 
couraged by  the  actual  deterrence  of  further  So- 
viet aggression  in  Asia.  A  year  ago  in  December 
it  looked  as  if  half  of  Asia  might  fall  to  further 
Communist  aggression.  But  that  has  not  hap- 
pened. The  Communists  have  been  pushed  back 
in  Korea.  The  situation  in  Indochina  has  been 
impi'oved,  and  indeed  throughout  Asia,  tenuous 
as  the  future  still  may  appear,  today  we  know  that 
we  have  won  a  new  chance  for  stabilizing  the 
strength  of  free  Asia. 

Almost  as  significant  as  the  stabilization  in  the 
Far  East,  and  the  powerful  proof  that  aggi'ession 
will  not  be  tolerated,  has  been  the  way  in  which 
our  basic  purposes  have  been  made  clear,  both  to 
the  American  people  and  to  our  friends  abroad. 
The  debate  following  the  recall  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  clarified  to  the  whole  world  that  our  pur- 
pose was  to  prevent  war.  was  to  put  down  aggi-es- 
sion,  that  our  purpose  was  to  limit  the  conflict,  and 
to  restore  independence  and  peace  to  that  troubled 
area.  The  clarification  of  these  American  pur- 
poses, of  these  U.N.  purposes,  has  been  a  source  of 
firmer  confidence  in  American  leadership. 

This  immense  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged 
is  just  as  surely  a  contest  for  maintaining  the 
confidence  and  unity  of  the  free  nations  as  it  is  for 
building  our  sujwrior  strength  in  military,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  fields.  I  want  to  emphasize  again 
that  Korea  has  contributed  enormously  to  the  crea- 
tion of  confidence  in  American  purposes,  in  Amer- 
ican leadership. 

Strength  of  NATO  Lies  in  Common  Way  of  Life 

Now,  finally,  I  want  to  discuss  briefly  what  the 
North  Atlantic-  Treaty  Organization  lias  achieved, 
particularly  in  that  area — the  North  Atlantic  and 
Western  European  area.  We  all  know  that  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  a 
defensive  purpose,  a  mutual  security  pact  aimed 
primarily  at  preventing  aggression,  the  building 
of  mutual  security  through  the  time-honored  prin- 
ciple, and  incidentally  sound  trade-union  prin- 
'  ijjle,  of  one  for  all  and  all  for  one.  When  I  first 
came  to  Denmark  2  years  ago  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  had  been  in  existence  only  about  8  months. 


It  was  a  good  statement,  a  good  plan  of  our  in- 
tentions and  of  our  determination  to  stand  by  each 
other  in  case  of  attack. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  at  that  time  was  still  largely  on  paper. 
Today,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  a  real  func- 
tioning organization  with  all  the  members  con- 
tributing, each  one  according  to  liis  own  capac- 
ities. Today,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  recog- 
nized by  our  friends  in  Europe  not  only  as  an 
organization  which  has  given  them  increased 
security,  but  as  a  group  to  which  they  have  respon- 
sibilities. We  Americans  have  always  believed 
in  the  principle  of  self-help  and  mutual  help;  it 
is  these  basic  principles  on  which  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  rests.  European  defense  forces  are 
being  reconstituted,  are  being  increased,  and  are 
being  integrated.  Under  the  inspiring  leader- 
ship of  General  Eisenhower,  the  European  defense 
forces  are  becoming  a  real  defensive  power  in 
Western  Europe.  The  American  troops  stationed 
in  Western  Germany  are  augmenting  in  a  very 
important  way  the  still  inadeqiiate  strength  of 
our  allies  in  Western  Europe.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  at  the  end  of  the  war  there  was  liardly  a 
country  in  Europe  whose  armies  had  not  been 
disbanded,  whose  arms  had  not  been  destroyed, 
and  whose  military  resources  were  not  wrecked. 
It  takes  time  to  rebuild  these  forces.  It  has  taken 
time  to  restore  the  will  to  rebuild.  But  it  is  signi- 
ficant that  the  will  to  resist  has  gone  up  in  almost 
direct  proportion  to  the  ability  to  resist.  The  de- 
featism, the  despair  has  decreased  almost  exactly  as 
the  actual  defense  ability  has  increased.  No  coun- 
try can  be  defended  without  a  will  to  resist.  But 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  a  will  to  fight  unless 
the  people  can  have  some  confidence  of  success, 
unless  they  know  that  they  have  something  with 
which  to  resist.  Our  military  aid  plan  has  been 
of  enormous  help  not  only  in  the  actual  equip- 
ping of  depleted  military  forces  but  just  as  im- 
portantly in  the  revival  of  the  spirit  of  confidence, 
the  improved  morale  which  our  friends  in  Europe 
today  are  showing. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  more  than  a  mili- 
tary pact,  is  more  than  a  mutual  defense  agree- 
ment. It  is  that,  of  course,  and  we  are  all  agreed 
that  without  the  military  strength  it  would  be 
impossible  to  deter  aggression,  just  as  it  would  be 
impossible  to  defend  against  an  attack.  But  the 
North  Atlantic  Organization  is  founded  on  the 
basic  principle  of  community.  It  is  this  com- 
munity of  voluntary  association  of  free  nations 
which  gives  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  just  as  great 
a  strength  as  its  military  and  economic  aspects. 
Indeed,  one  may  as  well  say  that  it  is  this  de- 
votion to  common  principles  and  a  common  system 
of  beliefs  and  way  of  life,  which  is  the  deepest 
strength  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Our 
friends  in  Western  Europe  have  had  enough  of 
occupations  and  wars.  They  do  not  want  to  be 
occupied  again,  they  do  not  want  to  be  occupied 
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and  liberated.  They  want  to  be  able  to  maintain 
their  free  way  of  life  just  as  we  want  to  main- 
tain our  American  ways.  It  is  the  fact  that  all 
of  us,  Americans  and  Western  Europeans  alike, 
share  the  common  democratic  values  and  the  com- 
mon way  of  life  which  has  joined  us  together  in 
this  great  enterprise.  It  is  our  faith  in  the  in- 
dividual and  our  respect  for  human  rights  and 
human  dignity  which  are  the  basic  unifying  forces' 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Demands  and  Inspiration  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 

In  order  to  build  the  necessary  military  and 
economic  strength — which  we  are  still  far  from 
actually  possessing — great  sacrifices  are  going  to 
be  needed.  Sacrifices  have  already  been  made. 
Still  greater  sacrifices  will  have  to  be  made  by  us 
Americans  and  also  by  our  friends  in  Western 
Europe.  It  may  not  be  too  difficult  for  us  to  think 
of  sacrificing  some  of  our  luxuries  from  our  tre- 
mendously high  standard  of  living,  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  for  the  Western  Europeans  to  make  deeper 
cuts  in  their  standard  of  living,  while  certainly 
better  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  war,  still 
has  not  achieved  the  standards  existing  before  the 
war.  Production  has  gone  up,  yes,  but  consump- 
tion has  not  yet  reached  the  levels  which  are  really 
desirable.  In  order  to  make  continued  sacrifices 
our  friends  in  Western  Europe  must  believe  in  the 
cause  for  which  we  are  all  working.  They  must 
believe  that  we  really  have  a  chance  to  preserve 
peace,  to  maintain  freedom,  and  to  improve  and  ex- 
tend democratic  rights  and  advantages  to  all  our 
peoples.  Without  this  belief,  without  this  convic- 
tion, these  sacrifices  will  not  be  made.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  feel  exactly  the 
same  way.  We,  too,  would  be  reluctant  to  build  up 
our  military  forces  unless  we  believed,  as  we  do, 
that  we  do  have  a  chance  for  preserving  peace  and 
preventing  war.  I  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, that  the  American  labor  movement,  are  will- 
ing to  accept  sacrifices  so  long  as  we  share  this 
belief  with  our  friends  in  our  common  goals.  I 
believe  that  we  are  terribly  aware  of  our  new 
responsibilities,  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  the 
whole  free  world.  Today,  we  know  what  depends 
on  us :  peace  and  life  with  freedom,  even  our  very 
right  to  be  human. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  the  last  5  years 
toward  a  development  of  the  basic  conditions 
necessary  for  achieving  these  goals.  I  am  think- 
ing of  the  vast  amounts  of  American  aid  which 
were  poured  out  freely  to  the  war-devastated  coun- 
tries in  Europe  and  Asia  after  the  war;  of  the 
Unrra  program,  which  was  to  a  large  extent  fi- 
nanced by  American  aid.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
Truman  doctrine,  which  enunciated  for  the  first 
time  the  principle  that  aggression  would  not  be 
tolerated,  and  which  gave  significant  amounts  of 
aid  in  those  critical  areas,  areas  which  today  are 
secure  from  Soviet  aggression.    I  am  thinking  of 
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the  Marshall  Plan,  a  humanitarian  program— and 
American  idea — and  a  very  practical  one,  for 
restoring  new  life  and  new  hope  to  the  economies 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  to  the  people  them- 
selves. I  am  thinking  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  which  is  bringing  a  new  security  to  the 
peoples  of  that  area.  I  am  thinking  of  the  Far 
East  mutual  defense  treaty ;  of  the  Japanese  peace 
treaty,  which  is  the  foundation  for  mutual  secu- 
rity in  that  part  of  the  world. 

I  am  thinking  of  American  leadership  of  the 
free  nations  and  the  United  Nations  in  Korea,  and 
everything  that  has  meant  and  will  mean  to  us  and 
to  the  whole  free  world.  No  nation  in  a  position 
of  world  leadership  and  such  immense  power 
has  ever  before  exercised  this  power  with  a  deeper 
sense  of  responsibility,  of  humanitarianism,  and 
farsighted  economic  wisdom  than  the  United 
States  is  doing  today.  As  American  citizens,  as 
members  of  a  great  American  labor  organization 
which  has  played  an  important  role  in  our  coun- 
try's foreign  policy,  we  have  a  I'ight,  you  have 
a  right,  to  be  proud  of  the  way  in  which  America's 
leadership  is  functioning. 

We  all  know  that  we  have  a  long  road  ahead  of 
us  before  we  can  be  really  sure  and  safe.  But 
remember  that  we  are  trying  to  do  what  no  nation 
on  earth  has  ever  before  attempted :  We  are  try- 
ing to  win  a  war  without  having  to  fight  it.  Even 
more  than  that,  we  are  trying  to  create  the  basic 
conditions  for  peace,  engaged  in  this  noble  effort 
with  all  the  enormous  reserves  of  energy,  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  of  endurance  that  we  heretofore  have 
called  upon  only  in  times  of  war.  And  we  are 
trying  to  do  all  this  in  concert  and  unity  with  the 
other  free  nations  of  the  world. 

This  is  indeed  an  infinitely  demanding  foreign 
policy  and  an  inspiring  one.  But  it  is  a  foreign 
jjolicy  in  which  we  Americans  can  have  pride  and 
faith  and  confidence,  both  because  it  is  right  and 
because  it  is  working. 


Extension  for  Claims-Filing  Against 
Closed  Institutions  in  Japan 

[Released  to  the  press  November  16] 

According  to  a  recent  announcement  by  the 
Closed  Institutions  Liquidating  Commission,  an 
agency  of  the  Japanese  Government,  the  time 
limit  for  the  filing  of  claims  arising  outside  Japan 
against  closed  financial  institutions  now  being 
liquidated  by  the  Commission,  which  was  previ- 
ously announced  as  October  16,  1951  ^  has  been 
extended  until  such  time  as  further  notice  is  given 
of  a  termination  date.^ 


'  Bulletin  of  July  9,  1951,  p.  61. 

'  For  previous  information  regarding  the  types  of  claims 
being  considered  and  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
tiling  claims,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  9,  1951,  p.  580. 
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U.  S.  Reiterates  Protest  to  U.S.S.R.  on  Killing 
Of  American  Military  Policeman 

IReleased  to  the  press  November  i^l 


The  United  States  has  reiterated  its  protest  *  of 
the  shooting  and  killing  of  Corp.  Paul  J.  Gresens 
of  the  V.S.  Army  {Ontario,  N.T.)  hy  two  Soviet 
soldiers  in  Vienmi  on  the  morning  of  May  ^,  this 
year,  hy  presenting  a  second  note  to  the  Soviet 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Moscow  on 
November  5. 

Following  are  the  texts  of  the  Soviet  note  dated 
August  6  rejecting  the  original  U.S.  pi-otest  and 
of  the  U.S.  note  of  November  5  reiterating  that 
protest: 

SOVIET  NOTE 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union 
of  Socialist  So\'iet  Republics  presents  its  com- 
pliments to  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and,  referring  to  the  Embassy's  note  No. 
81  of  June  4,  1951,  has  the  honor  to  communicate 
the  following : 

Investigation  of  the  facts  of  the  attack  by  the 
American  patrol  on  Soviet  soldiers  conducted  by 
the  Soviet  military  authorities  of  the  city  of 
Vienna  has  established  that  at  night  on  May  4 
of  this  year,  two  Soviet  soldiers  who  were  check- 
ing a  communication  line  of  the  Soviet  Zone  run- 
ning through  the  first  international  district  of  the 
city  of  Vienna  were  unexpectedly  fired  upon  by 
unknown  persons,  and  that  bullets  almost  hitting 
one  of  the  Soviet  sokiiers  passed  through  his 
clothing. 

The  armed  attack  on  the  Soviet  soldiei-s  was 
made  by  persons  who  came  out  of  a  house  of  en- 
tertainment, the  "Opium  Club,"  and  tried  without 
any  reason  to  detain  the  Soviet  soldiers.  In  order 
to  defend  themselves  Soviet  soldiers  were  obliged 
to  return  fire  and  take  cover.  As  a  result  of  this 
exchange  of  shots,  one  of  the  Soviet  soldiers'  at- 
tackers. Corporal  of  the  American  Army,  Gresens, 
whom  it  later  turned  out  to  be  according  to  com- 
munications of  the  American  military  authorities, 

'  Bulletin  of  June  18,  1951,  p.  986. 
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was  wounded  and,  as  American  authorities  also 
reported,  subsequently  died. 

Naturally,  the  Soviet  soldiers  could  not  suppose 
that  pei-sons  who  made  this  armed  night  attack  on 
them  were  representatives  of  American  authori- 
ties, since  it  is  known  that,  in  conformity  with 
existing  four-power  instructions  of  inter-Allied 
Komendatura  of  October  17,  1946,  military  per- 
sonnel of  the  zone  of  the  occupjnng  powers  do  not 
have  the  right  to  detain  military  personnel  of 
another  power,  which  the  American  patrol  tried 
to  do,  illegally  making  use  of  weapons  for  this 
purpose  against  Soviet  soldiers  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  their  official  duties. 

Acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  of  the  in- 
cident has  confirmed  that  appropriate  conditions 
did  not  obtain  for  a  joint  investigation  of  this  in- 
cident mentioned  in  the  Embassy's  note.  A  rep- 
resentative of  the  Soviet  Komendatura  of  the  city 
of  Vienna  after  notification  to  him  on  the  morning 
of  May  4  by  the  American  authorities  of  the  inci- 
dent mentioned,  immediately,  on  that  veiy  day, 
visited  the  scene  of  the  occurrence  together  with  a 
representative  of  the  American  police  and  was 
ready  to  facilitate  joint  clarification  of  all  circum- 
stances of  this  matter.  However,  by  the  time  the 
American  and  Soviet  representatives  arrived  at 
the  scene  of  the  occurrence  on  May  4,  1951,  it  was 
clear  that  the  body,  effects  and  blood  had  already 
been  removed  without  participation  of  the  Soviet 
side  and  no  evidence  had  been  preserved  or  it  had 
indeed  been  intentionally  removed. 

Therefore  the  assertion  in  the  note  of  the  Em- 
bassy of  the  USA  that  neither  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative of  the  international  patrol  nor  an  officer 
of  the  Soviet  Komendatura  on  duty  wished  to 
render  assistance  in  establishing  this  important 
contact  between  the  Soviet  and  American  military 
authorities  is  deprived  of  any  basis. 

Reference  to  the  presence  of  witnesses,  mention 
of  which  is  made  in  the  note  of  the  Embassy  of  the 
USA,  also  cannot  be  considered  as  convincing,  in- 
asmuch as  the  American  authorities  picked  out 
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and  questioned  these  witnesses  unilaterally,  with- 
out the  participation  of  Soviet  representatives. 

The  American  authorities,  if  they  had  wished, 
could  without  hindrance  have  obtained  testimony 
of  the  Soviet  soldiers  regarding  the  circumstances 
of  the  incident.  However,  they  did  not  desire  to 
do  this.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  authorities 
did  not  decline  to  consider  testimony  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  American  authorities.  However, 
such  testimony  was  not  furnished  to  them  by  the 
American  side. 

Under  these  conditions,  no  joint  investigation 
could  be  carried  out  and  objectivity  of  clarification 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  incident  mentioned 
could  not  be  guaranteed,  as  the  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  USSR  in  Austria  informed  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  USA. 

Proceeding  from  what  is  set  forth  above,  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  USSR  rejects 
as  baseless  the  assertion  of  the  Embassy  of  the 
USA  that  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces  bear  responsibility  for  the  death  of  Ameri- 
can Corporal  Gresens.  As  investigation  has 
shown,  the  incident  involving  Gresens  took  place 
as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  American  patrol 
grossly  violated  patrol  regulations  for  the  first 
international  district  of  the  city  of  Vienna,  estab- 
lished by  instruction  of  the  inter- Allied  Komenda- 
tura  of  October  17,  1946,  and  made  an  armed 
attack  on  Soviet  soldiers,  the  latter  being  obliged 
also  to  resort  to  weapons  for  self-defense. 

In  connection  with  this,  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  USSR  draws  the  attention  of 
the  Embassy  of  the  USA  to  the  violation  by 
American  military  authorities  of  the  city  of  Vi- 
enna of  the  instruction  mentioned  and  expects 
that  American  military  authorities  in  Austi-ia  will 
issue  strict  instructions  regarding  the  necessity  for 
careful  observance  of  inter-allied  decisions  di- 
rected toward  assuring  public  order  and  tranquil- 
ity, and  also  safety  of  Allied  troops. 

U.  S.  NOTE 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Re- 
publics and  refers  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs'  note  No.  26,  dated  August  6, 1951,  in  which 
the  Soviet  Government  disclaims  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  death  of  Corporal  Gresens  in  Vienna 
on  May  4th  of  this  year.  On  instructions  from 
its  Government  the  Embassy  wishes  to  state  that 
certain  statements  in  this  note  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facts  and  present  an  erroneous  ex- 
planation of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Soviet  High  Commissioner  refused  to  permit  a 
joint  investigation  of  this  unfortunate  incident. 

The  United  States  rejects  the  Soviet  assertion 
that  any  effort  was  made  by  the  American  patrol 
to  detain  tlie  two  Soviet  soldiers  in  the  sense  of 
arresting  them.  Since  the  American  element  had 
not  been  advised  of  the  Soviet  mission  to  check 
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a  communication  line,  the  American  patrol  had  a 
clear  right  to  establish  the  identity  and  status  of 
two  persons  dressed  as  Soviet  soldiers. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Soviet 
soldiers  could  have  mistaken  the  identity  of  the 
American  soldiers  who  wore  correct  uniforms  and 
identifying  armbands.  If  these  Soviet  soldiers 
had  been  properly  informed  of  the  accepted  quad- 
ripartite procedure  in  the  international  district, 
they  would  have  been  prejDared  to  state  their  iden- 
tity in  answer  to  the  American  challenge.  As  to 
which  side  fired  the  first  shot,  the  Soviet  note  takes 
no  account  of  the  fact  that  according  to  impartial 
witnesses  the  first  firing  was  a  burst  of  automatic 
fire  which  could  not  have  come  from  the  American 
pistols. 

The  Soviet  account  of  the  sequence  of  events 
following  the  shooting  and  of  the  American  efforts 
to  secure  a  joint  investigation  is  at  complete  vari- 
ance with  events  as  they  actually  transpired. 
According  to  the  Soviet  note  a  representative  of 
the  Soviet  Komandatura  visited  the  scene  immedi- 
ately after  notification  of  the  incident  on  the  morn- 
ing of  May  4th  and  was  prepared  to  facilitate  a 
joint  investigation.  Immediately  following  the 
shooting,  the  American  authorities  attempted  un- 
successfully to  get  Private  Korolev,  the  Soviet 
member  of  the  international  patrol,  to  telephone 
the  Soviet  Provost  Marshal.  Private  Korolev  re- 
fused to  do  so.  The  American  interpreter  was 
unsuccessful  in  attempting  to  contact  by  telephone 
the  Soviet  Provost  Marshal  or  his  officer.  The 
American  interpreter  did,  however,  make  tele- 
phonic contact  with  the  Soviet  Duty  Officer,  a 
Major,  in  the  Komandatura.  The  Soviet  Duty 
Officer  would  take  no  action,  nor  would  he  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Soviet  Provost  Marshal. 

In  the  absence  of  any  such  officer  American  au- 
thorities took  the  depositions  of  available  wit- 
nesses, collected  evidence,  including  photographs, 
all  of  which  they  offered  to  disclose  to  Soviet  offi- 
cials on  the  same  day.  Since  Corporal  Gresens 
was  still  alive  after  the  shooting,  he  was,  of  course, 
immediately  moved  to  a  hospital.  Later  on  May 
4th  Brigadier  General  Fitts,  the  United  States 
city  commander,  proposed  to  Guards  Major  Gen- 
eral Boreyko,  the  Soviet  city  commander,  to  make 
a  full  joint  investigation,  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  United  States  Provost  Marshal  offered  to  make 
all  the  evidence  in  his  possession  available  to  the 
Soviet  Provost  Marshal.  It  is  therefore  quite  in- 
correct to  state  (1)  that  no  evidence  had  been  pre- 
served, or,  (2)  that  a  Soviet  officer  was  available 
immediately.  Preliminary  Soviet  willingness  to 
make  a  joint  investigation,  which  would  include 
testimony  of  Soviet  soldiers,  was  reversed  sud- 
denly on  the  morning  of  May  5th  when  the  Soviet 
High  Commissioner  decided  that  a  joint  investiga- 
tion would  not  be  made. 

The  United  States  Government,  therefore,  con- 
tinues to  hold  the  view  that  members  of  the  Soviet 
armed  forces  are  responsible  for  the  death  of  Cor- 
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poral  Gresens  and  that  the  Soviet  High  Commis- 
sioner and  his  subordinates  condoned  this  crime 
by  tlieir  faihire  to  participate  in  a  joint  and  impar- 
tial investigation.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment repeats  its  request  contained  in  the  Embassy's 
note  of  June  4th,  1951,  that  the  individual  or 
individuals  responsible  be  duly  punished  and  that 
appropriate  indemnification  be  made  to  the  family 
of  Corporal  Gresens. 


Military  Assistance  Agreement 
With  Yugoslavia 

[Released  to  the  press  Novemier  I4] 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  agreement  regarding  the 
provision  of  military  assistance  hy  the  United  States 
Govcrnw,cnt  to  the  Yugoslav  Government  under  the  Mutual 
ffeeuritii  Act  of  J9il,  signed  at  Belgrade  on  November  H, 
1951.  hy  United  States  Ambassador  Oeorge  V.  Allen  and 
for  Yugoslavia  by  Marshal  Tito. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia ; 

Desiring  to  foster  international  peace  and  security 
within  the  framework  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions through  measures  which  will  further  the  ability  of 
nations  dedicated  to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  to  iiarticipate  effectively  in  arrangements  for 
individual  and  collective  self-defense  in  support  of  those 
purposes  and  principles ; 

Reaffirming  their  determination  to  give  their  full  co- 
operation to  the  efforts  to  provide  the  United  Nations 
with  armed  forces  as  contemplated  by  the  Charter  and  to 
obtain  agreement  on  universal  regulation  and  reduction 
of  armaments  under  adequate  guaranty  against  violations ; 

Taking  into  consideration  the  support  that  the  Gov- 
eniinent  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  brought  to 
llii-^c  principles  hy  enacting  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
:ii;i.'  Act  of  1049,  as  amended,  and  the  Mutual  Security 
Ai  I  of  1051,  which  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  military 
assistance  to  certain  nations; 

Di.siRiNG  to  set  forth  the  conditions  which  will  govern 
the  furnishing  of  such  assistance ; 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

.\rticle  1 

1  The  (lovernment  of  the  United  States  of  America 
will  ina!<e  or  continue  to  make  available  to  the  Govern- 
M!i  lit  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
I  i|iii|ini('iit.  miiterials,  services  or  other  assistance  in  ac- 
("idance  with  such  terms  and  conditions  as  my  be  agreed. 
■|'li>'  funiishiiig  cif  such  assistance  shall  be  consistent  with 
iIm'  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Such  assistance  will 
lif  liiniished  under  the  provisions,  and  subject  to  all  of 
liic  terms,  conditions  and  termination  provisions,  of  the 
.Mutual  Defense  As.sistance  Act  of  1040  and  the  Mutual 
S  M  uiity  Act  of  1951,  acts  amendatory  and  supplementary 
ilieicto  and  appropriation  acts  thereunder.  The  two 
I  inviinments  will,  from  time  to  time,  negotiate  detailed 
':ii  raiiircmcnts  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
11:11  aui-apb. 

-.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic 
•  >t  Yugoslavia  will  use  the  assistance  exclusively  in 
lurtlierance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Naiiiiiis  for  the  promotion  of  international  peace  and 
St  I  urity  and  for  strengthening  the  defenses  of  the  Federal 
r.'  I  lie's  Republic  of   Yugoslavia  against   aggression. 

.;  riie  (iovernnient  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic 
ul'  Ynguslavia  undertakes  not  to  transfer  to  any  person 
nut  an  (itlicer  or  agent  of  that  Government,  or  to  any  other 


nation,  title  to  or  possession  of  any  equipment,  materials, 
information,  or  services,  received  on  a  grant  basis,  with- 
out the  prior  consent  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

4.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia  will  provide  the  United  States  of  America 
with  reciprocal  assistance  by  continuing  to  facilitate  the 
production  and  transfer  to  the  United  States  of  America 
in  such  quantities  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  agreed  on,  of  raw  and  semi-processed  materials 
required  by  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  result  of 
deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources, 
and  which  may  be  available  in  Yugoslavia.  Arrange- 
ments for  such  transfers  shall  give  due  regard  to  re- 
quirements of  Yugoslavia  for  domestic  use  and  commercial 
export. 

Article  II 

1.  Each  Government  will  take  appropriate  measures 
consistent  with  security  to  keep  the  public  informed  of 
operations  under  this  agreement. 

2.  Each  Government  will  take  such  security  measures 
as  may  be  agreed  in  each  ca.se  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments in  order  to  prevent  the  disclosure  or  compromise 
of  classified  military  articles,  services  or  information 
furnished  pursuant  to  this  Agreement. 

Article  III 

The  two  Governments  will,  upon  request  of  either  of 
them,  negotiate  appropriate  arrangements  between  them 
respecting  responsibility  for  patent  or  similar  claims  based 
on  the  use  of  devices,  processes,  technological  information 
or  other  forms  of  property  protected  by  law  in  connection 
with  equipment,  materials  or  services  furnished  pursuant 
to  this  Agreement.  In  such  negotiations  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  the  inclusion  of  an  undertaking  whereby 
each  Government  will  assume  the  responsibility  for  all 
such  claims  of  its  nationtils  and  such  claims  arising  In 
its  jurisdiction  of  nationals  of  any  country  not  a  party  to 
this  Agreement. 

Article  IV 

1.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia  undertakes  to  make  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  dinars  for  the  use 
of  the  latter  Government  for  its  administrative  and  oper- 
ating expenditures  in  connection  with  carrying  out  this 
Agreement.  The  two  Governments  will  forthwith  initiate 
discussions  with  a  view  to  determining  the  amount  of 
such  dinars  and  to  agreeing  upon  arrangements  for  the 
furnishing  of  such  dinars. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia  will,  except  as  otherwise  agreed  to,  grant 
duty  free  treatment  and  exemption  from  taxation  upon 
importation  or  exportation  to  products,  property,  mate- 
rials or  equipment  imported  into  or  exported  from  its 
territory  in  connection  with  this  Agreement  or  any  simi- 
lar Agreement  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  any  other 
country  receiving  military  assistance. 

Article  V 

The  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia  agrees  to  receive  personnel  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  who  will  discharge  in 
its  territory  the  responsibilities  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  under  this  Agreement  and 
who  will  be  accorded  facilities  to  observe  the  progress 
of  the  assistance  furnished  pursuant  to  this  Agreement. 
It  is  understood  between  the  two  Governments  that  the 
number  of  such  personnel  will  be  kept  as  low  as  possible. 
Such  personnel  who  are  United  States  nationals,  including 
personnel  temporarily  assigned,  will,  in  their  relations 
with  the  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia,  operate  as  a  part  of  the  Embassy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Mission,  and  will  have 
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the  same  status  as  that  of  other  personnel  with  corre- 
sponding; rank  of  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  who  are  United  States  nationals.  Upon  appro- 
priate notification  liv  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  Ameiica  full  diplomatic  status  will  be  Rianted  to  an 
agreed  number  of  the  personnel  assigned  thereto. 

Article  VI 

]  Tlie  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of 
Yuiioslavia  reaffirms  that  it  will  continue  to  join  in  pro- 
moting international  understanding  and  goodwill,  and  in 
maintaining  world  peace;  to  make,  consistent  with  its 
political  and  economic  stability,  the  full  contribution 
permitted  by  its  manpower,  resources,  facilities,  and  gen- 
eral economic  condition  to  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  its  own  defensive  strength  and  the  defensive 
strength  of  the  free  world;  and  to  take  all  reasonable 
measures  which  may  be  needed  to  develop  its  defense 
capacities. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic 
of  Yugoslavia  undertakes  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  to  eliminate  causes  of  international 
tension. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia  agrees  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  insure  the 
effective  utilization  of  the  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance provided  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Article  VII 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  tbe  date 
of  signature;  and  will  continue  in  force  until  one  year 
after  tbe  receipt  by  either  Party  of  written  notice  of  the 
intention  of  the  other  Party  to  terminate  it,  provided  that 
the  provisions  of  Article  I,  paragraphs  2  and  3,  and  ar- 
rangements entered  into  under  Article  II,  paragraph  2, 
and  under  Article  III,  sball  remain  in  force  unless  other- 
wise agreed  by  the  two  Governments. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
reserves  the  right  at  any  time  to  suspend  its  assistance  to 
Yugoslavia  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Agreement, 
including  deliveries  of  all  supplies  scheduled  but  not  yet 
transferred. 

3.  The  two  Governments  will,  upon  the  request  of  either 
of  them,  consult  regarding  any  matter  relating  to  the 
application  of  this  Agreement  or  to  operations  or  arrange- 
ments carried  out  pursuant  to  this  Agreement. 

4.  The  terms  of  this  Agreement  may  at  any  time  be  re- 
viewed at  the  request  of  either  Government  or  amended 
by  agreement  between  the  two  Governments. 

5.  This  Agreement  shall  be  registered  with  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations. 


Agreement  With  Finland 
on  Copyright  Laws 

[Rrlcaxcd    to   the   press   November  i6] 

The  United  States  and  Finland  on  November  16 
entered  into  an  agreement  whereby  citizens  of 
Finland  arc  granted  an  extension  of  time  for  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  copyright 
laws  of  tlie  United  States. 

Under  the  U.S.  Copyriglit  Law,  a  proclamation 
may  be  issued  by  the  President  when  he  finds  that 
such  an  extension  is  necessary  due  to  the  disruption 
or  suspension  of  the  facilities  essential  to  such  com- 
pliance.    Having  received   assurances   from  the 


Finnish  Minister  that  under  the  copyright  laws  of 
Finland,  citizens  of  the  United  States  had  not  lost 
any  copyright  protection  in  Finland  during  the 
war,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  granting 
the  necessary  extension  of  time  for  compliance 
with  U.S.  laws.' 

This  agreement  will  result  primarily  in  assist- 
ing Jean  Sibelius,  renowned  composer,  to  obtain 
proper  copyriglit  protection  in  the  United  States 
for  many  of  his  works. 


Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Dispute 
Remains  Unsettled 

iRelcascd  to  the  press  November  13] 

The  United  States  Government  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  presence  in  this  count^-y  of  Prime 
Minister  Mohammad  Mosadeq  of  Iran  to  hold 
a  series  of  discussions  with  him  in  which  possi- 
bilities have  been  explored  of  a  settlement  of  the 
controversy  between  Iran  and  Great  Britain  con- 
cerning the  Iranian  oil  industry.  During  the 
past  week  the  results  of  these  conversations  have 
been  discussed  with  representatives  of  the  British 
Government.  The  purpose  of  these  talks  has  been, 
to  determine  whether  any  fresh  basis  could  be 
found  for  a  settlement. 

The  United  States  Government  has  regretfully 
concluded  that,  while  progress  has  been  made,  no 
new  basis  has  emerged  on  whicli  a  practicable  so- 
lution could  be  reached.  The  United  States  con- 
tinues to  hope,  however,  that  the  two  parties  will 
be  able  to  find  a  mutually  acceptable  basis  for  a 
satisfactory  settlement,  and  will  continue  to  do 
everything  possible  to  assist  them  to  this  end. 


Tax  Treaty  Discussions 
To  Open  With  Japan 

[Released  to  the  press  November  16] 

United  States  and  Japanese  tax  officials  will 
meet  at  Washington  in  December  1951  for  tech- 
nical discussions  to  see  whether  a  basis  can  be 
found  for  conventions  for  the  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  of  income  aiid  of  estates  of  deceased 
persons. 

If  the  discussions  are  successful,  draft  conven- 
tions will  be  prepared  and  submitted  by  the  par- 
ticipants for  further  consideration  by  their 
respective  governments. 

In  preparation  for  the  discussions,  interested 
persons  are  invited  to  submit  information  and  sug- 
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fjestions  to  Eklon  P.  King,  Special  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  AVashington  25,  D.  C. 


Egyptian  Housing  Project 
To  Receive  Point  Four  Aid 

[Releaacd  to  the  prcis  November  V/] 

;  American  technicians  will  work  with  the  Gov- 
'  ernment  of  Egypt  in  aiding  self-help,  low-cost 
housing,  and  in  extending  social  welfare  projects, 
under  Point  Four  project  agreements  I'ecently 
,  signed  by  the  two  nations. 

Two  experts  in  housing  are  already  in  Egypt  to 
advise  the  Government  on  its  program  for  pro- 
viding better  dwellings,  developing  Tow-cost  build- 
ing materials,  assuring  safe  water  supplies  and 
proper  drainage,  and  other  matters  relating  to 
housing.  They  were  re<^ruited  for  the  assignment 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
The  Egyptian  Government's  social  welfare  pro- 

f^ram  is  concentrated  primarily  around  the  estab- 
islunent  of  social  centers  in  villages  and  on  put- 
ting its  new  social  security  plan  into  operation. 
j  The  rural  social  centers  are  institutions  which 
!  are  intended  to  provide  basic  demonstrations  and 
training  for  villagers  as  well  as  essential  com- 
munity services.  They  provide  a  meeting  hall,  a 
library,  a  health  clinic,  a  maternity  and  child  wel- 
fare center,  a  workshop  for  teaching  rural  ci'afts, 
a  filtering  room  for  clean  drinking  water,  public 
baths  and  wasli  houses,  a  playground,  and  model 
fields  for  demonstrating  impi-oved  agricultural 
]ii'actices. 

The  Egyptian  Government  has  taken  the  lead 
in  the  Near  East  in  establishing  programs  which 
will  enal)le  communities  to  improve  their  own  in- 
stitutions. Point  Four  has  joined  the  Egyptian 
(Invernment  in  this  program  under  which  more 
than  150  of  tliese  rural  centers  have  been  estab- 
lished. Two  Point  Four  technicians  have  worked 
fur  several  months  with  the  Egyptian  Social  Af- 
fairs Ministry  on  this  project.  All  these  special- 
ists were  recruited  for  their  assignments  by  the 
Federal  Secui'ity  Administration. 

Under  the  new  project  agreements  recently 
signed  by  the  United  States  and  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernments, the  number  of  American  experts  will 
be  increased  so  that  the  jirogram  of  social  welfare 
can  be  accelerated  and  extended  to  many  other 
connnunities.  The  Americans  will  assist  in  the 
training  of  Egyptian  social  workers,  aiding  in  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  the  rural  social 
centers,  and  in  setting  up  and  operating  its  new 
social  security  program.  The  project  also  pro- 
vides for  the  training  of  Egyptian  social  workers 
in  the  United  States. 


Bond  Arrangement  With  Peru 

Statement  ly  Acting  Secretary  Wehh 

[Released  to  the  press  November  15] 

I  have  been  informed  of  the  arrangement 
worked  out  by  representatives  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  and  of  the  Foreign  Bondholders 
Protective  Council,  Inc.,  relative  to  service  of  the 
dollar  bonds  now  outstanding.  This  Government 
is  pleased  to  learn  of  this  arrangement,  which  it 
regards  as  a  new  manifestation  of  Peru's  earnest 
desire  to  meet  its  foreign  obligations  within  the 
limits  of  its  capacity  and  of  the  cordial  relations 
that  have  existed  for  so  many  years  between  the 
Peruvian  and  American  peoples. 


Agreement  With  Mexico  on  TV 
Frequency  Channels 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
26  an  agreement  with  Mexico  for  the  assignment 
of  frequency  channels  to  television  stations  along 
the  United  States-Mexico  border,  which  should 
facilitate  the  future  operations  and  protect  ihe 
interests  of  United  States  television  stations  in  that 
area. 

The  agreement  is  a  culmination  of  negotiations 
extending  over  the  period  from  April  1949  through 
June  1951  and  was  concluded  by  an  excliauge  of 
diplomatic  notes  between  the  Embassy  at  Mexico 
City  and  the  Mexican  Foreign  Office.  The  ex- 
change of  notes  is  based  on  a  memorandum  of 
agreement  reached  at  the  conclusion  of  the  nego- 
tiations in  Mexico  City  in  June  1951  between  Mex- 
ican officials  and  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Government,  including  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and  the  United 
States  Embassy. 

Tlie  agreement  sets  forth  the  conditions  under 
which  the  stations  involved  may  be  operated  and 
provides  for  cooperation  and  exchange  of  infor- 
mation between  the  respective  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  minimizing  interference  and  obtaining 
maximum  efficiency  in  the  use  of  the  assigned  tele- 
vision channels. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  assigned  stations  shall 
have  an  effective  radiated  power  not  in  excess  of 
100  kw  for  channels  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  and  not  in 
excess  of  200  kw  for  channels  7,  S,  9. 10, 11, 12,  and 
13.  Lower  power  may  be  assigned  by  either  Gov- 
ernment, but  the  assignment  of  lower  power  will 
not  prevent  the  assignment  of  the  maximum  pro- 
posed power  at  a  later  time. 

It  was  further  agreed  that,  in  order  to  achieve 
the  highest  possible  desired-to-undesired  signal 
ratio  and  the  maximum  service  areas,  video  carrier 
frequencies  of  the  various  stations  using  the  same 
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cliiinnel  will  be  assigned  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  video-carrier  frequencies  will  be  separated  by 
either  10  kilocycles  or  20  kilocycles  per  second. 
Also  the  frequency  tolerance  of  the  stations  shall 
be  maintained  within  plus  or  minus  1  kilocycles 
of  the  agreed  frequency. 

The  two  Governments  also  agreed  to  notify  eacli 
other  within  30  days  of  the  grant  of  an  authoriza- 
tion for  a  station  within  the  assignment  plan.' 


Caribbean  Housing  Project 
To  Receive  Point  Four  Aid 

[Released  to  the  press  Oetober  29] 

The  acute  problem  of  inadequate  housing  in  the 
Caribbean  area  will  be  tackled  under  a  Point  Four 
project  which  has  just  been  approved.  The  proj- 
ect was  announced  on  October  29  by  Henry  G. 
Bennett,  Technical   Cooperation  Adaninistrator. 

In  a  letter  to  Ward  M.  Canaday,  chairman  of 
the  United  States  Section,  Caribbean  Commission, 
Mr.  Bennett  said  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands  in  a  plan  under  which  the  United 
States  will  provide  two  specialists  to  give  tech- 
nical advice  and  to  stimulate  local  self-help  in 
housing  development.  The  plan  was  suggested  by 
the  Caribbean  Commission  at  its  last  meeting. 

Mr.  Bennett  said  in  announcing  the  project: 

Poor  housing  is  a  problem  of  great  magnitude  in  ttie 
Caribbean  area.  It  has  been  made  more  serious  in  the 
last  2  years,  when  hurricanes  and  fires  have  made  thou- 
sands of  people  homeless.  Self-help,  aided  b.v  technical 
advice  and  a  modest  amount  of  money  for  demonstra- 
tion and  training,  seems  to  hold  the  greatest  promise 
for  assisting  peoples  vpith  very  low  incomes  to  build  good 
houses  at  costs  they  can  afford. 

Mr.  Bennett  said  that  the  project  calls  for  fur- 
nishing; a  technical  specialist  who  is  an  expert 
in  producing  building  materials  from  local  x'e- 
sources  and  a  person  who  is  experienced  in  the 
organization  and  financing  of  aided  self-help 
liousing.  These  men  would  be  assigned  to  the 
Caribbean  Commission  to  assist  the  local  govern- 
ments in  developing  pilot  projects,  testing  local 
building  materials,  developing  on-the-job  train- 
ing programs,  and  demonstrating  how  people  can 
build  and  finance  houses  for  themselves  under  this 
approach. 

In  order  to  assure  the  most  effective  utilization 
of  the  services  of  the  experts  and  the  demonstra- 
tion equipment,  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Commission  will  be  responsible  for  coordinating 


For  details  of  the  assignment  plan  agreed  upon  for 
the  area  within  250  miles  of  each  side  of  the  border,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  No.  971. 
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the  work  of  the  experts  and,  in  particular,  for  ad- 
ministrative services  and  liaison  with  the  local 
governments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
the  Netherlands  in  the  Caribbean  area. 

According  to  the  Tca  announcement,  the  tech- 
nicians ■will  see  that  plans,  specifications,  and 
methods  are  developed  for  building  houses  that 
are  hurricane-proof,  termite-proof,  and  con- 
structed, insofar  as  possible,  from  low-cost  mate- 
rials, locally  produced.  They  will  set  up  demon- 
strations, furnish  advice  to  local  governments  and 
private  contractors,  encourage  local  manufacture 
of  building  supplies  from  by-products  and  other 
cheap  materials,  et  cetera. 

The  project  also  provides  for  making  available 
a  small  amotmt  of  clemonstration  equipment,  such 
as  portable  block-making  machinery,  cement 
mixers,  hand  and  power  tools,  to  be  assigned  to 
the  Commission  for  loan  to  the  local  governments. 

The  Caribbean  Commission  will  furnish  office 
space,  secretarial,  and  other  services  while  the 
technicians  are  at  the  Central  Secretariat  in  Trin- 
idad. Wliile  they  are  assigned  to  the  local  gov- 
ernments, those  governments  will  provide 
transportation,  office  space,  and  services.  The 
local  governments  will  also  pay  the  expenses  of 
trainees  and  provide  such  maps,  testing  facilities, 
and  collaborating  personnel  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  project  will  be  financed  under  the  Point 
Four  Program  at  a  total  cost  to  the  United  States 
Government  of  about  68  thousand  dollars  for  the 
2-year  period  of  the  program.  It  is  hoped  that 
work  will  be  under  way  by  January  1. 

Mr.  Bennett  pointed  out  that  the  plan  for  a 
small  grant  of  money,  to  finance  technical  advice 
and  leadership  to  show  people  how  they  can  do 
the  job  themselves,  is  typical  of  the  general  phil- 
osophy of  the  Point  Four  Progi-am. 

The  Caribbean  Commission  is  composed  of  the 
four  nations  with  dependent  territories  in  that 
region,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands.  It  acts  in  a  con- 
sultative capacity  on  social  and  economic  matters 
affecting  the  6  million  people  in  the  15  territories 
of  the  Caribbean  area.  These  territories  are 
Bahamas,  Barbados,  British  Guiana,  British  Hon- 
duras, Jamaica,  Leeward  Islands,  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  Windward  Islands,  French  Guiana, 
Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Surinam,  Cura(;ao  and 
Aruba,  Puerto  Eico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
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Appointment  of  Officer 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham  as  Deputy  Administrator  of  Tech- 
nical Cooperation  Administration. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.  S.  Charges  Rumania  With  Violation  of  Human  Rights 


[Released  to  the  press  November  16] 


On  November  IG,  1951,  Ambassador  Warren  R. 
Austin,  U.S.  representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
transmitted  to  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  first  instalhiient  of  the 
evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States 
proving  tlie  willful  and  systematic  violation  by 
the  Rumanian  Government  of  its  obligations  under 
the  treaties  of  peace  to  secure  freedom  of  expres- 
sion and  of  press  and  publication  in  Rumania.^ 

Ambassador  Austin  requested  the  Secretary- 
General  to  transmit  copies  of  the  evidence  to  all 
member  governments  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  evidence  was  transmitted  pursuant  to  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
November  3,  1950,  which  condemned  the  Govern- 
ments of  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary  for 
refusing  to  join  in  establishing  commissions  as 
provided  by  the  treaties  of  peace  to  hear  disputes 
arising  under  the  treaties  of  peace.  The  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  certain  asso- 
ciated powers  had  charged  the  accused  govern- 
ments with  willful  and  systematic  violation  of  the 
l^rovisions  of  the  treaties  of  peace  which  required 
the  accused  governments  to  secure  to  all  persons 
under  their  jurisdiction  the  enjoyment  of  human 
rights  and  the  fundamental  freedoms.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  resolution  invited  member  gov- 
ernments to  submit  to  the  Secret ai-y-General  all 
evidence  of  such  violations  in  their  possession  and 
invited  the  Secretary-General  to  notify  all  mem- 
,lii  r  governments  of  the  information  thus  received 
Ijy  him. 

The  material  submitted  by  the  United  States, 
as  tlie  first  installment  of  evidence  in  its  possession, 
consisted  of  89  exhibits,  including  affidavits  of 

'  Evidence  of  Violdtionf  of  Human  Rights  Provisions  of 
ill'  Treaties  of  Peace  by  Rumania,  Bulyaria,  and  Bunyary. 
Vol.  I,  Violations  bii  the  Rumanian  Government.  De- 
partment of  State  publication  4376. 


individuals,  copies  of  Rumanian  legislation,  and 
excerpts  from  publications  deriving  from  the  Ru- 
manian Government.  The  affidavits  were  received 
by  the  United  States  from  individuals  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  who  had  personal  experience  of 
the  violations,  and  were  written  in  various  lan- 
guages including,  in  addition  to  Rumanian,  Eng- 
lish, French,  Spanish,  Yiddish,  and  Greek.  In 
these  affidavits  are  the  sworn  eye-witness  accounts, 
by  persons  who  were  closely  associated  as  publish- 
ers, editors,  or  journalists,  with  what  was  once  the 
free  press  of  Rumania,  of  the  deliberate  destruc- 
tion of  that  press  by  the  present  government  of 
Rtnnania. 

Accompanying  the  evidence  were  a  prefatory 
statement  by  Secretary  Acheson  and  a  factual  and 
legal  analysis  of  the  evidence  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

In  his  i^refatory  statement  Secretary  Acheson 
pointed  out  that  heretofore  the  United  States  had 
refrained  from  submitting  detailed  evidence  of 
its  charges  against  the  Governments  of  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Hungary  on  the  subject  of  the 
violation  of  human  rights  in  those  countries,  but 
rather  had  sought  to  obtain  an  orderly  hearing  of 
its  charges  as  provided  in  the  treaties  of  peace 
themselves.  He  deplored  the  consistent  refusal 
of  these  governments  to  permit  an  orderly  hearing 
of  the  charges.  Of  that  refusal,  Secretary  Ache- 
son said : 

The  implifations  of  the  conduct  of  these  Governments 
must  appear  appalling  on  the  merest  contemplation.  The 
controversies  here  are  not  technical  or  trivial ;  they  are 
a.s  major  and  as  substantial  as  affairs  of  governments 
can  be. 

The  United  States  and  associated  governments  have, 
in  the  notes  which  form  part  of  the  record  of  the  United 
Xations  in  this  matter,  in  effect  charged  that  hardly  had 
the  signatures  of  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
and  Rumania  dried  when  they  began  to  violate  the  most 
basic  guarantees  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Treaties 
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of  Peace  to  assure.  There  were  in  the  Treaty  provisions 
relating  to  the  riiihts  of  men  to  live  free  from  government 
despotism,  riglits  in  whose  name  the  wealth  and  man- 
power of  the  United  States  and  other  peoples  had  been 
sacrilieed  in  war,  freedom  to  worship  according  to  one's 
conscience,  freedom  to  hold  an  opinion  contrary  to  that  of 
the  government  in  power  and  to  express  that  opinion, 
freedom  to  hold  public  meetings  on  any  subject  without 
fear  of  repression,  freedom  of  press  and  publication,  and 
those  other  rights  and  freedoms  which  in  the  progress  of 
civilization  have  liecome  known  as  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms.  These  were  the  freedoms  which 
the  Nazis  and  Fascists  had  denied,  and  the  existence  of 
guarantees  of  freedoms  by  these  former  satellites  of  the 
Nazis  and  Fascists  constituted  the  grounds  and  precedent 
conditions  on  which  armistice  regimes  were  ended  and 
sovereignty  restored  to  these  governments. 


The  Rumanian  Government  is  invited  to  offer  in  any 
appropriate  way  such  evidence — in  the  legal  sense — as  it 
may  have  in  rebuttal  and  to  submit  that  evidence  to  fur- 
ther objective  verification.  From  its  past  performance 
one  may  expect  the  Rumanian  Government — and  the  other 
accused  Governments — to  say,  always  in  general  terms, 
that  the  charges  to  which  this  first  installment  of  evidence 
relates  have  not  been  proved,  that  its  persecutions  have 
been  directed  solely  to  the  suppression  of  Nazism  and 


Fascism,  and  other  self-serving  statements  of  sweeping 
generality.  This  will  not  do.  Verifiable  facts  are  called 
for  from  the  accused,  not  mere  conclusions,  nor  name 
calling. 

The  truth  is  that  since  the  charges  and  the  evidence  in 
support  thereof  relate  to  facts  localized  in  the  territory 
of  Rumania,  their  truth  or  falsity  in  the  event  of  dispute 
may  best  be  determined  by  inquiries  on  the  .spot  in  Ru- 
mania— and  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria.  Were  the  accused 
Governments  sincerely  concerned  with  establishing  the 
truth,  they  would  welcome  an  arbitral  commission  of  the 
kind  stipulated  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  In  this  case,  the 
commission  would  receive  the  testimony  of  officials  of  the 
Rumanian  Government  concerned  with  press,  radio,  books, 
theatre,  book  publishing  and  similar  matters,  it  would 
question  other  persons  within  Rumania  having  testi- 
monial qualifications  and  otherwise  make  the  dispassion- 
ate careful  inquiry  which  civilized  nations  expect  of  ju- 
dicial tribunals,  attended  by  effective  assurances  to  wit- 
nesses against  intimidations  or  reprisals.  This  the  ac- 
cused Governments  have  thus  far  refused  to  permit.  The 
refusal  of  the  accused  Governments  to  respect  their  Treaty 
obligations  by  joining  in  the  establishment  of  commis- 
sions must  be  taken  as  born  in  substantial  part  out  of 
the  suspicion  that  such  a  tribunal  would  seek  and  find  a 
way  to  obtain  evidence  which  these  Governments  prefer 
to  conceal. 

(Continued  on  page  873) 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  IMC  ACHIEVEMENTS 

The  following  information  was  released  to  the 
press  by  the  IntemationaZ  Materials  Conference 
on  Noveniber  9 : 

It  would  seem  appropriate  at  this  time  to  have 
a  recapitulation  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
International  Materials  Conference  (Imc)  since 
it  first  convened  last  February.  Also,  a  general 
discourse  on  future  problems  facing  the  Imc  may 
prove  to  be  useful.  With  this  in  mind,  the  Secre- 
tariat has  prepared  the  following  brief: 

Accomplishments 

Within  7  months  from  the  date  of  the  establish- 
ment of  tlie  first  committee,  all  of  the  committees 
had  examined  the  supply  position  in  the  commod- 
ities with  which  they  were  concerned,  and  de- 
veloped recommendations  for  meeting  the  most 
urgent  problem  of  distribution  of  available  sup- 
plies where  shortages  required  such  action.  In 
tlie  case  of  tliree  committees,  quarterly  or  emer- 
gency allocations  were  developed  by  the  third 
quarter,  whereas  in  two  others,  recommendations 
were  made  for  allocations  beginning  with  the 
fourth  iiuarter.  Elective  for  the  fourth  quar- 
ter, 1951,  international  allocation  schemes  had 
been  recommended  for  sulphur,  tungsten,  molyb- 
denum, copper,  zinc,  nickel,  and  cobalt.     Emer- 
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gency  allocations  had  been  made  for  newsprint. 

This  I'ecord,  involving  as  it  did  the  collection 
and  analysis  of  the  statistical  data  as  well  as  ex- 
haustive study  and  negotiations  to  develop  plans 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  governments,  is  an 
achievement  in  itself.  However,  the  record  of  the 
committees'  accomplishments  includes  also  im- 
portant recommendations  for  increasing  produc- 
tion, conservation,  and  end-use  controls  of  many 
of  the  materials.  One  committee  has  made  signi- 
ficant recommendations  for  stabilizing  the  price 
of  one  of  its  commodities,  and  is  currently  con- 
sidering proposals  for  long-term  contractual  ar- 
rangements as  a  method  of  securing  increased 
production. 

An  important  part  of  the  achievement  of  the 
Imo  is  the  contribution  which  it  has  made  to  the 
security  of  the  other  Free  World  countries  which 
are  not  members  of  the  Imc  committees,  through 
hearing  tlie  cases  of  such  countries  and  trying  to 
make  provision  for  their  essential  needs  in  the  al- 
locations plans.  Without  a  meclianism  for  the 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  such  countries,  there 
would  be  no  assurance  to  them  that  they  would 
receive  equitable  treatment  in  the  competition  for 
materials  in  short  supply. 

Altliough  the  major  accomplishments  thus  far 
are  in  the  conunodities  which  are  in  short  supply, 
the  review  of  the  commodities  for  which  the  sup- 
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plies  arc  less  critical  has  been  helpful  in  defining 
the  problems  involved  and  deterniinino;  whether 
any  action  may  be  required.  Such  review,  in  it- 
self, may  have  exerted  a  steadying  influence  on  the 
market  for  some  of  the  commodities  concerned. 

The  allocation  plans  thus  far  developed  have 
been  adopted  as  interim  measures  without  preju- 
dice to  future  schemes  of  distribution.  However, 
the  important  basic  work  which  has  been  done  in 
the  first  6  montiis  has  provided  experience  in  the 
organization  and  procedures  for  work  whicli  will 
go  far  toward  making  it  possible  to  expedite  the 
work  of  the  connnittees  in  the  future  and  to  con- 
centrate their  attention  on  some  of  the  longer- 
range  problems  of  materials  supply. 

Tlie  recommendations  of  the  committees  for  the 
adoption  of  conservation  measures  and  end-use 
controls  iiave  resulted  in  actions  by  governments 
which  should  do  nuich  to  conserve  supplies.  An 
increasing  number  of  countries  are  adopting  end- 
use  control  measures  which  are  generally  com- 
parable to  those  in  effect  in  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France.  The  countries 
whicli  are  ineml)ers  of  the  Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Cooperation  (Oeec)  have  adopted 
control  measures  for  copper,  and  some  of  them 
have  also  adopted  measures  for  zinc,  nickel,  cobalt, 
and  sulphur.  Other  countries  have  initiated  con- 
trol measures  in  accordance  with  their  needs.  The 
types  of  measures  and  degree  of  controls  vary 
among  countries  according  to  the  requirements  of 
their  economies.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  rec- 
ommendations of  Imc  have  played  an  important 
part  in  providing  the  stimulus  to  conservation. 
The  work  of  the  Joint  Subcommittee  of  Experts 
on  the  Tungsten-Molybdenum  and  the  Manga- 
nese-Nickel-(yobalt  Committees  on  utilization  will 
make  an  important  contribution  to  the  efforts  of 
industry  to  conserve  materials. 

It  is  too  early  to  secure  an  adequate  measure 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Imc  committee  allocation 
plans  and  recommendations.  However,  the  exist- 
Micp  of  Imc,  representing,  as  it  does,  an  effort  of 
•onntries  of  the  Free  World  to  solve  supply  prob- 
lems internationally,  has  had  some  steadying  effect 
upon  the  general  raw-materials  situation.  Its 
work  lias  tended  to  dispel  some  of  the  worst  appre- 
lii'iisions  by  consuming  countries.  It  has  made  it 
po^nilile  to  i-educe  ruthless  competition  for 
supplies. 

Future  Prohlems 

'  Although  the  committees  have  made  recommen- 
hitions  for  allocations  where  necessary  for  the 
li until  quarter,  1951,  it  is  expected  that  similar 
I'  inn  will  be  required  for  the  first  quarter  and 
!i:ibly  for  succeeding  quarters  of  1952.  Their 
task,  therefore,  will  be  to  develop  reconi- 
lu  illations  for  the  distribution  of  available  sup- 
dies  in  1952. 


In  the  development  of  the  recommendations  for 
the  first  quarter,  1952,  it  may  be  necessary  to  revise 
the  bases  on  which  previous  allocations  have  been 
made,  particularly  if  the  reports  on  implementa- 
tion of  allocations  show  that  the  schemes  which 
have  been  adopted  so  far  require  readjustment  in 
order  to  assure  fair  treatment  for  all  counti'ies. 
Furthermore,  the  problem  of  distribution  may  be 
complicated  by  increasing  shortages  I'esulting 
from  increased  requirements  for  the  defense  pro- 
gram. This  may  introduce  the  task  of  screening 
refiuirements  to  meet  essential  military  and  civil- 
ian needs.  Screening  involves  highly  compli- 
cated and  technical  problems. 

While  looking  ahead  to  the  next  quarter,  the 
Iiic  also  has  responsibility  for  analyzing  the  ex- 
perience with  the  schemes  of  allocation  which 
have  already  been  adopted,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining tile  obstacles  which  may  prevent  full  im- 
plementation of  the  allocation.  Difficulties  in  the 
implementation  of  the  allocation  may  be  due  to 
interruptions  in  production,  effects  of  long-tei'm 
contracts,  bilateral  trade  agreements,  historical 
trade  pattei-ns,  price  disparities,  and  currency  and 
financing  difficulties.  The  committees  will  have  to 
consider  what  action  may  be  required  to  meet  these 
obstacles  and  to  recommend  action  where 
appropriate. 

Additional  attention  to  the  problem  of  conser- 
vation and  utilization  of  scarce  materials  will  be 
required  to  effect  the  maximum  savings  possible. 

In  those  commodities  where  there  may  be  a  long- 
range  or  chronic  shortage  of  supplies,  the  commit- 
tees will  be  concerned  with  developing  recommen- 
dations for  methods  of  increasing  production. 

Although  most  of  the  committees  have  not  yet 
dealt  with  problems  of  prices,  it  is  likely  that  the 
consideration  of  methods  of  increasing  production 
and  distributing  available  supplies  will  require 
that  they  give  attention  to  such  problems. 

The  consideration  of  long-range  programs  for 
increasing  production  will  involve  also  considera- 
tion of  the  level  of  requirements  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Free  World,  the 
availability  of  resources,  and  tlie  role  of  long-term 
contracts  or  other  arrangements  necessary  to  se- 
cure increased  supplies.  The  Imc  will  need  to 
examine  the  supply  situation  also  in  other  com- 
modities to  determine  whether  they  require  inter- 
national action. 

The  tasks  ahead  are  many  and  difficult.  How- 
ever, important  first  steps  have  been  taken.  The 
Imc  has  many  notable  achievements  to  its  credit, 
but  the  jobs  which  are  left  to  be  done  are  those 
which  will  determine  how  successful  it  can  be  in 
dealing  with  the  basic  materials  problems  of  the 
Free  World.  With  the  continued  cooperation  and 
good  faith  of  the  participating  countries,  and  op- 
erating on  the  basis  of  experience  already  gained, 
the  prospects  for  ultimate  success  should  be  en- 
couraging to  all  countries  of  the  Free  World. 
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SULPHUR  SHORTAGE  REVEALED 
BY  IMC  FIGURES 

The  Sulphur  Committee  of  the  International 
Materials  Conference  (Imc)  on  November  9  re- 
leased figures  showing,  for  the  first  time,  the  total 
free-world  production  and  consumption  of  sul- 
phur for  the  period  l!)48-50,  and  estimates  for 
1051-52.  This  compilation  was  made  possible 
through  the  information  received  in  replies  to 
the  questionnaires  which  the  Committee  had  sent 
out  to  all  interested  governments  in  connection 
with  the  Committee's  work  on  third  and  fourth 
quarter  1951  allocations. 

The  information  given  in  the  attached  tables 
confirms  the  Committee's  earlier  view  that  in  1951 
world  requirements  of  sulphur,  both  crude  and 
refined,  amount  to  approximately  7,134,200  long 
tons,  whereas  it  is  expected  that  production  will 
amount  to  5,862,300  tons,  leaving  a  shortage  of 
1,271,900  tons;  and  that  in  1952  the  requirements 
are  estimated  at  7,596,300  tons  while  production 
foreseen  is  6,255,600  tons,  leaving  a  shortage  of 
1,340,700  tons. 

Since  1949,  the  demand  for  sulphur,  as  such, 
has  increased  by  32  percent  in  1951,  and  40  per- 
cent in  1952.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  expan- 
sion in  the  ii.se  of  sulphuric  acid,  sulphur  dioxide, 
carbon  bisulphide,  and  in  agriculture  and  in  other 
industries.  Table  I  gives  the  breakdown  of  the 
demand  by  tonnages  and  indicates  the  predomi- 
nance of  sulphuric  acid  as  a  consumer  of  sulphur. 

The  increased  demand  for  sulphur  for  certain 
important  uses  in  1951  and  1952  over  1949  is  shown 
in  Table  II. 

The  importance  of  sulphuric  acid  as  a  key  in- 
dustrial chemical  is  shown  by  the  analysis  of 
uses  of  sulphuric  acid  in  Table  III.     Table  IV 


shows  the  quantities  and  the  relative  percentages 
of  the  principal  raw  materials  used  in  making  sul- 
phuric acid  during  1949  and  1950  and  estimates 
for  1951  and  1952. 

World  requirements  for  pyrites  in  1951  amount 
to  approximately  4,451,400  long  tons  whereas  it  is 
expected  that  production  will  amount  to  4,395.300 
tons  leaving  a  shortage  of  56,100  tons  (sulphur 
content  in  each  case) ;  in  1952  the  requirements 
are  estimated  at  5,000,300  tons  while  anticipated 
production  is  4,745,500  tons,  leaving  a  shortage  of 
254,800  tons. 

Total  free-world  production  and  consumption 
of  sulphur  and  sulphur-containing  raw  materials 
from  all  sources  in  terms  of  sulphur  content  for 
the  years  1948-50,  and  estimates  for  the  years 
1951  and  1952,  are  shown  in  Tables  V  and  VI. 

In  the  light  of  these  statistics  the  seriousness 
of  the  sulphur  shortage  is  apparent.  Also,  the 
U.S.  representative  stated  to  the  Committee  that 
the  recent  announcement  in  the  pi-ess  concerning 
the  discovery  of  a  new  sulphur  dome  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana  does  not  relieve  the  pressure  for  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  various  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Sulphur  Committee  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  sulphur  and  the  full  expansion  of  all  pos- 
sible sources  of  production.  It  is  anticipated  that 
some  of  the  production  from  the  new  Louisiana 
discovery,  which  is  not  expected  to  produce  until 
late  in  1953,  will  in  fact  be  partially  offset  by 
declining  output,  expected  over  the  next  few  years, 
in  several  of  the  mines  now  producing. 

The  Committee  is  making  every  effort  to  en- 
courage governments  to  increase  their  production 
not  only  of  sulphur  but  of  sulphur-bearing  ma- 
terials. All  countries  are  urged  to  make  the  most 
economical  use  of  the  amounts  of  sulphur  avail- 
able to  them. 


Table  I — Consumption*  and  Uses  of  Stdphur  as  Surh 
(in  1,000  long  tons) 


1949 

Percent 
of  total 

1950 

Percent 
of  total 

Est. 
1951 

Percent 
of  total 

Est. 
1952 

Percent 
of  total 

Sulphuric  acid 

Sulphur  dioxide 

Carbon  bisulphide 

Special  agricultural  uses 

Other  uses 

3,  539.  1 
731.  7 
377.  4 
409.  8 
361.4 

65.3 

13.  5 

7.0 

7.  5 

6.7 

3,  989.  8 
887.8 
515.6 
419.8 
516.  0 

63.0 
14.0 

8.2 
6.  6 
8.2 

4,  409.  8 

1,  022.  6 

611.  8 

502.9 

587.  1 

61.  8 

14.  3 

8.  6 

7.  1 

8.2 

4,  573.  2 

1,  131.  0 

669.  7 

513.8 

708.  6 

60 
14 
8 
6 
9 

Total      . 

5,  419.  4 

100.0 

6,  329.  0 

100.0 

7,  134.  2 

100.0 

7,  596.  3 

100 

*1951  and  1952  represent  estimated  requirements. 


Table  II — Increase  in  Use  of  Sulplnir  as  Such* 


Use 

Percent  increase 

of  1951  over 
1949  consumption 

Percent  increase 

of  1952  over 
1949  consumption 

Principal  end  use 

Sulphuric  acid 

24.6 
39.8 
62.  1 
22.  7 

62.  5 

29.2 
54.  6 
77.  5 
25.  4 
96.  1 

Analysis  in  table  below. 

Sulphur  dioxide 

Wood  pulp. 
Viscose. 

Carbon  bisulphide  ... 

Special  agricultural  uses 

Dusts,  insecticides,  etc. 

Other 

Rubber,  dyestuffs,  explosives,  etc. 

Total 

31.6 

40.  2 

All  uses 

♦Based  on  figures  contained  in  Table  I. 
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Table  HI — Uses  of  Sulphuric  Acid  (from  all  sources) 
(1,000  long  tons  of  100  percent  acid) 


Superphosphate 

Ammonium  sulphate 

Textiles 

I>vcstuffs 

Mi'tallurgical  uses 

Other 

Total 


8,  367.  8 
3,  547.  4 
1,  442.  8 
257.0 
1,  157.  9 
6,  181.  1 


20,  954.  0 


Percent 
of  total 


40.0 

16.  9 

6.9 

1.2 

5.5 

29.  5 


100.0 


1950 


8,  709.  4 
4,  263.  7 
1,  SOS.  7 
351.  1 
1,  355.  4 
7,  243.  4 


23,  731.  7 


Percent 
of  total 


36.  7 

18.0 

7.6 

1.  5 

5.  7 

30.  5 


100.  0 


Est. 
1951 


9,  627.  6 
4,  734.  7 
2,  102.  5 
416.3 
1,  486.  4 
8,211.  6 


26,  579.  1 


Percent 
of  total 


36.  2 

17.  8 

7.9 

1.  6 

5.  6 

30.9 


100.0 


Est. 
1952 


10,  472.  2 
5,  020.  8 
2,  320.  2 
496.  2 
1,  651.  5 
8,  787.  8 


28,  748.  7 


Percent 
of  total 


36.  4 

17.5 

8.  1 

1.  7 

5.7 

30.6 


100.0 


Table  IV — Raw  Materials  for  Sulphuric  Acid 
{1,000  long  tons  of  sulphur  content) 


1948 

Percent 
of  total 

1949 

Percent 
of   total 

1950 

Percent 
of  total 

Est. 
1951 

Percent 
of  total 

Est. 
1952 

Percent 
of  total 

Sulphur  as  such 

3,  335.  2 

3,  024.  0 

515.  1 

119.3 

217.  1 

46.3 

41.  9 

7.  1 

1.  7 

3.0 

3,  539.  1 

3,  181.  9 

529.3 

137.0 

240.3 

46.4 

41.7 

6.9 

1.8 

3.2 

3,  989.  8 

3,  577.  4 

647.  7 

161.  6 

251.  0 

46.2 

41.  5 

7.5 

1.9 

2.9 

4,  409.  8 

4,  082.  4 

699.4 

196.  1 

270.9 

45.  7 

42.3 

7.2 

2.  0 

2.8 

4,  573.  2 

4,  616.  1 

765.2 

218.6 

280.  5 

43.  7 

44.2 

Zinc  blende 

7.  3 

Spent  oxide 

Anhydrite  &  other 

Total 

2.  1 
2.  7 

7,  210.  7 

100.0 

7,  627.  6 

100.0 

8,  627.  5 

100.0 

9,  658.  6 

100.0 

10,  453.  6 

100.0 

Table    V — Production  of  Sulphur  and  Sulphur-Containing  Baiu  Materials 
(1,000  long  tons  of  sulphur  content) 


Materials 


1949 


Est.  1952 


Native  sulphur 

Recovered  sulphur 

Pyrites 

Sulphur  in  all  other  forms 

Total 


5,  120.  1 
224.  3 

3,  425.  0 
977.0 


5,  046.  7 

233.8 

3,  898.  4 

1,  022.  5 


5,  563.  7 

350.  7 

4,  164.  7 

1,  163.  8 


5,  422.  7 

439.6 

4,  395.  3 

1,  265.  8 


9,  746.  4 


10,  201.  4 


11,242.9 


11,523.4 


5,  699.  8 

555.  8 

4,  745.  5 

1,  366.  4 


12,  367.  5 


Table  VI — Consumption*  of  Sulphur  in  All  Its  Forms 
(1,000  long  tons  of  sulphur  content) 


Materials 

1948 

1949 

1950 

Est.  1951 

Est.  1952 

5,418.  1 
3,  237.  4 
1,  081.  1 

5,  419.  4 
3,  546.  8 
1,  111.0 

6,  329.  0 
3,  924.  0 
1,  274.  8 

7,  134.  2 
4,  451.  4 
1,  389.  7 

7,  596.  3 

5,  000.  3 

All  Other 

1,  522.  9 

Total 

9,  736.  6 

10,  077.  2 

11,527.  8 

12,975.3 

14,  119.  5 

*1951  and  1952  represent  estimated  requirements. 
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U.  S.  Delegations  to  International 
Conferences 

Conference  on  Food  and  Agriculture  C^AO) 

On  Xovember  14  the  Department  of  State 
announced  that  Charles  F.  Brannan,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  has  been  designated  by  the  President 
to  serve  as  United  States  member  at  the  sixth  ses- 
sion of  the  Conference  of  the  Food  and  Agi-icul- 
ture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  (Fag), 
which  will  convene  at  Rome,  Italy,  on  November 
19,  1951.  Tlie  membership  of  the  United  States 
delegation  is: 

United  States  Memtier 

Charles  F.  Brannan,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Alternate  U.  S.  Memhers 

Philip  V.  Cardon,  Agricultural  Research  Administrator, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Stanley  Andrews,  Director,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Harold  F.  Linder,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Congressional  Advisers 

Allen  J.  EUender,  Sr.,  United  States  Senate 
Milton  R.  Young,  United  States  Senate 
Harold  D.  Cooley,  House  of  Representatives 
Clifford  R.  Hope,  House  of  Representatives 

Advisers 

R.  H.  Allen,  Director,  Food  and  Agriculture  Division, 
Office  of  the  Special  Representative,  Economic  Coop- 
eration Administration,  Paris 

Andrew  W.  Anderson,  Chief,  Branch  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries, Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the 
Interior 

James  F.  Anderson,  Division  of  International  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  State 

Henry  G.  Bennett,  Administrator,  Technical  Cooperation 
Administration,  Department  of  State 

Miss  Persia  Campbell,  President,  National  Association 
of  Consumers,  Xew  York  City 

Howard  R.  Cottam,  Counselor  of  Embassy,  American 
Embassy,  Rome 

John  H.  Davis,  Executive  Secretary,  National  Council  of 
Farmer   Cooperatives,   Washington,   D.C. 

Mrs.  Ursula  H.  Duffus,  Office  of  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

R.  M.  Evans,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  Federal 
Reserve  System 

W.  E.  Hamilton,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Verne  L.  Harper,  Assistant  Chief,  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 

Harold  K.  Hill,  Deputy  Administrator,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Charles  E.  .lackson.  General  Manager,  National  Fisheries 
Institute,  Washington,  D.C. 

Francis  A.  Linville,  Acting  Chief,  Agricultural  Products 
Staff,  Department  of  State 

Henry  F.  Xichol.  E.recutire  Secretary,  Division  of  Inter- 
national Conferences,  Department  of  State 

James  F.  Fatton.  President,  National  Farmers  Union, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  E.  Read,  Administrative  Officer,  Attache,  American 
Legation,  Bern,  Resident  at  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Ralph  S.  Roberts,  Director  of  Finance  and  Budget  Officer, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Jesse  T.  Sanders,  Legislative  Counsel,  The  National 
Grange,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Miss  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling,  Chief.  Bureau  of  Human  Nutri- 
tion and  Home  Economics,  Agricultural  Research 
Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Thomas  E.  Street,  Technical  Secretary,  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Robert  C.  Tetro,  Attach^,  American  Embassy,  Rome 

Lyle  F.  Watts,  Chief,  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 

Oris  V.  Wells,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Milburn  L.  Wilson,  Director  of  Extension  Work,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 

Commenting  on  the  forthcoming  Conference, 
Secretary  Brannan  said : 

At  this  Conference  the  U.  S.  delegation  will  do  its  utmost 
to  make  Fag  a  moving  force  in  the  world.  Through  Fao 
we  can  light  the  spark  of  something  better  to  live  for  and 
create  hope  for  people  who  have  no  hope.  I'eople  who 
can  have  hope  for  a  better  life  will  not  be  swayed  by  the 
false  promises  of  communism.  We  are  particularly  hope- 
ful for  the  excellent  work  F.\o  is  doing  in  technical 
assistance  and  in  its  program  for  land  reform. 

It  is  expected  that  one  of  the  major  subjects  to 
be  discussed  at  the  Conference  will  be  the  impor- 
tance of  agricultural  extension  and  educational 
activities  in  furthering  Fao's  work.  Other  items 
on  the  agenda  for  the  forthcoming  session  include 
the  world  food  and  agriculture  situation ;  the  long- 
tenn  objectives  of  the  Fao  :  the  program  and  budg- 
et for  1952-53;  the  proportionate  contributions 
of  member  governments;  final  action  on  the  pro- 
posed international  plant  protection  convention; 
appointment  of  the  director  general  and  chairman 
of  Fag's  council ;  and  election  of  council  members. 

The  sixth  session  of  the  Conference  will  be  the 
first  convened  at  the  new  headquarters  of  the  or- 
ganization at  Rome,  and  also  will  be  the  first  of 
the  biennial  sessions  held  in  accordance  with  a 
recent  amendment  to  the  Fag  constitution.  Pre- 
vious sessions  of  the  Conference  have  been  held 
annually. 

Tlie  purposes  of  the  Fao,  which  came  into  ex- 
istence in  19-15,  are  to  raise  levels  of  nutrition  and 
standards  of  living,  imjjrove  the  efficiency  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  food  and  agricul- 
tural products,  and  to  better  the  conditions  of 
rural  populations,  thereby  contributing  toward  an 
expanding  world  economy.  At  present,  66  gov- 
ernments comprise  the  membership  of  the  Fao. 

Immediately  preceding  the  sixth  session  of  the 
Conference,  the  council  of  the  Fag  will  hold  its 
thirteenth  session  at  Rome.  The  United  States 
is  represented  at  this  session,  which  began  on  No- 
vember 12,  by  the  following  persons : 

United  States  Member 

Stanley  Andrews 
Associate  United  States  Member 

Francis  A.  Linville 

Advisers 

James  F.  Anderson 

Ursula  H.  DufCus 

Ralph  S.  Roberts 

Tliomas  E.  Street,  Secrctanj  of  Delegation 
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Austin — Continued  from  page  S68. 

Secretary  Acheson  further  pointed  out  that  in 
preseiitin<r  its  evidence,  the  United  States  had  in- 
terjn'eted  the  resohition  of  November  3,  as  calling 
for  '"evidence"'  in  the  legal  sense,  excluding  so  far 
as  possible  hearsay  and  material  which  might  be 
acceptable  by  historians  but  not  in  a  law  court. 
He  concluded  that  the  evidence  submitted  proved 
no  less  than  a  prima  facie  case  of  the  violations 
charged  by  the  United  States  against  the  Ku- 
manian  Government  of  the  freedoms  of  expression 
and  of  press  and  publication  and  asserted  that  a 
commission  established  under  the  treaty  would 
have  required  the  Rumanian  Goveriunent  to  take 
specific  action  to  provide  the  facilities  necessary 
OT  the  enjoyment  of  these  freedoms. 

In  noting  that  the  United  States  had  been  com- 
pelled to  withhold  the  names  of  some  of  the  affi- 
ants and  others  mentioned,  Secretary  Acheson 
said: 

One  outstandinir  aspect  of  the  gathering  of  evidence 
on  these  subjects  deserves  the  attention  of  mankind.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  shocked  by  the 
InrL'e  number  of  individuals  who  have  avowed  their  kuowl- 

-i  of  their  exjieriences  of  the  most  ttacrant  violations  of 
.  ntary  human  rights  in  these  countries,  but  who  have 
rained  from  submitting  statements  in  writing,  or  sign- 
ing their  names  to  such  statements  made  by  them,  because 
of  fear  for  the  physical  safety  of  mothers,  children  or 
other  relatives  still  in  the  clutches  of  these  accused  gov- 
ernments. Indeed,  many  more  persons — perhaps  thou- 
sands more — have  declined  to  give  statements  altogether, 
although  professing  knowledge,  than  have  submitted 
them,  and  solely  on  this  ground. 

The  United  States  believes  it  most  significant,  and  most 
probative  of  the  charge  of  tyrannical  practices  by  the  ac- 
cused governments,  that  such  large  numbers  of  individuals 
should  continue  to  be  gripped  by  this  terror.  This  hor- 
rible fact  alone  convicts  the  accused  governments  of  the 
charges  against  them.  For  this  alone  these  governments 
merit  the  condemnation  of  civilized  peoples  everywhere 
and  eternal  obloquy. 

In  its  analysis  of  the  evidence  the  Department 
of  State  emphasized  that  in  spite  of  its  treaty  ob- 
ligation and  of  provisions  of  its  own  constitution, 
the  Rumanian  Government  has  suppressed  or 
taken  over  every  newspaper  and  has  established 
such  terror  that  no  independent  press  is  possible. 

Covering  the  field  of  literature  and  publishing 
as  well  as  theater,  radio,  and  cinema,  the  analysis 
points  out  that  the  Rumanian  Government  has  in 
fact  prohibited  every  form  of  expression  which  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  government's  Com- 
niimist  line.  For  example,  the  evidence  sets  forth 
the  official  decrees  of  the  government  which  re- 
quire that  every  book  or  map  which  shows  the  his- 
torical fact  that  Rumania  once  included  the  prov- 
inces of  Bessarabia  and  Northern  Bucovina,  ceded 
to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  following  AYorld  War  II,  be 
physically  excised  on  pain  of  severe  punishment. 
By  way  of  further  example,  possession  of  the 
works  of  AVinston  Churchill  and  Coimt  Sforza. 
Foreign  Minister  of  Italy,  is  prohibited. 
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Other  presentations  of  evidence  will  be  sub- 
mitted as  they  are  completed.  They  will  cover 
also  other  freedoms  in  Rumania.  Bulgaria,  and 
Hungary  and  relate  in  all  three  countries  to  the 
freedoms  of  political  opinion,  public  meeting,  re- 
ligious wt)i>;hip.  and  other  human  rights  as  well  as 
to  the  freedoms  of  expression  and  of  press  and 
publication. 
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Legislation 

Treaty  of  Friendship.  Commerce,  and  Navigation  with 
Israel.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  the  Treaty  of  Friendship.  Com- 
merce, and  Navigation  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Israel,  together  with  a  prot<x>ol  and  an 
exchange  of  notes  relating  thereto,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  August  23,  1951.  S.  Elsec.  K,  S2d  Cong. 
1st  sess.    IS  pp. 
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lOOlt  11/8 
lOOSt  11/10 


1010*  11/13  Exchange  of  persons 

1011*  11/13  Visitors  to  U.S. 

1012     11/13  Discussions  with  Mosadeq 

lOlSt  11A3  Barrett:  VOA 

1014     11/14  FAO:  6th  session 

101")     11/14  Jago  as  director  on  Pt.  4  (rewrite) 

1016  11/14  MDA  to  Yugoslavia 

1017  11/14  U.S.  soldier  shooting  by  U.S.S.R. 
lOlSt  11/14  B}xtradition  Convention 

1019t  11/14  Acheson :  U.N.   General  Assembly 

1020     11/14  Pt.  4  cooperation  with  Egypt 

10217  11/15  Rights  of  Nationals  in  Morocco 

1022*  11/14  Italian  flood  message 

1023  11,/15  lEP  agreement  with  Australia 

1024  11/15  Webb :  Service  on  Peruvian  bonds 

1025  11/15  Bingham:  Administrator  to  TCA  (re- 

write ) 

1026t  11/15  Miller :  Latin  American  trade 

1027     11/16  Time  extended  on  copyright  laws 

102S     11/16  Rumanian  freedom  of  press 

1029t  11/16  Conference  for  computation  center 

10;W     11  16  Tax  treaty  with  Japan  discussed 

1031     11/16  Filing  of  Japanese  claims  extended 

1032t  11/16  Vincent's  letter  to  Sen.  McCarran 
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November  15-21,  1951 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

A  total  of  51  of  the  60  membei'S  of  the  United 
Nations  participated  in  the  general  debate,  which 
was  concluded  November  16  with  an  address  by 
Secretary-General  Trygve  Lie.  The  U.S.S.R. 
broke  precedent  by  speaking  twice.  Thirteen 
states — the  Ukraine,  Venezuela,  Turkey,  Yugo- 
slavia, Dominican  Republic,  Lebanon,  Argentina, 
Israel,  Nicaragua,  Byelorussia,  Costa  Rica,  Indo- 
nesia, and  Ethiopia — took  the  floor  November  15. 
Speakers  November  16  were  Burma,  Liberia, 
Czechoslovakia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Philippines, 
Yemen,  France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Mr.  Lie. 

The  question  of  disarmament  continued  to  be 
one  of  the  major  topics  of  discussion,  with  Vene- 
zuela, Turkey,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  the 
Philippines  among  those  to  add  their  support  for 
the  U.S.-U.K.-French  disarmament  plan.  Gen. 
Carlos  P.  Romulo  (Philippines)  pointed  out  that 
"this  new  proposal  represents  a  substantial  ad- 
vance from  the  position  previously  held  by  the 
United  States."  Soviet  bloc  spokesmen,  on  the 
other  hand,  continued  to  assail  the  tripartite  plan 
and  insist  that  the  U.S.S.R.  approach  was  the  only 
answer  to  the  problem.  In  his  second  interven- 
tion, Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Vishinsky 
introduced  four  additional  proposals.  These 
were  for  the  Assembly  to : 

1)  declare  the  unconditional  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons  and  the  establishment  of  strict  international 
control; 

2)  recommend  that  the  five  major  powers  reduce  their 
armed  strength  by  one-third ; 

3)  recommend  that  all  states  furnish  complete  infor- 
mation on  their  armed  forces,  including  data  on  atomic 
weapons  and  on  military  bases  abroad ;  and 

4)  entrust  the  task  of  implementing  these  decisions  to 
an  international  organ  of  control,  established  within  the 
framework  of  the  Security  Council. 

French  Foreign  Minister  Robert  Schuman  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  cooperation  between  "our 
regimes"  was  possible,  and  addressing  himself  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  stated : 

Such  cooperation  calls  for  a  certain  atmosphere.  First 
and  foremost,  aggressive  hostility  toward  our  Institutions 
must  cease,  along  with  malevolent  criticism  of  persons, 
and  methods  of  violence  and  sabotage  practiced  within 
our  countries  l)y  those  who  follow  your  instruc- 
tions. .  .  .  We  are  prepared  to  seek  with  you  a 
truce,  a  progressive  release  of  tension.     .     .     . 

General  Romulo  was  one  of  many  delegates  to 
point  out  that  the  new  mutual  defense  treaties 
had  been  directly  inspired  by  the  fear  of  Commu- 
nist aggression.     Mr.  Lie  made  the  point  that  the 
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current  session  of  the  Assembly  offered  an  un- 
equaled  opportunity  for  "genuine  negotiation." 
"If,"  he  stated,  "we  are  to  achieve  settlements  of 
any  of  the  greater  or  lesser  issues  that  divide  the 
world,  this  is  the  place  and  time  to  begin." 

Committee  I  {Political  and  Security) — On  No- 
vember 17,  the  Committee  selected  the  three-power 
disarmament  proposal  ("Regulation,  Limitation 
and  Balanced  Reduction  of  All  Armed  Forces  and 
All  Armaments")  as  the  first  item  on  its  agenda, 
together  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  ( which  recommended  merging  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Commission  for  Con- 
ventional Armaments) . 

A  U.S.-U.K.-French  resolution  establishing  a 
12-member  ''Disarmament  Commission"  under  the 
Security  Council  to  prepare  proposals  to  be  em- 
bodied in  a  draft  treaty  for  the  regulation,  limi- 
tation, and  balanced  reduction  of  all  armed  forces 
and  all  armaments,  including  atomic,  was  placed 
before  the  Committee  November  19  in  a  major 
policy  statement  by  Secretary  Acheson  (text  of 
both  statement  and  resolution  to  appear  in  the 
Bulletin  of  December  3).  The  joint  text,  which 
contained  six  principles  for  the  proposed  commis- 
sion's guidance  as  well  as  a  series  of  specific  in- 
structions, also  provided  for  the  convocation  of  a 
"conference  of  all  states"  when  the  commission's 
work  had  reached  a  point  where  in  its  judgment 
any  part  of  its  program  was  ready  for  submission 
to  governments. 

In  his  statement.  Secretary  Acheson  expressed 
the  belief  that  "these  proposals  if  accepted  could 
and  would  produce  a  turning  point  in  history." 
The  greater  part  of  his  statement  was  devoted  to 
a  detailed  explanation  of  the  plan  under  the  four 
main  headings  of  1)  disclosure  and  verification; 
2)  reduction  of  all  arms  and  all  armaments  to 
agreed  levels;  3)  prohibition  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
and  4)  creation  of  safeguards  to  insure  compli- 
ance. As  of  November  20,  five  nations — France, 
Brazil,  Peru,  Haiti,  and  Iran — had  spoken  in  sup- 
port of  the  plan. 

Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee — The  Committee, 
at  its  first  meeting  November  19,  unanimously 
elected  Ambassador  Selim  Sarper  (Turkey)  as  its 
chairman  and  decided  to  consider  "Threats  to  the 
political  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Greece"  first,  followed  in  order  by  the  Yugoslav 
complaint  against  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  tripartite 
proposal  concerning  German  elections. 

The  next  day,  two  resolutions  were  placed  be- 
fore the  Committee:  1)  a  U.S.-U.K.-French- 
Mexican  text  (which  Greece  later  joined  in  spon- 
soring)    establishing    a    3-5     member    Balkan 
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Subcommission  of  the  Peace  Observation  Commis- 
sion with  authority  to  send  observers  to — and 
visit — "any  area  of  international  tension  in  the 
Balkans  on  the  request  of  any  State  or  States  con- 
cerned; and  2)  a  United  States  supported  Greek 
resolution  under  which  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  the  Balkans  would  end  its  activities 
within  60  days." 

In  submitting  the  joint  text,  United  States  del- 
egate Benjamin  Cohen  pointed  out  that  the  threat 
to  Greece  had  changed  substantially,  such  threat  as 
remained  forming  part  of  tlie  general  tension  in 
the  Balkan  area.  He  added,  however,  that  it 
would  be  rash  to  assume  that  no  further  watchful- 
ness over  the  area  or  machinery  available  to  con- 
duct on-the-spot  observation  is  needed. 

C ommittee  II  {Economic  and  Financial) — Gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  economic  development  of 
underdeveloped  countries  was  opened  by  the  Com- 
mittee November  20  with  a  statement  by  Hernan 
Santa  Cruz  (Chile)  in  which  he  renewed  his  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  proposal  for  the  creation 
of  an  international  fund  to  make  grants  and  loans 
to  underdeveloped  countries.  Other  speakers  in- 
cluded the  United  States,  the  Philippines,  Greece, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Egypt.  United  States  Repre- 
sentative Michael  ^Mansfield  assured  delegates  that 
economic  development  would  not  be  a  casualty  of 
the  defense  program.  He  added,  however,  that 
this  did  not  mean  that  "in  these  critical  times  we 
can  accomplisli  all  we  would  wish"  in  the  field. 

Committee  III  (Social,  Uumanitarian  and  Cul- 
tural)— At  its  inaugural  meeting  November  15, 
the  Committee  decided  to  place  the  Human  Eights 
Covenant  second  on  its  agenda.  First  place  was 
accorded  to  Cliapter  IV  (Social  Questions)  of  the 
report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  Dis- 
cussion of  the  latter  item  got  underway  November 
19  with  statements  by  nine  members,  including 
the  Ignited  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  France, 
praising  United  Nations  achievements  in  the  so- 
cial field.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  stressed  the  importance 
of  social  programs  as  a  contribution  to  peace,  but 
added :  "Our  greatest  contribution,  however,  can 
only  be  made  within  the  framework  of  diminish- 
ing suspicion  among  nations  and  after  inaugura- 
tion of  means  of  assuring  future  peace." 

Committee  IV  (Trusteeship) — By  unanimous 
consent,  the  Committee  November  19  agreed  to 
suspend  its  previous  decision  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  Italian  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  first,  and  to  begin  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Information 
transmitted  under  Article  73e  of  the  Charter. 
Several  members  of  the  Committee  praised  the 
conciliatory  spirit  which  characterized  its  1951 
session. 

Committee  V  (Administrative  and  Budget- 
ary)— The  Committee  completed  general  discus- 
sion^ of  the  1952  budget  November  17,  with  20 
countries  taking  part  over  a  2-day  period  in  a 
broad-gauged  exchange  of  views  on  financial,  ad- 
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ministrative,  and  organizational  problems  facing 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies. 
Most  members,  including  the  United  States,  gen- 
erallj'  supported  the  cuts  (totaling  about  2  million 
dollars)  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions 
in  Secretary-General  Lie's  proposed  budget  of 
$46,568,300. 

In  his  statement.  United  States  Delegate  John 
INIartin  Vorj-s  expressed  fear  that  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  agencies  were  attempting  to  do  too 
mucli  too  fast,  and  urged  Mr.  Lie  and  the  otlier 
agency  heads  to  do  their  part  to  curb  this  ten- 
dency. After  completing  the  general  discussion, 
the  Committee  began  item-by-item  consideration 
of  the  budget  estimates. 

Committee  VI  (Legal) — The  Committee  No- 
vember 17  began  consideration  of  the  first  item  on 
its  agenda :  Draft  Declaration  on  Riglits  and 
Duties  of  States,  report  of  the  Secretary-General. 
Debate  centered  on  the  question  as  to  whether  to 
deal  with  the  substance  of  the  Declaration  (which 
was  prepared  by  the  International  Law  Commis- 
sion) at  the  current  session.  John  Maktos  (U.S.) 
joined  1-t  other  speakers,  including  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  United  Kingdom,  in  opposing  discussion  at 
this  session.  Eight  states  favoi'ed  considering  the 
document  at  the  present  session.  Subsequently, 
the  Committee  decided  not  to  open  discussions  on 
the  Declaration  at  this  time. 

Collective  Mea-mres  Committee — Replies  have 
been  received  from  four  additional  member  Gov- 
ernments to  the  Secretary-General's  request  for 
information  regarding  measures  taken  under 
paragraph  8  of  the  "Uniting  for  Peace"  resolu- 
tion. Lebanon  "is  unfortunately  not  in  a  position 
in  the  present  circumstances  to  divert  part  of  its 
forces  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  expedi- 
tionary corps  available  for  sending  to  countries 
overseas."  Indonesia  found  it  necessary  to  defer 
a  final  decision  on  this  matter  pending  replace- 
ment of  its  provisional  constitution.  Mexico  "is 
continuing  to  study  the  possibility  of  complying." 
Paraguay  "regrets  that  it  is  at  present  physically 
impossible  ...  to  give  positive  cooperation 
in  that  direction."  Replies  have  now  been  re- 
ceived from  39  members. 

Palestine  Conciliation  Com/mission — The  Com- 
mission which  has  been  conferring  in  Paris  for  the 
past  2  months  with  delegations  from  Israel  and 
four  Arab  States  in  an  eifort  to  assist  in  the  set- 
tlement of  outstanding  Palestine  issues,  reported 
November  21,  that  it  had  been  unsuccessful  in  its 
endeavors  "since  neither  party  indicated  willing- 
ness substantially  to  recede  from  their  rigid  posi- 
tions and  to  seek  a  solution  through  mediation 
along  the  lines  spelled  out  in  the  Commission's 
pattern  of  proposals."  The  Commission  there- 
fore decided  to  terminate  the  conference,  which 
opened  September  13.  A  full  report  on  the  con- 
ference will  be  made  to  the  current  Assembly 
session. 
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U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France  Place  Disarmament  Resolution 
Before  the  General  Assembly 

Address  hy  Secretary  Acheson  ^ 


Mr.  Chairman,  ^Members  of  the  Committee: 
With  the  permission  of  the  Committee,  I  should 
like  this  morning  to  elaborate  upon  tlie  tripartite 
proposals  ^ — which  were  put  in  during  the  general 
debate  and  which  have  been  reduced  to  the  form  of 
a  resolution  sponsored  by  the  three  powers — which 
ynii  have  on  your  desks  before  you  this  morning. 

In  placing  these  items  by  general  consent  first 
on  tlie  agenda  of  this  Committee.  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee has  indicated  the  vital  importance  which  it 
attaches  to  them.  These  proposals  are  being  put 
forward  at  a  time  when  there  is  in  progress  in  the 
world,  in  the  Western  World,  one  of  the  greatest 
etforts  ever  made  in  peacetime  to  rebuild  the  de- 
fenses of  tliat  part  of  the  world  in  the  face  of  very 
Clave  threats  which  confront  it. 

Iherefore,  in  putting  forward  these  proposals, 
ui'  are  doing  it  at  a  time  which  may  seem  some- 
\\  lilt  anomalous  to  some  of  you.  In  my  view,  that 
is  not  the  case.  In  my  view,  there  never  was  a  time 
in  which  it  was  more  important  than  the  present 
to  put  forward  proposals  such  as  those  taljled  by 
the  three  powers. 

I  believe  that  these  proposals,  if  accepted,  could 
and  would  produce  a  turning  point  in  history,  a 
turning  point  at  which  the  world  could  turn 
back  from  the  tensions,  the  dangers  which  confront 
all  of  us  in  every  country,  could  relax  the  effort 
toward  armament  which  is  going  on  all  over  the 
world  and  by  doing  so  could  find  a  way  to  solve 
5ome  of  the  greatest  questions  which  divide  East 
ind  West. 

Therefore,  the  three  powers  attach  to  these  pro- 
posals the  very  greatest  importance  and  I  am 
lappy  to  see  that  the  Committee  attaches  the  same 
.mi3ortance  to  them  by  placing  them  first  upon  its 
xgenda. 

Now,  in  talking  about  these  proposals,  I  should 
ike  to  begin  by  very  briefly  jjutting  three  ques- 
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tions.  The  first  question  is :  "In  putting  forward 
these  proposals,  where  do  we  wish  to  go?"  The 
second  question  is,  "Why  do  we  wish  to  go  there?" 
The  third  question  is,  "How  do  we  propose  to  get 
there?" 

Wliere  do  we  wish  to  go  ?  We  wish  to  go  to  an 
international  system  which  will  include  the  regu- 
lation and  reduction  of  all  armed  forces  and  all 
armaments  of  all  types.  We  wish  to  go  to  a  system 
which  includes  all  nations  in  the  world  which  have 
substantial  military  forces.  We  wish  to  go  to  a 
.system  which  prohibits  and  abolishes  the  use  of 
atomic  weapons.  We  wish  to  go  to  a  .system  which 
includes  safeguards  by  which  all  of  this  can  be 
clone  with  security  to  all  nations  involved.  We 
wish  to  go  to  a  situation  in  the  world  in  wliich  no 
country  will  be  terrified  that  some  other  country  or 
some  otlier  group  of  countries  is  proposing  to  at- 
tack it  or  to  threaten  it  or  to  overawe  it.  We  wish 
to  reach  that  point  by  bringing  about  a  red\iction 
in  the  level  of  armaments,  by  bringing  about  the 
prohibition  of  the  atomic  bomb,  by  bringing  about 
a  situation  where  everybody  knows,  everybody  in 
the  world  knows  what  the  situation  is  in  regard  to 
armaments  and  keeps  on  knowing  it. 

We  wish  to  reach  a  position  where  we  have 
lifted  from  the  world  the  fear  of  war;  we  wish 
to  go  to  a  point  where  we  know  more  about  one 
another,  where,  as  Mr.  Schuman  refei'red  to  it, 
the  mystery  of  the  present  situation  is  lifted,  and 
where  tliere  is  reciprocity  in  knowledge  so  that 
all  countries  know  what  all  other  countries  are 
doing. 

We  wish  to  help  meet  the  reasonable  demand 
in  the  world  for  peace,  meeting  it  by  reducing  the 
burden  of  armaments,  the  level  of  armaments, 
prohibiting  atomic  weapons,  and  by  providing 
safeguarcLs. 

Now,  why  do  we  wish  to  go  there?  We  wish 
to  go  there  because  as  I  indicated  a  moment  ago, 
the  level  of  conflict  and  tension  in  the  world  is 
rising  to  a  very  dangerous  extent.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  arming  of  the  Western  World  which 
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is  taking  place.  There  is  throughout  the  world 
actual  fighting  going  on,  particuki-ly  in  the  Far 
East— fighting  in  Korea,  fighting  in  Indochina, 
fighting  in  Malaya.  This  is  not  good  for  the  pros- 
pects of  peace.  Therefore,  we  wish  to  reach  the 
goals  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  we  wish  to  reach 
them  quickly  because  we  believe  that  the  tension 
in  the  world  has  reached  a  dangerous  point. 

Now,  how  do  we  expect  to  get  to  the  point  we 
reach  ?  We  expect  to  go  there  by  producing  prac- 
tical proposals.  We  are  not  putting  forward  any 
easy  suggestions.  We  are  facing  the  complexity 
and  difficulty  of  this  matter  squarely.  We  are 
going  to  go  into  it  facing  every  problem  of  tech- 
nology and  of  a  political  nature  which  is  involved 
and  laying  before  you  the  perplexities,  laying  be- 
fore you  certain  directions  which  we  believe  will  be 
profitable,  but  not  attempting  at  any  point  to  gloss 
over  difficulties  or  via  catchword  or  slogan  trying 
to  make  this  Committee  or  the  world  believe  that 
things  can  be  achieved  easily  in  this  field  of  dis- 
armament, because  they  cannot.  This  is  a  difficult 
field.  It  is  a  field  which  requires  practical  and 
sensible  treatment.  It  is  a  field  where  we  get  no- 
where by  propagandistic  slogans,  where  we  can 
make  progress  only  by  patiently  analyzing  the 
difficulties  and  finding  solutions  to  them. 

The  Need  for  an  International  Mechanism 

Now  the  first  thing  which  we  suggest  in  attack- 
ing this  problem  is  the  need  for  an  international 
mechanism.  Reduction  of  the  level  of  armaments, 
prohibition  of  the  atomic  bomb  cannot  be  brought 
about  by  mere  resolutions,  by  a  mere  agreement 
that  these  things  are  desirable  and  therefore,  ipso 
facto,  they  happen.  That  is  not  the  way  it  can 
be  brought  about.  It  can  only  be  brought  about 
by  patiently  discussing  and  analyzing  in  a  perma- 
nent body  the  problems  which  confront  us. 

Therefore,  our  first  suggestion  relates  to  item 
two  on  the  agenda.  Our  first  suggestion  is  that 
we  should  go  forward  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  to 
create  one  commission,  the  powers  of  which  are 
outlined  in  the  resolution  which  we  put  before 
you  and  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
of  Twelve  of  this  commission  and  charge  it  with 
certain  duties,  giving  it  certain  guidance,  so  that 
it  may  get  on  with  its  tasks  with  a  little  more  direc- 
tion, as  to  where  it  is  to  go  and  how  it  is  to  get 
there.  Therefore,  we  favor  the  merger  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Conventional 
Armaments  Commission. 

This  I  say  quite  frankly  is  a  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States.  For  some  years,  we 
thought  that  this  would  be  a  mistake.  We  thought 
that  it  would  be  better  to  keep  the  two  commissions 
separate.  But  last  year  the  President  announced 
our  decision  that  that  was  no  longer  our  view. 
We  had  thought,  in  the  first  place,  in  reaching 
our  earlier  conclusion  that  there  were  such  peculiar 
problems  connected  with  the  control  of  atomic 
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energy  that  it  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate 
commission. 

Those  problems  have  been  dealt  with.  There  has 
been  discussion  in  the  separate  commissions,  and 
the  Third  RejDort  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  1949,  which  you  remember,  has  stated  that 
it  is  no  longer  profitable  to  continue  discussion  in 
that  separate  forum  because  these  questions  now 
must  be  dealt  with  in  a  wider  framework  if  we  are 
ever  to  break  the  deadlock  which  has  unhappily 
existed  for  so  long. 

We  had  hoped  also  that  the  matter  of  conven- 
tional armaments  might  find  an  almost  automatic 
solution  in  the  disarmament  which  took  place  in 
the  West  through  the  great  demobilization  of  1945, 
1946,  1947,  but  that  did  not  occur  and  therefore 
tliat  hope  has  been  frustrated  and  cannot  be  relied 
upon. 

We  had  also  thought  at  one  time  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  was  making  such  progress 
that  its  progress  should  not  be  impeded  by  putting 
new  problems  into  the  same  commission. 

But  imhappily,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  indicated  to  us 
that  that  progress  has  stopped  and  that  it  can 
only  be  resumed  by  considering  these  questions  in 
a  wider  framework. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  change  our  earlier  view 
and  have  changed  it.  We  urge  the  consolidation 
of  the  commissions  and  the  charging  of  the  new 
commission  with  certain  duties,  goals,  and 
responsibilities. 

Wliat  are  the  chief  elements  of  the  plan  which 
the  three  powers  have  put  forward?  There  are 
four  principal  elements.  I  shall  run  over  them  and 
then  go  into  each  of  them  in  some  detail.  The 
first  is  an  inventory,  an  international  inventory 
and  check-up  of  armed  forces  and  armaments: 
Wliat  is  called  disclosure  and  verification.  This 
is  the  first  element  in  this  program. 

The  second  element  is  disarmament  to  agreed 
levels,  the  reduction  of  all  arms  and  all  armaments 
to  agreed  levels. 

Tlae  third  element  in  these  proposals  is  the 
prohibition  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

The  fourth  element  is  the  creation  of  safeguards 
to  make  sure  that  all  nations  are  complying  with 
the  agreements  into  which  they  would  enter  if  these 
proposals  are  carried  out  and  to  warn  the  world 
of  any  nation  which  is  not  complying  with  its 
agreements. 

Disclosure  and  Veriflcation  of  Armaments 

First  of  all,  let  us  discuss  this  matter  of  dis- 
closure and  verification.  At  the  outset,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  we  believe  that  the  verification  is 
more,  infinitely  more,  important  than  the  dis- 
closure. Disclosure  is  important,  but  disclosure 
without  verification  is  not  really  disclosure  at  all. 
Therefore,  there  must  be  along  with  disclosure  a 
system  for  verifying  what  is  disclosed  and  discov- 
ering other  things  which  have  not  been  disclosed. 
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This  procedure  of  disclosure  and  verification 
aust  be  a  continuing  process.     It  is  not  enough 

0  have  it  done  once  and  then  stop,  because  the 
vhole  program  which  we  are  outlining  here  will 
ake  some  time.  It  cannot  be  done  overnight. 
Therefore,  the  disclosure  and  the  verification  of 
he  disclosures  and  the  knowledge  of  the  facts 
nust  be  a  continuing  thing  so  that  everybody  may 
:now  at  all  times  what  is  happening  in  this  field. 

In  talking  about  verification,  inspection,  I  want 
rankly  to  meet  a  situation  of  great  difficulty. 
Phis  is  not  an  easy  thing.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
here  should  be  verification  of  what  is  disclosed, 
hat  there  should  be  inspection,  but  it  is  not  an 
!asy  thing  to  do  and  we  must  face  that  clearly 
!  md  we  must  understand  why  this  thing  which  is 
liflicult  is  so  necessary. 

It  is  so  necessary  because  we  are  dealing  here 
.vith  the  very  essentials  of  security  of  national 
states.  We  are  dealing  with  the  survival  of  na- 
ional  states.  In  dealing  with  that  matter,  we 
jan.not  brush  important  matters  aside  by  slogans. 
We  must  understand  that  we  are  dealing  with  the 
nost  serious  and  vital  matters  which  any  states- 
nen  around  this  table  or  elsewhere  ever  have  to 
ieal  with,  and  that  is  the  secui'ity,  the  survival 
jf  their  countries. 

Therefore,  when  we  are  discussing  a  program 
for  the  limitation  of  armaments,  we  are  discussing 
this  elemental  central  fact  of  national  security, 
and  since  we  are  doing  that  we  cannot  rely  upon 
the  statement  of  any  country  or  any  statesman  or 
any  officials  of  any  country,  however  friendly, 
however  reliable  they  have  proved  in  the  past.  It 
is  not  a  proper  thing  to  do — it  is  not  a  proper  thing 
for  me  to  ask  any  other  country  to  rely  upon  state- 
ments or  disclosures  made  by  officials  of  the  United 
States  without  the  verification  of  those  statements. 

1  most  certainly  would  be  very  derelict  in  my 
duty  to  my  country,  and  so  would  every  man  at  this 
table,  if  he  allowed  the  safety  of  his  country  to  rest 
upon  unverified  statements  made  by  nationals  of 
other  countries. 

That  is  the  situation.  Those  are  the  actual 
facts  which  we  face  and  we  must  face  them  boldly 
and  clearly  and  not  be  led  away  by  some  slogan 
which  says,  "well  we  could  agree  to  do  all  of  this 
and  check  up  on  it  later."  We  cannot  do  that, 
gentlemen.  We  must  start  at  the  very  outset 
with  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on.  It  is  only 
with  that  knowledge  that  we  can  be  true  to  our 
own  duties,  to  our  own  countries,  and  embark 
upon  this  program  which  holds  hazards  for  all  of 
us,  and  yet  which  I  believe  holds  the  greatest 
promises  for  the  future.  But  it  must  be  done  on 
the  basis  of  knowledge  and  not  on  the  basis  of  mere 
faith  in  the  words  of  officials  of  another  country. 

Now,  that  is  the  first  element.  The  first  element 
is  disclosure  and  verification ;  and  the  verification, 
as  I  have  said,  is  the  more  important  of  those  two. 


Classification  of  Arms  and  Armaments 

The  second  essential  element  of  this  program  of 
disclosure  and  verification  is  that  it  must  apply  to 
all  arms  and  all  armaments,  all  armed  forces  and 
all  armaments.  It  cannot  merely  apply  to  what 
some  nation  wishes  to  describe  as  its  armed  forces. 

For  instance,  let  us  take  a  mythical  country 
which  we  call  country  "X".  Suppose  that  coun- 
try says  that  its  armed  forces  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  4  million  people,  4  million  men.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  so-called  regular  armies  are  some- 
where in  that  neighborhood,  perhaps  we  believe 
they  are  a  little  greater.  But  suppose  we  also  have 
reason  to  believe  that  there  are  between  half  a 
million  and  a  million  people  who  are  called  either 
security  police  or  border  guards  or  customs  officials 
and  that  these  additional  men  are  organized  into 
military  units;  they  have  their  own  artillery ;  they 
have  their  own  tanks;  they  have  their  own  sup- 
plies ;  they  have  their  own  general  staffs.  Suppose 
it  is  an  organization  not  unlike  some  of  the  organi- 
zations which  existed  in  Germany  prior  to  World 
War  II.  Are  we  expected  to  take  the  word  of  coun- 
try "X"  that  its  armed  forces  are  only  these  4  mil- 
lion people,  which  they  classify  as  their  regular 
forces  and  that  this  other  group,  whether  it  be  half 
a  million,  a  million,  or  a  million  and  a  half,  are  not 
armed  forces  at  all?  That  those  are  just  security 
police  and  they  must  be  excluded  from  any  system 
of  disclosure  and  verification  ?  Such  an  attitude, 
of  course,  is  impossible. 

We  are  not  the  least  interested  in  what  a  country 
calls  its  armed  men.  It  may  call  them  an  army, 
or  a  navy,  or  an  air  force,  or  it  may  call  them 
security  police  or  customs  guards  or  border  guards. 
We  don't  care.  All  of  us  are  entitled  to  know 
how  many  such  people  there  are,  whatever  name 
they  go  by ;  what  their  armaments  are ;  and  where 
they  are  deployed. 

That  is  what  we  call  the  system  of  verification 
and  disclosure,  and  it  must  include  everything. 

Also  this  system  of  verification  and  disclosure 
is,  as  I  have  said,  a  difficult  matter.  It  involves 
some  matters  which  are  very  secret.  It  involves 
other  matters  which  are  not  so  secret.  How  do  we 
propose  to  proceed  ? 

We  propose  to  proceed  by  stages.  We  propose 
to  proceed  by  taking,  making  disclosures  and 
having  verifications  of  those  things  which  are  less 
secret,  what  I  called  the  other  day  in  my  speech, 
somewhat  to  the  amusement  of  some  in  this  room, 
those  things  which  are  less  sensitive. 

Now,  what  do  I  mean  by  less  secret  or  less 
sensitive?  It  does  very  little  good  to  joke  about 
the  word.  The  point  is — what  is  the  basic  ele- 
ment of  this  thought  in  this  proposal. 

It  again  has  to  do  with  the  security  of  national 
states.  There  are  some  things  which  if  disclosed 
will  be  a  great  deal  more  dangerous  to  the  security 
of  the  state  than  other  things.    All  of  us  know 
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that.  Everybody  around  this  table  knows  that. 
Therefore,  in  starting  on  a  program  which  is  new, 
starting  on  a  program  which  involves  even  with 
all  the  verification  in  the  world,  a  considerable 
element  of  faith,  we  must  start  with  those  things 
which  if  disclosed  and  verified  will  be  less  dan- 
gerous to  the  security  of  the  national  states  than 
those  things  which  will  be  most  dangerous.  Be- 
cause we  have  only  hope  and  faith  to  assure  us  that 
this  whole  system  will  in  fact  actually  work  and 
that  nations,  all  nations,  necessary  to  make  it  work 
will  in  good  faith  make  the  disclosures  and  in  good 
faith  permit  the  inspection. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  and  that  absolutely  sound 
and  essential  reason,  that  we  must  start  with  those 
things  which  are  less  secret,  those  things  which  if 
disclosed  are  less  damaging  to  the  security  of  the 
national  state;  and  then  proceed,  after  there  has 
been  a  demonstration  that  the  system  can  and  will 
work  and  is  working,  to  matters  which  are  more 
secret  and  more  damaging  to  the  security  of  the 
national  state  if  disclosed. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  in  the  early  stages,  in 
the  beginning  of  this  matter  of  disclosure  and 
verification,  we  should  di.sclose  and  verify,  first  of 
all,  all  types  of  the  armed  forces  of  a  nation,  in- 
cluding the  paramilitary,  the  security  and  police 
forces,  and  the  organized  reserve  components  of 
these  forces  together  with  the  conventional  arms 
and  armaments  which  they  have.  We  believe  that 
concurrently  with  that  disclosure  and  verification 
there  are  certain  parts  of  the  atomic  field  which 
can  also  be  disclosed  and  verified. 

I  need  not  dwell  at  great  length  upon  that 
matter  because  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
many  of  you  are  very  familiar  with  those  discus- 
sions— you  know  perfectly  well  that  if  one  says 
lightly  why  doesn't  a  nation  disclose  how  many 
atomic  bombs  it  has,  there  is  no  reliance  upon  any 
such  figure  that  might  be  given.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  made  it  plain  over  and 
over  and  over  again  that  it  is  not  the  energy  which 
one  has  contained  in  a  fabricated  bomb  which  is 
the  important  thing.  Wliat  is  the  important 
thing  is  the  amount  of  fissionable  material  whicli 
has  been  produced  and  is  being  currently  pro- 
duced. That  is  the  measui-e  of  atomic  armament 
and  not  what  has  been  put  into  a  bomb.  There- 
fore, if  there  is  going  to  be  disclosure  in  the 
atomic  field,  as  in  the  other  fields,  it  must  begin 
with  those  things  which  ai'e  less  secret  and  dam- 
aging to  the  security  of  the  state  and  proceed 
to  those  things  which  are  more  secret.  This  has 
been  gone  over  and  over  again  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  of  the  United  Nations,  so  that 
you  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  in  order  to  get  an 
ultimate  disclosure  of  these  essential  facts  one 
must  begin  with  the  raw  materials  and  work  on, 
througli  tlie  stages  of  disclosing  the  plants  and  tlie 
capacities  of  the  ])lants,  to  the  finished  matter  of 
the  material  itself. 


Disclosure  of  Atomic  Energy  Weapons 

After  these  early  stages  of  disclosure  and  veri- 
fication have  been  completed  in  the  less  secret 
fields,  then  we  would  propose  the  disclosure  and 
verification  of  more  secret  fields.  These  more 
secret  fields  include  atomic  weapons.  Of  course, 
they  do:  They  also  include  all  other  weapons 
which  are  of  a  highly  secret  nature,  and  your 
scientific  and  military  advisei'S  can  tell  you  that 
there  are  many  such.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter 
of  atomic  energy  alone. 

I  wish  to  stress  and  say  as  vigorously  as  I  can 
that  the  proposals  of  the  United  States  do  include, 
in  stages,  disclosure  and  verification  of  atomic 
armaments.  That  again  is  a  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Before,  we  had  taken 
the  position  that  there  could  be  no  disclosure  until 
the  whole  system  of  control  had  been  set  up.  We 
are  now  changing  our  position.  We  are  chang- 
ing it  in  the  hope  that  the  change  may  enable  the 
United  Nations — through  this  Committee  and 
through  this  effort  we  are  making  in  conjunction 
with  liritish  and  French  delegations — may  enable 
us  to  make  progress,  successful  progress  toward  a 
reduction  in  armaments,  the  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons  and  the  disclosure  and  verification  of  all 
armaments  of  all  soi'ts. 

Now,  there  has  been  the  suggestion  made  that 
the  proposal  that  this  should  be  done  in  stages,  in- 
stead of  one  great  burst  of  disclosure,  contains 
some  trick.  It  has  been  suggested  tliat  the  United 
States  would  find  some  reason  never  to  go  on  and 
get  to  an  important  part  of  disclosure  in  the 
atomic  or  secret  weapon  field.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  those  who  control — I  think  that  was 
the  phrase — those  in  control  of  the  commission 
would  prevent  this  happening  in  some  way.  Now, 
if  that  is  an  attack  upon  the  good  faith  of  the 
three  powers  putting  forward  the  proposal  or  if 
it  is  an  attack  upon  the  good  faith  of  any  future 
commission,  that  of  course  is  a  very  serious  thing 
indeed,  and  that  may  indicate  that  there  is  not 
a  sufficient  basis  of  international  trust  even  to  set 
up  a  system  of  disarmament.  I  hope  that  that 
is  not  what  is  meant.  I  hope  that  the  statement 
that  this  was  a  trick  was  made  merely  in  a  forensic 
way  of  saying  tliat  the  proposals  were  not  clear 
in  certain  respects.  It  is  in  the  belief  that  that 
is  the  way  in  which  it  was  meant  that  I  am  giving 
this  explanation. 

One  provision  that  could  be  put  in  any  interna- 
tional agreement  which  would  prevent  any  such 
fear,  I  believe,  would  be  that  the  progression  from 
one  stiige  to  another  should  be  an  administrative 
matter  within  the  control  of  the  Commission  con- 
trolling and  administering  the  disarmament 
agreement.  In  other  words,  it  should  not  be  a 
political  decision  to  be  made  by  states  with  re- 
serve power  in  the  states  to  make  that  decision. 
The  agreement  should  be  contained  in  the  docu- 
ment itself  that  when  the  Commission  is  satis- 
fied that  a  stage  has  been  successfully  completed, 
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then  as  an  administi'ative  decision  on  the  Commis- 
sion, it  should  proceed  to  the  next  step.  That,  per- 
haps in  part,  would  meet  the  difficulty  which  has 
been  suggested. 

Anotiier  obvious  suggestion  is  that  no  Commis- 
sion which  is  charged  with  the  administration  of 
something  as  vital  to  the  security  of  every  nation 
seated  around  this  table  as  reduction  of  arma- 
ments, should  be  controlled  by  any  nation,  whether 
that  nation  is  the  Soviet  Union,  or  the  United 
States,  or  Great  Britain,  or  France — or  any  na- 
tion that  you  speak  of.  There  should  not  be  such 
a  control,  and,  of  course,  none  of  you  would  agi-ee 
to  such  control,  and  none  of  us  would  ask  for  it. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  this  matter  of  stages 
does  not  contain  a  trick.  It  is  a  matter  which  can 
be  successfully  handled  by  a  Commission  clothed 
with  appropriate  powers.  It  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial, as  I  have  said  before,  in  beginning  a  vast 
undertaking  of  the  magnitude  that  we  are  pro- 
posing that  it  should  proceed  with  an  accumula- 
tion of  trust  and  confidence,  so  that  when  we  reach 
the  point  that  nations  are  asked  to  make  disclosures 
which  vitally  prejudice  their  national  security, 
they  may  have  some  background  of  successful 
operation  of  the  system  upon  which  they  can 
rely  and  against  which  they  can  say  to  their 
people — this  international  system  is  actually 
working.  Therefore,  when  we  make  a  disclosure 
which  does  prejudice  the  security  of  our  country, 
we  are  doing  it  because  we  are  entitled  to  have 
faith  that  this  system,  having  worked  successfully 
so  far,  will  work  moi-e  successfully  in  the  future. 
We  are  all  making  these  sacrifices  of  our  national 
security  in  the  real  common  interest  of  preventing 
the  catastrophe  of  a  war  which  would  destroy 
us  all. 

Establishment  of  an  International  Inspection  Staff 

Now,  the  next  important  element  in  this  matter 
of  disclosure  and  verification  is  the  establishment 
of  an  international  inspection  staff.  The  form 
of  this  inspection  must  be  international.  No  one 
can  or  should  I'ely  on  the  nationals  of  a  country 
performing  the  inspection  in  their  own  country. 
If  there  is  to  be  faith  that  this  inspection  is  a 
sound  one  and  that  the  results  of  it  can  be  relied 
upon,  there  must  be  no  question  of  nationals  of 
a  country  inspecting  in  their  own  country.  That 
is  vital  and  fundamental.  The  inspection  staff 
must  have  the  power  and  authority  to  find  true 
facts.  It  cannot  be  limited  to  verifying  any  state- 
ment which  has  been  put  in,  or  to  inspecting 
declared  plants  only.  Its  duty  must  be  to  find  the 
true  facts  and  it  must  be  able  to  go  anywhere  it 
has  to  go  and  look  at  whatever  it  has  to  look  at. 
Therefore,  there  must  be  no  limitations  of  any 
sort,  either  as  to  papers  or  areas,  in  which  it  may 
go.  Now,  this  is  fundamental  and  I  think  common 
sense  to  all  of  us  here. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  operation  of 
the  system  of  bank  examiners,  which  is  pretty  much 


the  same  in  all  of  our  countries.  It  would  be  ut- 
terly absurd  to  set  up  a  system  of  bank  examina- 
tion where  the  bank  examiners  were  allowed  to 
look  only  at  the  statement  of  the  bank  and  only  at 
certain  boxes  in  the  vault.  You  would  be  100  per- 
cent certain  that  such  a  system  of  bank  examina- 
tion would  disclose  nothing  whatsoever.  Because, 
if  there  are  any  irregularities  in  a  bank  committed 
either  by  the  officers  or  by  employees  of  the  com- 
pany, you  may  be  sure  that  those  irregularities 
are  not  going  to  be  disclosed  in  the  statement  of 
the  bank  and  not  disclosed  in  certain  identifiable 
places  into  which  the  examiners  are  restricted. 
If  there  are  irregularities  in  a  bank,  the  only  way 
they  can  be  discovered  is  by  the  most  searching 
examination  of  the  bank's  affairs. 

Similarly,  in  this  vitally  important  field  of  arms 
reduction,  inspectors  must  be  free  to  do  what  in- 
specting they  think  is  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  tally  sheets — whether  the  disclosures 
made  by  the  country — are  complete,  and  whether 
they  have  covered  everything  within  the  categories 
to  be  disclosed;  and,  if  not,  then  the  inspectors 
must  make  the  disclosures  themselves.  They  can- 
not content  themselves  by  saying  this  is  not  com- 
plete ;  but  nuist  say  that  this  disclosure  is  not  cor- 
rect and  here  are  the  correct  facts  or  the  complete 
facts. 

Disarmament  to  Agreed  Levels 

Then  we  come  to  the  second  matter  in  the  pro- 
posal. That  is  the  matter  of  the  reduction  and  the 
limitation  of  armed  forces. 

So  far  we  have  been  discussing  disclosure  and 
verification.  Disclosure  and  verification,  as  I 
shall  come  to  say  in  a  moment,  is  something  which 
might  be  dealt  with  first  while  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
posals are  being  worked  out  by  the  Commission. 

The  second  thing,  the  matter  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  armed  forces,  again  involves  certain  ele- 
ments. Here  also  the  reduction  of  armed  forces 
must  apply  to  all  forces,  not  merely  to  certain 
named  categories.  The  same  examination  which 
I  gave  in  the  matter  of  disclosure  and  verification 
is  due  here.  We  cannot  permit  an  agreement  to 
be  made  which  says  that  only  regular  armed  forces 
shall  be  reduced  or  limited,  and  forces  known  as 
security  police  or  border  guards  are  not  limited. 
They  must  all  be  included  in  the  verification  and 
limitation. 

The  second  essential  fact  is  that  all  countries 
which  have  any  kind  of  substantial  military  or 
paramilitary  establishment  must  fall  within  the 
sy.stem.  It  will  not  do  to  provide  a  system  of  re- 
duction or  limitation  of  armed  forces  which  ap- 
plies only  to  the  so-called  Big  Five.  There  are 
just  too  many  countries  which  have  substantial 
military  establishments  to  nuike  that  ])ossible. 
This  agreement  must  therefore  be  open  to  all  coun- 
tries and  it  must  be  entered  into  by  all  countries 
which  have  substantial  military  forces. 
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The  Search  for  Some  Criteria  of  General  Application 

Now,  how  do  we  go  about  getting  a  reduction 
and  a  limitation  of  armed  forces? 

This  has  been  one  of  the  thorniest  problems 
which  has  confronted  intei'national  bodies  for  the 
past  50  years  or  more.  And,  therefore,  one  of 
the  things  which  we  suggest  in  the  tripartite 
resolution  is  that  the  Commission  shall  be  directed 
to  find,  if  that  is  possible — and  we  believe  it  is 
possible — some  criteria  of  general  application 
which  can  be  simply  stated  and  understood  by 
everybody  and  which  can  form  the  basis  upon 
which  the  agreement  shall  be  worked  out  as  to 
the  limitation  of  forces  and  the  point  to  which 
they  shall  be  reduced. 

Now,  we  understand  perfectly  well  that  there  is 
no  formula,  no  matter  how  intricately  and  well  one 
works,  which  can  be  applied  to  every  country  and 
bring  about  the  magic  solution.  Therefore,  what- 
ever criteria  are  developed  are  general  guides  and 
the  final  solution  must  be  by  agreement  specifically 
directed  to  the  forces  of  each  country.  But,  there 
are  some  criteria  which  we  believe  will  reduce  the 
solution  to  manageable  proportions.  Without  such 
criteria  one  only  gets  into  a  bargaining  or  horse- 
trading  position.  That  is  a  very  difficult  position 
from  which  to  proceed. 

In  the  past,  and  at  the  present  time  all  sorts 
of  factors  have  been  mentioned  which  bear  upon 
the  armed  forces  which  a  nation  might  legiti- 
mately have — factors  such  as  the  geographical 
position,  the  area  of  the  country,  the  nature  of 
the  terrain,  the  length  of  its  seacoasts  and  borders, 
whether  its  frontiers  are  protected  by  natural 
barriers,  the  size  of  its  population,  the  amount 
of  natural  resources,  the  communication  system, 
and  the  size  of  industrial  plants. 

Now,  as  you  see,  when  you  begin  dealing  with 
vast  factors  of  that  sort,  there  can  be  utter  con- 
fusion. Therefore,  the  task  is  to  find  some  cri- 
terion which  has  a  certain  general  application 
and  from  which  one  can  make  specific  agreement 
as  to  specific  countries. 

Now,  in  searching  for  the  criteria,  I  think  that 
we  must  have  in  mind  that  this  is  not  an  abstract 
exercise.  This  is  not  an  exercise  in  which  we  ask 
people  to  be  very  subtle  and  very  complex  and  to 
juggle  a  lot  of  things  around  and  come  out  with 
a  formula. 

Wliat  do  we  have  to  do?  First,  we  must  look 
at  the  natui'e  of  the  evil  we  are  trying  to  correct 
and  then  get  some  criteria  which  will  be  applicable 
to  correction  of  that  evil. 

Wliat  are  we  worried  about?  Wliat  we  are 
worried  about  is  that  large  and  powerful  countries 
and  their  associates  may  so  inci'ease  their  arma- 
ments and  armed  forces,  that  other  countries  will 
believe  that  aggi-ession  is  threatened;  then  they 
increase  their  armaments  and  armed  forces ;  and, 
in  turn,  there  is  another  increase.  So,  there  is 
this  rise  in  the  armed  forces  and  armaments  of 
the  various  countries  and  an  increase — a  danger- 


ous increase — in  tension.  That  is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  deal  with. 

Therefore,  how  do  you  try  to  deal  with  it  ?  An 
important  way  to  deal  with  it  is  to  say  what  we  are 
trying  to  achieve  here,  that  is,  an  agreement  which 
will  restrict  the  forces  of  all  countries  to  what 
is  adequate  for  their  defense  and  no  more.  Be- 
cause, if  the  forces  are  adequate  for  defense  only 
there  is  real  assurance  that  they  are  not  designed 
and  intended  for  aggression. 

Therefore,  what  sort  of  criteria  are  we  looking 
for?  Those  not  directed  against  the  small  coun- 
try which  is  not  doing  any  great  harm  in  the 
world,  but  against  large  countries  which  may  be 
raising  this  danger  of  aggression.  The  possibility 
of  trouble  breaking  out  between  smaller  countries 
is  a  serious  one,  but  not  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  way. 
It  must  be  dealt  with  in  another  way.  Wliat  we 
are  now  dealing  with  is  a  limitation  of  arms  of 
those  great  countries  or  groupings  of  countries 
which  may  increase  the  tension. 

How  does  one  go  about  that?  It  is  clear  that  a 
criterion  may  have  some  relation  to  population. 
That  is  clear  because  a  great  country  has  a  great 
naany  people  and  therefore  can  afford  and  will 
have  a  greater  army  than  another  country. 

Therefore,  what  does  population  have  to  do  with 
it  ?  It  may  have  this :  There  will  have  to  be  a  flat 
limitation  beyond  which  no  country  is  permitted 
to  go,  no  matter  how  vast  its  population  is.  It 
may  be  that  this  Committee  or  the  Commission  will 
find  some  flat  limitation. 

Very  well,  that  is  a  possible  relation  to  popula- 
tion. It  may  be,  that  in  regard  to  other  countries 
there  can  be  some  sort  of  proportion  to  popula- 
tion. That  will  be  difficult  because  any  one  of  us 
here  can  readily  think  of  countries  which  are  vast 
in  territorial  extent  but  small  in  population.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  can  think  of  countries  small  in 
area  and  very  large  in  population.  Therefore,  the 
question  of  population  is  not  an  automatic  rule  at 
all.     But  it  may  be  a  help,  a  guide. 

Therefore,  there  is  one  field  in  which  one  can 
search  for  a  criterion,  and  that  is  the  relation  of 
population  to  the  problem. 

In  the  three-power  resolution  there  is  no  refer- 
ence to  individual  criteria.  There  is  no  reference 
to  what  I  am  now  talking  about — some  possible 
relation  of  population  as  a  criterion.  We  have  left 
it  out  because  it  seemed  improper  at  this  stage  of 
the  discussion  to  ask  this  Committee  to  commit  it- 
self to  any  criteria.  The  Committee  should  now 
consider,  I  believe,  the  possibility  of  finding  some 
basis  for  the  discussion  of  this  problem.  There- 
fore, in  its  debates  and  discussions  it  should  indi- 
cate to  the  commission,  which  we  hope  will  be 
established,  the  direction  in  which  to  look. 

Now,  may  I  add  something  else.  One  does  not 
solve  the  problem  of  the  numbers  of  armed  forces, 
even  if  one  establishes  a  criterion  which  has  some 
relation  to  population  because  there  always  will 
be  ingenious  people  who  try  to  get  around  what- 
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■vcr  rule  is  set  up.  All  of  you  will  remember 
hat  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  there  was  a 
iiiiit  put  upon  the  German  Army.  It  was  set  at 
101 1.000  men  and  ingeniously  that  number  of  100,- 
HH)  men  was  revolved  so  that  there  were  an  in- 
nasing  number  of  people  who  went  into  a  trained 
I'serve  and  thus  the  limitation  was  gotten  around. 
-^o,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  armed  forces  be 
limited  to  a  certain  number.  That  is  another  area 
in  which  some  criterion  must  be  developed. 

In  another  field  also,  there  is  a  possibility  of 
devising  a  criterion.  That  is  in  the  amount  of  the 
national  product  which  should  go  into  armed 
forces  and  armaments.  Here  again  we  are  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  evil  and  the  nature  of 
the  remedy. 

Why  do  we  suggest  that  the  national  product 
has  something  to  do  with  it?  It  has  something  to 
do  with  it  because  great  countries  have  much 
larger  national  products  than  small  ones,  and, 
therefore,  the  great  country  may  put  so  much  of 
its  resources  into  armaments  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  dragged  along  and  made  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

Therefore,  what  we  are  seeking  is  a  criterion 
which  in  some  way  will  restrain  countries  having 
vast  resources,  so  that  they  put  only  a  certain 
amount  into  defense  and  not  cause  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  follow  in  this  trend.  One  of  the  great 
jirublems  before  World  War  II  was  the  degree  to 
which  Germany  and  Japan  poured  their  national 
products  into  armaments.  They  were  building  up 
such  reserves  of  war  materiel  that  the  security  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  became  dangerously  under- 
mined and  led  to  the  disaster  of  World  War  11. 
It  is  that  which  we  are  trying  to  prevent. 

In  the  area  of  national  product,  we  believe 
that  some  kind  of  ceiling  must  be  proposed  in 
terms  of  critical  materials — steel,  aluminum,  etc. — 
which  may  limit  to  the  amount  necessary  for  de- 
fense that  proportion  of  the  national  product 
which  goes  into  armed  forces  and  armaments. 
Again,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  because  one  must 
draw  a  line  between  a  sensible  limitation  here  and 
interference  with  every  kind  of  industrial  activity 
of  a  whole  nation.  That  would  be  untenable  and 
no  one  would  suggest  that. 

But  there  are  undoubtedly  some  criteria  in  this 
field  which  will  give  assurance  that  no  more  than 
a  necessary  amount  of  certain  important  materials 
of  the  national  product  are  going  into  armaments 
and  armed  forces. 

Then  there  is  a  very  important  additional  mat- 
ter. I  think  the  Commission,  when  it  studies  this 
matter,  will  discover  that  even  though  it  evolves 
limitations  on  the  number  of  people  who  go  into 
the  armed  forces  of  each  one  of  the  countries  sit- 
ting around  this  table — even  though  it  evolves  the 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  the  national  product 
which  goes  into  this  field — there  is  still  something 
left  open.  That  something  is:  how  this  is  used 
within  the  armed  forces.    There  will  always  be 
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ingenious  people  who  will  try  to  evade  any  kind  of 
system.  It  has  happened  in  the  past  and  will 
hajjpen  in  the  future.  Therefore,  I  believe  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  limitations  on  the  number  of 
people,  on  the  amount  of  material  which  each  of  us 
may  put  into  our  armed  forces;  and  in  addition 
there  must  be  agreement  on  the  nature  of  these 
armed  forces.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  leave  this 
to  a  sj'stem  of  chance  in  which  a  group  of  nations 
might  get  together  and  say :  "Very  well,  we  have 
agreed  not  to  have  more  than  so  many  men  and  so 
much  material  in  our  armed  forces.  How  can  we 
use  this  so  we  can  be  quite  a  menace  to  the  rest  of 
the  world?  Shall  we  do  this  by  putting  it  all  in 
long-range  bombers?  Or,  all  of  it  in  a  highly 
mobile  armored  outfit  ?  Shall  we  put  all  of  it  into 
submarines?" 

That  should  not  be  pennitted.  Therefore,  when 
the  limitations  have  been  evolved,  each  nation 
should  be  required  to  submit  what  it  proposes  to 
do  with  it  so  that  it  is  subject  to  international 
scrutiny.  So,  that  if  a  trick  is  about  to  be  devel- 
oped by  any  group,  the  rest  of  the  nations  can  say : 
"No,  you  cannot  do  that.  That  is  not  necessary 
for  your  defense.  We  object  to  that,  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  a  mutually  agreed  upon  pro- 
gram." Wliat  we  mean  by  that  is  a  scinitiny  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Commission  of  what  is  proposed 
to  be  done.  That  agreement  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  of  the  treaty. 


Prohibition  of  the  Atomic  Bomb 

So  nuich  for  the  reduction  and  limitation  of 
armaments.  The  proposal  also  involves  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  atomic  bomb.  And  I  think  there 
should  be  no  question  and  no  doubt  about  that. 
The  resolution  which  you  have  before  you,  intro- 
duced by  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States,  begins  by  saying : 

Desiring  to  lift  from  the  peoples  of  the  world  the 
burden  of  increasing  armaments  and  the  fear  of  war,  and 
to  liberate  new  energies  and  resources  for  positive  pro- 
grammes of  reconstruction  and  development. 

Believing  that  the  necessary  means  to  this  end  is  the 
development  by  the  United  Nations  of  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  plans,  under  international  control,  for  the 
regulation,  limitation  and  balanced  reduction  to  levels 
adequate  for  defense  but  not  for  aggression  of  all  armed 
forces  and  all  armaments,  and  for  the  effective  Interaa- 
tional  control  of  atomic  energy  to  ensure  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons  and  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes  only. 

And  further  on : 

3.  dircets  the  Disarmament  Commission  to  prepare 
proposals  to  be  embodied  in  a  draft  treaty  (or  treaties) 
for  the  regulation,  limitation  and  balanced  reduction  of 
all  armed  forces  and  all  armaments.  The  commission 
shall  be  guided  by  the  following  principles: 

(a)  It  is  a  primary  objective  of  the  United  Nations  to 
bring  about  the  limitation  and  balanced  reduction  of  all 
armed  forces  and  all  armaments  to  levels  adequate  for 
defense  but  not  for  aggression  and  to  achieve  effective 
international  control  to  ensure  the  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons. 
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Now.  that  is  a  flat,  direct,  and  clear  statement. 
That  is  the  purpose  and  should  be  the  result  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Commission  proposed  in  this 
resolution  to  prohibit  atomic  weapons. 

There  has  been  in  speeches  before  the  General 
Assembly,  a  statement  made  that  the  plan— the 
majority  plan  of  the  United  Nations — and  the  var- 
ious proposals  and  plans  of  the  United  States 
have  not  had  for  their  purpose  the  abolition  of 
atomic  weapons— the  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons. 

That  statement  is  wholly  untrue  and  therefore 
I  shall  spend  only  a  few  moments  here  in  demon- 
strating that  that  is  the  case.  I  should  like  briefly 
to  go  over  the  various  statements  and  proposals 
which  have  been  made  to  indicate  as  clearly  as  I 
can  both  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  and  the 
attitude  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  begin  with  the  statement  which  was  made 
by  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Canada  and  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  November  15, 1945.^  That,  you  will  remember, 
was  a  proposal  which  was  to  be  made  to  the 
United  Nations  to  set  up  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. It  said  that  the  Commission  would  be 
expected  to  make  specific  proposals — a,  b,  c,  and 
d.  Proposal  "c"  was :  "for  the  elimination  from 
national  armaments  of  atomic  weapons  and  all 
other  major  weapons  adaptable  to  mass  destruc- 
tion." That  was  the  statement  made  by  the  three 
heads  of  Governments.  It  is  a  statement  which 
later  on  was  joined  in  by  Generalissimo  Stalin  on 
behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Therefore,  I  think 
we  may  assume  from  that  statement  of  policy  that 
there  should  be  the  elimination  from  national 
armaments  of  atomic  weapons  and  all  other  major 
weapons  adaptable  to  mass  destruction.  That  is 
the  first  statement  on  this  subject,  the  lead  being 
taken  in  this  case  by  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States.  It  was  joined  in  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  it  was  laid  before  the  United  Nations 
and  the  United  Nations  established  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  the  purposes  outlined  in 
the  Declaration. 

The  next  document  that  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  is  a  letter  of  my  own  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  gross  misrepresentation.  The  Secretary  of 
State  directed  that  a  commission  should  study  the 
practical  methods  for  bringing  about  the  elimina- 
tion from  armaments  of  the  atomic  weapon.  I 
was  made  the  chairman  of  that  commission  and  we 
made  our  report  to  the  President  in  March  1946. 
At  that  time  I  wrote  a  letter  which  has  been  much 
misquoted.  That  letter  transmitted  our  report 
and  pointed  out  certain  things  about  it.  It  has 
been  said  that  in  this  letter  I  stated  that  the  plan 
did  not  require  the  United  States  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  atomic  weapons.  I  should  like  to  read 
you  what  I  said  and  I  shall  not  after  that  charac- 
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terize  the  misrepresentation  of  my  remarks,  but 
I  shall  leave  that  to  you.  The  quotation  from 
which  my  remarks  were  taken  is  the  following : 

.  .  .  The  plan  does  not  require  that  the  United 
States  shall  discontinue  such  manufacture  (of  atomic 
weapons)  either  upon  the  proposal  of  the  plan  or  upon 
the  inauguration  of  the  international  agency.  At  some 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  plan  this  is  required. 
But  neither  the  plan  nor  our  transmittal  of  it  should  be 
construed  as  meaning  that  this  should  or  should  not  be 
done  at  the  outset  or  at  any  specific  time.  That  decision, 
whenever  made,  will  involve  considerations  of  the  highest 
policy  affecting  our  security,  and  must  be  made  by  our 
Government  under  its  constitutional  processes  and  in 
the  light  of  all  the  facts  of  the  v?orld  situation. 

I  think  it  is  plain  as  any  words  can  be  that  what 
my  letter  of  transmittal  said  was  that  if  the 
United  States  enters  into  an  agi-eement  embodying 
this  plan,  the  time  will  come  when  atomic  weapons 
cannot  be  manufactured  and  are  prohibited.  But 
my  transmittal  of  this  proposal  does  not  mean  that 
the  United  States  should  unilaterally  do  that,  nor 
that  United  Nations  members  must  unilaterally 
do  it. 

Following  that  proposal,  the  plan  which  the 
Commission  of  which  I  was  the  Chairman  worked 
upon  was  turned  over  to  other  authorities  in  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  making  certain 
proposals  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations.  These  proposals  were  made  by 
Mr.  Baruch  on  June  14,  1946.  Mr.  Baruch  said 
the  following  before  this  Commission : 

When  an  adequate  system  for  control  of  atomic  energy, 
including  the  renunciation  of  the  bomb  as  a  weapon  has 
been  agreed  upon  and  put  into  effective  operation,  and 
condign  punishment  set  up  for  the  violations  of  the  rules 
of  control  which  are  to  be  stigmatized  as  international 
crimes,  we  propose  that : 

1.  Manufacture  of  atomic  bombs  shall  stop ; 

2.  Existing  bombs  shall  be  disposed  of  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty;  and 

3.  The  authority  shall  be  in  possession  of  full  informa- 
tion as  to  the  know-how  for  the  production  of  atomic 
energy. 

That  was  the  proposal  of  the  United  States  in 
1946  and  it  involves,  as  you  see,  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  atomic  bombs  shall  stop  when  you  have  an 
effective  system  for  assuring  that  it  shall  stop,  and 
existing  arms  shall  be  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

On  July  2, 1946,  another  memorandum  was  pre- 
sented by  the  United  States,  and  according  to  this 
memorandum,  the  treaty  itself  shoidd  set  out  cer- 
tain specific  provisions.  The  fourth  of  those  pro- 
visions was  this : 

A  provision  specifying  the  time  when  and  the  conditions 
under  which  national  and  private  possession,  manufacture 
and  use  of  atomic  weapons  shall  be  outlawed. 

That  was  on  the  second  of  July.  Shortly  after 
that  the  United  States  submitted  provisions  for  a 
suggested  charter  to  the  Atomic  Development  Au- 
thority, and  it  said  that  the  charter  should  contain 
the  following  i^urposes : 
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(1)  To  prevent  possession,  manufacture,  or  use  of 
atomic  weapons  for  mass  destruction. 

That  is  the  record  of  the  United  States  in  this 
matter. 

In  1948  the  majority  plan  of  the  United  Nations 
was  put  forward.  It  has  been  stated  that  that 
plan  did  not  provide  for  the  abolition  of  atomic 
weapons.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  fact. 
The  summary  of  that  plan  which  is  published  by 
the  United  Nations  in  a  document  entitled :  Atomic 
Energy  Cotn mission.  Official  Records^  Third  Year^ 
Special  Stippleinent,  contains  the  official  summary 
of  the  majority  plan. 

On  page  17  of  the  document,  the  official  sum- 
mary states: 

As  an  integral  part  of  sucli  a  comprehensive  system  for 
control,  the  treaty  would  : 

1.  Prohibit  the  isianufacture.  possession,  and  use  of 
atomic  weapons  by  all  nations  being  a  party  thereto  and 
by  all  persons  under  their  jurisdiction. 

2.  Provide  for  the  disposal  of  any  existing  stocks  of 
atomic  weapons  and  for  the  proper  use  of  nuclear  fuel 
adaptable  in  weapons. 

That  is  the  United  Nations  statement  of  the 
proposals  of  its  own  majority  report. 

Finally  in  1949,  as  a  result  of  a  General  As- 
sembly action,  the  six  permanent  members  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  were  asked  to  meet 
and  consider  what  would  be  done  to  bring  about 
the  effective  control  of  atomic  energy.  It  was 
within  that  report  that  the  six  permanent  members 
repeated  that  the  majority  of  the  Commission  had 
attempted  to  bring  about  the  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons,  and  they  said  the  following: 

"In  their  view  the  Soviet  j)roposals  would  not 
only  fail  to  provide  the  security  required  but  they 
would  be  so  inadequate  as  to  be  dangerous.  They 
would  delude  the  people  of  the  world  into  think- 
ing that  atomic  energy  was  being  controlled  when 
in  fact  it  was  not.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the 
approved  plan  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  atomic 
weapons  would  rest  not  only  on  the  pledge  of  each 
nation  but  no  nation  would  be  permitted  to  possess 
the  means  with  which  weapons  could  be  made. 
Furthermore,  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
took  an  impracticable  stand  as  regards  the  question 
of  timing  or  stages  by  which  prohibition  and  con- 
trol could  be  brouglit  into  effect." 

Now,  I  go  into  this  recitation  of  past  history  be- 
cause what  I  wish  to  say  is  that  not  only  did  the 
United  States  proposals  provide  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  atomic  bomb,  but  the  United  Nations 
proposals  did  so  also,  and  the  proposals  which 
are  before  this  Committee  now  also  make  that 
provision.  I  wish  to  prove  what  I  have  said  is 
correct  and  not  rely  upon  any  forensic  distortions 
of  the  record  to  make  what  I  say  appear  to  be 
true.  It  is  true.  It  is  true  that  the  United  States 
proposals  have  from  the  start  attempted  to  bring 
about  the  prohibition  of  the  atomic  bomb.  It  is 
true  that  the  proposals  of  the  majority  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  the  United  Nations 


did  the  same  thing.  It  is  true  that  the  proposals 
made  by  the  three  powers  here  today  are  to  bring 
about  the  prohibition  of  the  atomic  weapon.  These 
are  facts. 

We  have  talked  about  verification  and  disclosure. 
We  have  talked  about  reduction  and  limitation 
of  armed  forces.  We  have  discussed  tlie  prohibi- 
tion of  the  atomic  weapon,  all  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  these  proposals.  It  remains  to  speak 
briefly  about  the  necessity  for  safeguards. 


Creation  of  Safeguards 

Manj'  of  the  observations  which  I  made  in 
connection  with  inspection  under  verification  and 
tlie  verification  of  the  disclosures  is  true  here. 
Tlie  same  princijjles  ajiply — the  same  principle 
that  these  safeguards  require — namely,  inspection 
by  men  who  are  nationals  of  countries  other  than 
the  one  being  inspected.  It  requires  also  that  all 
nations  must  come  into  this  agreement  and  that 
the  inspection  must  take  place  in  every  nation. 
It  is  true  also  that  this  must  be  done  through  and 
l)y  the  United  Nations.  It  is  a  United  Nations 
function,  and  it  can  be  done  best  by  and  under  the 
aegis  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  shall  not  repeat  all  the  things  that  I  have  said 
under  tlie  heading  of  verification,  but  they  are 
all  of  the  most  vital  importance.  We  go  back 
again  to  one  idea  with  which  I  began  and  which 
must  run  all  through  our  discussion;  that  is  that 
we  are  dealing  with  matters  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance to  our  national  security. 

We  cannot  therefore,  rely  on  promises.  That  is 
not  to  disparage  a  promise,  but  it  is  to  say  that 
we  cannot  rely  upon  anything  except  the  knowl- 
edge of  fact. 

Therefore,  if  we  put  into  effect,  if  all  of  us  put 
into  effect,  a  S3'stem  of  reduction  and  limitation 
of  armaments,  we  must  have  safeguards.  We  must 
know  that  this  is  being  done  in  every  country.  We 
must  know  if  any  country  violates  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  do,  because  we  will  be  reqiured  to  take 
immediate  steps  either  to  bring  about  a  correc- 
tion of  the  transgression  or  to  look  to  our  own 
security.  Therefore,  this  matter  of  safeguards  is 
absolutely  essential,  basic  and  fundamental  in 
any  proposal  which  we  would  support. 

Well.  how.  then  can  these  jiroposals  be  worked 
out  and  put  into  effect?  On  this  there  may  be 
many  ideas  and  the  views  of  my  own  Government 
aiul  its  representatives  here  are  very  flexible,  in- 
deed, and  will  be  very  much  influenced  by  the 
discussion  and  the  ideas  of  other  members  of  this 
Committee. 

The  commission  which  is  spoken  of  in  these 
l)roposals  will  have,  of  course,  the  same  main  ele- 
ments of  its  work  that  we  have  already  been  dis- 
cussing. It  will  have  to  work  out  provisions  for 
disclosure  and  verification.  It  will  have  to  work 
out  provisions  for  the  international  control  of 
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atomic  energy  and  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weap- 
ons. It  will  have  to  work  out  criteria  or  provisions 
for  limitino;  armed  forces  and  armaments,  attach- 
ing schedules  and  details  of  that.  It  will  have 
to  work  out  provisions  for  a  continuing  interna- 
tional agency  for  the  supervision  of  the  work 
which  it  will  have  established. 

There  are  two  main  ways  in  which  the  commis- 
sion might  conceive  of  its  task  and  either  one  of 
these  ways  would  be  wholly  agreeable  to  the  United 
States.  One  way  might  be  to  say  that  the  com- 
mission might  say,  "Let  us  put  our  energies  first 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  disclosure 
and  inspection,  disclosure  and  verification.  Let  us 
get  that  work  out  and  let  us  get  that  into  operation 
and  that  in  turn  will  greatly  help  the  subsequent 
steps  of  limitation  and  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons." 

That  is  one  way  the  Commission  might  go  about 
it.  Or  the  Commission  might  say :  "It  is  better  to 
do  all  of  this  at  one  time,  that  is,  to  work  out  the 
system  for  inspection  and  disclosure,  work  out  the 
system  for  reduction  of  armaments,  work  out  the 
system  for  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and 
work  out  the  continuing  safeguards — do  that  all 
at  once  in  a  series  of  treaties,  perhaps,  and  then  ask 
the  nations  to  act  ujDon  them  all  at  the  same  time." 

That  might  be  the  way  to  do  it.  As  I  say,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  the  United  States  to  do  it  either 
way. 

In  some  ways  it  seems  preferable  to  ]3Ut  into 
effect  the  system  of  disclosure  and  verification  first, 
but  that  is  a  matter  in  which  we  will  adjust  our 
views  to  the  views  of  others. 

"When  the  Commission  has  reached  its  conclu- 
sions on  this  and  when  it  has  formulated  pro- 
posals which  could  be  put  into  treaties  of  this 
sort,  then  we  contemplate  that  the  United  Nations 
would  call  a  conference  or  conferences  of  all  na- 
tions who  would  be  involved  in  this  matter — all 
of  them — to  consider  the  proposals  elaborated  by 
the  Commission.  All  nations  must  be  in.  There 
cannot  be  any  nations  with  important  military 
establishments  which  are  left  out,  because  the  sys- 
tem will  not  work  if  that  is  so. 

It  would  be,  in  our  judgment,  quite  futile  to  call 
a  conference  of  some  50,  60,  70,  80  nations  with  no 
proposals  of  any  sort  elaborated  for  their  con- 
sideration. That  would  just  create  a  Tower  of 
Babel.     Nothing  would  be  accomplished. 

If  this  commission  will  go  ahead  painstakingly 
and  work  out  proposals  then  these  can  be  con- 
sidered either  seriatim  or  altogether,  so  that  the 
nations  involved  can  sit  down  in  a  conference  with 
the  proposals  before  them  and  work  out  treaties 
to  put  these  into  effect. 

Quite  clearly,  that  conference  will  have  to  es- 
tablish a  series  of  bodies.  It  will  certainly 
have  to  establish  one  continuing  international 
body  to  carry  on  the  various  inspections  and  pro- 
vide the  safeguards ;  and  also  to  continually  review 
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the  agreements  which  have  been  reached  on  the 
limitation  of  armaments.  Some  of  these  agree- 
ments may  turn  out  in  practice  to  be  wrong  one 
way  or  another.  They  may  turn  out  to  be  too 
large  or  too  small,  and  there  should  be  some  ma- 
chinery for  the  adjustment  of  this  matter  upon 
proper  showing. 

One  such  body  will  be  necessary.  It  may  be  that 
several  will  be  necessary.  Perhaps  one  to  conduct 
the  verification  of  the  disclosures  and  another  to 
supervise  the  reduction  of  armaments ;  or  perhaps 
those  two  could  ultimately  become  one.  But,  that 
is  the  method  by  which  this  would  be  put  into 
effect. 

Now,  what  is  the  relation  between  these  pro- 
posals and  other  events  which  go  on  in  the  world  ? 
There  is,  of  course,  a  very  close  relation. 


Relation  Between  the  Disarmament  Proposals 
and  World  Events 

It  is  quite  clear,  for  instance,  that  no  system, 
no  general  treaty  for  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments can  go  on  and  be  put  into  effect  while 
fighting  is  going  on,  for  instance,  in  Korea.  It  is 
utterly  absurd  to  think  that  it  makes  any  sense 
for  nations  to  be  saying,  "Well,  we  must  reduce 
our  armaments,"  when  we  are  trying  to  conduct 
this  resistance  to  aggression  in  Korea.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  no  plan  can  be  put  into  effect  while 
that  situation  continues,  but  perhaps  that  is  not 
a  practical  difficulty  because  we  are  all  hopeful 
that  that  fighting  will  be  over  much  sooner  than 
any  of  these  difficult  questions  can  be  worked  out. 
But,  that  would  be  fundamental. 

There  is  a  relation  between  putting  into  opera- 
tion some  of  these  matters  and  the  solution  of 
other  problems.  That  is  obvious.  Any  sensible 
man  must  see  that.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  we  cannot  begin  at  once  to  work  out  all  these 
treaties  and  all  these  proposals.  There  is  no 
reason,  if  actual  fighting  can  be  stopped,  why  the 
system  of  disclosure  and  verification  cannot  be  put 
into  effect.  Wlien  it  comes  to  reducing  armaments, 
there  must  obviously  be  some  connection  between 
the  solution  of  great  problems,  the  re4uction  of 
tensions,  and  the  reduction  of  armaments. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  are  suggesting  that 
there  are  any  unexpressed  conditions  that  this 
problem  or  that  problem  or  some  other  problem 
must  be  solved  before  this  goes  into  effect.  It 
is  saying  that  if  we  are  honest,  if  we  are  stating 
what  is  true  and  if  we  are  not  making  slogans 
or  not  making  propaganda  we  will  say  that  if, 
at  the  time  this  system  of  reduction  of  armaments 
is  worked  out,  we  are  in  a  period  of  highly  mount- 
ing tensions  and  additional  frictions  throughout 
the  world,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  nations  would 
enter  into  a  system  of  armaments  reduction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  working  out  of  such 
a  system,  the  very  working  out  and  implementa- 
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tion  of  disclosure  and  verification  will  in  itself 
help  to  reduce  these  tensions  and  help  us  to  find 
solutions  for  problems  which  now  seem  very  dif- 
ficult to  us. 

So  what  I  say  is,  in  candor  and  in  honesty  we 
must  say  that  there  is  a  direct  relation  between 
the  ability  to  put  into  effect  a  system  of  disarma- 
ment and  the  international  temperature.  If  the 
international  temperature  is  approaching  the  boil- 
ing point,  few  things  are  possible.  If  it  has  been 
reduced  so  that  solutions  of  problems  are  on  the 
way  and  are  quite  po.ssible,  then  disarmament  be- 
comes a  wholly  dilferent  thing  so  far  as  the  im- 
mediate future  is  concerned. 

I  believe,  my  country  believes,  our  delegation 
believes  that  the  inauguration  of  such  a  system 
will  in  and  of  itself,  as  I  said  at  the  outset  of  my 
remarks,  furnish  a  turning  point  in  history,  a 
point  from  wliich  the  world  can  turn  away  from 
tension  and  the  danger  of  war  and  turn  toward 
cooperation  for  the  establishment  of  peace. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  taken  perhaps  too  much  of 
your  time  to  outline  these  proposals.  I  wish  to  say 
to  you,  in  concluding,  that  these  proposals  are 
not  ends  in  themselves.  There  is  no  magic  in  them 
which  by  itself  can  solve  the  troubles  of  this  very 
grievously  stricken  world.  They  are  proposals 
which  may  be  a  key  to  solutions  in  the  future. 
They  are  proposals  which  in  my  estimation  open 
up  a  broad  highway  along  which  we  can  all  march 
together  to  find  solutions  to  our  problems,  to  re- 
duce the  tensions  and  difficulties  between  us,  to 
move  toward  peace,  toward  cooperation  and  away 
from  the  very  dangerous  rapids  which  all  of  us 
can  see  before  us.  We  can  follow  that  broad,  clear 
path,  or  we  can  turn  aside  into  the  dark  and 
noisome  alleys  of  propaganda  and  bickering  and 
assertion  and  counter-assertions.  We  can  fritter 
away  the  hope  of  the  world.  We  can  fritter  it 
away  into  little  small  advantages  that  are  taken 
of  one  another  here  and  there  for  minor  and  really 
silly  purposes.  Or  we  can  seize  this  great  oppor- 
tunity before  us. 

My  country  is  willing  to  seize  it.  Our  colleagues 
in  France  and  Great  Britain  are  willing  to  seize 
it  with  us.  I  believe  that  around  this  table  there 
are  scores  of  delegates  who  are  willing  to  seize  it 
also. 

The  great  question  is :  Are  all  of  us  ready  to  do 
this  ?  Are  there  enough  of  us  to  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity, to  turn  from  the  dangers  of  the  world  into 
the  path  of  peace  ?  That  is  what  this  debate  will 
disclose. 


Correction 

In  the  Bulletin  of  November  12,  1951,  page  791, 
left-hand  column,  2d  line,  the  figure  "94,000"  should 
read  22,000. 


TEXT  OF  DRAFT  DISARMAMENT  RESOLUTION^ 


The  General  Assembly, 

Desiring  to  lift  from  the  peoples  of  the  world 
the  burden  of  increasing  armaments  and  the  fear 
of  war,  and  to  liberate  new  energies  and  resources 
for  positive  programs  of  reconstruction  and 
development, 

Believing  that  the  necessary  means  to  this  end 
is  the  development  by  the  United  Nations  of  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  plans,  under  interna- 
tional control,  for  the  regulation,  limitation  and 
balanced  reduction  to  levels  adequate  for  defense 
but  not  for  aggression  of  all  armed  forces  and 
all  armaments,  and  for  the  effective  international 
control  of  atomic  energy  to  ensure  the  prohibition 
of  atomic  weapons  and  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes  only, 

Recognizing  that  a  genuine  system  for  disarm- 
ament must  include  all  kinds  of  armed  forces  and 
armaments,  must  be  accepted  by  all  nations  hav- 
ing substantial  ai-med  forces,  and  must  include 
safeguards  that  will  ensure  the  compliance  of  all 
such  nations. 

Noting  the  report  (A/1922)  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  established  by  Eesolution  496  (V),  and 
especially  its  recommendation  that  the  General 
Assembly  establish  a  new  commission  to  carry 
forward  the  tasks  originally  assigned  to  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Commission  and  the  Commission  for 
Conventional  Armaments, 

1)  Establishes  under  the  Security  Council  a 
commission  for  the  regulation,  limitation  and 
balanced  reduction  of  all  armed  forces  and  all  arm- 
aments, to  be  known  as  the  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion. This  commission  shall  have  the  same  mem- 
bership as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments,  and 
shall  function  under  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  the  commission  shall  deem  necessary; 

2)  Dissolves  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  recommends  to  the  Security  Council  that 
it  dissolve  the  Commission  for  Conventional 
Armaments; 

3)  Directs  the  Disarmament  Commission  to 
prepare  proposals  to  be  embodied  in  a  draft  treaty 
(or  treaties)  for  the  regulation,  limitation  and 
balanced  reduction  of  all  armed  forces  and  all 
armaments.  The  commission  shall  be  guided  by 
the  following  principles: 

(A)  It  is  a  primary  objective  of  the  United 
Nations  to  bring  about  the  limitation  and  bal- 
anced reduction  of  all  armed  forces  and  all  arma- 
ments to  levels  adequate  for  defense  but  not  for 
aggression  and  to  achieve  effective  international 
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control    to    ensure    the    prohibition    of    atomic 
weapons ; 

(B)  In  a  system  of  guaranteed  disarmament 
there  must  be  progressive  disclosure  and  verifi- 
cation on  a  continuing  basis  of  all  ai'med  forces — 
including  para-military,  security  and  police 
forces — and  all  armaments,  including  atomic; 

(C)  Such  verification  must  be  based  on  effective 
international  inspection  to  ensure  the  adequacy 
and  accuracy  of  the  information  disclosed; 

(D)  In  formulating  the  proposals  for  the  draft 
treaty  (or  treaties)  referred  to  above,  while  not 
prejudging  any  other  plan  that  may  be  put  for- 
ward, the  United  Nations  plan  for  the  interna- 
tional control  of  atomic  energy  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  atomic  weapons  should  continue  to  serve 
as  the  basis  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  unless 
and  until  a  better  or  no  less  effective  system  can 
be  devised; 

(E)  There  must  be  an  adequate  system  of  safe- 
guards to  ensure  observance  of  the  disarmament 
lirogram,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  prompt  detec- 
tion of  violations  while  at  the  same  time  causing 
the  minimum  degree  of  interference  in  the  inter- 
nal life  of  each  country ; 

(F)  The  treaty  (or  treaties)  should  be  open  to 
all  states  for  adherence  and  must  be  ratified  by 
at  least  those  states  whose  military  resources  are 
so  substantial  that  their  absence  from  the  program 
would  endanger  it; 

4)  Directs  the  commission,  in  preparing  the 
proposals  referred  to  in  Paragraph  3  above,  to  con- 
sider from  the  outset  plans  for  progressive  and 
continuing  disclosure  and  verification,  the  imple- 
mentation of  which  is  recognized  as  a  first  and 
indispensable  step  in  carrying  out  the  disarma- 
ment program  envisaged  in  the  present  resolution ; 

5)  Directs  the  commission,  in  working  out  plans 
for  the  regulation,  limitation  and  balanced  reduc- 
tion of  all  armed  forces  and  all  armaments, 

(A)  To  seek  to  formulate  criteria  of  general 
application,  which  can  be  simply  and  clearly 
stated ; 

(B)  To  formulate  for  each  state,  taking  into 
account  the  agreed  criteria,  proposals  for  over-all 
limits  and  restrictions  on  all  armed  forces  and 
all  armaments; 

(C)  To  consider  methods  according  to  wliich 
States  can  agree  among  themselves,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  commission,  concerning  the  allo- 
cation within  their  respective  national  military 
establishments  of  the  permitted  national  armed 
forces  and  armaments; 

6)  Directs  the  commission  to  commence  its  work 
not  later  than  thirty  days  from  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  and  to  report  periodically,  for  in- 
formation, to  the  Security  Council  and  to  the  Gen- 


eral Assembly,  or  to  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  when  the  General  Assembly  is  not  in 
session ; 

7)  Declares  that  a  conference  of  all  states 
should  be  convened  to  consider  the  pi'oposals  for  a 
draft  treaty  (or  treaties)  prepared  by  the  com- 
mission as  soon  as  the  work  of  the  commission 
shall  have  progressed  to  a  point  where  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  commission  any  part  of  its  program  is 
ready  for  submission  to  governments; 

8)  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  convene 
such  a  conference  when  so  advised  by  the  commis- 
sion ; 

9)  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  furnish 
such  experts,  staff,  and  facilities  as  the  commission 
may  consider  necessary  for  the  effective  ac- 
complishment of  the  purposes  of  the  present 
resolution. 


Editor's  Note :  The  following  is  an  unofficial  transla- 
tion of  the  text  of  the  new  Soviet  disarmament  plan  as 
presented  on  Nov.  16  to  the  General  Assembly  liy  the 
Soviet  representative,  Andrei  Vishinsky: 

1.  The  General  Assembly,  recojniizing  the  use  of  atomic 
weapons  as  weapons  of  aggression  and  the  mass  extermi- 
nation of  people  as  contradictory  to  the  conscience  and 
honor  of  nations  belonging  to  the  United  Nations,  declares 
the  unconditional  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and  the 
establishment  of  strict  international  control  of  the  im- 
plementation of  this  prohibition. 

The  General  Assembly  instructs  the  Commission  for 
Atomic  Energy  and  Conventional  Armaments  to  prepare 
and  present  for  the  consideration  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil not  later  than  Feb.  1.  1952,  a  draft  convention  provid- 
ing for  measures  to  insure  the  implementation  of  the 
decision  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons,  the  halting  of  their  production,  the 
utilization  of  already  produced  atomic  bombs  exclusively 
for  civilian  purposes  and  the  establishment  of  strict  inter- 
national control  of  the  effectuation  of  the  said  conven- 
tion. 

2.  The  General  As.sembly  recommends  that  the  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Security  Council — the  United  States 
of  America,  Great  Britain,  France,  China  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics — reduce  the  arms  and  armed 
forces  they  have  at  their  disposal  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  decree  by  one-third  during  the  course  of  one 
year,  counted  from  the  day  of  the  adoption  of  this  decree. 

3.  The  General  Assembly  recommends  that  immediately 
and  in  any  case  not  later  than  one  month  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  regarding 
the  prohibition  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  regarding  the  re- 
duction of  the  armaments  and  armed  forces  of  the  five 
powers  by  one-third,  all  countries  should  present  complete 
official  data  on  the  status  of  their  armaments  and  armed 
forces,  including  data  about  atomic  weapons  and  about 
military  bases  on  foreign  territory.  These  data  must  deal 
with  the  status  at  the  moment  of  the  adoption  of  the  said 
decisions  by  the  General  Assembly. 

4.  The  General  Assembly  recommends  that  within  the 
framework  of  the  Security  Council  be  created  an  inter- 
national control  organ,  the  functions  of  which  shall  be  to 
exercise  control  over  the  implementation  of  the  decisions 
regarding  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons,  about  the 
reduction  of  armaments  and  armed  forces  and  the  check- 
ing of  information  presented  by  the  states  about  the 
status  of  their  armaments  and  armed  forces. 
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Quadripartite  Statement  on  West  German  Sovereignty 


Following  h  text  of  the  joint  U.<S.,  U.K.,  French, 
and  West  Ger7nan  statement  on  Germany  issued 
at  Paris  on  Naveniber  22 : 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  met  today  with 
Dr.  Adenauer. 

This  meeting,  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
Chancellor  ancl  Foreign  Minister  of  the  German 
Federal  Republic  had  jointly  conferred  with  the 
foreign  ministers  of  the  three  Western  Powers, 
marked  in  itself  a  notable  advance  in  the  progres- 
sive association  of  the  German  Federal  Republic 
with  the  West  on  the  basis  of  equal  partnership. 
All  participants  welcomed  the  opportunity  given 
for  a  general  review  of  a  problem  of  mutual 
concern. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  which  dealt 
with  the  general  political  situation  of  the  Federal 
Republic  in  connection  with  the  present  world 
situation,  the  four  foreign  ministers  reviewed  the 
progress  so  far  made  in  the  negotiations  carried 
on  in  Bonn  for  the  establishment  by  freely  negoti- 
ated agreements  of  a  new  basis  for  the  relationship 
between  their  countries. 

In  particuLar  they  examined  the  draft  of  a  gen- 
eral agreement  between  the  four  Governments 
which  had  been  prepared  in  Bonn.  This  is  to 
establish  the  main  prmciples  of  their  future  rela- 
tionship and  can  only  enter  into  force  together 
with  the  related  conventions  referred  to  below  and 
the  treaty  establishing  a  European  defense  com- 
munity. 

Certain  outstanding  points  in  the  general  agi-ee- 
ment  were  settled  and,  subject  to  final  confirma- 
tion by  their  Governments,  the  ministers  have  ap- 
proved the  draft  of  this  agreement.  It  will  not 
be  signed  or  published  at  present,  since  the  four 
Governments  agi'ee  that  it  must  be  completed  by 
a  number  of  related  conventions  governing  in 
more  detail  other  important  matters  arising  out 
of  the  future  relationship  between  them.  The 
ministers  a^eed  on  the  need  for  rapid  progress 
in  the  completion  of  all  these  related  conventions. 

The  general  agreement  will  be  a  concisive  step 
toward  the  realization  of  the  common  aim  of  the 
three  Western  Powers  and  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment to  integrate  the  Federal  Republic  on  a  basis 
of  equality  in  a  European  community  itself  in- 
cluded in  a  developing  Atlantic  community. 

With  the  coming  into  force  of  the  general  agree- 
ment and  the  related  convention,  the  Occupation 
Statute  with  its  powers  of  intervention  in  the  do- 
mestic aifairs  of  the  Federal  Republic  will  be  re- 
voked, and  the  Allied  High  Commission  and  the 
Offices  of  the  Land  Commissioners  will  be  abol- 
ished. The  three  powers  will  retain  only  such 
special  rights  as  cannot  now  be  renounced  because 
of  the  special  international  situation  of  Germany, 
and  which  it  is  in  the  common  interest  of  the  four 
states  to  retain.  These  rights  relate  to  the  station- 
ing and  the  security  of  the  forces  in  Germany  to 
Berlin  and  to  questions  concerning  Germany  as  a 
whole. 

The  mission  of  the  forces  stationed  in  Germany 
by  the  three  powers  will  be  the  defense  of  the 
free  world,  of  which  the  Federal  Republic  and 
Berlin  form  part.  Their  status  will  be  settled  in 
detail  in  one  of  the  related  conventions.  Any 
disputes  rising  from  the  interpretation  or  applica- 
tion of  the  general  agreement  or  the  related  con- 
ventions— with  the  exception  of  certain  special 
rights — will  be  settled  by  a  court  of  arbitration. 

The  Federal  Republic  will  undertake  to  conduct 
its  policy  in  accordance  with  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
with  the  aims  defined  in  the  Statute  of  the  Council 
of  Europe. 

The  four  ministers  are  agreed  that  an  essential 
aim  of  the  common  policy  of  their  Governments 
is  a  peace  settlement  for  the  whole  of  Germany 
freely  negotiated  between  Germany  and  her  for- 
mer enemies,  which  should  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  lasting  peace.  They  further  agreed  that  the 
final  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  Germany 
await  such  a  settlement. 

They  reaffirmed  their  intention  to  strive  for  the 
establishment  of  Geruian  unity  and  agree  on  the 
importance  of  the  proposals  now  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  designed  to 
ascertain  whether  free  elections  can  be  held  simul- 
taneously in  the  Federal  Republic,  Berlin,  and  the 
Soviet  zone  of  Germany. 
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The  four  foreign  ministers  consider  the  contrac- 
tual arrangement  to  be  conchided  between  their 
Governments  as  well  as  the  treaties  for  the  creation 
of  an  integrated  European  community  as  essential 


steps  to  the  achievement  of  their  common  aim : 
unified  Germany  integrated  within  the  Westero 
Eurofiean  community. 


U.S.  Urges  U.N.  Consideration  of  the  German  Elections  Issue 


Following  are  texts  of  statements  made  ty  Am- 
lassador  Warren  R.  Austin,  U.S.  Representative 
to  the  U.N.,  regarding  inclusion  on  the  V.N. 
agenda  of  the  item  '■'■Free  Elections  in  Germany'''' : 


STATEMENT  OF  NOVEMBER  9> 

Me.  President:  I  have  a  very  short  statement 
to  make  and  it  relates  to  the  objection  raised  by 
the  distinguished  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  by  agreement  the  United  Nations  is 
excluded  from  considering  such  matters  as  this. 
And,  that  by  the  Charter,  article  107,  the  United 
Nations  is  excluded  from  considering  these 
matters. 

On  these  points,  I  want  to  say  that  referring  to 
the  Charter,  which  was  read  by  the  representative 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  appointment  of  an  im- 
partial international  commission  under  United 
Nations  auspices  to  investigate  whether  conditions 
in  Germany  make  possible  the  holding  of  free 
elections  there,  would  not  invalidate  or  preclude 
any  action  in  relation  to  Germany  taken  or  other- 
wise by  the  governments  having  the  responsibility 
in  the  situation  there.  No  arrangements  have 
been  made  by  the  Four  Powers  for  an  investigation 
of  all-German  election  conditions.  United  Na- 
tions consideration  of  the  matter  would  certainly 
not  preclude  any  arrangements  on  which  the  Four 
Powers  might  agree  in  the  future.  They  have  not 
agreed  in  tne  past.  Yet  this  investigation  has  no 
tendency  to  preclude  arrangements  which  they 
might  wish  to  make  in  the  future. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  would  not  an  investigation 
of  this  character  render  it  more  easy  to  them  to 
come  to  an  agreement  if  they  were  concerned  in 
that  matter  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  article  107,  by  virtue  of 
its  history,  prohibits  the  consideration  of  appeals 
from  defeated  enemy  states  of  World  War  II.      I 

'  Made  before  the  General  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date  by 
the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N. 
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wish  to  point  out  that  the  proposed  item  which 
has  been  submitted  by  the  French,  United  King- 
dom, and  United  States  Governments  has  brought 
this  matter  to  the  United  Nations  because  of  fail- 
ure to  work  out  with  the  Soviet  Union  the  neces- 
sary agreement  which  would  lead  us  forward  on 
the  road  to  reunification  of  Germany.  That  is  the 
very  reason  we  are  here. 

It  is  altogether  in  accord  with  the  Charter  that 
international  differences  of  this  sort  should  be 
settled  amicably  and  should  be  settled  in  the  place 
provided  for  such  disputes  to  be  brought,  namely, 
in  the  United  Nations. 

In  any  event,  can  anybody  stop  discussion  of 
such  grave  questions  in  the  United  Nations?  Can 
anybody  stop  recommendation  by  this  body  which 
was  set  up  for  that  very  purpose  ? 

There  is  clear  precedent  for  such  action  in  the 
cases  of  the  Berlin  blockade  and  Korean  independ- 
ence on  which  the  General  Assembly  has  acted  in 
three  different  annual  resolutions.  I  might  also 
recall  a  statement  which  I  made  on  September  21, 
1950,  in  the  General  Committee  at  the  last  General 
Assembly  when  the  Committee  decided  to  recom- 
mend for  inclusion  on  the  agenda  the  item :  "Com- 
plaint of  Failure  on  the  Part  of  the  USSR  to  Re- 
patriate or  Otherwise  Account  for  Prisoners  of 
War  Detained  in  Soviet  Territory."  =  At  that 
time  I  pointed  out  that  the  General  Assembly  was 
competent  to  consider  this  item  despite  the  Soviet 
claim  that  article  107  of  the  Charter  prevented  it. 
Article  107  was  not  applicable  in  that  situation, 
and  likewise  it  is  not  applicable  in  this  situation. 
The  article  was  intended  to  prevent  an  enemy  of 
any  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Second  World 
War  from  bringing  to  any  United  Nations  organ  a 
complaint  against  action  taken  or  authorized  as  a 
result  of  the  war  by  the  victorious  powers  respon- 
sible for  that  victory. 

The  war  was  still  in  progress  at  the  time  of  the 


'  For  text  of  notes  relating  to  this  agenda  item,  sent  by 
U.N.  representatives  of  Australia,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  to  Secretary-General  Trygve  Lie, 
see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  11, 1950,  p.  430. 
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San  Francisco  conference  when  the  Charter  was 
adopted,  and  at  that  conference  it  had  been  deemed 
imperative  to  make  it  clear  that  the  United  Na- 
tions was  not  primarily  intended  to  deal  with 
questions  of  peacemaking  in  that  war;  that  the 
Allies  retained  full  freedom  to  deal  with  enemy 
countries  in  the  period  following  the  war.  That 
did  not  mean,  however,  that  there  could  be  no  dis- 
cussion in  the  United  Nations  of  peacemaking 
and  occupation  questions.  Article  107  did  not  re- 
strain the  Allied  Powers  which  were  responsible 
for  action  in  relation  to  enemy  states  from  bring- 
ing the  differences  which  they  cannot  resolve  1x) 
the  United  Nations. 

I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  article 
14  of  the  Charter,  wliich  is  a  clear  mandate  to  the 
Assembly  to  take  up  "any  situation,  regardless  of 
origin,  which  it  deems  likely  to  impair  the  general 
welfare  or  friendly  relations  among  nations." 

It  seems  to  my  delegation  plain  that  the  pro- 
posal of  the  three  Governments  concerning  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  to  investigate  election 
conditions  in  Germany  falls  clearly  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Charter  from  which  I  have  just 
quoted. 

My  delegation  urges  that  the  proposed  item  be 
included  in  the  Assembly's  agenda  for  the  sixth 
session. 


STATEMENT  OF  NOVEMBER  13  ^ 

Mr.  President  :  I  will  be  brief,  but  I  find  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  to  some  of  the  objections  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  General 
Committee  that  are  based  on  purely  procedural 
grounds.  I  refer  to  what  was  stated  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  Israel,  for  example,  who  employed  an 
argument  relating  to  article  1  of  the  Charter  ap- 
parently for  the  purpose  of  answering  the  reason 
employed  in  the  General  Committee  based  on 
article  14. 

That  seems  to  us  a  strange  type  of  logic. 
Article  14  is  one  of  those  additional  grants  of 
extraordinarily  great  powers  which  was  given  in 
the  Charter  of  the  General  Assembly  in  addition 
to  the  specific  powers  which  are  contained  in  (-tluT 
articles  of  the  Charter.  And  article  14  covers 
the  whole  waterfront. 

I  wish  to  read  this  article: 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  12,  the  General 
Assembly  may  recommend  measures  for  the  peaceful 
adjustment  of"  any  situation,  regardless  of  origin,  which 
it  deems  likely  to  impair  the  general  welfare  or  friendly 
relations  among  nations,  including  situations  resulting 
from  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Charter 
setting  forth  the  Purposes  and  Principles  of  the  United 
Nations. 

However,  let  us  see  what  other  articles — even 
article  1 — of  the  Charter  justify  the  approval  by 

"  Made  in  plenary  session  and  released  to  the  press  on 
the  same  date  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N. 
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this  General  Assembly  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  Connnittee. 

Now,  article  10  says: 

The  General  Assembly  may  discuss  any  questions  or 
any  matters  within  the  scope  of  the  present  Charter  or 
relating  to  the  ijowers  and  functions  of  any  organs  pro- 
vided for  in  the  present  Charter,  and  except  as  provided 
in  Article  12,  may  make  recommendations  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  or  to  the  Security  Council  or 
to  both  on  any  such  questions  or  matters. 

Well,  let  us  see  just  one  part  of  the  scope  of  the 
authority  granted  there,  that  is,  special  authority. 
And  it  is  covered  in  that  denounced  article,  article 
1,  paragraph  2  of  which  applies,  I  think,  precisely 
to  the  situation  referred  to  in  this  item.  Para- 
graph 2  of  article  1,  which  expressly  defines  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations  provides : 

To  develop  friendly  relations  among  nations  based  on 
respect  for  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-deter- 
mination of  peoples,  and  to  take  other  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  strengthen  universal  peace. 

Pretty  broad,  isn't  it;  pretty  specific,  isn't  it, 
when  applied  to  this  item  which  relates  to  the  self- 
determination  of  the  German  people? 

Now,  just  a  word  relating  to  the  claim  that 
article  107  is  a  barrier  to  accejitance  of  this  item 
on  the  figenda.  The  proposed  item  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  three  countries,  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  and  they  have 
brought  this  matter  to  the  United  Nations  be- 
cause of  a  failure  to  carry  out  the  precise  reserva- 
tion maintained  in  article  107  of  the  Charter. 
You  note  that  that  article  in  the  Charter  is  not  a 
grant  of  power  to  anybody.  It  is  a  mere  limita- 
tion in  the  application  and  scope  of  the  Charter 
and  says  that  notliing  herein  shall  preclude  or 
interfere  with — I  am  not  undertaking  to  quote  it, 
I  am  giving  my  interpretation  of  it — the  arrange- 
ments that  might  be  made  by  those  powers  that 
were  responsible  for  the  victory  in  the  war.  And 
the  interesting  fact  of  history  that  surrounds  that 
article  and  is  necessary  to  take  into  accoimt  in  con- 
sidering whether  it  applies  when  it  is  brought  up 
as  a  barrier  to  action  by  the  General  Assembly,  the 
important  point  is  that  article  107  was  considered 
during  and  before  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  and  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  was  intended 
to  take  away  from  the  other  ])Owers,  the  general 
and  specific  jjowers  that  were  designed  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  United  Nations  for  the  purposes  of 
peace  and  security  in  the  world,  save  only  that 
there  should  be  no  interference  by  the  United  Na- 
tions with  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  vic- 
tory in  that  war  and  responsible  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  terms  of  peace. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  prohibition  against  carrying 
out  these  great  functions  of  the  United  Nations 
which  may  become  necessary  in  such  a  spot  as  Ger- 
many for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  peace,  of 
advancing  and  promoting  the  uniting  of  the  Ger- 
man people  on  their  own  ideas,  according  to  their 
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own  clioice,  and  by  an  election  that  covers  the 
whole  area.     That  is  the  point. 

It  sounds  a  little  bit  scurrilous,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  charge  that  the  grounds  for  bringing  forward 
this  item  are  not  official.  There  was  something 
very  thin  and  lacking  in  that  cliarge  as  a  charge 
to  impede  and  hinder  the  consideration  of  an  item 
tliat  would  enable  the  United  Nations  to  assist  the 
(ierman  people  themselves. 

AVho  knows  best  whether  the  German  people 
want  an  impartial  commission  to  study  the  situa- 
tion and  make  a  report  of  w^hat  the  situation 
actually  is  ?  Who  knows  best,  the  representatives 
of  the  "Soviet  Union  and  Czechoslovakia,  or  the 
people  of  Germany,  the  German  Federal  Repub- 
lic? If  it  is  true  that  the  opinion  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  Israel  is  a  sound  one  respecting  the 
character  of  this  German  Federal  Republic,  cer- 
tainly the  United  Nations  wants  to  know  about 
it,  and  what  greater  reason  for  applying  this  rec- 
ommendation of  the  General  Committee  here  and 
accepting  this  item  on  our  agenda  could  there  be 
tlian  that  issue  raised  here?  If  we  have  an  im- 
partial, neutral  commission  examine  the  facts  and 
report  them,  can  we  not  rely  upon  those  facts  more 
safely  than  we  can  upon  an  individual  from  an- 
other country,  from  one  single  member  of  the 
United  Nations? 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  all  I  wish  to  say  with  re- 
spect to  these  objections  that  have  been  interposed 
against  the  admission  of  the  item  on  the  agenda. 
We  stated  our  reasons  more  fully  in  the  General 
Committee  why  the  item  in  the  original  instance 
should  be  recommended  to  the  General  Assembly 
and,  without  repeating  them,  we  adhere  firmly  to 
them  and  we  supjiort  the  recommendation  of  the 
(Jeneral  Committee. 


Discussions  To  Commence 
On  German  Debt  Question 

[Releaised  to  the  press  Norcmtjcr  2.i] 

The  Department  of  State  has  received  notice 
from  Warren  Lee  Pierson,  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
Tripartite  Commission  on  German  Debts,  that  dis- 
cussions between  the  Tripartite  Commission  and  a 
German  delegation  will  begin  in  London  on  Mon- 
day, November  26.  These  discussions  will  deal,  in 
the  first  place,  with  the  question  of  the  settlement 
of  Germany's  debt  in  respect  of  postwar  economic 
assistance  received  from  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  In 
addition,  discussions  will  be  held  on  matters  re- 
lating to  the  preparation  for  the  international  con- 
ference on  Gei-man  debts  which  is  expected  to  be 
held  in  London  early  in  the  new  year  and  in  which 
representatives  of  creditors  from  all  countries 
liaving,  a  significant  interest  in  this  matter  are  to 
participate. 


Nomination  off  U.  S.  Ambassador 
To  tlie  Vatican 


The  President  has  decided  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  for  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain diplomatic  representation  at  the  Vatican,  ac- 
cording to  an  annoimcement  by  the  White  House 
October  20. 

He  has  therefore  nominated  Gen.  Mark  W. 
Clark  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  State  of  Vatican 
City. 

During  the  war,  the  late  President  Roosevelt 
appointed  Myron  M.  Taylor  as  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  President  to  His  Holiness  the 
Pope. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Vatican  is  vigorously 
engaged  in  the  struggle  against  communism. 
Direct  diplomatic  relations  will  assist  in  co- 
ordinating the  effort  to  combat  the  Communist 
menace. 

Thirty-seven  other  nations  have  for  a  great 
many  years  maintained  diplomatic  representatives 
at  tlie  Vatican. 


Assistance  to  Italy  in  Flood  Disaster 

/Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Webb 
[Rclrriscd  to  the  press  Xorcm1)cr  21] 

Tlie  American  people  are  deeply  distressed  at 
the  magnitude  of  the  damage  caused  by  the  floods 
in  Italy  and  at  the  extent  of  the  human  suffering 
that  has  resulted.  This  disaster  is  even  greater 
today  than  when  President  Truman  expressed  to 
President  Einaudi  of  Italy  the  sympathy  of  the 
American  people  for  the  damage  caused  by  storms 
in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily. 

Americans  are  already  doing  what  they  can  to 
help.  The  United  States  armed  forces  in  Europe 
ha\e  been  assisting  in  rescue  operations;  the 
United  States  and  British  forces  in  Trieste  have 
sent  engineering  troops  and  equipment  to  assist 
in  emergency  relief  operations;  and  Eca  is  mak- 
ing arrangements  so  that  8  billion  lire  of  counter- 
part funds  can  be  used  for  the  reconstruction  of 
flood  damage  in  Italy. 

In  addition  to  this  action  on  the  part  of  our 
Government,  the  American  people  are  also  sending 
assistance  through  private  relief  agencies.  The 
American  Red  Cross,  the  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Council,  and  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  have  already  sent  blankets, 
clothing,  and  food;  also  the  American  Ciiamber 
of  Commerce  for  Trade  with  Italy  has  started  a 
fund-raising  drive. 

The  suffering  Italian  people  may  be  sui'e  that 
their  friends  in  the  United  States  will  explore 
every  avenue  by  which  more  help  may  be  sent. 
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Thought  Control  in  the  Soviet  Union 


PART  III:  CULTURAL  ACTIVITIES 


Cultural  activities  in  the  Soviet  Union  were  the 
first  to  feel  the  postwar  tightening  of  political 
controls  that  have  now  engulfed  virtvuilly  every 
field  of  creative  and  intellectual  activity.  A 
series  of  decrees  issued  by  the  Party  Central 
Committee  in  mid-1946  defined  the  role  of  the 
Soviet  theater,  literature,  cinema,  and  music  in 
ideological  education.  Considered  from  the 
Marxian  viewpoint  as  important  weapons  of  po- 
litical propaganda,  the  arts  were  directed  to  devote 
all  their  energies  to  raising  the  ideological  level 
of  the  people  and  to  exposing  "survivals  of  capi- 
talism" in  the  Socialist  society. 

Eschewing  the  philosophy  of  ''art  for  art's 
sake,"  the  party  categorically  placed  the  arts  in 
the  forefront  of  its  campaign  for  ideological 
orthodoxy.  Partisanship  was  the  kej'note;  cul- 
tural activities  were  described  as  weapons  of  the 
working  class  without  any  interests  or  tasks  other 
than  the  interests  of  the  state  and  the  tasks  of 
educating  the  people,  and  the  youth  particularly, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  great  ideas  of  Lenin  and  Stalin. 
{Prai'da,  September  11,  1946.) 

Xationalistic  and  chauvinistic  notes  were  in- 
jected as  the  party  defined  the  "interests  of 
the  state":  the  decrees  condemned  everything 
"bourgeois"  and  glorified  everything  Russian  or 
Soviet.  Savagely  attacking  individuals  and  in- 
stitutions for  apolitical  attitudes,  the  decrees  out- 
lined the  "social  mission"  which  henceforth  was 
to  permeate  all  creative  endeavor.  According  to 
the  Literary  Gazette  for  September  21,  1946: 

The  writer  cannot  truilge  along  at  the  tail  of  events ; 
he  must  march  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  people,  pointing 
out  to  them  the  road  of  their  development.  Guided  by 
the  method  of  socialist  realism,  studying  conscientiously 
and  attentively  our  reality,  striving  to  penetrate  more 
deeply  into  the  essence  of  the  processes  of  our  develop- 
ment, the  writer  must  educate  the  people  and  arm  them 
Ideologically.  .  .  .  This  means  that  our  literature  and 
journals  must  not  stand  aside  from  the  tasks  of  con- 
temporary life,  but  must  assist  the  Party  and  the  people 


Editor's  Note  :  Part  I  of  this  series  of  staff  studies, 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  State,  dealt  with  the  Soviet 
educational  system  and  appeared  in  the  Rtttt.ft.n  of 
November  5.  Part  II,  on  science  and  scholarship,  ap- 
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in  the  education  of  the  young  in  the  spirit  of  supreme 
devotion  to  the  Soviet  social  order,  in  the  spirit  of  su- 
preme service  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 

In  the  5  years  since  this  directive  was  laid  down, 
these  themes,  repeated  again  and  again,  have  been 
elaborated  and  extended  as  new  offenses,  and  devi- 
ations have  been  disclosed  and  excoriated. 
Pravda,  on  Slarch  8,  1950,  summarized  the  posi- 
tion of  the  arts  in  the  ideological  struggle  as 
follows : 

Our  literature  ami  arts  are  developing  on  the  basis  of 
the  Lenin-Stalin  principle  of  partisanship.  They  grow 
and  strengthen  in  an  irreconcilable  struggle  against  the 
lack  of  high  ideals,  against  political  indifference,  and 
against  all  and  sundry  manifestations  of  the  rotting 
bourgeois  ideology. 

Defending  everything  that  is  new,  the  Soviet  workers 
of  arts  and  literature  create  works  which  educate  the 
working  people  in  a  spirit  of  ardent  Soviet  patriotism  and 
in  a  spirit  of  the  great  ideas  of  Lenin  and  Stalin.  Our 
writers  and  artists  in  their  works  are  creating  the  images 
of  the  great  leaders  and  teachers,  Lenin  and  Stalin  .... 
This  noble  creative  trust  dominates  the  creative  activi- 
ties of  our  writers,  sculptors,  painters,  and  actors. 


Party  Control  of  Literature 

The  process  of  turning  the  arts  into  "militant" 
weapons  for  disseminating  party  doctrine  began 
within  the  decree  of  the  All-Union  Central  Com- 
mittee on  August  14,  1946,  discussing  the  literary 
journals  Zvezila  and  Leningrad,  which  subse- 
quently was  elaborated  in  a  speech  by  the  late 
Politburo  member,  A.  Zhdanov.  This  speech  rep- 
resents one  of  the  important  pronouncements  on 
culture  to  come  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  many 
years.  Together  with  the  several  resolutions  on 
ideologj',  the  statement  is  regarded  in  the  Soviet 
Union  today  as  the  authoritative  guide  in  the 
shai)ing  of  policy  and  practice  in  all  cultural 
departments. 

Zlidanov  made  several  noteworthy  points  in 
defining  the  new  orientation  for  literary  workers 
and  outlining  the  functions  of  the  Soviet  intel- 
ligentsia. He  stressed  that  the  work  of  Soviet 
artists  must  be  subordinated  to  the  policies  of  the 
party  by  concentrating  on  well-defined  subject 
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matter  wliich  would  show  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
people  only  in  a  glorified  light.  In  discharging 
their  tasks^  Zhdanov  said,  writers  must  raise  their 
ideological  standards  by  a  "profound  study  of 
Marxism-Leninism"  and  by  incorporating  its 
principles  into  their  works.  He  placed  upon 
Soviet  artists  the  responsibility  for  exposing  the 
venality  and  hypocrisy  of  bourgeois  culture  and 
fighting  foreign  influences  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  Soviet  people.  Zhdanov  clearly  described  the 
role  of  literature  as  a  political  weapon  for  educat- 
ing the  masses.  "Literature  must  become  party," 
he  declared,  "Down  with  non-party  writers ! 
Down  with  supermen  writers  !  The  literary  cause 
must  become  part  of  the  general  proletarian 
cause  ....  Leninism  proceeds  from  the  fact  that 
our  literature  cannot  be  politically  indifferent, 
cannot  be  'art  for  art's  sake.'  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  called  ujion  to  play  an  important  leading  i-ole  in 
social  life."  He  established  the  criterion  of  intol- 
erance and  nationalistic  chauvinism  that  has  pene- 
trated virtually  all  realms  of  creative  activity  and 
imposed  a  complete  isolation  of  Soviet  artists  from 
the  outside  world. 

Zhdanov  bitterly  denounced  bourgeois  culture 
and  art,  which  he  said  was  "putrid  and  baneful 
in  its  moral  foundations"  and  was  trying  to  "divert 
the  attention  of  the  advanced  strata  of  society 
from  acute  questions  of  the  political  and  social 
struggle  and  to  shift  the  attention  into  the  chan- 
nel of  vulgar  and  ideological  empty  literature  and 
art,  crowded  with  gangsters,  chorus  girls,  ])raise 
of  adultery,  and  the  affairs  of  adventurers  and 
rogues  of  every  kind."  Characterizing  Soviet  cul- 
ture as  many  times  higher  than  bourgeois  culture, 
he  declared  that  the  former  "had  the  right  to  teach 
others  this  new  universal  morality."  He  censured 
writers  in  Leningrad  for  having  strayed  into  "non- 
political  channels,  deprived  of  ideology  and  prin- 
ciple" and  for  having  lost  the  "sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  their  people,  state  and  party."  He 
ended  his  speech  on  a  strong  note  of  national  self- 
glorification  : 

.  .  .  we,  who  represent  the  new  socialist  order,  the 
erabndiment  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  history  of  human 
civilization  and  culture,  are  all  the  more  entitled  to  cre- 
ate the  most  advanced  literature  in  the  world,  which  will 
leave  far  behind  the  best  models  of  creative  genius  of 
former  times. 

Consonant  with  these  pronouncements,  the 
party  took  stringent  measures  to  bring  Soviet 
writers  into  line  and  to  maintain  constant  surveil- 
lance over  them.  In  its  resolution  on  the  literary 
magazines  Zvezda  and  Leningrad  the  Central 
Coinmittee  of  the  party  criticized  the  editors  of 
both  magazines  for  ignoring  the  fundamental  rule 
that  any  Soviet  publications  must  be  guided  by 
the  "policy  of  the  Soviet  order";  they  broke  this 
rule  by  publishing  the  works  of  two  authors, 
Akhmatova  and  Zoshchenko,  whose  influence  was 
regarded  by  the  Central  Conunittee  as  highly 
pernicious.    The  penalties  imposed  by  the  Central 
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Committee  were  heavy :  both  editors  were  removed, 
and  publication  of  Leningrad  stopped.  The  Len- 
ingrad City  Party  Committee  was  censured  for 
having  confirmed  a  new  editorial  staff  tliat  in- 
cluded the  excoriated  Zoshchenko.  The  newspaper 
Leningrad  Pravda  was  taken  to  task  for  having 
published  in  July  a  review  favorable  to  Zosh- 
chenko. In  order  to  tighten  control  over  Zvezda, 
a  new  editor,  the  deputy  chief  of  the  party's  prop- 
aganda and  agitation  administration,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Central  Committee. 

Akhmatova  and  Zoshchenko  were  among  the 
most  prominent  literary  figures  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  flaying  they  received  at  the  hands 
of  party  theoreticians  spelled  the  doom  of  creative 
originality  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  revealed  the 
extent  to  which  the  party  would  go  in  whipping 
individual  artists  into  line. 

The  charges  against  Akhmatova  included  state- 
ments that  she  was  a  "representative  of  this 
ideologyless  reactionary  swamp  ....  She 
preaches  tlie  theory  of  'art  for  art's  sake,'  of 
'beauty  for  beauty's  sake.'  The  subject  matter  of 
Akhmatova  is  individualistic  to  the  core."  [Lit- 
erary Gazette,  September  21, 1046.) 

The  party  placed  an  interdiction  against  the 
work  of  Akhmatova,  which  was  not  lifted  until 
1950.  Nothing  bearing  her  name  appeared  on  the 
pages  of  Soviet  literary  magazines  until  Aj^ril 
19,50  when  Ogmiek  published  part  of  her  cycle 
entitled  Glory  to  Peace.  The  title  itself  indicated 
that  Akhmatova's  comeback  was  at  the  sacrifice 
of  espousing  the  party  line. 

A  similar  fate  overtook  Zoshchenko,  whose  sa- 
tirical writings  had  a  lame  and  devoted  popular 
following  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  abroad  as  well. 
According  to  the  resolution  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, Zoshchenko  made  a  specialty  of  writing 

shallow,  vulgar  stories  ...  of  advocating  rotten 
stupidity,  vulgarity  and  political  indifference  calculated 
to  disorient  our  youth  and  to  poison  their  minds.  He 
paints  the  Soviet  order  and  peoi^le  in  a  distorted  form, 
libelously  describing  the  Soviet  people  as  primitive,  un- 
cultured, foolish,  with  provincial  tastes  and  morals. 
Zoshchenko's  viciously  hooligan  description  of  our  actual 
life  is  accompanied  by  anti-Soviet  attacks. 

Two  of  the  Soviet  Union's  literary  giants,  prod- 
ucts wholly  of  the  Soviet  era,  were  targets  of  the 
party's  criticism  in  late  1947.  The  criticism  di- 
rected at  K.  Simonov  and  A.  Fadayev  indicated 
that  even  writings  which  had  met  with  party 
approval  previously  were  not  immune  from  at- 
tacks based  on  subsequent  changes  in  party  doc- 
trine. The  works  which  had  been  written  to  con- 
form to  the  party  lines  as  understood  by  the  au- 
thors were  Fadayev's  Young  Guard  and  Simonov's 
Smoke  of  the  Fatherland.  Both  novels  received 
great  acclaim  in  the  party  press,  Fadayev's  Young 
Guard  having  been  awarded  a  Stalin  prize  in  1946. 
Pravda  commended  Fadayev  for  having  presented 
a  "whole  gallery  of  true  heroes  of  our  times  whose 
characters    prove     .     .     .     the    triumph    of    the 
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Communist  system  of  education,  the  greatness  and 
firmness  of  tlie  new  social  order." 

Tlie  first  criticism  of  Fadayev's  novel  appeared 
in  late  1947.  He  was  accused  of  having  failed  to 
recognize  the  leading  role  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  organizing  wartime  sabotage  activities  against 
the  enemy. 

Simonov's  novel,  Smoke  of  the  FatheJ'land, 
while  still  incomplete,  received  praise  in  June  1947 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Administration  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Writers,  the  most  important  literary 
group  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  next  November,  Cul- 
ture and  Life  censui'ed  the  novel  for  failing  to 
fulfill  its  purpose — a  description  of  "Soviet  pa- 
triotism." In  June  it  was  considered  that  the 
writer  "showed  clearly  the  advantages  of  our 
Soviet  order  over  capitalist  society."  Less  than  6 
months  later,  however,  the  party  declared  the 
novel  defective  because  its  hero  was  a  "passive" 
observer  who  failed  to  supplement  his  expression 
of  love  for  the  Soviet  Fatherland  with  positive 
action.  Culture  and  Life  insisted  that  the  "true 
Soviet  patriot"  was  not  a  "moralist"  as  depicted 
by  Simonov  but  "a  fighter  for  the  establishment 
of  the  new,  Connnunistic  life."  Both  Simonov  and 
Fadayev  admitted  their  shortcomings  in  public 
statements  and  acknowledged  the  correctness  of 
party  criticism. 

The  vagaries  of  the  party  line  were  demon- 
strated anew  in  January  1950  when,  within  one 
week,  a  book  by  another  Soviet  literary  figure  of 
prominence,  V.  Katayev,  was  rhapsodied  in 
Pravda,  and  then  condemned  on  two  successive 
days  in  the  same  newspaper.^  The  chief  criticism 
of  this  work.  For  the  Power  of  the  Soviets,  as  in 
the  earlier  criticism  of  Fadayev  and  Simonov,  lay 
in  the  failure  of  the  writer  to  draw  the  character 
of  the  hero  in  terms  befitting  a  Soviet  man  of  the 
new  order.  It  was  not  proper  that  a  respected 
leader,  a  party  worker,  would,  as  the  author  had 
described  him,  be  called  by  his  nickname.  Katayev 
wrote  the  following  recantation  in  Pravda  on 
January  24,  1950 : 

I  agree  with  the  just  and  principled  criticism  of  my  new 
novel  For  the  Power  of  the  Soviets  given  In  the  article  of 
M.  Bubennov  in  Pravda.  I  promise  my  readers  that  I 
shall  make  a  fundamental  revision  of  the  novel.  I  con- 
sider this  a  matter  of  honor  as  a  writer. 

Bound  by  party  controls,  the  Soviet  writer  today 
is  free  neither  in  the  choice  of  his  themes  nor  in 
the  development  of  his  characters.  He  must  show 
the  movement  of  the  country  towards  communism 
and  the  leading  role  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
guiding  the  country;  he  must  delineate  the  su- 
perior qualities  of  the  party  member ;  and  he  must 
show  the  unqualified  superiority  of  Socialist  over 
capitalist  society.  What  is  expected  of  the  Soviet 
writer  is  sketched  in  the  following  excerpts  from 
the  article  by  V.  Ozerov,  "Features  of  the  Bolshe- 


'  I'la vda  reversed  its  decision  Jan.  16, 1950 :  see  Popular 
Education,  No.  1,  19.")0,  pp.  71-72. 
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vik  as  Depicted  in  Postwar  Soviet  Literature,"  in 
Bolshevik,  No.  10, 1949 : 

It  is  most  important  that  the  leading  role  of  the  Party 
in  the  war  should  he  reflected  In  Soviet  art.  Whereas 
cosmopolitan  critics  are  in  favor  of  portraying  reflective 
heroes  and  of  probing  into  the  psychology  of  man  as  dis- 
tinct from  society,  Soviet  literature  reveals  the  features 
of  the  Bolshevik — the  progressive,  ideal  fighter  for  com- 
munism— in  his  acts,  in  his  close  connection  with  the 
masses,  in  his  special  ability  to  organize  them.  The 
strength  of  the  Communists  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while 
closely  connected  witti  the  masses,  they  are  always  ahead 
of  them,  infecting  the  people  with  their  spiritual  energy. 
Soviet  writers  show  that  the  Comuiunist  Party  is  con- 
stantly educating  the  people  in  the  realization  of  the 
immeasurable  superiority  of  socialist  over  capitalist 
society.  .  .  .  One  of  the  problems  of  postwar  litera- 
ture is  the  problem  of  showing  the  I'arty  worker  who  or- 
ganizes the  postwar  struggle  for  Communism,  as  the 
central  hero  of  the  book.  .  .  .  The  hero  of  the  modern 
novel  overcomes  the  resistance  of  people  who  have  not 
yet  purged  their  minds  of  some  survivals  of  the  past ;  and 
among  such  people  are  sometimes  men  who  have  been 
entrusted  with  high  administrative  posts.  .  .  .  Soviet 
literature  describes  the  victorious  penetration  of  Com- 
munist ideas  into  the  masses.  In  the  hooks  of  A.  Gonchar, 
X.  Erenburg  and  P.  Pavlenko  the  word  "Bolshevik"  is  the 
highest  recognition  of  the  social  value  of  an  individual. 
.  .  .  The  Communists  embody  most  vividly  the  features 
born  of  socialist  society,  those  features  which  develop 
gradually  along  with  the  progress  towards  Communism. 
That  is  why  the  Bolshevik  is  repre.sented  in  literature  as 
the  synthesis  of  the  best  national  qualities,  an  example 
for  the  millions.  By  portraying  men  who  have  already 
acquired  the  features  of  Communism,  Soviet  writers  help 
the  Soviet  people  to  look  into  tomorrow.  This  principle 
in  the  description  of  the  Bolshevik  character  is  the  most 
important,  because  the  liest  elements  of  the  people,  em- 
bodying the  best  qualities  of  workers  and  revolutionaries, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Bolshevik  Party. 


Party  Control  of  the  Theater 

The  defects  which  the  party  detected  in  litera- 
ture were  also  discovered  in  theatrical  produc- 
tion. The  main  target  of  the  attack  on  the  theater 
in  the  postwar  period  was  the  preference  of  the 
Soviet  people  for  comedy  and  escapist  themes. 
Charges  of  sabotage  and  attempts  to  poison  the 
national  consciousness  were  hurled  at  those  theater 
directors  who  included  Western  plays  in  their  rep- 
ertories. Postwar  criticism  of  Soviet  theaters 
started  with  an  editorial  in  the  first  issue  of  Cid- 
ture  and  Life  on  June  28,  1946.  A  month  and  a 
half  after  these  preliminary  warnings  the  Party 
Central  Committee  i.sstied  a  resolution  containing 
recommendations  for  the  future.  {Party  Life, 
No.  1,  1946.) 

The  Central  Committee's  resolution  of  August 
26  entitled  "On  the  Repertoire  of  the  Dramatic 
Theaters  and  Measures  for  Its  Improvement" 
made  the  following  charges : 

(1)  Soviet  themes  have  been  pushed  out  of  the 
theater.  The  current  repertories  of  the  Moscow 
Art  and  Maly  Theaters,  for  example,  contain  only 
3  plays  out  of  20  on  the  problems  of  Soviet  life. 

(2)  Even  current  plays  on  Soviet  life  present 
Soviet  people  as  primitive  and  uncultured. 
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(3)  There  has  been  excessive  preoccupation 
with  historical  themes. 

(4)  Tlie  introduction  into  the  repertories  of 
pLxys  by  bourgeois  dramatists  constitutes  an  "at- 
tempt to  poison  the  consciousness  of  the  Soviet 
people  with  a  world  outlook  hostile  to  Soviet 
society  and  to  revive  the  survivals  of  capitalism  in 
our  consciousness  and  way  of  life." 

In  order  to  rectify  the  situation,  the  Central 
Committee  instructed  dramatists  to  create  full- 
blooded  works  presenting  Soviet  life  as  a  constant 
forward  movement.  It  ordered  them  to  help  edu- 
cate Soviet  youth  to  be  devoted  to  the  Fatherland, 
to  have  faith  in  the  victory  of  the  Communist 
cause,  and  to  become  capable  of  overcoming  all 
obstacles.  The  Soviet  Art  Affairs  Committee  was 
required  to  have  each  theater  present  annually  at 
least  two  or  three  new  plays  on  Soviet  themes. 
Newspapers  and  other  publications  were  urged  to 
hire  "politically  mature"  critics  and  to  give  space 
to  articles  on  new  plays  to  help  in  the  decisive 
struggle  against  the  apolitical  tendency  in  theatri- 
cal criticism. 

The  Communist  Party  has  continued  to  badger 
Soviet  theater  workers.  Drama  critics  received 
their  share  of  the  party's  billingsgate  along  with 
literary  and  music  critics  in  the  "cosmopolitan" 
campaign  that  was  inaugurated  in  early  1949 ;  sev- 
eral drama  critics  were  fired  from  their  jobs  and 
expelled  from  the  party  for  criticizing  on  esthetic 
grounds  plays  which  were  ideologically  accept- 
able. Pravda  in  January  1949  charged  that  some 
critics  were  trying  to  establish  a  "literary  under- 
ground" and  were  "finding  fault  with  everything 
good"  in  Soviet  drama.  Expulsions  of  drama 
critics  from  the  party  were  reported  in  Literary 
Gazette  on  February  23, 1949  and  March  12,  1949. 
Moreover,  as  late  as  May  1950  the  Committee  of 
Art  Affairs  was  censured  in  a  decree  of  the  Russian 
Socialist  Federated  Eepublic  (Rsfsr)  Council  of 
Ministere  for  the  fact  that  "plays  by  Soviet  au- 
thors on  contemporary  themes  do  not  yet  occupy 
the  leading  positions  in  the  repertory  of  a  series  of 
tlieaters"  {Soviet  Art,  May  13, 1950.") 

In  response  to  the  party's  demand  for  exposing 
the  decadence  of  bourgeois  culture,  a  spate  of  anti- 
Western,  particularly  anti-American  plays  have 
been  produced  in  the  postwar  period  and  have 
received  the  acclaim  of  party  spokesmen.  As  a 
postwar  motif,  anti-Americanism  dates  from  the 
play  by  K.  Simonov,  The  Rmaian  Question,  pro- 
duced in  1947.  This  play,  which  won  a  Stalin 
award,  "exposed"  the  American  press  as  the  pros- 
tituted instrument  of  capitalists.  It  was  followed 
by  other  Stalin  award  winners — Green  Street  and 
Conspiracy  of  the  Doomed — which  denoimced  the 
United  States,  and  a  host  of  others  which  por- 
trayed the  imperialist  warmongering  of  the  United 
States  in  connivance  with  other  countries  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  or  the  ills  of  life  within  the 
United  States  itself. 


Lynchings,  political  and  financial  corruption, 
jjersecution  of  minorities  and  classes  are  among 
the  favorite  subjects  for  reflecting  the  current 
decadence  of  American  culture.  The  Mad  Haber- 
dasher is  a  typical  Soviet  version  of  the  American 
internal  scene.  This  play,  by  Anatoly  Suvorov, 
deals  with  schemes  of  warmongering  American 
politicians  to  establish  a  Hitlerite  dictatorship  in 
the  United  States.  Reviewing  the  play  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  1949,  Evening  Moscoiv  stated: 

Before  us  is  the  America  of  "monkey  business,"  of  the 
infamous  fascist  Senator  Huey  Long,  Father  Coughlin  and 
the  Black  Legion,  that  is,  tlie  very  America  on  which  the 
Lauionts  and  Duponts,  Hearsts  and  Dulles  rely.  There  is 
much  in  the  play  .  .  .  which  is  a  very  reflection  of 
reality.  ...  In  the  speeches  of  the  mad  Charlie  who, 
after  the  failure  of  his  plan  to  resurrect  the  Fuehrer,  is 
made  a  Fuehrer  without  any  mask,  a  provincial  American 
Fuehrer  such  as  Wall  Street  wants  to  have  in  every  state 
and  district  of  America — in  these  speeches  do  we  not  tind 
a  reflection,  as  in  a  mirror,  of  the  dreams  of  American 
world  hegemony? 

Other  recent  plays  enjoying  current  popularity 
on  the  Soviet  stage — An  Alien  Shadow,  Court  of 
Honor  Green  Street — deal  with  attempts  of 
American  diplomats,  journalists,  business  men, 
and  technicians  to  subvert  well-meaning  Soviet 
citizens  in  order  to  procure  Soviet  scientific  or 
industrial  know-how.  These  plays  help  to  incul- 
cate a  warped  impression  of  the  West  and  its  way 
of  life,  and  propagate  the  virtues  of  socialism. 


Soviet  Motion  Pictures 

Nine  days  after  the  publication  of  the  Central 
Committee's  resolution  on  dramatic  theaters,  an- 
other Central  Committee  resolution,  entitled  "On 
the  Moving  Picture  'The  Great  Life,' "  criticized 
the  entire  field  of  cinematography.  The  film 
"The  Great  Life"  and  its  producers  were  de- 
nounced and  several  other  film  personalities  of 
world  renown  were  severely  censured.  {Party 
Life,  No.  1,  1946.) 

In  its  criticism  of  "The  Great  Life,"  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  said  that  while  depicting  the  re- 
construction of  the  Donbas,  the  film  concentrated 
upon  a  "jirimitive  depiction  of  all  kinds  of  per- 
sonal experiences  and  everyday  scenes."  It  gave 
the  "false"  impression  that  the  reconstruction  was 
effected  by  "brute  force"  and  not  by  the  use  of 
"modern  advanced  techniques  and  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  labor  processes."  Government  organiza- 
tions were  shown  in  the  film  as  resisting  instead 
of  expediting  reconstruction,  and  the  secretary  of 
the  Communist  Party  cell  in  one  coalpit  was  de- 
picted as  having  risked  expulsion  to  aid  the  work- 
ers in  rebuilding  the  mines.  Another  grave  error 
in  the  film  was  the  fact  that  its  main  heroes  were 
all  "ho])eless  drunks."  The  managers  of  the 
mines  failed  to  show  "elementar_y  care"  about  the 
living  conditions  of  women  workers,  who  lived  in 
"dirty,  half-ruined  barracks."  "Technically  il- 
literate workers  with  backward  opinions  and  dis- 
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positions"  were  given  the  leading  positions-  in  the 
mines.  In  addition  to  its  ideological  faults,  the 
picture  was  said  to  be  on  a  low  artistic  level.  Its 
various  episodes  were  tied  together  only  by  "fre- 
quent drinking  parties,  cheap  romances,  erotic  ad- 
ventures, and  nocturnal  chats  in  bed." 

The  other  pictures  criticized  for  similar  failings 
in  historic  and  ideological  "accuracy"  were  "Ad- 
miral Xakhimov"  directed  by  V.  Pudovkhin, 
"Simple  People"  directed  by  G.  Kozintsev  and  L. 
Trauberg,  and  "Ivan  the  Terrible,"  jiart  II,  di- 
rected by  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  Soviet  direc- 
tors, S.  Eisenstein.  The  latter  had  "exhibited  ig- 
norance of  historical  facts  by  portraying  the  jiro- 
gressive  army  of  the  Oprichniki  as  a  band  of  de- 
generates similar  to  the  American  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
and  Ivan  the  Terrible,  a  man  of  strong  will  and 
character,  as  weak  and  spineless,  something  like 
Handet."  These  films,  together  with  "Great 
Life,"  were  withdrawn.  As  a  result  of  the  party's 
criticism,  only  IS  of  the  -iO  films  planned  for 
1946-47  were  released. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  party  minced  no 
words  in  placing  the  film  industry  among  its  in- 
struments for  the  ideological  education  of  the 
people.  It  proposed  summarily  ".  .  .  to  the 
Ministry  of  Cinematography  of  the  U.S.S.E.  and 
its  Council  of  Art  to  draw  the  necessary  lessons 
and  conclusions"  from  the  party  decree  and  "to 
organize  the  work  of  artistic  cinematography  so 
that  in  the  future  there  will  be  no  possibility  to 
release  similar  films."  The  erring  directors  ac- 
cepted the  party's  criticism  in  the  most  adbject 
fashion : 

The  resolution  of  the  Central  Committee  reminds  us 
with  new  force  that  Soviet  art  has  been  piven  one  of  the 
most  honorable  places  in  the  decisive  and  supreme  strug- 
gle of  our  ideology  against  the  depraved  ideology  of  the 
bourgeois  world.  Everything  we  do  must  be  subordinated 
to  the  tasks  of  this  struggle.  {Culture  and  Life,  October 
20,1946.) 

The  period  since  the  issuance  of  the  party  de- 
cree has  demonstrated  the  deadening  effect  which 
the  part}'  dictum  has  had  on  the  Soviet  film  indus- 
try. By  July  1948,  when  work  was  imder  way  on 
some  SO  feature  fihns,  the  Council  of  Ministers 
accused  the  Ministry  of  Cinematography  of  sacri- 
ficing quality  for  quantity  and  ordered  it  to  take 
proper  steps  to  raise  the  ideological  content  of 
Soviet  fihns.  Work  was  halted  on  all  films  in  i)ro- 
duction  while  the  Ministry  revised  its  jilans.  In 
1949  the  "cosmopolitan"  purge  took  a  heavy  toll  of 
screen  talent  of  all  kinds.  Soviet  output  of  full- 
length  feature  films  in  19.50  was  the  lowest  for  at 
least  the  past  decade.  Of  20  planned  for  pro- 
duction and  release  nnder  the  1950  schedule,  only 
11  new  films  were  made  available  to  the  public. 
Five  of  these  had  been  in  production  since  1949. 
The  lack  of  acceptable  scenarios  had  been  a  re- 
current complaint  in  Soviet  cinema  circles  for 
more  than  3  years,  and  Culture  and  Life  of  Janu- 
ary 11,  1951,  singled  this  shortcoming  out  in  ex- 
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plaining  the  failures  of  the  film  industry  in  the 
past  year.  The  article  pointed  out  that  qualified 
writers  were  not  being  attracted  into  the  field  and 
that  preparation  of  thematic  jilans  on  the  basis  of 
which  scenarios  were  ordered  was  badly  organ- 
ized. The  Ministry  of  Cinematography  was  de- 
clared the  chief  offender  on  both  scores. 

The  article  said  that  of  the  70  persons  graduated 
from  the  State  Institute  of  Cinematography  in  the 
past  5  years  many  had  drifted  into  other  art  fields 
for  lack  of  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry. 
iSIoreover,  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  within 
the  Ministry  itself,  a  small  group  of  screen 
writers,  containing  some  persons  of  mediocre 
ability,  which  was  responsible  for  "squeezing" 
non-Russians  out  of  the  field. 

The  article  revealed  that  the  film  studios  of 
Tashkent,  Tbilisi.  Baku.  Erevan,  and  Alma-Ata 
had  not  produced  any  films  for  a  Ion";  time,  a 
situation  which  may  have  resulted  from  this 
"Russification"  process.  It  also  implied  that  the 
Ministry's  screen  writers  in  Moscow  wanted  to 
keep  a  tight  hold  on  the  creation  of  scenarios. 

The  release  of  11  full-length  feature  films  in 
1950  and  ihe  goal  of  26  set  for  1951  {Soinet 
Estonia.  December  30. 1950)  were  particularly  un- 
impressive from  the  standpoint  of  mass  propa- 
ganda when  compared  with  the  annual  rate  of 
40—45  prewar,  20-25  per  year  during  the  wai-,  the 
1950  goal  for  80-100  set  "in  1946,  and  the  claimed 
Soviet  capacity  for  the  production  of  300-400 
films  yearly. 

Those  scenarios  that  have  come  through  the  long 
and  exacting  process  of  censorship  and  i-eview 
have  been  built  around  much  the  same  themes 
that  the  legitimate  theater  has  affected.  Soviet 
heroes  and  episodes  have  been  glorified  and  West- 
ern society  has  been  picttired  in  the  blackest 
terms.  Pravda  of  March  8.  1950,  commenting  on 
two  of  the  most  successful  recent  Soviet  films, 
states :  "In  the  monumental  films  'The  Fall  of 
Berlin'  and  'The  Battle  of  Stalingrad,'  the  specta- 
tor sees  the  image  of  the  supreme  military  leader. 
Generalissimo  of  the  Soviet  Union.  J.  V.  Stalin, 
the  inspirer  and  organizer  of  the  world-historic 
victories  of  the  Soviet  peaple     .     .     ." 

In  contrast,  a  new  film.  "Secret  Mission."  re- 
leased in  mid-1950  and  equally  acclaimed  by  party 
organs,  purportedly  tells  the  true  story  of  Anglo- 
American  treachery  toward  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  last  stages  of  the  war.  According  to  the 
version  presented  by  the  film,  the  ajipeal  aildressed 
to  Premier  Stalin  by  Winston  Churchill  for  a 
Soviet  offensive  to  relieve  pressure  on  the  Western 
front  during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  was  merely 
a  trick.  Simultaneously,  the  film  relates,  Ameri- 
can agents,  headed  by  a  United  States  Senator, 
were  secretly  conferring  with  Himmler  in  Berlin 
to  arrange  for  a  separate  peace  and  to  shift  all 
German  resistance  eastward  against  the  Red 
Army.  According  to  Pravda,  this  is  a  truthful 
exposure  of  the  treachery  of  the  West,  which  was 
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preparing  for  its  imperialistic  postwar  adventures 
even  while  pretending  to  fight  side  by  side  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 


Party  Control  of  Music 

The  official  Soviet  attitude  toward  music,  as 
stated  in  the  Large  Soviet  Encyclopedia,  pub- 
lished in  1938,  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

(1)  Music  is  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  art, 
hence  to  Marxist-Leninist  esthetic  principles  and 
to  party  control. 

(2)  Music  always  reflects  class  ideology,  and  is 
therefore  important  in  class  warfare.  "Music  is 
capable  of  infecting  and  embracing  in  a  single 
mood  large  numbers  of  people.  It  is  a  powerful 
weapon  for  uniting  the  masses."  The  "Marseil- 
laise," the  "Internationale,"  and  songs  of  Spanish, 
Russian,  and  German  revolutionaries  are  cited  as 
obvious  examples. 

(3)  The  music  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
determined  by  the  party  and  Stalin,  is  "music  for 
the  masses." 

Comparatively  little  was  said  about  music  and 
nothing  about  painting  as  the  party's  campaign 
to  retighten  its  grip  on  Soviet  culture  got  under 
way  in  1946.  In  October  of  that  year.  Culture  and 
Life  attacked  Dmitri  Shostakovich's  latest  sym- 
phony because  it  showed  ideological  weakness  and 
did  not  reflect  the  true  spirit  of  the  Soviet  people. 
The  critic  found  that  the  Ninth  Symphony  showed 
a  "lack  of  warm,  ideological  conviction"  and  "a 
temporary  forgetfulness  of  big,  serious  problems 
for  a  playful  and  fanciful  trifle."  Apparently  as 
a  result,  both  Shostakovich  and  Prokofieff  found 
it  advisable  to  refuse  invitations  to  visit  the  United 
States. 

No  large-scale  campaign  against  musicians  and 
composers,  however,  developed  until  a  year  and  a 
half  later,  when  in  January  1948  the  country's 
leading  composers  were  summoned  to  a  meeting 
with  the  Central  Committee  of  the  party.  The 
opening  and  closing  speeches  were  made  by 
Zhdanov,  who  explained  to  the  composers  what 
kind  of  music  they  were  expected  to  write.  Com- 
mending to  Soviet  musicians  the  same  chauvinis- 
tic formulas  that  had  been  imposed  previously 
upon  literature  and  drama,  Zhdanov  introduced 
a  new  variant  of  the  concept  of  internationalism. 
"It  is  impossible  to  be  an  internationalist  in  nmsic 
or  anything  else  without  being  a  true  patriot  of 
one's  native  land;  if  the  basis  of  internationalism 
is  respect  for  other  peoples,  it  is  impossible  to  be 
an  internationalist  without  respecting  and  loving 
one's  own  people." 

Ostensibly  the  main  target  of  the  party  decree 
on  music  was  an  opera,  The  Great  Friendship, 
commissioned  by  the  Bolshoi  Theater  to  honor  the 
memory  of  the  Bolshevik  leader  S.  Ordzhonikidze 
and  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  October  Revo- 
lution.    It  received  its  only  performance  in  No- 
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vember  1947.  Most  of  the  resolution,  however, 
was  devoted  to  a  sweeping  denunciation  of  con- 
temporary Soviet  composers,  musical  criticism, 
musical  training,  the  governmental  Committee  on 
Art  Affairs,  and  the  Organizational  Committee 
of  the  Soviet  Composers  Union.  The  composers 
Shostakovich,  Prokofietf,  Kliachaturian,  V.  M. 
Shebalin,  G.  Poj^ov,  and  N.  Myaskovski  were  cen- 
sured, and  the  Central  Committee's  Propaganda 
and  Agitation  Administration  and  the  Council  of 
Minister's  Committee  on  Art  Affairs  were  called 
upon  to  "liquidate"  the  shortcomings  in  the  Soviet 
musical  world.  The  deci'ee  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee "On  the  Opera  The  Great  Friendship  by 
V.  Muradeli"  criticized  the  opera  as  "anti-art" 
and  found  fault  with  the  libretto  for  alleged  his- 
torical inaccuracies,  although  Muradeli  presum- 
ably consulted  standard  Soviet  reference  works  in 
preparing  the  story.  (The  libretto  dealt  with  the 
establishment  of  Soviet  power  in  the  Caucasus  in 
1918-20;  and  two  small  racial  groups,  the  Osse- 
tians  and  the  Georgians,  were  represented  as  hos- 
tile to  the  Russians.  But  the  Central  Committee 
decreed  that  this  representation  was  contrary  to 
history,  and  maintained  that  the  real  villains  of 
the  period  were  the  Chechen  and  Ingush  peoples, 
probably  because  during  World  War  II  these  two 
minority  groups  were  charged  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment with  collaboi-ating  with  the  Germans.) 

The  decree  went  on  to  say  that  Muradeli's  music, 
as  well  as  that  of  Shostakovich,  Prokofieff,  Kliach- 
aturian, Popov,  and  Shebalin,  "reeked  of  con- 
temporary modernistic  bourgeois  music  of  Europe 
and  America,  which  reflects  the  miasmas  of 
bourgeois  culture."  The  unsatisfactory  condition 
in  Soviet  music,  which  "had  not  measured  up  to 
its  inheritance,"  was  traced  to  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory (Shebalin,  director),  the  Committee  on 
Arts  attached  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  (Khrapchenko,  chairman),  the  Organiz- 
ing Committee  of  the  Union  of  Composers 
(Khachaturian,  secretary),  and  music  critics  who 
slavishly  praised  these  composers.  The  decree  of 
the  Central  Committee  "condemned  the  formalistic 
trends  in  Soviet  music  as  anti-popular  and  leading 
in  practice  to  the  liquidation  of  music,"  proposed 
a  series  of  measures  "to  assure  the  development  of 
Soviet  music  in  a  realistic  direction";  exhorted 
composers  to  create  for  the  Soviet  people;  and 
ordered  the  Government  and  party  organization  to 
take  measures  to  assure  the  improvement  of  music. 
(Pmi'da,  February  11,  1948.) 

Within  a  few  weeks,  the  people  named  in  the 
decree  were  removed  from  their  positions.  Their 
music  disappeared  from  stores  and  was  "out"  at 
libraries.  Concert  schedules  were  hurriedly  re- 
arranged to  exclude  their  music.  The  newspapers 
for  days  were  filled  with  letters  to  the  Central 
Committee  praising  it  for  its  service  to  Soviet 
music  and  with  confessions  from  the  composers 
themselves.  Music  students  wrote  that  they  were 
glad  to  return  to  the  Russian  classic  traditions  of 
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Glinka,  Mussorgsky,  and  Tchaikovsky,  who  oc- 
cupy an  unassaihible  position  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Russian  people.  Modern  Soviet  composers 
were  to  be  identified  with  Russian  musical  giants, 
whose  biograjihies  were  hurriedly  rewritten  to 
show  how  they  loved  Russia  and  (contrary  to  fact) 
hated  the  West.  For  example,  the  much-traveled 
Rimslvy-Korsakov  was  repi'esented  as  disliking 
the  AVest  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Loss  of 
Melody,"'  by  B.  Asafiev,  in  the  authoritative  Ques- 
tions of  Philosophy,  No.  1,  1948.  Actually 
Tchaikovsky,  Glinka,  Rubenstein,  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  and  others  spent  a  good  pait  of  their 
lives  abroad,  and  their  correspondence  and  other 
writings,  despite  normal  patriotism,  show  no 
hostility  toward  the  West. 

The  two  composers — Prokofieff  and  Shostako- 
vich— whose  work  was  denounced  in  such  sweep- 
ing terms  have  long  been  the  pride  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  universally  recognized  as  outstanding 
musicians.  As  recently  as  October  30,  1947,  Cul- 
ture and  Life  had  lauded  Soviet  music  and  said, 
"With  Shostakovich's  Fifth  and  Seventh  Sym- 
phonies and  Prokofieff's  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Symphonies,  the  Soviet  symphonic  school  has 
confirmed  its  lead  in  world  music."  Hence,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  on  February  11,  1948,  the 
same  day  that  the  party's  decree  was  issued,  the 
Information  BuUetin  of  the  Soviet  Embiissy 
in  the  United  States  featured  a  story  on 
Khachaturian,  lauding  his  nuisic  in  fulsome  terms. 

Khachaturian,  a  deputy  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  Armenian  SsR,  talked  hard  to  save  his 
career.  In  addition  to  a  confession,  he  wrote  and 
signed  an  article  for  the  February  28  number  of 
the  Infoi'mution  BuJletin  in  which  he  said  that 
the  earlier  feature,  written  by  C.  Lvov,  was  only 
the  individual  opinion  of  the  writer  and  "con- 
tained statements  about  my  music  with  which  I 
cannot  agree.  ...  I  followed  a  formalistic 
path  alien  to  the  Soviet  artists."'  He  promised 
to  reform  and  thanked  the  party  for  its  concern. 

Shostakovich,  who  with  Kachaturian  and 
Muradeli,  was  at  first  accused  of  making  an  un- 
satisfactory recantation  following  his  c"ns\iltation 
with  Zlidanov  in  January  1948,  seems  to  have  re- 
deemed himself  in  the  opinion  of  the  party;  his 
latest  composition,  an  oratorio  dedicated  to  the 
"glorious"  Soviet  reforestation  program,  won  a 
Stalin  prize  in  1950.  His  confession  in  1948  read : 
"I  know  that  tlie  party  is  right,  that  the  party 
wishes  me  well,  and  that  I  nuist  search  for  and  find 
creative  paths  which  lead  me  to  Soviet  realistic 
popular  art.  It  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  search 
for  such  new  paths,  because  I  am  a  Soviet  artist 
brought  up  under  the  Soviet  regime ;  I  must  and 
want  to  find  paths  to  the  heart  of  the  Soviet 
people." 

In  the  case  of  Muradeli,  although  he  recanted, 
he  was  rebuked  once  for  the  inadequacy  of  his 
reaction  to  personal  instruction  in  music  from 


Zhdanov.  Subsequently,  he  wrote  a  statement 
filled  with  such  broad  Connnunist  platitudes  that 
in  places  they  might  be  but  thinly  \a>iled  irony. 

They  claim  that  in  my  country  composers  arc  perse- 
cuted and  the  creative  individuality  of  the  artist  is  stifled. 
That  is  false  aud  shameless  slander.  No  country  in  the 
world  gives  its  men  and  women  such  attention  as  the 
Soviet  Union.  .  .  .  The  leading  artists  of  all  nations  and 
all  ai,'es  have  always  expressed  the  most  progressive  ideas 
of  th(>ir  time.  Soviet  art  is  loyal  to  this  great  tradition. 
Soviet  composers  endeavor  to  give  expression  in  their  art 
to  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  modern  times,  which  are 
the  ideas  of  socialism. 

This  statement  was  in  direct  contrast  to  Zhdanov's 
pleas  for  the  composers  to  follow  nineteenth  cen- 
tury romantics. 

During  the  All-Union  Conference  of  Soviet 
Composers  which  convened  in  April  1948,  Mura- 
deli was  given  a  solo  spot  and  apparently  spoke 
in  a  similar  vein.  Pravda  remarked  on  April  23 
that  his  speech  to  the  delegates  was  "not  satisfac- 
tory." 

In  the  three  months  which  have  passed  since  the  decree, 
Muradeli  has  evidently  not  succeeded  in  understanding 
his  errors  to  the  full  and  has  therefore  been  forccKl  to 
confine  himself  simply  to  a  general  acknowledgment  of 
the  justice  of  the  criticism  directed  against  his  opera. 

The  favorite  whipping-boy  of  Soviet  critics  has 
become  Prokofieff,  liowever,  not  Muradeli.  He  is 
the  only  one  of  the  criticized  composers  who  is  not 
a  product  of  the  Soviet  regime.  He  left  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  during  the  Revolution  and  returned  in 
1933  to  become  a  "Soviet  composer."  In  February 
1948  Prokofieff  wrote : 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  realize  that  I  was  among  those  who 
express  a  formalistic  trend.  I  understand  that  this  deci- 
sion will  provide  a  resolute  turning  point  in  Soviet  musi- 
cal art.  I  am  now  working  on  a  new  opera,  The  Tate  of  a 
Real  Mail.  It  is  dedicated  to  a  heroic  Soviet  pilot.  In 
this  opera  ...  I  shall  draw  upon  our  folk  melodies. 

This  new  opera  was  also  attacked.  The  Soviet 
critics  said  it  showed  that  Prokofieff  had  "not 
leained  anything."  On  December  30,  1948,  Pro- 
kofieff, ill  at  home,  issued  another  confession  say- 
ing he  was  sorry  that  "bourgeois  formalism"  had 
not  been  eliminated  from  his  art. 

The  meeting  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Composers, 
which  took  place  December  21-27,  1948,  sliowed 
the  effect  of  the  purge  which  followed  the  decree. 
New  composers  appeared,  most  of  them  little 
known  even  to  the  Soviet  people.  Many  new  com- 
positions bore  such  titles  as  7'he  Flag  Ahoi'e  the 
ViUage  Soviet,  Cantata  About  the  Fatherland, 
a  Song  About  SfaJi?),  etc.  Yet  the  newspaper 
Soriet  Art  comjilained  on  February  5,  1949,  that 
"conq^ositions  are  still  lacking  in  our  repertoire 
which  reveal  a  full-scale  image  of  the  great  Lenin 
and  Stalin." 

Certain  fragments  of  the  new  works  of  com- 
posers under  criticism  were  described  as  showing 
"improvement"  and  a  ".  .  .  striving  to  get  on 
the  path  of  creative  realism,"  but  the  meeting  de- 
cided that  "the  creative  reconstruction  of  these 
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composers  is  proceeding  slowly"  and  that  their 
compositions  still  contain  certain  "formalistic  ele- 
ments." Khrennikov,  who  had  replaced  Khacha- 
turian  as  secret  a  ry-<>eneral  of  the  Union  of  Com- 
posers, expounded  the  program  of  musical  devel- 
ojiment  adopted  at  the  meeting.  This  program 
called  for  greater  utilization  of  indigenous  folk 
nnisic,  creation  of  "melodic  compositions,"  resur- 
gence of  choral  singing  (as  "typically  Russian"), 
and  elimination  of  music  critics  who  upheld 
"modei-n"  Western  ideals  in  music.  Khrennikov 
declared  the  willingness  of  the  composers  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  the  party,  "to  continue  to  struggle 
against  currents  ideologically  hostile  to  Soviet 
art."     {Culture  and  Life,  February  21,  1948.) 

By  1949  the  campaign  against  the  composers 
had  been  I'educed  to  mere  policing  operations, 
whereas  the  attack  on  the  music  critics  (which  was 
part  of  a  general  campaign  against  all  types  of 
critics)  reached  a  new  intensity. 

The  campaign  against  music  critics  got  under 
way  as  early  as  March  1948,  when  a  book  entitled 
Soviet  Musical  Culture  by  Igor  Belza,  musicolo- 
gist of  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  was  attacked  in 
Travda  on  March  26,  1948,  by  David  Zaslavsky. 
Belza's  treatment  of  Shostakovich's  latest  works, 
as  well  as  that  of  other  composers  under  attack, 
was  considered  too  lenient  for  the  tastes  of  the 
moment.  Belza  emphasized  that,  owing  to  the 
watchfulness  of  the  party,  like  everything  else  in 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Soviet  music  was  flourishing.  Zas- 
lavsky countered  these  statements:  Soviet  music 
.was  not  flourishing,  it  was  rotting  away ;  the  party 
was  hard  at  work  cleansing  it.  Belza  was  a  "dili- 
gent defender  of  unpatriotic  art."  His  yardstick 
was  world  fame. 

As  time  passed,  this  theme  was  fully  developed 
in  attacks  on  music,  literary,  drama,  and  motion 
picture  critics.  Singled  out  were  those  who  at 
one  time  or  another  in  the  past  had  praised  the 
artists  who  are  currently  under  attack  by  the 
party. 

A  treatise  entitled  General  History  of  Musical 
Culture,  by  R.  Gruber,  was  taken  to  task  for  "er- 
rors in  principle."  The  book,  according  to 
Khrennikov.  "blindly  upheld  [the  work  of]  the 
Western  European  bourgeois  teachers"  and  "com- 
pletely ignored  the  contribution  of  Slavonic  cul- 
ture and  the  culture  of  the  peoples  of  the  Trans- 
Caucasus  and  Central  Asia."  {Culture  and  Life, 
February  20, 1949.) 

The  critic,  Ogolevets,  was  castigated  for  liking 
Strayin.sky.  Others  had  the  misfortune  of  au- 
thoring textbooks  and  articles  which  did  not  con- 
form to  the  present  viewpoint.  As  late  as  March 
1950  reverberations  of  the  campaign  against  the 
music  critics  were  still  being  heard.  Soviet  Art, 
commenting  on  a  recent  All-Union  Session  on 
Musicology,  warned  on  March  25,  1950 : 

The  instructions  of  tho  Party  on  ideological  questions,  the 
unmasking  of  forinalisDi,  the  fight  a^'ainst  any  manifesta- 
tions of  cosnioiioiitanisni  in  mnsii'ology — all  this  armed 
Soviet  historians  and  theoreticians  of  music,  taught  them 


to  recognize  hostile  influences  under  whatever  mask  they 
miglit  hide,  and  cleared  the  path  for  the  development  of 
a  real  truly  Marxist  science  of  music. 
Up  to  now  the  vicious  and  long  condemned  "theory"  of  the 
separation  of  science  from  criticism  has  still  not  actually 
been  outlived.  Some  musicologists  still  limit  their  cre- 
ative activity  to  the  study  of  the  music  of  remote  ages 
or  at  best  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  only  a  few  of 
them  work  in  the  field  of  Soviet  music.  Unquestionably 
this  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  general  backward- 
ness and  weakness  of  Soviet  musicology.  It  is  necessary 
to  attain  a  situation  wherein  the  basic  field  of  research 
for  historians  and  theoreticians  is  Soviet  music,  Soviet 
musical  culture,  problems  of  the  socialistic  esthetics  of  the 
art  of  music. 

Party  Control  of  Art 

While  no  single  artists  or  other  art  workers  have 
been  sulijected  to  Party  Central  Committee  censure 
by  name,  and  while  official  grumblings  have  been 
limited  to  general  complaints,  Soviet  artists  never- 
theless have  felt  the  impact  of  the  ideological 
decrees.  The  tendency  to  chauvinism  character- 
istic of  the  early  decrees  was  applied  to  art  in  a 
Pravda  statement  on  June  27, 1947 : 

We  may  say  with  confidence  that  the  center  of  artistic 
culture  of  the  world  has  now  moved  to  Moscow.  From 
here  mankind  receives  the  art  of  the  most  advanced 
thought  of  great  feelings,  of  higher  morality  and  note- 
worthy artistry. 

On  August  11, 1947,  a  Pravda  editorial  attacked 
followers  of  Picasso,  Matisse,  and  other  "cubists," 
deriding  their  claim  to  "leftist"  art.  In  late 
February  1948  a  special  meeting  of  the  Presidium 
of  the  Organization  Committee  of  the  Soviet 
Painters  Union  found  that  the  artists  were  com- 
mitting the  same  kind  of  errors  as  the  musicians. 
"Cosmopolitans"  among  Soviet  architects  were 
censured  in  Culture  and  Life  on  March  22.  1949, 
and  impressionism  was  condemned  as  "perni- 
cious" in  the  same  newspaper,  No.  30  1949.  In 
1950  the  president  of  the  Academy  of  Ai'ts  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  A.  Gerasimov,  speaking  at  a  session  of 
the  Academy,  declared : 

.  .  .  the  task  of  Soviet  pictorial  arts,  artists,  and 
the  Academy  of  Arts  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  is  essentially 
a  scientific  and  creative  center  of  the  Socialist  state,  is 
not  only  to  defend  Soviet  painting,  sculpture,  and  drawing, 
our  art  criticism  and  our  art  schools  from  the  penetration 
of  decadent  bourgeois  influences,  but  also  to  make  a  bold 
attack  on  reactionary  bourgeois  art. 

Soviet  artists,  along  with  the  other  workers  in 
the  rest  of  the  country's  cultural  apparatus  are 
under  pressure  to  arm  themselves  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  works  of  Marxism-Leninism  on  art, 
and  art  education  as  a  whole  has  been  ordered  to 
purge  itself  of  everything  that  would  impede  the 
ideological  development  of  j'oung  artists,  "espe- 
cially .  .  .  such  features  hostile  to  [our] 
philosophy  as  kow-towing  to  the  bourgeois  West 
and  such  views  inimical  to  ourselves  as  cosmopoli- 
tanism and  bourgeois  nationalism."  {Soviet  Art, 
February  1950.) 

Artistic  freedom,  whether  it  be  in  literature, 
music,  the  drama,  or  painting,  is  therefore  circum- 
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iiibed  by  the  party  controls  enumerated  above. 
I  he  Soviet  attitude  towai-d  artistic  freedom  is  re- 
caled  in  a  curious  piece  of  lojiic  publislied  in 
CuJture  and  Life  on  March  11, 1947 : 

The  partisanship  of  Soviet  literature  not  only  does  not 
limit  real  freedom  of  art;  on  the  contrary,  only  it  really 


guarantees  true  freedom  for  the  artist.  Only  that  artist 
is  free  in  his  creatinn  wlio  is  versed  in  the  laws  of  the 
historical  development  of  society  and  who  with  all  his 
heart  is  devoted  to  his  people,  to  the  ('onmiunist  I'arly, 
and  to  the  Socialist  Society. 

As  tlie  masters  of  the  Kremlin  see  it,  only  Soviet 
Marxists  are  or  can  be  free. 


The  Kremlin's  Intensified  Campaign  in  the  Field  of  Cultural  Affairs 

hy  Edward  ^Y.  Barrett 

Assistant  Seeretary  for  Public  Affairs'- 


The  Campaign  of  Truth  is  making  lieadway. 
During  the  past  year  we  have  stepped  up  opera- 
tions by  one-third.  For  example,  we  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  overseas  posts  from  136  to 
168.  Last  year  the  Voice  of  America  carried  our 
message  in  26  languages;  today  the  story  is  told 
in  4G ;  broadcast  time  has  increased  by  66  percent. 
Today,  600,000  peojile  will  view  various  aspects 
of  American  life  in  our  films  throughout  the 
world — during  the  year  the  overseas  audience  will 
total  400  million,  double  the  number  for  the 
previous  j-ear.  We  are  bringing  more  foreign 
visitors  to  this  country  to  see  us  first  hand  than 
ever  before.  We  are  giving  far  more  attention  to 
targeting — to  selecting  the  most  representative 
people  from  countries  where  the  Communists  are 
making  their  greatest  effort. 

The  results  of  this  intensified  campaign  are  en- 
coiu-aging.  We  can  take  heart  that  our  blows  are 
being  felt.  In  some  parts  of  the  world  arena,  we 
have  the  commie  off  balance ;  in  others,  he's  on  the 
ropes.  A  majority  of  the  global  audience  is  on 
our  side.  These  are  heartening  facts.  They  rep- 
resent profits  in  the  business  of  building  a  free 
world.     I'm  glad  to  report  these  gains. 

But  there's  another  page  which  carries  another 
story — our  set-backs.  I  would  be  somewhat  less 
than  honest  if  I  did  not  report  that  we  are  taking 
a  serious  set-back  on  one  front  of  the  total  cam- 
paign. Recent  reports  from  our  embassies  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Kremlin 
is  mounting  a  gigantic  propaganda  offensive 
against  us  in  the  field  of  cultural  affairs. 

This  offensive  is  intended  to  prove  once  and  for 
all  that  the  West,  and  particularly  the  United 
States,  is  without  culture,  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  very  cradle  of  culture.  You  will 
recall  that  already  they  claim  to  have  invented 
or  discovered  almost  everything  valid  in  the  world 
of  science !     Let  me  tell  j'ou  what  is  happening 

'  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  Institute  of 
International  EducMticm.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Nov.  14  and 
relea.sed  to  the  press  cm  the  same  date. 


becau.se,  quite  frankly,  the  Government  needs  your 
help. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  a  major  change 
in  Soviet  tactics  became  evident.  Faced  with  cer- 
tain deficiencies  in  its  political  and  economic 
]iropaganda,  and  with  China  "safe"  and  the  North 
Koreans  saturated  to  the  jioint  of  fanaticism,  the 
Soviets  decided  to  launch  an  all-out  assault  on  the 
cultural  front. 

In  the  past,  Soviet  artists  participated  relatively 
little  in  international  festivals  and  other  events 
outside  their  own  bloc.  Since  the  beginning  of 
1951,  however,  and  notably  since  the  theme  of 
"peaceful  coexistence"  was  introduced,  the  Soviet 
(lovernment  has  sent  its  best  films,  musicians,  bal- 
lerinas, writers,  and  artists  to  numerous  festivals, 
competitions,  fairs,  and  other  events. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  has  been 
re]uesented  in  these  events  only  occasionally  or 
not  at  all.  What  has  been  the  effect?  Let  me 
give  you  a  few  examples. 


Effect  of  the  Soviet's  Latest  Propaganda  Move 

At  the  International  Music  Contest  held  at 
Brussels  in  May  of  this  year,  3  talented  Russian 
musicians  were  entered  and  walked  off  with  first 
and  second  places.  They  were  obviously  hand- 
jiicked  and  the  cream  of  the  Soviet  crop.  In  a 
field  of  12  finalists,  2  young  Americans  who  un- 
officially represented  us  trailed  ninth  and  eleventh. 
The  Russians  simply  outclassed  us.  The  Belgian 
press  reported  that  the  wimiing  Russian  violinist 
was  sensational  and  compared  favorably  with  the 
topmost  violinists  in  the  AVestern  World.  Now 
the  point  is  that  Belgian  musical  audiences  are 
especially  susceptible  to  good  music.  'Ilie  Russian 
successes  led  many  of  the  millions  who  listened  by 
radio  to  the  conclusion  that  a  country  that  could 
produce  such  talent  and  make  such  an  effort  in 
artistic  fields  probably  was  "peace  loving''  and 
cidturally  superior.  Here,  by  a  simple  visit  of 
these  musicians,  the  Kremlin  had  won  its  point! 
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Italy  is  a  country  where  culture  and  art,  with 
emphasis  on  the  humanities,  still  play  a  leading 
role  in  formation  of  attitudes  and  opinions.  At 
the  Milan  Fair  in  1950,  the  16  Russian  exhibits 
were  the  largest  and  most  artistically  presented. 
Their  presence  made  a  favorable  impression  and 
the  absence  of  American  participation  permitted 
the  Soviets  to  say  that  Americans  were  too  busy 
preparing  for  war  and  too  materialistic  to  attend. 
We  lost  that  contest  without  a  struggle ! 

Again  at  the  International  Music  Festival  at 
Florence  this  past  May,  the  news  was  announced 
dramatically  at  a  press  conference  that  the  Soviets 
would  participate  with  their  famed  Russian  ballet. 
This  was  recluced  finally  to  4  performers  who, 
however,  were  top-notch.  They  lived  at  a  de  luxe 
hotel  in  complete  seclusion,  under  the  chaperonage 
of  Soviet  Embassy  personnel.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  make  no  contacts  with  people  outside 
their  group.  The  United  States,  however,  was  not 
represented  at  the  festival  at  all.  Score  another 
victory  for  the  Kremlin.  Again,  a  Kremlin  vic- 
tory by  default ! 

At  the  film  festival  in  Cannes  in  May  1951,  the 
Russians,  again  accepting  at  the  last  moment,  sent 
an  official  delegation  which  included  a  top-film 
producer  and  one  of  their  brightest  stars.  They 
scored  heavily  at  press  conferences  attended  by 
hundreds  of  the  best  newsmen  from  everywhere 
in  the  world.  Among  social  functions,  inci- 
dentally, their  own  reception  was  the  most  elabo- 
rate of  the  30  official  receptions  given. 

There  was  no  official  U.S.  delegation  at  Cannes 
nor  were  there  any  U.S.  motion-picture  stars  or 
an  official  reception.  Fortunately,  a  private  U.S. 
citizen,  learning  that  no  American  reception  was^ 
plaimed,  donated  a  thousand  dollars  and  saved* 
the  day.  Another  Soviet  triumph,  slightly 
spoiled  by  chance. 

Now  these  are  isolated — but  important — ex- 
amples of  how  the  Soviets  are  beating  us  to  the 
punch  in  this  field.  By  no  means  do  they  indicate 
the  saturation  effort  the  Kremlin  is  making.  In 
France,  for  example,  it  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  the  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  propaganda  is  150  million  dollars — more 
than  the  United  States  Govermnent  is  spending 
on  its  program  of  information  and  educational 
exchange  around  the  world. 

Now  what  does  all  this  mean?  Does  the  in- 
tensifying of  cultural  exchanges  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  free  world  mean  that  the  Iron 
Curtain  is  finally  being  lifted  ?  What  is  their  real 
purpose  ? 


U.S.  Efforts  To  Establish  Cultural  Rapport 
With  the  Soviets 

Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  to  an  interview  that 
took  place  between  a  well-known  American  and 
Marshal  Stalin  on  December  21,  1946,  at  the 
Kremlin.  Stalin  was  asked:  "Do  you  favor  a 
broad  exchange  of  cultural  and  scientific  informa- 
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tion  between  our  two  nations?"     To  which  Stalin 
replied :  "Of  course." 

We  agree,  Mr.  Stalin.  We  did  then  and  we  do 
now.  In  fact,  as  early  as  1943,  while  World  War 
II  was  still  in  progress,  the  American  Government 
sought  to  establish  the  first  concrete  acts  of  cul- 
tural cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union  which 
would  pave  the  way  for  close  postwar  ties.  Fol- 
lowing the  Moscow  conference  of  October  1943, 
Ambassador  Averell  Harriman  took  the  initiative 
in  a  note  to  Foreign  Minister  Molotov,  in  which  he 
expressed  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
stitute a  program  of  cultural  interchange,  '\^^lile 
Mr.  Molotov's  reply  was  generally  favorable,  noth- 
ing resulted. 

Later,  in  October  1945,  the  Department  of  State 
again  stated  its  interest  in  establishing  a  firm  basis 
for  postwar  cultural  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R., 
and  a  month  later  informed  Deputy  Minister 
Vyshinsky  that  we  would  appreciate  a  frank  dis- 
cussion of  the  possibilities  of  student  exchange  in 
the  1946-47  academic  year.  A  reply  was  never 
received. 

This  by  no  means  daunted  our  efforts.  During 
the  2  years  which  followed,  more  than  25  official 
overtures  were  made  for  various  types  of  cultural 
interchange.  In  each  case  the  proposal  was  either 
turned  down  or  ignored  completely.  The  result — 
instead  of  25  experiences  leading  toward  a  firmer 
understanding  between  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States — there  was  one  ex- 
perience repeated  25  times — NIET ! 

Perhaps  a  new  kind  of  patience  is  required.  In 
this  connection,  I  was  amused  at  a  report  that 
reached  my  desk  a  few  days  ago  to  the  effect  that 
the  city  of  Stalingrad  finally  accepted,  on  October 
3,  a  9-year-old  invitation  to  send  a  good  will  mis- 
sion to  the  city  of  Coventry,  England,  and  Cov- 
entry officials  "have  indicated  their  willingness  to 
receive  the  mission. 

It  should  be  clear,  then,  what  the  real  purposes 
of  the  Kremlin  are  in  the  field  of  cultural  inter- 
change. The  most  recent  tactic — the  intensifica- 
tion of  cultural  activity — can  be  easily  understood. 
For  one  thing,  it  presents  a  distracting  sideshow 
of  peaceful  and  friendly  activity,  designed  to 
draw  attention  away  from  the  aggressive  pressures 
exerted  by  the  Soviets  against  other  nations. 
Also,  it  is  another  attempt  to  strengthen  the  party 
line  of  Soviet  superiority — another  effort  at  fur- 
ther indoctrination  of  "Communists  and  fellow 
travelers — another  strike  at  so-called  decadent 
capitalism.  It  is  aimed  to  serve  still  another  pur- 
pose very  conveniently — to  remove  the  stigma  of 
the  Iron  Curtain — to  make  it  appear  that,  if  in 
fact  there  ever  was  a  curtain,  it  is  now  being  lifted. 
Wliat  we  nnist  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  same  act 
is  going  on  behind  it.  The  actors  are  only  step- 
ping through  long  enough  to  put  on  a  well- 
rehearsed  skit  on  the  apron  of  the  stage. 

This  is  what  we  face :  A  clever  act  produced  by 
a  company  of  deceivers.  What  can  we  do  about 
it? 
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U.  S.  Prepares  To  Meet  the  New  Propaganda  Threat 

The  problems  we  face  are  difficult  for  many 
reasons.  They  are  difficult  because  we  are  up 
aijiiinst  a  government  by  decree.  We  cannot,  for 
txaiiiple,  order  a  leading  American  artist  to  per- 
JViiin  at  a  specified  time  or  place.  Nor  do  we  want 
to.  Our  job  is  to  educate,  not  to  indoctrinate. 
Our  purpose  is  not  to  prove  that  we  are  superior 
products  of  a  superior  system.  Our  objective  is 
to  create  mutual  respect  and  understanding.  We 
ilo  not  have  anything  to  sell;  but  we  have  much 
111  ~hare.  It  is  not  our  desire  to  dominate;  it  is 
our  desire  to  trade  as  equals  on  the  common  ground 
of  friendship  and  trust. 

Yes,  our  task  is  difficult;  but  it  is  not  insur- 
mountable. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  business  of  interna- 
tional educational  and  cultural  interchange  is  a 
relatively  new  venture  in  our  foreign  relations. 
Diplomacy  is  as  old  as  are  nations,  but  educational 
exchange  on  an  extensive  scale  is  a  fairly  recent 
development.  The  oldest  American  organization 
in  the  field  is  the  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation— and  it  is  only  30  years  of  age.  The  pro- 
grams officially  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
State  have  been  in  operation  for  less  than  half 
that  long.  In  fact  it  was  not  until  the  passage 
of  the  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948  that  we  have  been  authorized  to  func- 
tion on  a  world-wide  basis. 

We  have  had  a  lot  to  learn.  But  in  a  compar- 
atively short  time  we  have  made  rapid  and  sig- 
nificant progress. 

This  year  more  than  10,000  leaders,  specialists, 
lecturers,  editors,  teachers,  and  students  have  been 
given  U.S.  (lovernment  grants  to  make  possible 
the  largest  two-way  exchange  in  our  history. 
Right  now,  for  example,  there  are  more  than  31,- 
000  foreign  students  from  121  countries  studying 
on  1,400  American  campuses.  Most  of  these  stu- 
dents are  financed  by  the  nearly  500  private  agen- 
cies who  are  giving  invaluable  support  to  the 
program. 

The  story  of  our  achievement  is  not  told  only 
by  statistics.  Today,  we  are  sharpening  our  pro- 
gram. We  are  bringing  more  leaders  who  will  in- 
fluence large  numbers  on  their  return.  We  are 
bringing  more  teachers  who  will  educate  the  youth 
of  other  countries  on  their  return.  And,  we  are 
sponsoring  more  youth  programs  for  the  leaders 
of  tomorrow. 

I  am  encouraged,  too,  that  largely  through  pri- 
vate initiative  we  are  sponsoring,  or  taking  part 
in  more  cultural  events. 


Highlights  of  U.S.  Cultural  Activity 

I  recall,  for  instance,  that  during  the  autumn  of 
1949,  a  group  of  fine  young  college  actors  from 
Howard  University  journeyed  to  Norway  to  put 
on  their  version  of  Ibsen's  "Wild  Duck."     Scan- 


dinavian audiences  were  delighted  not  only  with 
their  rendition  of  Ibsen's  classic,  but  with  the 
students  themselves.  The  3'oung  colored  ])layers 
pi'oved  themselves  real  ambassadors  and  did  uuich 
to  counter  the  false  impressions  of  the  United 
States  created  by  Paul  Eobeson  on  his  earlier 
European  tour. 

Certainly  one  of  tlie  high  lights  of  our  cultural 
activities  abroad  was  the  4-month  European  tour 
of  the  American  National  Ballet  Theatre  which 
appeared  in  21  cities  in  S  countries.  The  tovu-  was 
underwritten  by  Blevens  Davis  and  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  National 
Theatre  and  Academy.  Here  are  some  press  no- 
tices which  show  the  kind  of  reception  tlie  Ballet 
received:  The  Manchester  (England)  Exprrxs 
said,  "The  top-line  dancers  in  the  American  Na- 
tional Ballet  Company  hit  the  town  so  hard  last 
night  tliat  even  the  scene  shifters  got  cauglit  in 
the  curtain  calls.  ...  If  this  is  America's  re- 
turn for  the  visit  of  Sadlers'  Wells,  the  debt  is 
paid  witli  interest." 

Last  Spring,  the  American  National  Theatre 
and  Academy  did  an  excellent  job  of  showing  the 
world,  and  West  Berliners  in  paiticular,  some  of 
the  top  attractions  that  Americans  enjoy.  At  the 
Berlin  festival,  Europeans  heard  Astrid  Vamay's 
Isolde  and  the  Juilliard  String  Quartet.  Tliey 
were  treated  to  Judith  Anderson's  fine  perform- 
ance in  Medea  and  thrilled  to  the  colorful  show 
Oklahoma  as  much  as  have  American  audiences. 

Last  August,  the  United  States  played  host  to 
the  500  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
World  Assembly  of  Youth.  Kepresenting  volun- 
tary youtli  organizations  in  64  nations,  the  As- 
sembly met  at  Cornell  University  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
to  discuss  the  theme,  "Wliat  Kind  of  World  Does 
World  Youth  Want?"  High  lights  of  the  pro- 
gram were  performances  by  the  NBC  Symphony, 
the  Hall-Johnson  Choir,  and  the  Ballet  Theatre. 

These  are  examples  of  the  kind  of  cultural 
activities  with  which  we,  the  United  States,  have 
served.  Thei'e  are  more— but  unfortunately  not 
many  more.  If  we  are  to  stand  up  to  the  Soviet 
cultural  offensive  effectively,  a  much  greater  effort 
is  needed.  If  we  are  willing  to  apply  our  imagi- 
nation and  our  resources  to  this  effort,  if  we  deter- 
mine that  the  world  shall  not  believe  the  Soviet 
lie  that  we  have  no  real  cultui-e  of  our  own,  then 
we  can  defeat  this  Soviet  offensive  against  us. 

It  is  a  job  which  government  is  not  equipped  to 
do  and  one  that  government  does  not  want  to  do. 
It  is  one  which  requires  the  willing  support  and 
initiative  of  private  agencies.  It  requires  sacri- 
fices in  time  and  money  on  the  part  of  the  best 
talent  we  have.  We  must  not  be  satisfied  with 
half-hearted  effort  or  second-rate  participants. 

This  means  that  we  must  give  far  more  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  selection.  We  must  not 
only  export  our  best;  we  must  import  the  best. 
And,  we  must  not  rest  on  pleasant  assumptions. 
Everything  that  travels  on  the  international  high- 
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ways  between  this  count  1-3'  and  the  rest  of  the 
woi-ld  must  be  evakiated  on  its  return.  We  must 
continuously  and  objectively  check  our  successes 
and  our  failures  if  we  are  to  improve  our  product. 

Finally,  we  must  give  far  more  attention  to  the 
problem  "of  providing  a  rewarding  experience  for 
our  foreign  visitors.  Again  this  is  a  job  for  pri- 
vate agencies.  The  problems  are  many.  One  is 
the  problem  of  dispersal.  Concentration  of  race 
groups  merely  breeds  seclusion.  Foreign  visitors 
must  be  thoroughly  integrated  with  Americans, 
live  with  them,  and  engage  in  social  activities  with 
them.  There  is  no  officially  chaperoned  "vodka 
circuit"  in  the  United  States  and  we  don't  want 
one. 

A  foreign  student  studying  at  one  of  our  large 
universities  is  a  good  case  of  missed  opportunity, 
from  his  point  of  view  and  ours.  He  finally  re- 
ceived his  American  education,  but  missed  the  boat 
so  far  as  seeing  the  America  that  made  his  educa- 
tion possible.  A  student  in  advanced  psychology, 
he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  laboratory  filled 
with  experimental  rats.  He  fed  them  sjjecial 
diets  and  studied  their  behavior  through  several 
generations.  At  Christmas  he  had  to  refuse  in- 
vitations from  Americans  to  spend  the  holidays 
with  them  in  their  homes.  Easter  was  the  same 
story — more  study  of  his  rats.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished his  work  and  was  preparing  to  return  to 
his  own  country,  an  acquaintance  asked  what  he 
considered  the  most  outstanding  of  his  experiences 
in  the  United  States  to  which  he  replied  : 

"I  never  left  the  city.  I  didn't  have  time  to 
make  friends  but  I  think  I  have  advanced  my  pro- 
fessional career." 

Finally,  there  must  be  provision  for  better  orien- 
tation of  our  foreign  visitors.  They  must  not  only 
learn  the  use  of  English  before  commencing  their 
activities ;  thej^  must  be  given  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  our  customs  and  habits.  They  must  learn 
something  of  our  history  and  traditions.  We  must 
not  assume  that  to  see  America  is  to  understand 
America,  much  less  appreciate  America. 

The  entire  problem  of  providing  a  worth  while 
experience  for  foreign  visitors  is  a  complex  one 
and  one  which  will  have  to  be  met  largely  on  the 
local  level.  That  is  one  reason  I  am  glad  to  learn 
of  the  new  regional  offices  being  established  by  the 
Institute  of  International  Education.  This  de- 
centralization should  enable  more  citizens  to  learn 
the  right  and  wrong  way  of  playing  host  to  for- 
eign visitors  from  abroad. 

Above  all  let  us  remember  not  to  indoctrinate, 
but  to  provide  an  experience  that  is  truly  Ameri- 
can ;  not  to  picture  only  the  good,  but  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  picture  is  an  honest  one;  not  to 
attempt  to  demonstrate  that  we  are  perfect,  but 
to  show  that  we  recognize  our  faults  and  are  work- 
ing toward  their  solution;  not  to  strive  for  accep- 
tance of  our  way  of  life,  but  for  an  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  that  way  of  life. 


Some  too  easily  discouraged  people  today  have 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  idea  that  World 
War  III  is  inevitable.  This  attitude  is  a  danger- 
ous one  which  might  in  itself  lead  us  into  another 
conflict.  For  my  part,  it  is  unthinkable  to  admit 
that  the  peoples  of  the  world  cannot  stand  and 
work  together  for  peace,  each  in  their  separate 
ways.  I  firmly  believe  that  through  the  personal 
contact  of  i^eoples  engaged  in  international  ex- 
change, we  can  build  the  kind  of  imderstanding 
on  which  any  enduring  peace  must  be  founded.  It 
is  a  challenge  that  none  of  us  can  avoid.  Tlie 
stakes  are  high.  It  deserves  courage,  devotion, 
and  plain  hard  work  on  the  part  of  all  Americans. 

Again  I  ask,  is  the  Iron  Curtain  being  lifted'^ 
The  answer  is  "It  is  being  manipulated."  To  ex- 
plain just  how  the  Curtain  is  being  manipulated, 
let  me  take  up  my  second  question :  What  is  their 
real  purpose  in  cultural  interchange? 

Cultural  Interchange  as  a  Major  Tool 
of  Soviet  Propaganda 

It  must  be  remembered  that  cultural  exchange 
has  become  a  major  tool  of  Soviet  propaganda. 
As  such,  it  is  an  instrument  of  national  policy. 
The  Communist  Party  has  utilized  the  educational 
system,  all  media  of  communication,  all  cultural 
media,  and  has  pressed  scientific  and  intellectual 
activity  into  its  service  in  effecting  its  appointed 
task.  The  work  of  Soviet  artists  must  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  policies  of  the  party  by  concentratiiiij 
on  well-defined  subject  matter  which  shows  tht 
Soviet  Union  only  in  a  glorified  light,  according; 
to  the  dead  Politburo  member,  Zhdanov.  He  con- 
cludes, "Literature  must  become  Party.  .  .  . 
Down  with  non-Party  writers." 

This  subordination  to  the  State  permeates  all 
Soviet  culture.  We  might  put  it  somewhat  more 
simply:  "People  are  no  darned  good,  except  to 
serve  the  State !" 

The  tight  controls  applied  to  Soviet  cultural 
outjjut  is  equally  noticeable  in  their  exchange-of-  ! 
pei'sons  piogram.  There  is  a  constant  stream  of  | 
hand-picked  delegations  going  into  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  the  Kremlin  places  great  emphasis  on 
personal  contact.  Even  though  these  delegations 
are  highly  screened  and  carefully  selected,  they 
are  closely  chaperoned.  The  U.S.S.E.  rolls  out 
its  "plush"  carpets  for  them  in  their  tours  around 
the  "vodka"  circuit.  They  are  given  messages  and 
they  go  out  again  to  spread  the  information  that 
the  Soviet  Union  desires  to  spread.  In  one  year. 
1950,  some  17,000  persons  came  from  the  outside 
to  get  the  messages  first-hand. 

Likewise,  there  is  a  constant  stream  of  persons 
going  out  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1950  some 
39,000  persons — athletes,  leaders  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  the  ballet  and  top  musicians — were  sent 
out  on  propaganda  missions.  Again,  these  were 
carefully  selected  and  not  just  from  the  standpoint 
that  they  would  dare  to  run  away ! 

Care  in  selection  is  especially  important  when 
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(lie  Soviets  send  their  athletes  into  competition. 
Bi'rause  of  the  credo  of  Soviet  superiority,  they 
must  win  at  all  costs.  After  selectinji  the  most 
promising  contestants,  they  are  trained  rigorously. 
However,  should  there  be  the  least  doubt  of  vic- 
(oiy,  referees  of  the  right  political  persuasion  are 
<  liiisen.  In  nuitches  with  the  satellites,  particu- 
Inily,  everyone  understands  that  Soviet  superi- 
(irity  must  be  maintained.  Consequently,  it  is  not 
'"diplomatic"  for  satellite  teams  to  beat  Soviet 
competitors. 


Should  all  else  fail,  the  record  book  is  juggled  to 
shift  Soviet  atliletes  to  the  top  of  the  list.  There 
are  documented  cases  of  this.  Such  manipula- 
tions follow  logically  the  well-known  Soviet 
claims  to  have  invented  the  airplane,  telephone, 
radio,  penicillin,  and  discovery  of  the  North  Pole. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  Krendin 
JKUulles  its  propaganda  at  the  Olympic  Games  in 
Helsinki  next  summer,  an  event  they  are  entering 
in  force  for  the  first  time ! 


University  Reforms  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  a  report,  dated 
November  8,  which  loas  prepared  in  the  Public 
Relations  Division  of  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  High 
Coi/u/u's-sioner  for  Germany: 

With  the  opening  of  East  German  universities 
on  September  1,  1951,  the  much  advertised  uni- 
versity i-eforms  were  put  in  effect.  Purpose  of 
the  reforms,  as  openly  admitted  by  Soviet  zone 
officials,  is  to  boost  the  contribution  of  the  uni- 
versities in  the  East  zone  5-year  plan.  To  achieve 
it,  the  hallowed  tradition  of  "academic  freedom"' 
has  been  thrown  out  of  the  window  and  sup- 
planted by  a  carefullj'  j)l'm'iPtl  academic  schedule, 
calculated  to  turn  out  well-trained  and  politically 
reliable  specialists.  Lecture  schedules,  admission 
policies,  curricula,  academic  stipends,  and  sal- 
aries have  been  revised  to  lit  into  this  new  plan, 
adapted  largely  from  Soviet  models. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  reform  is  the 
establishment  of  an  academic  year  of  10  months, 
lasting  from  September  1  to  Jul_v  T.  It  includes 
3  weeks  of  winter  vacations  and  (5  weeks  of  prac- 
tical training.  By  contrast.  West  German  stu- 
dents barely  spend  7  months  of  the  year  in  regular 
academic  work.  In  the  future.  East  German  stu- 
dents will  be  expected  to  take  about  110  hours  per 
week  in  lectures  and  seminars.  About  one-third 
of  the  curriculum  consists  of  compulsory  courses 
in  Marxism-Leninism  and  other  political  lectures, 
as  well  as  Russian  language  and  literature,  Ger- 
man language  and  literature,  and  physical  educa- 
tion. The  compulsory  courses  extend  througli 
the  entire  3  or  4  years  of  the  students'  academic 
training.  Soviet  zone  education  officials  have 
argued  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Russian  language 
is  essential  to  enable  students  to  draw  on  the  fruits 
of  Soviet  science,  claimed  to  be  "the  world's  most 
advanced  science."    The  study  of  German  lan- 


guage and  literature  is  considered  important  to 
improve  the  students"  use  of  language,  allegedly 
faulty  with  many  "worker  and  peasant  students."' 
Although  the  imjjortance  of  political  education 
throughout  the  academic  career  is  too  obvious  to 
require  explanation,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
compulsory  courses  in  Russian  and  German,  as 
well  as  physical  education,  will  provide  additional 
media  for  instilling  Communist  dogma. 

To  insure  that  students  work  conscientiously 
throughout  the  year,  seminar  groups  of  15-25  stu- 
dents each  are  to  be  set  up  at  all  universities. 
Every  student  must  belong  to  such  a  group  which 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  scientific  or  teclmical 
assistant.  The  Free  German  Youth  (Fdj) 
study  groups  will  represent  the  organizational 
nucleus  of  the  new  study  groups.  These  new  so- 
called  "state  seminar  groups"  {Staatliche  Sejn- 
inar-Gruppen)  will  achieve  a  two-fold  purpose: 
To  supervise  students'  academic  work  as  well  as 
political  behavior. 

A  radical  departure  from  German  academic 
usage  is  the  institution  of  so-called  "Zwischen- 
pruefungen"  or  final  examinations  at  the  end  of 
every  school  year.  This  is  to  assure  that  lassitude 
or  inability  to  kee|5  up  with  studies  is  discovered 
before  it  is  too  late. 

In  conjunction  with  the  10-month  academic 
year,  special  legislation  was  passed  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  for  students  and  professors. 
The  number  of  stipends  has  been  increased  so  that 
perhaps  (JO  percent  of  the  students,  cliielly  in  the 
politically  and  economically  vital  fields,  are  sub- 
sidized by  the  state.  The  amount  of  the  basic 
stipend  has  been  increased  from  120  DM  to  180 
DM  a  month.  This  can  be  increased  by  monthly 
supplements  of  20  DM  to  40  DM  for  good  achieve- 
ments (measured  by  examination  grades).  Ex- 
tra stipends  are  available  to  the  following  cate- 
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gories :  Workers  and  peasants,  intelligentsia,  such 
as  winners  of  national  prizes,  "heroes  of  labor," 
"distinguished  teachers,"  and  "distinguished  phy- 
sicians of  the  people,"  etc.,  and  recognized  victims 
of  fascism  and  their  children. 

Salaries  of  professors  and  "Dozenten"  have  been 
substantially  increased.  All  personnel  teaching 
at  "workers'  and  peasants'  faculties"  have  received 
increases  up  to  30  percent  beginning  August  1, 
1951.  Liberal  financial  arrangements  for  sick- 
ness, retirement,  etc.,  are  provided  for.  Of  course, 
these  salaries  are  paid  in  Eastmarks  which  are 
considerably  less  valuable  than  Westmarks,  the 
ratio  beingl :  4.  Aside  from  this  fact,  however, 
the  new  salaries  are  from  50  to  100  percent  higher 
than  those  prevailing  in  West  Germany  and  West 
Berlin.  This  is  particularly  true  of  "Dozenten" 
who  in  West  Berlin  and  West  Germany  eara  only 
about  3,000  to  6,000  DM  a  year. 

Approximately  35,000  students  have  been  en- 
rolled at  the  universities  in  the  Soviet  zone  this 
fall.  The  target  for  1955  is  55,000  students,  at 
least  40  percent  of  whom  must  be  worker  and 
peasant  students,  and  at  least  30  percent  women 
students.  The  number  of  universities  and  Hoch- 
schulen  is  to  be  increased  from  19  to  25.  At  the 
present  time  East  Zone  authorities  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  entice  qualified  students  to 
the  universities,  according  to  the  East  press. 
Many  vacancies  still  exist  in  the  pedagogics,  eco- 
nomics, and  law  faculties.  The  new  admission 
policies  ostensibly  place  more  emphasis  on  aca- 
demic qualifications.  However,  in  actual  practice, 
the  stringent  political  prerequisites  continue. 
Preference  is  given  to  workers  and  peasants  and 
the  "creative  intelligentsia"  i.e.,  persons  who 
play  a  decisive  role  in  the  construction  of  the 
"democratic  state."  Preference  is  furthermore 
given  to  persons  and  their  children  who,  in  accord- 
ance with  established  laws  and  regulations,  are 
assured  a  university  education,  such  as  deputies 
of  the  people's  chamber,  winners  of  national 
prizes,  "distinguished  teachers,"  and  "distin- 
guished physicians  of  the  people,"  "heroes  of 
labor,"  "distinguished  activists,"  "distinguished 
inventors,"  winners  in  vocational  contests,  and 
students  who  graduated  from  high  schools  with 
distinction. 

All  candidates  for  admission  are  screened  by  a 
si^ecial  commission  consisting  of  the  university 
rector,  the  dean  of  the  faculty,  the  dean  of  the 
students,  and  one  representative  each  of  the  Free 
German  Youth  (Fdj),  the  Free  German  Labor 
(Fdgb),  the  Democratic  Women's  League  (Dfb), 
and  the  Peasants  Mutual  Aid  Association  (Vdgb). 

It  is  strange  irony  that,  on  paper  at  least,  many 
aspects  of  the  East  zone  university  reforms  reflect 
familiar  characteristics  of  American  practices. 
Closer  control  over  students'  work,  obligatory 
courses,  and  frequent  examinations  are  all  part  of 
the  normal  college  and  university  pattern  in  the 
United    States.     Furthermore,    the    attempt    to 


bridge  the  gap  between  students  and  professors 
and  establishment  of  small  discussion  and  study 
groups  constitute  an  integral  part  of  American 
university  life.  The  East  German  reforms  pro- 
vide that  lectures,  instead  of  being  offered  accord- 
ing to  the  pleasure  of  the  individual  professor, 
are  to  be  coordinated  with  regard  to  the  needs  of 
the  students  and  the  over-all  academic  program. 
There  is  to  be  a  closer  relationship  between  lec- 
tures and  the  actual  problems  and  trends  of  our 
time.  Lectures  are  to  inspire  and  guide  students 
in  their  actions. 

All  of  this  would  surely  be  approved  by  any 
American  university  teacher.  Progressive  Ger- 
man educators,  with  the  assistance  of  American 
Military  Government  and  HicoG,  have  worked 
for  a  long  time  toward  the  adoption  of  some  of 
these  practices  in  West  German  universities,  but 
in  the  hands  of  a  ruthless  party  dictatorship,  these 
organizational  devices  merely  become  instruments 
for  the  degradation  of  the  universities  to  political 
party  schools.  The  university  as  "universitas 
literarum,"  as  a  center  for  the  search  of  truth,  has 
ceased  to  exist.  In  fact,  academic  terminology — 
"academic  freedom,"  "progressive  science,"  "study 
groups,"  "general  education,"  "actuality,"  etc. — 
has  lost  its  meaning. 

Another  paradox  is  to  be  noted.  East  zone  au- 
thorities constantly  argue  that  the  university  cur- 
riculum should  not  remain  narrowly  specialized 
and  isolated.  For  this  reason  courses  in  political 
and  social  science,  in  Russian  and  German  lan- 
guages and  literature,  and  physical  education,  are 
included.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  university 
plan  abolishes  degrees  in  combined  fields,  such  as 
history  and  literature,  and  prescribes  for  the  fu- 
ture the  so-called  "one-field  curriculum"  (Einfach- 
shidium).  Through  this  innovation.  East  zone 
universities  in  the  future  are  to  produce  "genuine 
specialists,"  in  other  words,  qualified  technical 
personnel  for  the  planned  economy. 

Supplementary  Extradition 
Convention  Witli  Canada 

[Released  to  the  press  'November  H] 

On  October  26,  1951,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  signed  a  supplementary  extradition  con- 
vention. The  purpose  of  this  new  convention  is  to 
supplement  in  certain  respects  the  list  of  crimes 
on  account  of  which  extradition  may  be  granted 
under  the  treaties  and  conventions  in  force  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada,  particularly 
the  convention  concluded  by  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  on  December  13,  1900,  so  as  to  com- 
prehend any  and  all  frauds  which  are  punishable 
criminally  by  the  laws  of  both  contracting  states, 
especially  those  which  occur  in  connection  with 
transactions  in  securities.  The  substance  of  the 
convention  is  contained  in  article  I,  which  reads 
as  follows : 
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The  enumeration  numbered  11  in  Article  I  of  the  Sup- 
plementary Extradition  Convention  sii;ned  on  Decemljer 
13,  1900,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

llA  "Obtaining  property,  money  or  valuable  securities 
by  false  pretences  or  by  defrauding  the  public  or  any 
person  by  deceit  or  falsehood  or  other  fraudulent  means, 
whether  such  deceit  or  falsehood  or  any  fraudulent  means 
would  or  would  not  amount  to  a  false  pretence. 

IIB  "Making  use  of  the  mails  in  connection  with 
schemes  devised  or  intended  to  deceive  or  defraud  the 
public  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences." 

Article  II  of  this  supplementary  convention 
provides  that  it  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  day 
of  the  exchange  of  the  instruments  of  ratification. 


Tax  Conventions  With  Canada 

[Released  to  the  press  November  21] 

On  November  21,  1951,  Acting  Secretary  James 
E.  Webb  and  W.  D.  Matthews,  Minister  of  Canada 
at  Washington,  exchanged  the  instruments  of  rati- 
fication of  the  two  supplementary  tax  conventions 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  which  were 
signed  at  Ottawa  on  June  12,  1950.  The  two  con- 
ventions thereupon  entered  into  force  in  accord- 
ance with  their  respective  terms. 

One  of  the  supplementary  conventions  modifies 
and  supplements  in  certain  respects  the  convention 
and  accompanying  protocol  of  March  4,  1942,  be- 
tween the  two  countries  for  the  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  in  the 
case  of  income  taxes. 

The  other  supplementary  convention  modifies 
and  supplements  in  certain  respects  the  convention 
of  June  8,  1944,  between  the  two  countries  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention 
of  fiscal  evasion  in  the  case  of  estate  taxes  and 
succession  duties. 

The  Senate,  on  September  17,  1951,  gave  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  both  of  the 
supplementary  conventions,  but  the  Senate  ap- 
proval of  the  convention  relating  to  income  taxes 
was  made  subject  to  a  resei-vation  reading  as 
follows : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  does 
not  accept  paragraph  2  of  Article  VII,  as  amended  by 
Article  I  (d)  of  the  supplementing  convention,  relating  to 
professional  earnings  of  individuals  such  as  actors, 
artists,  musicians,  and  athletes. 

That  reservation  was  accepted  by  Canada  and 
on  November  16,  1951,  the  President  ratified  the 
supplementary  income-tax  convention  subject  to 
the  I'eservation.  The  supplementary  estate-tax 
convention,  having  been  approved  by  the  Senate 
without  reservation,  was  ratified  by  the  President 
on  October  18, 1951.  A  proclamation  with  respect 
to  each  of  the  two  supplementary  conventions  will 
be  issued  by  the  President. 

December  3,  1 95 1 


Soviet  Attacit  on  U.N.  Plane 
Reported  by  U.S. 

[Released  to  the  press  November  2i] 

The  following  comjnunication  was  delivered  on 
November  24  by  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austhi  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations: 

The  United  States  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  and  has  the  honor 
to  report  the  following  from  the  Unified  Command 
under  the  United  States  for  submission  to  the 
Security  Council : 

A  United  Nations  plane,  a  two-motored  P2V 
bomber  operating  under  General  Ridgway's  com- 
mand in  connection  with  the  U.N.  operations  in 
Korea  failed  to  return  from  a  weather  reconnais- 
sance over  the  Sea  of  Japan  on  November  6,  1951. 
An  intensive  search  for  survivors  proved  fruitless. 

From  the  last  reported  position  of  this  plane  at 
0850  ( —  9  time  zone)  on  November  6,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly this  plane  that  was  the  subject  of  a  Soviet 
statement  to  the  U.S.  Charge  d'Affaires  in  Mos- 
cow on  November  7  admitting  that  two  Soviet 
fighter  planes  fired  on  a  two-engine  bomber  at 
1010  November  6  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Ostrov- 
naya.^ 

The  route  this  plane  was  following  did  not  ap- 
proach closer  than  40  miles  to  U.S.S.R.  terri- 
tory, and  the  plane  crew  had  been  thoroughly 
briefed  not  to  approach  closer  than  20  miles  to 
U.S.S.R.  territory  under  any  circumstances. 

It  can  only  be  concluded  that  an  intentional  or 
unplanned  approach  to  the  Russian  coast  was  not 
made,  and  the  plane  was  intercepted  and  attacked 
without  warning  while  over  international  waters, 
and  furthermore,  while  well  outside  of  20  miles 
from  the  Russian  coastline. 


'  Soviet  Acting  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  on 
November  7  made  the  following  statement  to  U.S.  Charge 
d'  Affaires  Hugh  S.  Gumming,  Jr. : 

According  to  verified  information  received  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 
November  6,  1951,  at  10 :  10  a.  m.  Vladivostok  time,  an 
American  two-motored  bomber  of  the  Neptune  tyi)e  vio- 
lated the  state  border  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  area  of  Cape 
Ostrovnaya. 

Upon  the  approach  of  two  Soviet  fighters  with  the  in- 
tention of  forcing  the  American  plane,  which  had  violated 
the  Soviet  state  frontier,  to  land  on  a  Soviet  airport,  the 
American  airplane  opened  fire  on  them.  The  Soviet  air- 
planes were  forced  to  open  return  fire,  after  which  the 
American  airplane  went  off  in  the  direction  of  the  sea 
and  disappeared. 

Bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Government,  the  Soviet  Government  states  a 
decisive  protest  against  this  new,  rude  violation  of  the 
state  frontier  of  the  U.S.S.R.  by  an  American  mUitary 
plane  and  Insists  that  persons  guilty  of  violation  be  brought 
to  strict  responsibility  and  also  expects  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  will  immediately  take 
appropriate  measures  that  in  the  future  American  planes 
will  not  violate  frontiers  of  U.S.S.R. 
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[Released  to  the  press  November  21] 


On  November  21  Soviet  Acting  Foreign  Minister 
Groniyko  handed  to  the  U.S.  Charge  d  Aifaires  at 
Moscow  a  note  protesting  that  one  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  consti- 
tutes aggressive  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  countries. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  by  its  very 
title  and  by  all  its  provisions,  is  clearly  designed 
to  strengthen  the  defense  of  the  free  world  and, 
in  regard  to  Europe,  to  support  the  freedom  of 
Europe  through  assistance  toward  the  defense  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area.  The  provision  of  the 
Act  to  which  the  Soviet  Government  refers  is 
designed  to  provide  assistance  for  victims  of  So- 
viet Communist  oppression  when  such  assistance 
is  determined  to  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  made  clear,  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  is,  in  conformity 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  desigiied 
for  defensive  purposes  only  and  has  no  aggressive 
aims.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  any  Nato  as- 
sistance authorized  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951  is  not,  as  alleged  by  the  Soviet  Government, 
designed  for  aggressive  purposes  against  the 
U.S.S.K.  or  any  other  country. 

This  Soviet  protest  clearly  represents  another  of 
many  attempts  to  disrupt  particular  aspects  of 
the  defense  effort  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  by  falsely  charging  for  propaganda 
purposes  that  a  specific  facet  of  U.S.  support  for 
the  objects  and  aims  of  Nato  is  designed  with 
aggressive  intent  against  the  U.S.S.R.  Such  a 
maneuver  will  delude  no  one.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  U.S.  authorization  of  assistance  to 
persons  who  have  had  to  escape  from  the  oppres- 
sive Soviet  regime  apparently  causes  that  regime 
concern. 

^The  United  States  Government  considers  the 
Soviet  note  of  protest  groundless.  The  provision 
in  question  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 
does  not,  as  alleged  by  the  Soviet  Government, 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  Roosevelt-Litvinov 


agreement  of  1933,  and  charges  to  that  effect  come 
with  singular  ill-grace  from  a  Soviet  regime  which 
consistently  supports  subversive  activities  against 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  of  the  free 
world. 

Following  is  an  unofficial  translation  of  the 
Soviet  note: 

The  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  considers  it  necessary 
to  inform  the  U.S.  Government  of  the  following : 

On  October  10,  1951,  President  Truman  of  the  United 
States  signed  the  "law  of  1951  re  mutual  security  aid" 
which  foresees  special  appropriations  in  the  amount  of 
100  million  dollars  for  flnancing  "any  selected  persons 
living  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary, Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Albania  or  persons  who 
liave  fled  these  countries  either  for  inclusion  in  sub-units 
of  the  armed  supporting  organization  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact  or  for  other  jiurposes." 

Thus,  sums  appropriated  by  this  law,  destined  to  finance 
subversive  activities  of  persons  and  armed  groups  directed 
against  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  governments  men- 
tioned in  the  law,  foresees  financing  persons  and  armed 
groups  of  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  series 
of  other  governments  for  the  realization  of  subversive  and 
diversionary  activity  within  said  governments. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  also  that  the  law  fore- 
sees financing  traitors  of  their  countries  and  war  crimi- 
nals who  fled  their  countries  and  who  hide  on  U.S. 
territory  and  the  series  of  other  governments  and  for 
financing  of  armed  groups  for  struggle  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Passage  by  tlie  United  States  of  such  a  law  is  an  un- 
precedented act  in  relations  between  governments  and 
represents  rude  interference  by  the  United  States  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  countries.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
an  unheard-of  violation  of  the  norms  of  international  law 
and  incompatible  with  normal  relations  Ijetween  countries 
as  respects  their  state  sovereignty.  Passage  of  such  a  law 
cannot  be  assessed  other  than  as  an  aggressive  act  di- 
rected toward  further  complication  of  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  for  sharpen- 
ing the  international  situation. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary  to  direct 
the  U.S.  Government's  attention  to  the  fact  that  signature 
of  this  law  by  the  U.S.  President  represents  a  rude  viola- 
tion by  the  American  Government  of  obligations  taken  by 
it  in  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
change of  letters  on  November  16,  1933  between  the 
Peoples  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  U.S.S.R., 
U.  M.  Litvinov,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
F.  D.  Roosevelt,  upon  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 
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l!y  this  agreement,  the  Governments  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and 

tlif  U.S.,  leeiiiidcally  obligated  themselves  to  respect  the 
siiM-reigntj'  of  lioth  states  and  to  refrain  from  any  iuter- 
t(  I'liice  in  the  internal  affairs  of  one  another.  Both  Gov- 
<i  iinients  obligated  themselves  to  strictly  refrain  from  any 
kind  of  act  having  as  its  aim  the  provocation  or  incite- 
nifiit  of  armed  intervention  against  the  other  signatory 
imrty.  In  this  a.greement  it  is  directly  pointed  out  that 
tlir  U.S.  Government  and  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  obligated  themselves  "not  to  form,  subsidize,  or 
snpport  military  organizations  or  groups  having  the  aim  of 
armed  struggle"  against  the  other  side  and  to  "prevent  any 
K'l-niiting  on  behalf  of  such  organizations  and  groups." 
The  agreement  pointed  out  further  that  (both)  i)arties 
(ibligated  tlicniselves  not  to  permit  the  creation  of  such 
(irKiinizations  and  groups  having  as  its  aim  struggle  against 
till'  political  or  social  structure  of  both  Guverniaents. 
Thus,  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  rela- 
ihms,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Uniim  took  upon 
tlieraselves  obligations  to  develop  these  relations  on  a  basis 
(if  reciprocal  respect  for  sovereign  rights  and  noninterfer- 
ence in  each  other's  internal  affairs.  There  is  no  necessity 
(.1'  underlining  that  this  is  iu  accordance  with  the  interests 
•  if  hoth  Gdveniments  and  at  the  same  time  responds  to 
tlie  interest  of  universal  peace.    Passage  of  this  law  fore- 


seeing the  appropriation  of  1(K)  million  dollars  for  sub- 
versive and  diversionary  activity  against  the  Suviet  Union 
shows  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  rudely  violating  obli- 
gations it  took  upon  itself  in  the  .same  fashion  it  continues 
to  conduct  further  worsening  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  further  sharpening  the  international  situ- 
ation. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  U.S.  Government  has 
no  right  to  form  diversive  groups  and  militar.v  units  for 
the  conduct  of  subversive  activity  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  By  this  act  the  U.S.  Government  only  luimasked 
itself  as  an  enemy  of  peace,  as  a  violator  nf  oblipitinns 
taken  upon  itself,  as  unceremoniously  trampling  on  the 
elementary  norms  of  international  law  and  relations  be- 
tween Governments. 

The  Soviet  Government  exjiresses  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment decisive  protests  re  this  new  aggressive  act  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  relation  to  the  Soviet  Uiiiim  and  the 
rude  violation  by  the  United  States  of  obligations  taken 
upon  itself  in  the  agreement  of  November  10,  193.'5. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary  to  state 
that  the  whole  responsibility  for  such  acts  rests  with  the 
U.S.  Government  and  expects  that  the  U.S.  Government 
will  take  proper  measures  for  revocation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  law. 


U.S.SR.  Charges  U.S.,  U.K.,  France  With  Hindering 
Establishment  of  Free  Territory  of  Trieste 


On  November  17  Soviet  Acting  Foreign  Min- 
ister Andrei  Gromyko  handed  to  Hugh  S.  Cum- 
ming,  Jr.,  U.S.  Charge  d'' Affaires  at  Moscoio,  a 
note  relating  to  Trieste.  Identical  notes  icere 
given  to  the  Ambassadors  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  of  France.  Following  is  an  informdl 
translation: 

Keceiitly  in  the  press  of  several  countries,  state- 
ments of  official  representatives  of  the  Western 
Powers  have  been  published  from  which  it  is 
evident  that  at  the  present  time  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Fraitce, 
with  the  participation  of  the  Italian  and  Yugoslav 
Governments,  are  preparing  to  divide  the  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia. 

In  this  connection,  the  Soviet  Government  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  state  the  following : 

Collusion  of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  on  the  division 
of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  is  a  continuation 
of  the  policy  of  violation  of  the  peace  treaty  with 
Italy  which  these  Governments  have  already  been 
pursuing  for  4  years  since  this  treaty  entered  into 
force. 

As  is  known,  the  peace  treaty  with  Italy  foresaw 
that  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  should  be  de- 
clared neutral,  demilitarized,  and  governed  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  on  the  temporary 
regime  and  the  permanent  statute  of  the  Free 


Territory  of  Trieste,  guaranteeing  its  population 
democratic  rights  and  basic  freedoms.  The  treaty 
envisages  that  the  Security  Council  will  appoint 
a  governor  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  follow- 
ing which  a  i^rovisional  governmental  council 
should  be  created  for  the  territory,  a  constituent 
assembly  convened,  and  a  constitution  drafted. 
The  peace  treaty  also  sets  forth  that  within  135 
days  from  the  appointment  of  a  governor,  all 
foreign  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste. 

Even  before  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty, 
agreement  was  reached  between  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  that  they  would  take  all  neces- 
sary measures  to  assure  the  selection  in  the  short- 
est possible  time  of  a  governor  for  the  Free  Ter- 
ritory of  Trieste  in  conformity  with  the  terms  en- 
visaged in  the  draft  permanent  statute,  in  order  to 
insure  his  appointment  by  the  Security  Council 
simultaneously  with  the  entry  of  the  peace  treaty 
into  force. 

Thus,  according  to  the  obligation  assumed  by 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain. France,  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  recorded  in 
the  protocol  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
of  December  12.  1946,  the  governor  of  the  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste  had  to  be  appointed  by  the 
time  the  peace  treaty  with  Italy  came  into  force, 
i.  e.,  by  September  15, 1947. 
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U.  S.  Favors  Settlement  of  Trieste 
Question  by  Italy,  Yugoslavia 

[Released  to  the  press  November  19] 

The  Department  has  received  the  text  of  the  note 
delivered  to  the  British  and  French  Ambassadors 
and  the  U.S.  Chargfi  d'Affaires  in  Moscow  by  Acting 
Foreign  Minister,  A.  A.  Gromyko  on  November  17. 

The  Soviet  note  charges  the  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  and  France  with  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Italian  peace  treaty  relating  to  Trieste. 
The  Soviet  charges  are  as  groundless  today  as  they 
were  when  last  made  in  April  1950.  Repeating  these 
allegations  that  Allied  authorities  in  Trieste  sup- 
press human  rights  and  liberties  and  are  establish- 
ing a  military  and  naval  base  is  nonsense.  This  is 
evident,  as  has  been  pointed  out  before,  from  the 
regular  reports  of  the  Anglo-American  administra- 
tion to  the  Security  Council,  and  as  any  observer 
could  see  for  himself. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  im- 
plement the  provisions  of  the  Italian  peace  treaty 
regarding  establishment  of  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste.  Responsibility  for  this  state  of  affairs  lies 
squarely  upon  the  Soviet  Government,  whose  con- 
duct following  conclusion  of  the  peace  treaty 
rendered  the  settlement  envisaged  therein  impossi- 
ble of  execution. 

As  the  Soviet  Government  knows,  the  United 
States  has  for  some  time  favored  a  constructive 
settlement  of  the  Trieste  question  by  the  parties 
directly  concerned.  This  would  be  In  the  direct 
interest  of  the  Italian  and  Yugoslav  peoples.  Repe- 
tition at  this  time  of  groundless  arguments  under 
the  guise  of  concern  for  legality  shows  that  the 
Soviet  Government,  with  objectives  quite  the  oppo- 
site of  those  of  the  United  States,  is  attempting  to 
disrupt  every  effort  to  reach  a  Trieste  settlement, 
which  would  contribute  to  European  stability  and 
peace. 


All  these  decisions,  however,  have  not  been  im- 
plemented thus  far,  owing  to  crass  violation  by  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  France  of  their  treaty  obligations. 

A  governor  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  has 
not  been  appointed  as  yet;  a  provisional  govern- 
mental council  has  not  been  formed ;  regulations 
on  the  temporary  regime  of  the  Free  Territory 
of  Trieste,  as  well  as  the  permanent  statute  en- 
visaged in  the  peace  treaty,  have  not  been  put  into 
force ;  foreign  troops,  which  according  to  the  peace 
treaty  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Free  Trieste 
Territory  as  far  back  as  January  1948  remain 
unlawfully  on  this  territory  until  now. 

Inasmuch  as  the  peace  treaty  makes  dependent 
on  the  appointment  of  a  governor  of  the  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste  implementation  of  all  other 
provisions  of  the  treaty  regarding  this  territory, 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  France  have  been  hindering  for  4  years 
the  appointment  of  a  governor  and  thereby  par- 
alyzing organization  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Tri- 
este as  provided  for  in  the  peace  treaty. 

Beginning  with  1947  these  Governments  have 
invariably  rejected  all  candidates  for  the  post  of 
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governor  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Government,  al- 
though there  were  no  grounds  for  such  rejection. 

On  various  pretexts  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  have 
hampered  appointment  of  a  governor  even  in  cases 
when  the  Soviet  Government  agreed  to  appoint- 
ment to  this  post  of  candidates  put  forth  in  the 
Security  Council  by  the  Governments  of  above 
three  powers. 

As  a  result  of  such  gross  violations  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France  of  their  treaty  obligations,  the  population 
of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  until  now  has  had 
no  opportunity  to  exercise  the  rights  which  it  is 
guaranteed  under  the  peace  treaty  with  Italy. 
The  population  does  not  take  part  in  administer- 
ing its  territory  because  the  constituent  assembly 
has  not  been  convened  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Free  Territory  of  Trieste  has  not  been  adopted. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  territory  is  being  unlaw- 
fully administered  by  British-American  and 
Yugoslav  military  authorities,  who  have  instituted 
a  regime  of  terror  and  police-club  law  in  their 
occupation  zones. 

Human  rights  and  basic  freedoms  envisaged  by 
the  permanent  statute  of  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste  are  crudely  trampled  upon  both  in  zone  A, 
occupied  by  British-American  troops,  and  in  zone 
B,  occupied  by  Yugoslav  troops.  Democratic  or- 
ganizations and  democratic  leaders  are  being  sub- 
jected to  repressions  and  persecutions  while 
Fascist  elements,  including  German  Fascists  who 
have  found  haven  in  Trieste,  enjoy  full  freedom 
and  carry  on  their  anti-democratic  activities  with 
impunity. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  have  made  use  of  the  unlawful  occu- 
pation of  Free  Trieste  for  conversion  of  the  Trieste 
district  into  their  military  and  naval  base,  which 
plays  an  important  part  in  their  aggressive  plans. 
In  the  Trieste  area  intensive  building  is  under  way 
of  military  airdromes,  depots,  barracks,  and 
strategic  roads  linking  the  railroads  of  Italy,  Aus- 
tria and  Yugoslavia :  big  military  maneuvers  with 
participation  of  large  tank  and  air  formations  are 
being  conducted.  Tliere  are  many  British  and 
American  warships  constantly  in  the  port  of 
Trieste.  The  entire  economic  life  of  the  Free 
Territory  has  been  subordinated  by  the  occupation 
authorities  to  the  aggressive  ends  of  the  Atlantic 
bloc.  Only  enterprises  connected  with  war  pro- 
duction and  serving  occupation  troops  are  working 
at  full  capacity,  while  the  economy  of  the  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste  as  a  whole  is  in  a  state  of 
decline. 

The  Soviet  Government  in  its  notes  of  April  20 
and  July  8,  1950,  already  drew  attention  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France  to  the 
responsibility  resting  with  them  for  nonfulfillment 
of  provisions  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Italy  re- 
garding the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste. 
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The  facts,  however,  show  that  the  situation  in 
e~te  has  not  changed.  Moreover,  in  preparing 
division  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  be^ 
■  ■  cen  Italy  and  Yugoslavia,  the  Governments  of 
he  United  States.  Great  Britain  and  France 
hereby  are  taking  new  steps  incompatible  with 
obligations  they  have  accepted  imder  the  peace 
reaty. 

The  division  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste 
letween  Italy  and  Yugoslavia,  now  beinsr  pre- 
pared by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States. 
Treat  Britain  and  France  with  participation  of 
he  Italian  and  Yugoslav  Governments,  aims  to 
idapt  the  territory,  and  the  manpower  and  ma- 
erial  resources  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste 
o  the  militarv  plans  of  the  North  Atlantic  union 
ind  to  consolidate  the  Trieste  region  as  a  per- 
nanent  military  and  naval  base  "of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  existence  of  such  a  plan  for  division  of  the 
Free  Territory  of  Trieste  is  attested  to  by  state- 
ments of  a  number  of  official  representatives  of  the 
above  countries.  Thus,  the  Premier  of  Italy.  Mr. 
[Alcide]  De  Gasperi  stated  in  Parliament  on  Oc- 
tober 5  that  the  question  of  Trieste  should  be 
decided,  proceeding  from  the  tasks  of  the  so-called 
"defense  of  the  West."  According  to  press  state- 
ments, division  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  is 
i|K)penly  connected  with  the  tasks  of  strengthening 
the  "southern  flank"  of  the  com.bined  armed  forces 
of  the  Atlantic  bloc  which  is  under  the  command 
of  the  American  General  Eisenhower. 

References  to  defense  are  being  made  in  the 
given  instance,  as  in  other  such  cases,  merely  to 
disguise  aggressive  plans  of  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  and  France. 

The  division  of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  is 
incompatible  with  the  problems  of  maintaining 
peace  and  security  in  Europe  and  contradicts  the 
interests  of  the  population  of  the  Free  Territory, 
depriving  them  of  the  possibility  to  enjoy  tfie 
democratic  rights  foreseen  in  the  permanent  stat- 
ute of  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste. 

The  division  of  this  territory  can  only  cause  new 
complications  in  this  area  of  Europe  since  plans 
for  such  a  division  are  dictated  by  interests  that 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  problems  of 
strengtliening  the  peace  in  Eurojje. 

Proceedine  from  the  above,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment again  Insists  on  fulfillment  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France  of  their  obligations  with  regard  to  the  Free 
Territory  of  Trieste.  The  Soviet  Goverimient  con- 
siders it  necessary  that  the  Security  Comicil  should 
without  delay  take  measures  for  bringing  into 
force  the  permanent  statute  of  the  Free  Territory 
of  Trieste  with  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  troops  and  the  liquidation  of  the  illegal 
British- American  military  and  naval  base  at 
Trieste. 

The  Soviet  Government  proposes  that  the  Secu- 
rity Council  take  without  delay  measures  for  ap- 


pointing a  governor  of  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste,  which  would  be  the  first  step  in  the  ful- 
filhnent  of  provisions  of  the  peace  treaty  with 
Italv  regarding  Trieste. 


U.S.  Suspends  Trade  Concessions 
On  Imports  From  U.S.S.R.,  Poland 

[Released  to  the  pre^s  Sorcmher  iS] 

The  President  has  notified  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  ^  that  on  and  after  January  5.  1952. 
U.S.  concessions  made  in  trade  agreements  will 
be  suspended  with  regard  to  imports  from  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Poland,  and 
areas  under  Polish  administration  or  control,  and 
that  imports  of  certain  furs  from  the  U.S.SJl. 
will  be  prohibited.  The  action  was  taken  in  ac- 
cordance with  sections  5  and  11  of  the  Trt\de 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951.  which  provide 
that,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  President  shall 
withdraw  the  benefits  of  trade-agreement  conces- 
sions "to  imports  from  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  and  to  imports  from  any  nation 
or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  foreign 
government  or  foreign  organization  controlling 
the  world  communist  movement."  and  shall  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  certain  furs  which  are  the 
product  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China.  The  furs  specified  are  ermine,  fox.  kol- 
insky, marten,  mink,  muskrat.  and  weasel,  either 
dressed  or  undressed. 

A  commercial  agreement  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  August  4. 1937. 
and  renewed  annually  by  an  exchange  of  notes  and 
then  indefinitely  by  the  exchange  of  notes  signed 
on  July  31. 1942.  provided  for  most-favored-nation 
tariff  treatment  in  their  trade.  This  agreement 
is  subject  to  termination,  under  its  own  terms,  on 
6-months"  notice  by  either  party.  The  Depanment 
delivered  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  a  note  giving 
notice,  according  to  provisions  of  the  agreement, 
of  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  terminate 
the  agreement. - 

A  treaty  of  friendship,  commeree.  and  consular 
rights  between  the  United  States  and  Poland, 
signed  on  June  15,  1931,  contained  most-favored- 
nation  provisions  in  customs  matters.  This  treaty 
is  subject  to  termination,  under  its  own  terms,  on 
6-months"  notice  by  either  party.  The  Department 
delivered  to  the  Polish  representative  in  Wasliing- 
ton  a  note  requesting  modification  of  the  treaty 
by  terminating  article  VI  providing  for  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  or,  in  the  event  agree- 
ment could  not  be  reached  on  this  point,  termina- 
tion of  the  treaty  as  a  whole.^  Since  the  Polish 
Goverimient  did  not  agree  to  modify  this  treaty, 


'  16  Fed.  Rep.  llSol. 

'  BoxETix  of  July  16,  1951,  p.  95. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  96. 
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it  is  accordinorly  expected  that  the  entire  treaty 
will  expire  on  January  5,  1952. 

On  August  1  the  President  signed  a  proclama- 
tion ordering  the  suspension  of  trade-agreement 
concessions  for  Communist-dominated  countries. 
Because,  however,  on  that  date  the  United  States 
had  international  commitments  with  several  such 
countries  which  were  not  consistent  with  with- 
drawal of  concessions  from  them,  the  procla- 
mation stated  that  the  Treasury,  from  time  to 
time,  would  be  notified  of  the  countries  from 
whose  goods  the  concessions  should  be  suspended. 
On  the  same  date  the  President  notified  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  suspension,  as  of  August  31,  of  trade- 
agreement  concessions  on  imports  from  various 
specified  countries.* 

On  September  17  the  President  notified  the 
Treasury  of  the  suspension,  eflFective  October  17, 
of  trade-agreement  concessions  on  imports  from 
Bulgaria,^  and  on  October  2,  he  notified  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  suspension,  effective  November  1,  of 
trade-agreement  concessions  on  imports  from 
Czechoslovakia."  After  January  4,  Hungary  will 
be  the  only  nation  "dominated  or  controlled  by 
the  foreign  government  or  foreign  organization 
controlling  the  world  communist  movement" 
which  enjoys  most-favored-nation  treatment  in 
customs  matters  from  the  United  States.  Termi- 
nation of  the  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
consular  rights  with  Hungary  containing  the  pro- 
visions of  most-favored-nation  treatment  requires 
a  full  year's  notice.  This  notice  was  given  to  the 
Hungarian  representative  in  "Washington  on  July 
5,  1951. 


Agreement  Extending  Scope 
of  South  Pacific  Commission 

[Released  to  the  press  November  8] 

The  Dejiartment  of  State  announced  on  No- 
vember 8  that  the  six  participating  Governments 
of  the  South  Pacific  Commission — Australia, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States — on  November  7, 
1951.  signed  a  new  agreement  extending  the  scope 
of  the  South  Pacific  Commission  to  include  Guam 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Those  signing  the  agreement  on  behalf  of  the  six 
Governments  at  the  Commission's  headquarters  at 
Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  were  J.  R.  Halligan, 
senior  commissioner  for  Australia;  R.  Lassalle- 
Sere,  senior  commissioner  for  France;  J.  B.  D. 

*  Ibid.,  Aug.  20,  1951,  p.  291. 
'  rUd.,  Oct.  1,  19.51,  p.  550. 
'Ibid.,  Oct.  I.''),  1951,  p.  621. 


Pennink,  senior  commissioner  for  the  Netherlands ; 
C.  G.  R.  McKay,  senior  commissioner  for  New 
Zealand ;  A.  F.  R.  Stoddart,  senior  commissioner 
for  the  United  Kingdom;  and  Felix  M.  Keesing, 
senior  commissioner  for  the  United  States. 

The  South  Pacific  Commission  was  established 
as  an  advisory  and  consultative  body  in  1948  by 
the  six  Governments  to  promote  the  social  and 
economic  development  of  those  non-self-governing 
territories  which  lie  south  of  the  Equator,  east 
from   and   including   Netherlands   New   Guinea. 
These   territories   include   Papua,   New   Guinea, 
N'auru,  New  Caledonia,  French  Oceania,  Western 
Samoa,  the  Cook  Islands  including  Nine,  Fiji,  the 
British  Solomon  Islands,  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  j 
Islands,  the  Condominium  of  the  New  Hebrides,  ! 
American  Samoa,  Netherlands  New  Guinea,  and  ' 
the  Tokelau  Islands.  ! 

The  question  of  including  Guam  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  within  the  scope 
of  the  Commission  was  first  considered  at  the  time 
the  agreement  establishing  the  South  Pacific  Com- 
mission was  drafted  by  the  South  Seas  Conference 
at  Canberra  in  January-February  1947.  At  that 
time  the  United  States  requested  that  the  Micro- 
nesian  Islands,  located  north  of  the  Equator,  not 
be  included  within  the  Commission's  scope  because 
the  Security  Council  had  not  at  that  time  ap- 
proved a  trusteeship  agreement  covering  the 
former  Japanese  mandated  islands.  Insofar  as 
Guam  was  concerned,  its  geographic  position  was 
such  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  include  it 
within  the  scope  of  the  Commission  while  exclud- 
ing the  other  islands  of  Micronesia. 

With  the  extension  of  its  scope  the  Commission's 
research  program  consisting  of  some  30  projects 
in  the  fields  of  health,  economic  development,  and 
social  development  will  be  extended  to  Guam  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Since 
the  Commission  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  in- 
formation on  matters  in  the  fields  of  health,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  social  development,  this 
service  will  be  extended  to  these  two  territories. 

There  are  two  auxiliary  bodies  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  South  Pacific  Research  Council,  which  is 
composed  of  expert  scientists  from  the  member 
governments  and  territorial  administrations,  and 
the  triennial  South  Pacific  Conference,  which  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  local  peoples 
from  the  territories.  The  1st  South  Pacific  Con- 
ference was  held  at  Suva,  Fiji,  in  1950,  and  the 
Second  Conference  will  be  held  at  Noumea,  New 
Caledonia,  January  15-February  15,  1953. 

The  Governor  of  Guam,  Carlton  D.  Skinner,  and 
the  High  Commissioner  for  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  sent  mes- 
sages of  appreciation  to  the  headquarters  upon  the 
signing  of  the  new  agreement  to  include  these  ter- 
ritories within  the  scope  of  the  Commission. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings' 

Adjourned  During  November  1951 

United  Nations: 

General  Assembly,  5th  Session  (Final  Meeting) New  York  and  Paris  .    .    .    .      Sept.  19,  1950- Nov, 

5,  1951 
Economic  and  Social  Covnicil: 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  Youth  Wei-     Hyderabad Nov.  1-21 

fare  Seminar 

Working  Party  on  Mobilization  of  Domestic  Capital  ....      Bangkok Nov.  25-23 

International  Conference  on  Land  Tenure,  Land  Use  and  Related     Madison,  Wis Oct.  7-Nov.  10 

Problems 
UNESCO  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization) : 

Executive  Board:  27th  Session Paris Oct.  23-Nov.  1 

Conference  for  the  Creation  of  an  Liternational   Computation     Paris Nov.  26-30 

Center 
Wmo  (World  Meteorological  Organization) : 

Subcommittee  for  the  Comparison  on  Radiosondes Zurich Oct.  25-Nov.  3 

Caribbean  Commission:  13th  Meeting St.  Croix,  V.  I Oct.  29-Nov.  3 

South  Pacific  Commission:  8th  Session Noumfe,  New  Caledonia  .    .      Oct.  29-Nov.  10 

Third  Pan  American  Congress  of  Mining  Engineering  and  Geology  .      Mexico  City Oct.  29-Nov.  4 

International  Wheat  Council:  7th  Session Lisbon Oct.  30-Xov.  2 

IcAo  (International  Civil  .\viation  Organization): 

South  American-South  Atlantic  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting:     Buenos  Aires Oct.  30-Nov.  19 

2d  Session 

I'irst  Meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Aircraft  Perform-     Montreal Nov.  6-16 

ance 

International  Conference  to  Consider  Draft  Convention  on  Uniform     The  Hague Nov.  1-10 

Sale  of  Goods 
Fad  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization): 

Drafting  Committee Rome Nov.  5-10 

Thirteenth  Session  of  the  Council Rome Nov.  12-17 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Asian  Advisory  Committee:  3d  Session Geneva Nov.  10-13 

Governing  Body:  117th  Session Geneva Nov.  14-24 

Nato  (North  Atlantic  Treatv  Organization): 

Council:  8th  Session    .    .  " Rome •Nov.  24-30# 

In  Session  as  of  November  30,  1951 

International  Materials  Conference Washington Feb.  26- 

Itu  (International  Telecommunication  Union) : 

Extraordinary  Administrative  Radio  Conference Geneva Aug.  16- 

IcAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization): 

Council:  14th  Session Montreal Sept.  28- 

Special  Meeting  Regarding  Western  European  .\ir  Traffic   .    .    .      Paris Nov.  20- 

Facilitation  Division:  3d  Session Buenos  Aires Nov.  21- 

Who  (World  Health  Organization) : 

Statistical  and  Census  Conference Cairo Oct.  15- 

Tripartite  Conference  to  Negotiate  a  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Con-     Tokyo Nov.  5- 

vention. 

United  Nations: 

General  Assembly:  6th  Session Paris Nov.  6- 


'  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State,  Nov.  21,  1951. 
#  Tentative. 
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Calendar  oj  Meetings — Continued 
In'Session  as  of  November  30,^1951 — Continued 

Fao  (Food  and  Agriculture  Organization) : 

Latin  American  Training  Center  on  Agricultural  and  Allied  Plans     Santiago Sept.  26- 

and  Projects. 

Sixth  Session  of  Conference Rome Nov.  19- 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Seminar  on  Labor  Statistics New  Delhi Nov.  21- 

Unesco  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization') : 

Second   Regional    Conference   of    Representatives    of   National     Bangkok Nov.  26- 

Commissions. 

Conference  to  Facilitate  the  Movement  of  European  Migrants  .    .      Brussels Nov.  26- 

Special  Meeting  of  Board  of  American  International  Institute  for     Montevideo Nov.  30- 

the  Protection  of  Childhood. 

Scheduled  December  1-February  1952 

Consultative  Committee  on  Economic  Development London# Jan. 

of  South  and  South  East  Asia  (Colombo  Plan) 
IcAO  (International  Civil  Aviation  Organization) : 

Legal  Committee,  Subcommittee  on  Warsaw  Convention    .    .    .      Paris Jan.  7- 

Personnel  Licensing  Division:  4th  Session Montreal Jan.  22- 

Council:   15th  Session Montreal Jan.  29- 

European- Mediterranean  Regional  Meeting:  3d  Session    .    .    .      Paris Feb.  22- 

Who  (World  Health  Organization) : 

Standing  Committee  on  Administration  and  Finance Geneva Jan.  7- 

Executive  Board:  9th  Session Geneva Jan.  21- 

Meeting  of  Copyright  Experts  of  the  American  Republics   ....      Washington Jan.  14r- 

Upu  (Universal  Postal  Union) : 

Meeting  of  Executive  and  Liaison  Committee Bern Jan.  21- 

International  Film  Festival  of  India Bombay Jan.  24- 

Unesco    (United    Nations    Educational,    Scientific    and    Cultural 
Organization) : 

Third  National  Conference  of  Unesco New  York Jan.  27- 

Colombo  Plan  Exhibition Colombo,  Ceylon Feb.  15- 

British  Commonwealth  Scientific  Official  Conference Canberra,  Australia    ....      Feb.  18- 

Third  Congress  of  the  Pan  American  Alliance  of  the  Doctors  of     Mexico  City Dec.  2- 

Medicine. 
United  Nations: 

Economic  and  Social  Council: 

Reconvening  of  13th  Session  of  Council Paris Dec. 

Ad   Hoc    Committee   on   Restrictive   Business    Practices:    1st     New  York Dec.  3- 

Meeting. 

Subcommission  on  Statistical  Sampling:  5th  Session     ....      Calcutta Dec.  19- 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East: 

Railway  Working  Party Bangkok Dec.  11- 

Inland  Transport  Committee Bangkok Dec.  17- 

Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power Rangoon Jan.  11- 

Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade Rangoon Jan.  18- 

Eighth  Session  .    .    . Rangoon Jan.  29- 

Working  Party  to  Coordinate  Work  of  Governments  for  the     Bangkok Jan. 

Adoption  of  Standard  International  Trade  Classifica- 
tion. 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe: 

Working  Party  on  Program  and  Resources Geneva Dec.  17- 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America: 

Ad  Hoc  Meeting  to  Approve  Report  to  Ecosoc Santiago Feb. 

Trusteeship  Council,  Special  Session Paris Jan.# 

FAo)!(Food  and  Agriculture  Organization): 

Latin  American  Meeting  on  Fertilizer  Production,  Distribution     Rio  de  Janeiro Dec.  4- 

and  Utilization. 

Fourteenth  Session  of  the  Council Rome Dec.  10- 

Ilo  (International  Labor  Organization) : 

Inland  Transport  Committee:  4th  Session Genoa Dec.  4- 

Asian  Manpower  Technical  Conference Bangkok Dec.  12- 

Advisory   Committee   on   Salaried   Employees  and   Professional     Geneva Feb.  14r- 

Workers. 

International  Statistical  Institute:  27th  Session New  Delhi Dec.  5- 

Calcutta Dec.  1&- 

West  Point  Sesquicentennial West  Point,  N.  Y Jan.-June 

#Tentative. 
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Representation  of  Communist   China  in  the  U.  N. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  ACHESON  > 

I  arise  to  speak  in  support  of  tlie  recommenda- 
tion of  the  General  Connnittee.  This  recommen- 
dation would  leave  the  representation  of  China 
during  this  sitting  in  Paris  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time  and  would  enable  us  to  go  on  with  our  busi- 
at'ss  without  further  obstruction  from  this  ques- 
tion. 

1  think  that  the  minds  of  all  of  us — or  almost 
all  of  us,  at  any  rate — revolt  at  the  necessity  of  the 
proposal  even  that  we  should  be  called  upon  to 
debate  and  consider  here  the  seating  of  a  regime 
at  tlie  very  moment  when  that  regime  is  engaged 
in  defying  to  the  greatest  extent  that  it  possibly 
can  the  authority  of  this  General  Assembly  and 
of  this  world  organization;  at  a  time  when  that 
regime  is  engaged  with  its  troops  in  killing  the 
countrymen  of  at  least  a  score  of  delegations 
seated  in  this  hall — those  countrymen  are  defend- 
ing the  cause,  the  prestige,  the  honor  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  cause  of  world  peace — that  we 
sliould  consider  this  at  a  time  when  this  regime  is 
under  indictment  by  this  very  organization  in 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  sit — under  indict- 
ment as  a  party  to  aggression  in  Korea ;  that  we 
should  consider  seating  this  regime  at  the  time 
■when  its  international  conduct  is  so  low  that  it 
•would  take  considerable  improvement  to  raise  it 
to  the  general  level  of  barbarism. 

I  would  not  say  that  this  is  an  unprecedented 
recommendation.  Unprecedented?  This  is  al- 
most the  90th  vote.  It  is  between  the  88th  and 
90th  time  that  this  question  has  come  up  and  has 
been  dealt  with  in  this  way.  Is  that  unprece- 
dented? How  many  precedents  do  we  need  to 
have  something  unprecedented?  No,  this  is  the 
way  in  which  this  question  has  been  dealt  with 
every  time  it  has  arisen  in  any  organ  of  the  United 
Nations  and  has  permitted  each  organ  which  has 
disposed  of  it  to  get  on  with  its  business,  to  do  its 
work,  ancl  not  be  obstructed  with  this  sort  of  im- 
pediment. Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  end  this  mat- 
ter now   for  this  sitting  in  Paris  and  vote  to 


'  Made  hpfore  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  at  Paris  on 
Nov.  13  and  released  to  the  press  Nov.  14.  Later  in  the 
course  of  the  Nov.  13  meetins,  the  General  Assembly,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  General 
Committee,  rejected  the  Soviet  proposal  to  include  in  the 
agenda  an  item  on  Chinese  representation. 
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uphold  the  wise  and  sound  recommendation  of 
the  General  Committee. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  WARREN  R. 
AUSTIN,   U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE  U.N.' 

The  item  proposed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  for  inclusion 
in  the  agenda  is  called  "The  representation  of 
China  in  the  United  Nations."  However,  the  ex- 
planatory mf^morandum  makes  it  clear  that,  de- 
spite its  new  form,  we  have  here  the  same  old  pro- 
posals which  have  been  made  again  and  again  in 
this  and  other  bodies  of  the  United  Nations.  These 
are  the  proposals  to  exclude  the  representatives  of 
the  Nationalist  Government  of  China  and  to  seat 
representatives  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime. 
The  memorandum  calls  for  "an  immediate  settle- 
ment of  the  representation  of  China  and  an  invita- 
tion to  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  its  organs."  This  is  in  effect  a  pro- 
posal which  has  been  considered  and  rejected 
nearly  90  times  in  various  U.N.  organs.  The 
Soviet  Union  now  asks  us  to  take  the  matter  up 
again. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  no  useful  purpose 
could  be  served  by  renewing  yet  again  these  well- 
worn  debates.  Accordingly,  the  U.S.  delegation 
strongly  supports  the  motion  of  the  representative 
of  Thailand  which  will  remove  this  question  from 
further  debate  during  the  period  of  our  meetings 
here  at  Paris.  The  motion  deals  with  the  matter 
referred  to  in  the  Soviet  item  as  fully  as  it  should 
be  dealt  with  during  the  present  meetings.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  effect  of  this  motion,  if 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  upon  our  recom- 
mendation, would  be  to  determine  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Nationalist  Government  of  China 
are  seated  in  this  Paris  Assembly.  It  would  clear 
the  way  for  the  Assembly  to  proceed  with  con- 
sideration of  the  important  problems  before  it. 


'  Made  in  the  General  Committee  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  Nov.  10,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S. 
Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same  date. 
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U.  S  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


North  Atlantic  Council:  8th  Session 

On  November  23  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
eighth  session  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council, 
which  will  convene  at  Rome,  Italy,  on  November 
24, 1951,  is  as  follows : 

United  States  Representatives 

Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of  State 

John  W.  Snyder,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Robert  A.  Lovett,  Secretary  of  Defense 

Deputy  United  States  Representative 

Charles  M.  Spofford,  Chairman,  North  Atlantic  Council 
Deputies 

United  States  Member  Temporary  Council  Committee 

W.  Averell  Harriman,  Director  for  Mutual  Security, 
Chairman,  Temporary  Council  Committee 

Advisers 

Omar  N.  Bradley,  General  of  the  Army,  Chairman,  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff 

David  K.  E.  Bruce,  American  Ambassador  to  France 

Henry  A.  B.vroade,  Director,  Bureau  of  German  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

James  C.  Dunn,  American  Ambassador  to  Italy 

Frank  C.  Nash,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs,  Department  of  De- 
fense 

Franl£  C.  Pace,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Army 

George  W.  Perkins,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
European  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

C.  Tyler  Wood,  Deputy  United  States  Special  Representa- 
tive in  Europe,  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 

Members 

Theodore  C.  Achilles 

Norbert  Anschuetz 

Robert  G.  Barnes 

Lucius  D.  Battle 

R.  E.  Beebe,  Col.,  USA 

Charles  H.  Bonesteel 

Richard  C.  Breithut 

Homer  M.  Byington,  Jr. 

Dan  P.  Callahan,  Brig.  Gen.,  USAF 

Chester  V.  Clifton,  Col.,  USA 

Arthur  C.  Davis,  Vice  Admiral,  USN' 

Daniel  K.  Edwards 

C.  Burke  Elbrick 

Roger  Ernst 

Clayton  Fritehey 

William  J.  Galloway 

C.  J.  George,  Maj.,  USA 

Lincoln  Gordon 

E.  J.  Hale,  Col.,  USAF 

William  L.  Hebbard 

Hamilton  H.  Howze,  Col.,  USA 


William  T.  Ketcham,  Jr. 

Jeffrey  Kitchen 

Ridgway  B.  Knight 

Perry  Laukhuff 

George  A.  Lincoln,  Col.,  USA 

Melville  E.  Locker 

Douglas  MacArthur,  2d 

Willis  Mathews,  Col.,  USA 

Richard  Matter,  Capt.,  USN 

A.  C.  McAulifl'e,  Lt.  Gen.,  USA 

John  Norton,  Lt.  Col.,  USA 

William  T.  Nunley 

Alfred  J.  Nuthall,  Ma.l.,  USAF 

Flovd  L.  Parks,  Maj.  Gen.,  USA 

Carey  Randall,  Col.,  USMC 

Jacques  J.  Reinstein 

James  J.  Saxon 

Francis  Shackelford 

George  C.  Shepherd,  Capt.,  USN 

Norman  B.  Starr,  Maj.,  USA 

Henry  Tasca 

Wakeman  Thorp,  Capt,  USN 

William  N.  Tomlinson 

Lewis  H.  Van  Dusen,  Jr. 

Laurence  C.  Vass 

George  E.  Willis 

Jerauld  Wright,  Vice  Admiral,  USN 

Press  and  Public,  Affairs  Officers 

Press 

Michael  J.  McDermott 

Assistants 

Loren  Carroll 
Margaret  J.  Halden 

Public  Affairs 

Helen  P.  Kirkpatrick 

Executive  Secretary 

Richard  S.  Wheeler 

Assistant  Executive  Secretaries 

Millard  L.  Kenestrick 
Fulton  Freeman 


Creation  of  Computation  Center  (UNESCO) 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 16  that  Herman  H.  Goldstine,  of  the  Institute 
of  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton  University  will 
serve  as  U.S.  observer  at  the  Conference  for  the 
Creation  of  an  International  Computation  Center, 
which  will  convene  at  Paris  on  November  26,  1951. 

This  Conference  is  being  called  by  the  Director 
General  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Sci- 
entific and  Cultural  Organization  (Unesco),  pur- 
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iuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  sixth  session 
jf  the  General  Conference  of  Unesco,  held  at 
Paris,  June  18-July  11,  1951,  for  the  purpose  of 
^xamininp  and  approving  texts  of  a  Convention 
for  the  Establishment  of  the  International  Conr- 
putation  Center  and  a  Provisional  Agreement  for 
[he  Establishment  of  a  Preparatory  Commission 
3f  the  International  Center.  The  functions  of  the 
proposed  center  will  be  to  establish  a  computation 
sei-vice  for  the  performance  of  the  extremely  com- 
plicated numerical  calculations  required  for  the 
solution  of  mathematical  problems  in  many 
branches  of  science  and  to  conduct  research  on 
questions  relating  to  the  use  and  improvement  of 
devices  for  mechanical  calculations. 

All  members  of  the  United  Nations  aiul  of 
UxEsco,  as  well  as  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  have 
been  invited  to  participate  in  the  forthcoming 
Conference. 


Facilitation  Division:  3d  Session  (ICAO> 

On  November  23  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced that  the  third  session  of  the  Facilitation 
(Fal)  Division  of  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
(tion  Organization  (Icao)  convened  at  Buenos 
Aires.  Argentina,  on  November  21,  1951.  The 
United  States  delegation  is  as  follows : 

111  h  (fate 

Tliuiiias  W.  S.  Davis,  Chnirman 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Domestic  Affairs,  Department 
of  Commerce 

Mti mate  Delegate 

Harry  G.  TaiTington.  Program  Otficer  (International), 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce 

Advixers 

Horace  S.  Dean.  Assistant  Division  Leader,  Division  of 
Plant  Quarantine,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Burke  H.  Flinn,  Air  Coordinator,  Bureau  of  Customs, 
Department  of  the  Treasury 

Louis  W.  Gooilkirid,  Aotins  r)eiHUy  Director,  Bureau  of 
Air  Operations,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Henry  H.  Kelly,  Chief,  Inland  Transptirt  Policy  Staff, 
Office  of  Transport  and  Communications  Policy,  De- 
partment of  State 

John  F.  Mulcahey,  Air  Coordinator.  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  Department  of  Justice 

Paul  Reiber,  Assistant  to  the  General  Council,  Air  Trans- 
port Association  of  America,  Inc. 

Robert  Taylor,  Chief,  Information  and  Instruction  Sec- 
tion, Division  of  Foreign  Quarantine.  Public  Health 
Service,  Federal  Security  Agency 

Technical  Secretary 

Maurice  M.  Morton,  Program  Officer  (International),  Pro- 
gram Planning  Staff,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Commerce 

The  Facilitation  Division  is  one  of  two  "Divi- 
sions" of  the  Air  Transport  Conmiittee,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Icao  Council.  In  practice,  the  Divi- 
sions function  as  technical  or  specialized  confer- 


ences open  to  delegations  from  all  Icao  contract- 
ing states  (57  at  present).  These  Divisions  are 
responsible  for  formulating  for  the  Committee  and 
for  eventual  Council  action  recommendations  on 
expediting  the  movement  of  international  air 
traffic  across  national  borders.  The  Fai,  Division 
is  primarily  concerned  with  the  development  of 
methods  and  the  administration  of  laws  designed 
to  jn-event  unnecessary  delaj's  to  aircraft,  crews, 
passengers,  and  cargo. 

The  forthcoming  session  will  examine  Icao  ac- 
tivities in  the  field  of  Facilitation  since  the  second 
session  of  the  Fal  Division  (Geneva,  May  17- 
June  1,  1948)  and  review  various  methods  which 
might  be  employed  for  achieving  further  imple- 
mentation of  the  Fal  program.  The  agenda  also 
includes  consideration  of  matters  relating  to  en- 
tries and  departures  of  aircraft,  individuals,  and 
cargo;  direct  transit  traffic  and  customs-free  air- 
ports and  trade  zones;  air  sanitation,  medical 
services,  and  agricultural  quarantine:  minimum 
necessary  terminal  installations  and  services  at 
international  airports;  plans  for  future  Fal  divi- 
sion meetings,  and  approval  of  a  final  report  for 
submission  to  the  Council  of  Icao. 


Current  United  Nations  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography  ^ 

General  Assembly 

Information  From  Non-Self-Governing  Territories:  Sum- 
mary and  Analysis  of  Information  Transmitte<l  Un- 
der Article  73e  of  the  Charter.  Keixirt  of  the 
Secretary-General.  A/1S27,  August  3,  1951.  5S  pp. 
mimeo. 

Information  From  Xon-Self-Governing  Territories :  Sum- 
mary and  Analysis  of  Information  Transmitted  Un- 
der Article  73e  of  the  Charter.  Report  of  the 
Secretary-General.  A/1824,  August  8,  1951.  168  pp. 
mimeo. 

Information  From  Non-Self -Governing  Territories :  Sum- 
mary and  Analysis  of  Information  Transmitted  Un- 
der Article  7.3e  of  the  Charter.  Report  of  the 
Secretary-General.  A/1824/Add.  1,  August  17,  1951. 
143  pp.  mimeo. 

Question  of  South  West  Africa.  Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  South  We.st  Africa  to  the  General  As- 
sembly.   A/19()l,  October  8,  1951.    27  pp.  mimeo. 


'  Printed  materials  may  be  secured  in  the  United  States 
from  the  International  Documents  Service.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2900  Broadway,  New  Yorli  27,  N.  Y.  Other 
materials  (mimeographed  or  processe<l  documents)  may 
be  consulted  at  certain  designated  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 

The  United  Nations  Secretariat  has  established  an 
Official  Records  series  for  the  General  Assembly,  the  Se- 
curity Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the 
Trusteesliii)  Council,  and  the  Atomic  Knergy  Commission 
which  includes  summaries  of  proceedings,  resolutions,  and 
reports  of  the  various  commissions  and  committees.  In- 
formation on  securing  subscriptions  to  the  .series  may  be 
obtained  from  the  International  Documents  Service. 
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The  United  States  in  tlie  United  Nations 


November  22-28,  1951 

General  Assembly 

Covinuttee  I  {Political  and  Security) — Gen- 
eral support  for  the  U.S.-U.K.-French  disarm- 
ament resolution  was  voiced  by  over  15  countries, 
as  the  Committee  continued  general  discussion 
of  the  tripartite  item  at  daily  meetings  Novem- 
ber 21-28. 

The  Soviet  bloc  states  were  alone  in  opposing 
the  resolution,  although  a  number  of  other  mem- 
bers took  a  more  or  less  noncommittal  attitude. 
On  November  24,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  Vyshinsky  denounced  the  plan  as  "two- 
faced",  and  after  detailing  his  objections,  sub- 
mitted a  series  of  amendments  the  effect  of  which 
would  appear  to  be  to  transform  the  three-power 
text  into  the  U.S.S.R.'s  own  proposal  for  the 
"unconditional  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons", 
one-third  reduction  of  armed  strength,  etc. 

On  November  26,  two  new  proposals  were  in- 
jected into  the  Committee  discussions:  1)  an 
Indian  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  U.N.  fund  for 
reconstruction  and  development,  according  to 
which  each  State  would  be  requested  to  submit 
to  the  Secretary-General  before  March  31,  1952, 
a  scheme  for  the  progressive  reduction  of  its; 
armaments  and  for  its  contribution  to  the  pro- 
posed fund;  and  2)  an  Iraqi-Syrian-Pakistani 
resolution  calling  for  an  immediate  Big  Four 
meeting  under  the  chairmanship  of  General  As- 
sembly President  Padilla  Nervo  (Mexico),  with 
a  view  to  the  formulation  of  "agreed  (disarma- 
ment) proposals." 

Later  the  same  day,  U.S.  delegate  Philip  C. 
Jessup  expressed  readiness  to  enter  into  discus- 
sions with  Soviet  representatives,  "if  it  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wish"  of  the  Committee.  He 
added,  however,  that  "even  in  the  absence  of  full 
agreement  the  General  Assembly  should  not  aban- 
don its  effort  to  make  progress  in  this  field." 

Dr.  Jessup  also  commented  on  Mr.  Vyshinsky's 
statement.  Although  noting  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  again  "rebuffed"  the  three-power  prop- 
osition, lie  asserted :  "We  shall  not  be  deterred  by 
any  momentary  difficulty  in  pressing  forward  to 
the  objectives  expressed  in  the  resolution."     He 
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went  on  to  examine  some  of  the  specific  issues 
raised  by  the  Soviet  spokesman,  citing  three 
points  of  apparent  agreement,  but  adding:  "On 
most  of  the  main  points,  there  was  merely  a  re- 
iteration of  many  old  Soviet  proposals  which  have 
been  often  explored  and  as  often  rejected  by  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  United  Nations." 

On  November  28,  Selwyn  Lloyd  (U.K.),  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  three  sponsoring  powers,  re- 
plied in  some  detail  to  six  specific  questions  posed 
by  Mr.  Vyshinsky  in  his  November  24  statement.  , 
"I  hope,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Vyshinsky  has  not  said  . 
the  last  word  and  will  not  close  the  door.     We  \ 
have  no  intention  of  giving  up  our  pursuit  of  \ 
agreement."    The  three-power  spokesman  also  an-  ' 
nounced  "acceptance  in  principle"  of  the  Iraqi-  I 
Syrian-Pakistani  resolution. 

Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee — The  U.S.-U.K.- 
French-Mexican-Greek  proposal  to  set  up  a  3-5 
member  Balkan  subcommission  of  the  peace  ob- 
servation commission  was  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee, November  23,  by  a  vote  of  50-5  (Soviet 
bloc) — 3  (Iran,  Guatemala,  Yemen).  The  new 
subcommission  is  to  be  based  at  U.N.  Headquar- 
ters and  will  have  authority  to  send  observers  to — 
and  visit — "any  area  of  international  tension  in 
the  Balkans  on  the  request  of  any  state  or  states 
concerned." 

Also  approved  50-5  (Soviet  bloc) — 1  (Yugo- 
slavia) was  a  Greek  resolution  terminating  the 
U.N.  Commission  on  the  Balkans  within  60  days. 
U.S.  delegate  Benjamin  Cohen  protested  and  re- 
pudiated "with  indignation  the  suggestion  that 
our  helj)  in  anyway  interfered  with  the  freedom 
of  the  Greek  people,  which  was  the  very  objective 
of  our  aid.  .  .  .  We  are  in  a  sense  acting  there 
on  behalf  ...  of  the  United  Nations,  and  we  are 
very  proud  of  our  record." 

On  November  26,  the  Committee,  following 
brief  debate,  approved  49-0-5  (Soviet  bloc)  a 
Peru-Philippines-Sweden  proposal  for  consulta- 
tions "to  be  held  in  Paris  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  between  representatives  of  the  (Eastern 
European)  countries  harboring  Greek  children 
and  the  (3-member)  Standing  Committee  on  the 
Keijatriation  of  Greek  Children." 
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Later  the  same  day,  the  Committee  opened  con- 
ideration  of  Yugoslavia's  complaint  of  "hostile 
ictivities"  against  it  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Jnion  and  its  satellites.  Milovan  Djilas  (Yugo- 
ilavia)  led  off  with  a  77-page  speech  in  which  he 
iresented  documentary  evidence  of  the  various 
forms  of  "aggressive  pressure"  exercised  against 
lis  country.  He  submitted  a  "relatively  mild" 
csolution  calling  on  the  governments  concerned 
o  conduct  their  relations  and  settle  their  disputes 
11  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Charter. 

General  Committee — A  new  agenda  item  di- 
rected against  the  United  States  was  submitted  by 
he  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  November 
22,  and  the  General  Committee  on  November  27 
agreed  without  objection  to  recommend  its  inclu- 
sion on  the  agenda.    The  item  is  entitled : 

The  aggressive  acts  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  its  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries, as  instanced  by  the  appropriation  (in  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951)  of  100  million  dollars  to  pay  for 
the  recruitment  of  persons  and  the  organization  of  armed 
groups  in  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  .  and  a  number  of  other 
democratic  countries,  and  outside  the  territory  of  those 
countries. 

Ernest  A.  Gross,  U.S.  representative  on  the 
Committee,  explained  that  the  United  States 
would  not  object  to  inclusion  of  the  item  because 
it  "does  not  have  and  has  not  had  anything  to 
hide."  U.S.  delegates  John  M.  Vorys  and 
Michael  J.  Mansfield,  who  were  members  of  the 
House  Committee  which  considered  the  Mutual 
Security  Act,  said  in  a  separate  statement  that 
the  "Soviet  charges  are  based  upon  a  distortion 
and  misrepresentation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law." 

Committee  II  [Economic  and  Finarwial)  — 
Seven  countries— Chile,  the  Philippines,  Ecuador, 
Cuba,  the  United  States,  Poland,  and  Haiti— in- 
troduced, or  announced  their  intention  of  intro- 
ducing formal  resolutions,  as  the  Committee  con- 
tinued a  broad-gauged  general  discussion  of  eco- 
nomic development  problems.  The  United  States 
has  now  submitted  two  resolutions,  one,  jointly 
with  Brazil,  Pakistan,  and  Thailand,  on  land  re- 
form ;  the  other  on  the  financing  of  the  20  million 
dollars  1952  Expanded  Program  of  Technical 
Assistance. 

Chile's  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  spe- 
cial international  fund  to  make  grants  and  loans 
to  underdeveloped  countries  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal topics  of  discussion.  Most  speakers,  in-^ 
eluding  the  United  States,  indicated  a  negative 
attitude,  although  support  developed  among  some 
underdeveloped  countries. 

Committee  III  (Social,  Humanitarian  and 
Cultural) — On  November  22,  the  Committee  com- 
pleted a  3-day  general  discussion  of  social  ques- 
tions. The  debate  was  marked  by  a  series  of 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  exchanges  brought  about  by  re- 
peated Soviet  charges  of  excessive  U.S.  military 
expenses  and  inadequate  expenditures  on  social 
welfare.     Several     resolutions     were     approved, 
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among  them  a  French- Yugoslav-Afghanistani 
text  calling  on  the  United  Nations  and  its  Spe- 
cialized Agencies  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
"immediate  and  practical  action  in  those  (social) 
fields  where  such  action  is  likely  to  produce  early 
and  practical  results."  The  vote  was  43  to  5 
(Soviet  bloc),  with  Belgium,  Mexico,  and  Burma 
abstaining. 

Comnnittee  IV  {Trusteeship) — The  Commit- 
tee completed,  November  26,  a  spirited  general 
discussion  on  conditions  in  the  world's  60-odd 
non-self-governing  territories.  About  33  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States,  took  part.  In 
his  statement,  U.S.  delegate  Channing  Tobias  said, 
in  part : 

In  the  case  of  territories  for  which  my  Government  is 
responsible,  the  records  of  the  Special  Committee  (on 
Information  Transmitted  under  Article  73e  of  the  Char- 
ter) will  show  that  very  great  strides  have  been  taken 
in  the  direction  of  self-government.  .  .  .  My  delegation 
believes  that  what  we  must  always  strive  for  is  that 
non-self-governing  peoples  may  be  placed  in  a  position 
where  they  can  freely  chose  their  destiny.  It  is  this 
element  of  freedom  of  choice  which  in  our  view  is  the 
keystone  of  the  whole  question. 

On  November  28,  the  Committee,  by  a  vote  of 
50  to  5  (Soviet  bloc)  with  no  abstentions,  ap- 
proved a  French  proposal  recommending  that  the 
Assembly  ask  the  Security  Council  to  give  "urgent 
consideration  to  the  immediate  admission  of 
Italy"  to  U.N.  membership.  Speaking  in  support 
of  the  French  move,  U.S.  Representative  John  M. 
Vorys  held  that  Italy  was  entitled  to  membership 
"on  her  own  merits  ...  it  would  be  ignoble  and 
stultifying  to  entangle  her  admission  with  that 
of  certain  other  States  whose  conduct  is  in  com- 
plete contrast  with  that  of  Italy.  ...  a  vote 
against  the  Italian  application  is  a  vote  of  lack  of 
faith  in  Italian  people."  The  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  insisted  that  admission  of  Italy 
now  would  discriminate  against  other  pending 
applicants. 

Committee  V. — {Administrative  and  Budget- 
ary)— The  Committee  continued  its  section-by- 
section  first  reading  of  the  1952  budget  estimates, 
in  almost  all  cases  approving  the  figures  recom- 
mended by  the  Assembly's  nine-member  Advisory 
Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary 
Matters.  On  November  27,  approval  29-5-13  was 
given  to  the  U.S.-U.K.  resolution  recommending 
the  establishment  of  a  negotiating  committee  on 
extra-budgetary  funds.  The  purpose  of  the  joint 
proposal  is  to  achieve  a  fair  sharing  by  all  mem- 
Ijers  of  the  expenses  involved  in  the  extra-budget- 
ary programs  of  the  United  Nations  such  as 
Korea  and  Palestine. 

Committee  VI  {Legal) — The  Committee  com- 
pleted action  on  the  item.  Draft  Declaration  on 
the  Rights  and  Duties  of  States,  with  the  adoption 
39-4-9  (U.S.)  of  a  Benelux  motion  to  postpone 
consideration  of  the  Declaration  (which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  International  Law  Commission  in 
1949)  until  a  sufficient  mmiber  of  States  have  sent 
in  their  comments. 
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U.  S.  Consul  Asks  To  Testify 
Before  McCarran  Subcommittee 

[Released  to  the  press  November  16] 

On  Novemher  9,  John  Carter  Vincent,  U.  S. 
Diplomatio  Agent  and  Consul  at  Tangier,  deliv- 
ered a  letter  to  Sen.  Pat  McCarrari's  office  concern- 
ing allegations  made  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Internal  Security,  of  which  Senator 
McCarran  is  chairman,  iy  Louis  F.  Budenz  and 
requesting  an  opportwnity  to  appear  before  the 
Suhcommittee  to  testify  publicly  under  oath. 
Sin.ce  n-o  reply  to  this  letter  has  as  yet  been  received 
hy  Mr.  Vincent,  text  of  his  letter  has  been  made 
public : 

You  may  recall  that  I  wrote  to  you  on  September  7, 
1951,  from  my  post  In  Tiingier  in  regard  to  Louis  F. 
Budenz'  testimony  before  your  Subcommittee  on  August 
23,  1951.  Budenz  swore  that  from  "official  reports"  he 
had  received  I  was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 
I  assured  you  that  I  was  not  and  never  had  been  a  com- 
munist, that  I  had  never  worked  in  the  interests  of  other 
than  our  own  Government  and  people,  and  that,  if  you 
had  any  doubts  on  that  score,  I  desired  to  appear  before 
your  Committee.     I  have  received  no  reply  to  my  letter. 

On  October  5,  1951,  Budenz,  still  under  oath,  repeated 
his  allegations  before  the  Sul)conimittee. 

I  am  now  home  on  vacaliuii  and  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  Budenz  testimony.  I  am  shoclied  at 
the  devious  manner  in  which  he  attempted  to  support  his 
false  testimony. 

Convinced  that  establishment  of  the  facts  is  essential 
in  a  democracy,  I  request  and  shall  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  your  Subcommittee  to  testify  publicly 
under  oath. 

I  must  return  to  my  post  and  official  duties  after  Christ- 
mas and  therefore  would  appreciate  your  arranging  a 
public  hearing  before  members  of  the  Subcommittee  some- 
time this  month  or  early  in  December. 

Believe  me,  this  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  self-defense. 
The  issue  far  transcends  personal  considerations.  We 
cannot  defend  democracy  with  jjerfidy  or  defeat  com- 
munism with  lies. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 


Appointment  of  Officers 

George  M.  Czayo  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  effective  Novemlser  5. 

Henry  II.  Ford  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Near 
Kastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs,  effective 
November  6. 

John  W.  .lago  as  Director  of  technical  cooperation  for 
Libya,  effective  November  14. 


Data  on  Activities  of  Oto  Bilieler 
Not  Available  to  Department 

[Released  to  the  press  November  10] 

With  respect  to  press  reports  of  statejnents  by 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  con- 
cerning Oto  Biheler,  former  Czechoslovak  Mili- 
tary and  Air  Attache  accredited  to  the  United 
States,  the  Department  of  State  made  the  follow- 
ing comments  on  November  10: 

Oto  Biheler  concluded  his  service  in  the  United 
States  when  he  departed  from  the  United  States 
for  Czechoslovakia  in  February  1951. 

Until  the  date  of  his  departure  from  the  United 
States  the  Department  had  received  no  informa- 
tion from  any  source,  other  than  the  unsubstan- 
tiated opinion  of  one  individual,  that  Mr.  Biheler 
was  eno:aged  in  espionage  activities  within  the 
United  States. 

As  to  the  allegation  that  Mr.  Biheler  had  stolen 
vital  American  secrets  while  he  was  here,  the  De- 
partment received  no  information  from  any  source 
indicating  that  he  had  stolen  American  secrets. 
Furthermore,  the  Department  has  received  no  evi- 
dence which  would  corroborate  this  allegation. 

No  derogatory  information  was  received  regard- 
ing Mr.  Biheler  prior  to  his  assignment  to  the 
Czeclioslovak  Embassy  in  Washington.  (He  Avas 
also  assigned  as  Czechoslovak  Military  Attache  at 
Mexico  City.)  He  needed  no  visa  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  nor  was  any  issued 
by  this  Government  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to 
Mexico  or  Canada.  As  is  customary  in  the  cases 
of  all  accredited  diplomatic  officials  in  Washing- 
ton, visas  granted  to  him  by  the  Department  were 
for  his  return  to  his  post  in  Washington. 

After  the  Department  began  to  receive  reports 
of  Mr.  Biheler's  activities,  two  visas  were  issued  to 
him.  These  were  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him 
to  return  to  the  United  States  after  contemplated 
visits  to  Canada  and  Mexico.  His  plans  were 
frustrated  and  he  did  not  proceed  to  either  coun- 
try; shortly  thereafter  he  returned  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  has  not  returned.  The  last  visa  issued 
to  him  is  no  longer  valid  since  he  no  longer  holds 
the  position  stated  in  the  visa. 

The  Department  does  not  have  and  has  not  had 
in  its  possession  much  of  the  information  which 
was  released  by  the  subcommittee.  The  informa- 
tion allegedly  in  the  hands  of  the  subcommittee 
concerning  germ  warfare,  for  example,  has  never 
been  made  available  to  this  Department.  How- 
ever, the  Department  has  made  eveiT  effort  to 
assemble  information  concerning  Mr.  Bilieler,  and 
at  its  request  certain  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment furnished  the  Department  with  background 
information  regarding  him.  No  request  was  made 
by  any  department  or  agency  to  the  Department 
to  declare  Mr.  Biheler  persona  non  grata.  The 
infornuition  available  to  the  Department  at  the 
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time  of  his  departure  for  the  United  States  was 
insufBcient  to  make  it  advisable  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  declare  Biheler  persona  non  grata  at 
that  time. 

The  Department  of  State  has  lived  up  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950  in  all  fields  of  its  responsibilities.  The  pub- 
lic, however,  should  not  be  misled  or  misinformed 
concerning  the  applicability  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  to  the  status  of  diplomatic  officials 
accredited  to  the  United  States.  Authority  and 
the  discretion  to  receive,  or  to  decline  or  discon- 
tinue to  receive,  ambassadors  and  other  public 
ministers,  which  includes  diplomatic  attaches  of 
foreign  diplomatic  missions  at  Washington,  is 
Constitutional  (article  2,  section  3).  The  act 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  vigilant  to 
prevent  improper  activities  on  the  part  of  foreign 
diplomats  and  to  remove  those  found  to  be  so 
engaged.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  last 
3  years  15  diplomatic  officers  of  foreign  govern- 
ments behind  the  Iron  Curtain  have  been  declared 
to  be  persona  non  grata  because  of  their  objec- 
tionable activities.  They  have  been  recalled  at 
the  request  of  this  Government  and  have  left  this 
country.  Under  the  generally  accepted  inter- 
national practice  and  the  comity  of  nations,  dip- 
lomatic officers  of  foreign  countries  are  not  de- 
ported unless  their  government  fails  to  effect  their 
recall  and  departure.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Internal  Security  Act  which  changes  this  long- 
established  international  practice  among  civilized 
nations. 
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Legislation 

Reiiort  (if  Activities  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
lutPruiitional  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems. 
Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
H.  Doc.  239,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.     67  pp. 

Communist  Domination  of  Certain  Unions.  S.  Doc.  89, 
S2d  Cong.,  1st  sess.      13.3  pp. 

Joint  Resolution  To  Terminate  the  State  of  War  I'.etween 
the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  Germany. 
Public  Law  181,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  H.  J.  Res.  289. 
Ip. 

An  Act  Making  Appropriations  for  the  Departnieiits  of 
State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary,  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  19.j2,  and  for  Other 
Purposes.  Title  1 — Department  of  State.  Public  Law 
188,  82d  Cong.,  H.  R.  4740.  Approved  October  22, 1951. 
26  pp. 

An  Act  To  Provide  for  the  Control  by  the  United  States 
and  Cooperating  Foreign  Nations  of  Exports  to  any 
Nation  or  Combination  of  Nations  Threatening  the 
Security  of  the  United  States,  Including  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  all  Countries  Under 
its  Domination,  and  for  Other  Purposes.  Title  1 — 
War  Materials.  Public  Law  213,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
H.  R.  4550.     Approved  October  26,  1951.    4  pp. 


An  Act  Making  Appropriations  for  Mutual  Security  for 
tile  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  19.52,  and  for  Other 
Purposes.  Pul)lic  Law  249,  H.  R.  5684,  82d  Cong., 
1st  sess.     Approved  0(tol)er  31,  1951.     3  pp. 

Institute  of  Pacitic  Relations.  Hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee To  Investigate  the  .\dministration  of  the 
Internal  Security  .\ct  and  Other  Internal  Security 
Laws.  Part  1,  July  25,  26,  31,  August  2  and  7,  1951. 
3.52  pp. 

Annual  Control  of  the  Federal  Budget.  Hearings  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures.  82d  Cong.,  1st  se.ss.,  Septem- 
ber 14  and  26,  1951.     .59  pp. 

Increase  of  Lending  Authority — Export-Import  Bank. 
Hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representatives,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
on  S.  2006.  September  IS,  1951.     20  pp. 

Nomination  of  Philip  C.  Jessup.  Hearings  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  September  27,  Oc- 
tober 2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  15,  17,  and  18,  1951.     1022  pp. 

Regulations  for  Preventing  Collisicms  at  Sea.  Hearings 
before  the  Sulicommittee  on  Maritime  .\ffairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  House 
of  Representatives,  Eighty-second  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, on  H,  R.  3670,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  proclaim  regulations  for  preventing  collisions  at 
sea.    May  9,  10,  and  11,  1951.    92  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Appropriations  for  19.52.  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  United  States 
Senate,  Eighty-second  Congress,  first  session,  on  H.  R. 
5684,  an  act  making  appropriations  for  Mutual  Secu- 
rity for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1952,  and  for 
other  puriwses.    185  pp. 
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Political  Problems  and  Economic  Developments  in  Korea 


by  Arthur  B.  I'Jinmons,  3d 


The  Communist  militat'y  aggression  in  Korea  has,  for  a  year  antl 
a  half,  focused  the  attention  of  the  entire  world  upon  that  unfortu- 
nate country  and  upon  the  prohlems  created  for  the  Korean  people 
hy  the  contimwd  division  of  their  nation  ami  the  terrihle  consequences 
of  the  hoxfilitiix  tdl-iiiij  jiJiKi-  there.  As  a  rc^idt,  iridvxjindd  and  vary- 
ing opiiuiiii  Ims  />(  ,  11  r, ,':,'(  (I.  hoth  in  thi  V  nitcd  Stiih  s  and  nhroad,  OS 
to  the  true  nature  uf  the  young  Gorernnwnt  which  the  United  Nations 
has  sought  to  support  and  defend.  The  objective  and  comprehensive 
report  prepared  for  the  sixth  session  of  the  U.  N.  General  Assembly 
hy  the  delegates  of  the  seven  v.ntionx  n' jiris,  nted  on  the  U.  N.  Com,- 
niissioii  for  the  Unif cation  and  Rcliahililntidn.  of  Korea  {U.  N.  doc. 
A/18S1)  has,  therefore,  a  particular  signipance  at  this  time,  when 
tens  of  thousands  of  lives  and  many  millions  in  treasure  are  being 
sacrificed  in  the  collective  action  of  the  United  Nations  to  repel 
aggression  and  to  restore  peace  and  security  to  Korea. 


Background 

In  an  effort  to  implement  tlie  terms  of  the  Cairo 
Declaration  of  1943,  subseqnently  confirmed  by  the 
Potsdam  Declaration  in  1945,  that  Korea  should 
become  free  and  independent  in  dvie  course,  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  readied  an  agi-ee- 
ment  ^  at  Moscow  in  December  1945  that  provided 
for  the  formation  of  a  Joint  United  States-Soviet 
Commission.  In  consultation  with  Korean  demo- 
cratic parties  and  social  organizations,  such  a  joint 
commission  was  to  make  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  provisional,  democratic 
government  for  Korea.  The  Government  of  China 
subsequently  adhered  to  the  Moscow  Agreement. 

From  its  first  meeting  in  Seoul  in  March  194(j 
until  its  final  adjournment  in  October  1947,  the 
Joint  Commission  was  unable  to  agree  on  the 
means  of  implementing  the  Moscow  proposals. 
The  United  States  finally  became  convinced  that 
further  direct  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
under  the  terms  of  the  Moscow  Agreement  were 
futile.  Being  unwilling  to  let  this  failure  further 
delay  the  achievement  of  independence  for  the 
Korean  people,  the  United  States  on  September 

'  For  a  more  detailed  exposition  of  the  terms  of  the 
Moscow  Agreement,  see  annex  V  of  Krnca's  Independence 
( I  >epartment  of  State  publication  2933). 


IT.  1947.  laid  the  question  of  Korean  independence 
before  the  second  session  of  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly, which  jilaced  the  Korean  question  on  its 
agenda  and  referred  the  matter  to  the  First  Com- 
mittee. On  November  5,  the  Connnittee  reccMii- 
niended  a  resolution  which,  without  further 
amendment,  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  November  14,  1947,  by  a  vote  of  43  to  0,  the  six 
Conununist  members  abstaining.- 

The  resolution  provided  that  a  U.N.  Temporary 
Connnission  on  Korea  should  be  established  to 
facilitate  the  holding  of  elections  throughout 
Korea  for  the  establishment  of  a  constituent  as- 
sembly which  could  undertake  the  formation  of  a 
National  (iovermnent  of  Korea.  The  Ukrainian 
S.  S.  R.  refused  an  invitation  to  be  represented  on 
the  Connnission.  The  Temporary  Commission 
observed  the  holding  of  such  elections  in  Korea 
south  of  the  38th  Parallel  on  May  10,  1948,  and 
it  reported  that  the  lesults  were  found  to  be  ''a 
valid  expression  of  the  free  will  of  the  electorate  in 
those  parts  of  Korea  which  were  accessible  to  the 
Commission  and  in  which  the  inhabitants  con- 
stituted api)roximately  two-thirds  of  the  people 
of  all  Korea." '     The  Commission,  however,  was 

^Official  Keoords.  .second  session,  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bl.y.  U.N.  doc.  A/419.  Also  printed  in  Korea  1945  to  19^8 
(Department  of  State  publication  3305),  p.  66. 

'  Korea  19J,5  to  19^8,  p.  72. 
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prevented  by  the  Coniniuiust  authorities  from  en- 
teriiij?  the  area  of  Korea  north  of  the  38th  parallel, 
then  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Followinji  tlie  establishment  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  transfer  of  au- 
tliority  to  it  from  U.S.  Military  Government  on 
August  15,  1948,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  a  resolution  adopted  on  Decem- 
ber 12,^  took  note  of  a  report  from  the  Temporary 
Commission.  It  declared  that  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  was  a  lawful  government 
having  eflFective  control  and  jurisdiction  over  that 
part  of  Korea  where  the  Temporary  Commission 


'  Official  records,  third  session,  U.N.  Greneral  Assembly, 
part  I,  U.N.  doc.  A/810. 


had  been  able  to  observe  and  consult,  and  that  this 
Government,  based  on  elections  which  were  a  valid 
expression  of  the  free  will  of  the  electorate  in  that 
area,  was  the  only  government  of  that  type  in 
Korea.  This  same  resolution  established  a  new 
Commission  on  Korea  to  supersede  the  Temporary 
Commission  and  to  consist  of  representatives  of 
Australia,  China,  El  Salvador,  France,  India,  the 
Philippines,  and  Syria.  According  to  its  general 
terms  of  reference,  the  Commission  would  lend  its 
good  offices  to  bring  about  the  unification  of  Korea 
and  the  integration  of  all  security  forces  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of 
November  14,  1947,  seek  to  facilitate  the  removal 
of  barriers  to  economic,  social,  and  other  friendly 
intercourse  caused  by  the  division  of  Korea,  be 
(Continued  on  page  929) 


Citizens  of  North  Korean  Toum  Describe  Experiences  Under  Communism 


The  following  is  a  report  recently  received  through 
the  American  Emhassy  at  Pusan,  Korea: 

Yancyanc,  North  Korea,  November  13 

Residents  of  this  North  Korean  community  described  their 
lives  under  5  years  of  communism  to  a  committee  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of 
Korea  [Uncurk]  during  a  4-day  field  study  of  the  area  here. 

Farmers,  public  officials,  school  teachers,  and  ordinary  citizens 
told  the  three-man  committee  what  had  happened  to  their  town 
since  the  Japanese  occupation. 

The  committee  had  selected  Yangyang  for  an  impartial  field 
study  because  the  community  had  been  governed  under  the 
Communist  system  as  part  of  a  Soviet  satellite  territory,  then 
had  had  a  chance  to  run  its  own  affairs. 

The  town  is  located  not  far  north  of  the  38th  parallel  on 
Korea's  eastern  coast.  It  fell  under  Communist  control  in 
August  1945  when  the  Soviet  armies  occupied  the  northern  part 
of  Korea  at  the  end  of  World  War  If,  and  a  Communist  form  of 
government   was  imposed. 

After  the  Communists  attacked  South  Korea  in  June  1950,  the 
opposing  armies  repeatedly  fought  through  the  area.  Sections 
of  the  town  were  destroyed  in  the  battles. 

Originally,  10,000  people  lived  in  Yangyang  and  its  suburban 
fishing  villages.  During  the  war  many  fled  south,  but  other 
refugees  came  in  from  the  north.  Many  people  stayed  on.  As 
a  result,  there  are  still  about  10,000  persons  living  in  the  com- 
munity, but  they  are  a  differently  mixed  group  from  the 
original  inhabitants. 

Finally,  the  Republic  of  Korea  Army  liberated  the  area  in 
the  spring  of  1951,  and  the  people  started  to  rebuild.  H.  W. 
Bullock,  Australian  representative  on  the  Uncurk  committee, 
describing  their  progress  said  the  committee  bad  been  "much 
impressed  by  the  energetic  and  successful  effort  of  the  people 
to  help  themselves  under  the  chaotic  conditions  of  war  and  by 
the  way  assistance  from  the  United  Nations  had  been  handled." 
Witnesses  told  the  committee  that  immediately  upon  the  libera- 
tion of  Yangyang,  Maj.  Gen.  Paik  Sun  Yeup,  Commander  of 


the  Republic  of  Korea  Army  which  took  the  area,  met  with 
representatives  of  the  local  people. 

He  told  them  he  felt  civilians  would  be  allowed  to  run  their 
own  affairs  as  much  as  the  military  situation  permitted,  and 
that  they  would  be  permitted  to  help  themselves.  He  asked 
them  to  hold  their  own  local  elections  and  set  up  civilian  govern- 
ment machinery. 

A  local  official  told  the  committee:  "The  military  did  not 
interfere.  By  the  middle  of  August  we  had  selected  our  natural 
leaders  for  our  candidates.  The  people  voted  by  secret  ballot, 
and  by  August  18,  we  had  elected  all  officials  up  to  the  county 
level.  We  proved  that  if  left  alone  we  could  handle  our  affairs 
in  our  own  democratic  fashion."  In  the  elections,  no  Com- 
munist candidates  were  elected. 

He  compared  the  free  elections  with  those  held  by  the  Com- 
munists. "Those  weren't  elections,"  he  laughed,  and  went 
through  the  motions  of  a  voter  casting  his  ballot  as  he  described 
the  Communist  system.  "There  was  only  one  candidate  for  each 
office,  and  he  was  sometimes  illiterate,"  he  said.  "You  voted  for 
or  against  him  by  putting  a  piece  of  paper  into  a  white  box  or 
a  black  box.  It  was  grim  business,  for  you  voted  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  terror.  You  came  into  the  voting  room  where  the  white 
and  black  boxes  sat  on  a  table.  There  was  a  low  screen  around 
them.  The  chairman  of  the  election  committee,  always  a  Com- 
munist Party  member,  sat  in  the  room  and  watched  while  you 
voted. 

"Theoretically," — and  he  moved  his  arm  as  if  putting  a  paper 
in  a  box — "you  could  hold  your  hand  over  the  white  box  and 
then  the  black,  so  that  a  watcher  could  not  tell  into  which  box 
you  dropped  your  ballot.  But  you  had  a  chill  of  terror  in  your 
heart  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  chairman.  Few  votes  were 
dropped  into  the  black  box  no  matter  what  we  thought  of  the 
candidate. 

"Sometimes,"  he  remembered,  "a  dummy  candidate  would  be 
put  up  for  election — a  man  of  some  standing  in  the  community. 
People  would  vote  for  him,  hoping  that  he  could  relieve  them 
from  the  tight  control  under  which  we  all  lived.  But  then  the 
Communists  would  put  Party  spies  on  his  staff.  They  would 
be  the  real  bosses  in  his  organization,  making  all  the  decisions, 
and  he  would  be  helpless." 
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As  to  the  major  laws  passed  by  the  Communists,  Pak  So  Ban, 
a  60-year-olil  farmer,  told  the  romniittce  aliout  them.  Like  his 
father  before  him.  he  had  been  a  farmer  in  the  community  all 
his  life.  When  the  Communists  first  arrived,  it  seemed  a  better 
life  was  in  store  for  him.  The  land  reform  profiram  was  .started, 
and  he  was  given  extra  acreage  to  farm.  A  new  tax  law  was 
passed,  reducing  taxes  to  25  percent. 

Two  things  were  wrong,  he  found  out.  He  was  not  given  title 
to  his  land,  but  the  worst  was  that  now  his  taxes  were  computed 
on  an  "estimate"  of  his  crop  that  was  far  higher  than  his  land 
could  produce.  The  result  was  that  the  new  tax  officials  were 
talcing  60  percent  of  his  actual  crop  for  taxes. 

He  and  his  son  made  one  crop  under  the  (Communist  system, 
then  the  son  fled  to  freedom  in  South  Korea.  "I  became  dis- 
couraged," Pak  told  the  committee.     "Even  with  the  additional 


land  given  to  me,  the  amount  of  rice  T  was  allowed  to  keep  was 
less  than  I  had  under  the  Japanese.  I  fell  that  they  had  made 
a  fool  of  me.    So  I  gave  up  my  farm." 

Pak  had  another  complaint.  The  Communists  would  not  let 
him  alone  to  run  his  farm  as  he  wished.  There  were  always 
meetings  to  go  to  to  talk  about  the  new  doctrine  and  to  urge 
him  to  grow  more  and  more  crops.  Officials  constantly  came  out 
to  his  farm,  asking  him  questions  and  demanding  this  and  that 
record. 

.So  Pak  began  making  his  living  doing  odd  jobs  around  the 
community,  mostly  as  a  mechanic.  "In  the  end,"  he  said,  "I 
was  thoroughly  disillusioned  with  communism.  Like  many  of 
my  neighbors,  I  recognized  the  effort  to  deceive  us  in  giving  us 
exaggerated  crop  estimates,  and  all  the  other  things.  Yangyang 
can  run  its  own  affairs,  on  an  honest  basis." 


(Continued  from  page  928) 
available  for  observation  and  consultation  in  the 
further    development    of    representative    govern- 
ment, and  observe  the  withdra\Yal  of  the  forces  of 
the  two  occupying  powers  in  Korea. 

Although  this  Commission,  because  of  its  in- 
ability to  enter  North  Korea,  was  unable  to  ac- 
complish the  major  portion  of  these  objectives,  it 
did  observe  the  conduct  of  elections  for  tlie  Second 
Korean  National  Assembly  which  were  held  on 
May  30,  1950,  and  submitted  a  report  thereon  to 
the  General  Assembly.'^  Furthermore,  the  Com- 
mission was  able  to  perform  a  most  vital  role  in 
reporting  to  the  Security  Council  ujjon  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Republic  of  Korea  by  the  North  Korean 
forces  on  and  after  June  25,  IQSO.*^ 

Formation  of  the  U.N.  Commission 
for  Unifying  Korea 

Following  their  early  military  reverses  in  July 
and  August  1950,  the  U.N.  forces  in  Korea  drove 
the  Communist  invaders  north  of  the  38th  Parallel 
and  in  October  and  Novem.ber  of  that  year  ex- 
tended military  control  over  a  large  part  of  the 
territory  of  Korea  lying  north  of  the  Parallel. 
At  this  point  it  began  to  appear  probable  that  the 
unification  of  Korea,  so  long  delayed  in  the  politi- 
cal arena  by  Communist  intransigence,  might  now 
be  accomplished  as  a  concomitant  result  of  U.N. 
military  successes. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the  fifth 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  October  7, 
1950,  passed  a  resolution '  which  recommended 
that: 

(a)  All  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  in.sure  conditions 
of  stability  throughout  Korea; 

(b)  All  constituent  acts  be  taken,  including  the  holding 
of  elections,  under  the  atispices  of  the  United  Nations, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  uniflpd,  independent,  and 
democratic  Government  in  the  sovereign  State  of  Korea; 

(c)  All  sections  and  representative  bodies  of  the  poi)U- 
lation  of  Korea,  Sotith  and  North,  be  invited  to  cooperate 
with  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  restoration 

'  Report  of  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Korea  to  the  fifth 
session,  U.N.  (ieneral  Assembly  (U.N.  doc.  A/13.")(),  supple- 
ment no.  16,  chapter  VI,  D). 

'Ibid.,  chapter  I  ff. 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/14.'i.').  For  text  see  Vnitcd  Staici  Policn  in 
the  Korean  Cmi flirt.  July  19.50-Fehniari/  1951  (Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  4203),  p.  17. 


of  peace,  in  the  holding  of  elections  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  unified  (iovernment ; 

(d)  U.N.  forces  should  not  remain  in  any  part  of  Korea 
otherwise  than  so  far  as  necessary  for  achieving  the 
objectives  specified  in  subparagraphs  (a)  and   (b)  above; 

(e)  All  necessary  measures  be  taken  to  accinniilish  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  Korea. 

As  a  means  of  carrying  out  these  reeonnnenda- 
tions,  the  resolution  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  commission  known  as  the  U.N.  Coimnis- 
sion  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of 
Korea  (Uncurk),  wiiose  membership  should  con- 
sist of  Australia,  Cliile,  tlie  Netlieilands,  Pakis- 
tan, the  Philippines,  Thailantl,  and  Turkey.  The 
terms  of  reference  of  (his  Coinmi.ssion  include  (1) 
the  a.ssumption  of  the  functions  hitherto  exercised 
by  the  previous  U.N.  Connnission  on  Korea;  (2) 
representation  of  the  United  Nations  in  bringing 
about  the  establi.shment  of  a  unified,  indejiendent, 
and  democratic  government  of  all  Korea  ;  and  (3) 
the  exercise  of  such  resjjonsibilities  in  comiection 
with  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  as  might 
be  determined  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  resolution  provided  that  the  Commission 
should  send  a  report  to  the  next  regular  session 
of  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  this  report "  which 
will  be  considered  as  an  item  on  the  agenda  of  the 
sixth  session  of  tlie  General  As,sembly,  convened 
at  Paris  on  November  6,  1951,  and  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  article.  The  report  covers 
the  period  from  October  7,  1950,  to  September  5, 
1951,  and  is  divided  into  four  parts  (with  11  an- 
nexes) as  follows: 

Part  one  deals  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Commission  and  the  developments  following  the 
intervention  in  Korea  of  tlie  Chinese  Communist 
forces. 

Part  two  discusses  political  questions  and  de- 
velopments in  both  North  and  South  Korea. 

Economic  and  social  questions  are  reviewed  in 
part  three,  including  the  problems  of  refugees  and 
the  provision  of  civil  assistance. 

Part  four  contains  an  analysis  and  the  general 
conclusions  reached  by  the  Connnission. 

Pending  the  arrival  in  Korea  of  Uncukk,  the 
governments  of  the  member  states  represented  on 
the  Conunission   formed  an   Interim   Committee 


'U.N.  General  Assembly  Official  Kecoi'ds,  sixth  session, 
supplement  No.  12   (A/1,SS1). 
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to  consult  witli  and  advise  tlie  U.N.  Unified  Com- 
mand in  tile  lifzlit  of  tlie  leconnnendations  con- 
tained in  tlie  General  Assembly  resolution  of  Octo- 
ber 7.  Tiiis  Coniiiiittee  was  set  up  at  New  York 
and  continued  to  function  until  the  Commission 
established  itself  at  Seoul  on  November  26,  1950. 

First  and  most  urjjent  amonji  the  matters  taken 
up  by  (he  Commission  upon  its  establisluiient  at 
Seoul  was  the  military  situation  created  by  the 
intervention  in  the  Korean  conflict  of  large,  or- 
ganized bodies  of  Cliinese  Communist  troops  and 
the  implications  of  this  intervention  with  respect 
to  the  carrying  out  of  U.N.  objectives  under  the 
provisions  of  the  October  7  resolution.  Upon  ar- 
rival in  Korea,  therefore,  the  Commission  deter- 
mined that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  reassure 
the  Chinese  Communist  authorities  of  the  nature 
of  the  U.N.  action  in  Korea.  In  a  broadcast  over 
the  Seoul  radio  station  on  December  5,  1950,  the 
Commission,  after  explaining  the  purposes  for 
which  the  U.N.  forces  were  in  Korea,  ajipealed  to 
the  Chinese  Communists  to  withdraw  their  forces 
from  Korean  soil  and  offered  tlie  assistance  of  the 
Commission  in  bringing  about  such  a  withdrawal. 
This  appeal,  however,  was  of  no  avail. 

In  order  to  establish  more  clearly  the  scope  and 
nature  of  the  intervention  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist forces,  a  special  observer  group  was  formed 
from  Commission  membership  to  interrogate 
Chinese  prisoners  of  war  and  to  collect  other  rele- 
vant first-hand  information  with  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  Chinese  forces  then  in  Korea. 
The  findings  of  this  group  were  made  available 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
in  an  interim  report  dated  December  7,  1950,^  in 
which  it  was  stated  that,  on  the  basis  of  existing 
evidence,  the  Commission  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Chinese  Communist  forces  in  great 
strength  were  attacking  the  forces  of  the  United 
Nations  in  North  Korea,  that  they  formed  a  part 
of  the  regular  armed  forces  of  the  so-called  "Peo- 
ple's Rejniblic  of  Cliina"'  acting  under  normal 
discipline,  and  that  they  were  in  no  sense  volun- 
teers. The  report  also  emphasized  that  most  of 
the  Chine.se  Communist  prisoners  interrogated  by 
representatives  of  the  Commission  had  had  no 
])rior  warning  of  the  intention  to  emjilov  them 
either  in  Korea  or  against  the  United  Nations. 
Tlie  Commission  found  that  the  movements  of 
these  same  prisoners,  prior  to  their  capture,  indi- 
cated that  the  intervention  of  Chinese  Commu- 
nist forces  in  Korea  was  carried  out  according  to 
a  prepared  plan.  The  reiJort  also  noted  particu- 
larly that  a  large-scale  exodus  of  refugees  was 
then  taking  place  from  North  Korea  to  the 
southward. 

Realizing  that  the  Chinese  Communist  inter- 
vention in  the  Korean  conflict  had  basically  altered 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  could  perform 
its  tasks,  the  Conimission  made  a  reassessment  of 
its  functions  in  this  light.    It  had  become  apparent, 

•  II. N.  (lop.  A/C  1/63S.  For  text  see  U7utcd  States  Policy 
in  the.  Korean  Conflict  July  lOSO-Fehruary  1951,  p.  25. 
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for  instance,  that  no  appropriate  steps  could  now 
be  taken  to  insure  conditions  of  stability  through- 
out Korea ;  that  no  constituent  acts  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  unified,  independent,  and  democratic 
Korea  could  be  taken  under  such  ci'-cumstaiices: 
that  no  elections  could  be  held  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  unified  government ;  and  that  no  meas- 
ures on  a  significant  scale  could  be  adopted  to 
accomplish  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  the 
whole  or  even  a  part  of  Korea. 

The  Commission  resolved,  therefore,  that  its 
functions,  for  the  time  being,  should  be  limited  to 
(a)  a  study  of  any  problems  which  might  relate 
to  the  ultimate  objectives  of  unification  and  re- 
habilitation; (b)  an  eff'oi't.  as  the  principal  repre- 
sentative in  Korea  of  the  United  Nations,  to  follow 
day-to-day  developments  relating  to  the  political 
and  economic  life  of  the  country ;  (c)  consultation 
with  and  appropriate  kssistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  on  political  and 
economic  problems:  (d)  consultation  and  coopera- 
tion with  such  other  U.N.  authorities  as  might 
be  provided  for  under  resolutions  of  the  (xeneral 
Assembly  or  otherwise  whenever  appropriate ;  and 
(e)  general  support  of  the  U.N.  action  in  Korea, 
the  fostering  of  an  observance  of  the  principles  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  in  relation  to  Korea  and  a 
demonstration  of  the  continuing  interest  of  the 
United  Nations  in  that  counti-y.  The  Commission 
noted  that  the  very  presence  in  Korea  of  a  political 
body  representative  of  the  United  Nations  had 
always  had  a  stabilizing  and  helpful  influence  not 
lightly  to  be  ignored. 

Although  tile  collective  military  action  of  the 
United  Nations  in  Korea  was  intensified  by  the 
new  situation  presented  by  the  intervention  of 
Chinese  Communist  forces,  every  effort  was  made 
by  the  United  Nations  and  by  the  individual  mem- 
ber governments  ]iarticipating  in  that  collective 
action  to  limit  the  scope  of  hostilities  and  to 
promote  a  negotiated  settlement.  The  Commis- 
sion, therefore,  considered  ways  and  means  in 
which  it  could  contribute  to  this  policy  and  studied 
the  feasibility  of  its  approaching  the  North 
Korean  authorities  to  emphasize  the  desire  of  the 
ITnited  Nations  to  carry  out  the  unification  of 
Korea.  After  the  Commission  had  consulted  with 
the  U.N.  Good  Offices  Committee  '"  on  this  question, 
it  decided,  however,  that  a  rejection  by  the  North 
Koreans  of  the  Commission's  approach  would  not 
facilitate  the  task  of  the  Good  Offices  Committee. 
The  matter  was  not  pursued  further. 

Consultation  With  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  on  Political  Matters 

AVhen  the  Soviet  delegate  to  the  General  As- 
sembly put  forward  a  proposal  in  June  1951  that 

'°  The  Good  OflSces  Committee  was  established  under 
the  terms  of  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  Feb.  1, 
19.")1  (U.N.  doe.  A/1771).  For  text  see  Uiiilcd  States 
Polieii  in  the  Korean  Conflict,  Jiilii  1950-Frtiniaru  1951, 
V.  .■57. 
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the  military  commanders  of  tlie  opposinjy  forces 
in  Korea  should  undertake  arnnstice  nefjotiations, 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  ex- 
pressed deep  concern  as  to  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  this  development.  It  promptly  stated 
its  opposition  to  any  cease-fire  until  unification  was 
accomplished  and  the  security  of  the  Republic 
against  further  aggression  was  assured.  The 
Commission,  in  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
with  the  Korean  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at 
the  end  of  June,  reassured  the  Govermnent  that  the 
purpose  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea  to  bring 
about  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Korea  by  peace- 
ful means  remained  unchanged. 

As  a  part  of  its  broad  function  to  assist  in 
bringing  about  the  accomplishment  of  the  objec- 
tives of  Korean  unification  and  rehabilitation,  the 
Commission  studied  the  question  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  North  Korea  by  the  United  Nations  on 
the  basis  of  the  experience  gained  by  the  U.N. 
Connnand  during  its  occupation  of  that  area  in 
October  and  November  of  19.50.  The  Conunis- 
sion  consulted  from  time  to  time  with  the  Com- 
mand concerning  problems  which  might  arise  if 
the  forces  of  the  United  Nations  were  again 
called  upon  to  occupy  territory  in  North  Korea. 
Such  matters  were  discussed  as  the  selection  of 
officials  to  administer  certain  areas  in  the  north 
and  the  currency  to  be  used  in  that  territory  which 
might  come  under  U.N.  administration. 

Extensive  consultations  on  these  questions  were 
also  held  with  officials  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
military  withdrawal  of  U.N.  forces  from  North 
Korea  prevented  the  Commission  from  visiting 
that  area,  it  was  able  to  obtain  the  views  of  a  num- 
ber of  former  North  Korean  officials  and  provin- 
cial representatives  who  had  served  under  the  U.N. 
administration  during  the  period  of  occupation. 
The  rejiort  notes  that  these  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives all  expressed  the  view  that  the  people  of 
North  Korea  desired  to  be  brought  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

The  Commission  felt  that  any  government 
finally  set  up  in  North  Korea  by  the  United  Na- 
tions should  be  an  obvious  reflection  of  the  will 
of  the  people  of  that  area  and  that  the  extension 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  should  not  be 
on  the  basis  of  an  arbitrary  act  imposed  on  the 
North  Koi'eans.  The  Connnission  furthermore 
noted  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic,  as  given 
recognition  by  the  United  Nations  and  other  gov- 
ernments, has  thus  far  been  limited  to  the  area 
south  of  the  38th  parallel ;  it  also  thought  that  it 
would  be  most  unwise  to  extend  that  sovereignty 
over  any  territory  before  effective  and  permanent 
control  was  in  fact  established.  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  the  Commission  believed  that  terri- 
tory which  was  occupied  in  North  Korea  should 
be  administered  by  the  U.N.  Command  in  the 
initial  stages.  The  Commission  emphasized,  how- 
ever, '"that  the  aim  of  the  United  Nations  is  the 


unification  of  Korea  and  not  the  perpetuation  of 
any  division."'  For  this  reason,  it  would  not  have 
been  in  favor  of  any  prolonged  U.N.  administra- 
tion in  North  Korea. 

One  of  the  functions  assigned  to  the  former 
U.N.  Commission  on  Korea  (Uncok)  and,  >inder 
the  re.solution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  October 
7,  1950,  passed  on  to  the  present  (\)mmission 
(  Uncurk)  ,  was  to  observe  and  consult  throughout 
Korea  in  the  development  of  representative  gov- 
ermnent. Although  unable  to  function  in  North 
Korea,  the  Commission,  to  this  end,  consulted  with 
various  officials  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic. 
As  a  result  of  its  study  of  the  organization  of  that 
Government,  the  Commission,  in  its  rejjort,  makes 
certain  important  observations.  While  noting 
certain  conflicting  interests  which  have  grown  up 
between  the  National  Assembly  and  the  Executive 
with  respect  to  the  prerogatives  of  each  under  the 
constitution,  the  report  finds  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
(irovernment  is  becoming  more  responsive  to  trends 
of  opinion  in  the  National  Assembly.  For  in- 
stance, the  Ministers  fre<iuently  appear  before  the 
Assembly  for  interpellation,  and,  in  many  cases, 
the  Executive  has  readjusted  its  policies  in  re- 
sponse to  pressure  from  that  body.  Furthermore, 
the  rejiort  states  that  the  National  Assembly  has 
watched  with  care  to  see  that  emergency  powers 
are  not  abused  by  the  Executive  nor  retained 
longer  than  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lifting 
of  martial  law  in  most  of  the  Republic  under  As- 
sembly pressure  and  the  limitation  upon  the  right 
of  military  courts  to  try  civilians.  I'olice  meth- 
ods, extra -budgetary  expenditures,  cases  of  cor- 
ruption, and  the  failure  of  the  Executive  to  enforce 
a  law  pi-()hibiting  voluntary  contributions  were  ex- 
posed and  censored  by  the  Assembly. 

The  Commission  points  out,  however,  that  the 
Executive  has  also  been  successful  in  carrying  most 
of  its  legislative  program  through  the  National 
Assembly  and  notes  that  the  free  and  vigorous 
criticism  expressed  in  the  National  Assembly  often 
reflects  the  views  of  the  constituents  of  its  members. 
The  Commission  finds  that  "the  Assembly  has  thus 
been  a  real  expression  of  public  feeling  and  opinion 
on  a  numljer  of  important  questions.'' 

In  summarizing  the  views  and  jiolicies  of  the 
various  political  parties  in  the  Republic,  the  report 
states  that  all  parties  have  a  nationalist  approach 
and  a  determined  opposition  to  communism  and 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  are  united  in 
their  support  of  the  Government's  resistance  to 
aggression. 

As  a  result  of  its  consideration  of  the  broad 
political  factors  in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the 
Commission,  in  its  report,  makes  certain  general 
observations.  These  may  be  summarized  generally 
as  follows: 

It  cainiot  be  expected  that  Western  democratic 
institutions  would  be  fomid  exactly  reproduced  in 
Korea  although  the  Republic  has  adopted  and  is 
still  developing  counterparts  to  many   of  these 
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institutions  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Korean 
tradition  and  Iiistory.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
furthermore,  that  the  Republic  was  established 
only  in  Aujjust  1948  and  that  the  Korean  people, 
during  the  nearly  40  years  of  foreign  domination, 
had  not  been  permitted  tlie  experience  of  governing 
themselves  or  of  assuming  high  administrative 
responsibilities.  Within  2  years  of  its  founding, 
the  Re])ublic  was  devastated  by  war,  its  com- 
munities were  scattered  or  destroyed,  its  transpor- 
tation and  communication  facilities  were  dis- 
rupted, and  the  Government,  which  twice  lost  its 
capital,  has  been  forced  to  move  five  times.  The 
Commission  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is,  there- 
fore, not  surprising  that  there  exist  in  the  Koi'ean 
Government  ceitain  deficiencies,  and  that  an  abuse 
of  power,  corruption,  and  inefficiency  can  be  found 
in  some  places.  Although  such  things  should  not 
be  ignored,  the  Commission  believes  that  they  must 
be  viewed  in  perspective  and  finds  that  signs  of 
progress  and  of  remedy  are  clearly  to  be  seen. 

Grounds  for  optimism  aie  discerned  in  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  as  quoted  from  the  report: 

A  sincere  effort  is  being  made  in  many  high  places  in 
the  Republic  to  improve  conditions,  despite  obstacles  that 
cannot  be  surmounted  overnight,  such  as  shortages  of 
trained  administrators,  inadequate  pay  for  government 
officials  and  the  absence  of  a  sound  political  tradition. 
Many  Korean  leaders  are  trying  to  raise  standards  of 
political  conduct  and  administration. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  has  stood  up  to  the  strains  of 
war  remarkably  weU-  The  governmental  apparatus  did 
not  disintegrate,  despite  difficulties,  confusion,  and  dan- 
ger. As  districts  were  liberated  from  enemy  occupation, 
the  civil  administration  of  the  Republic  vras  quickly 
re-established. 

Further  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  Republic  has 
stood  up  to  the  strains  of  war  is  the  continued  importance 
of  the  National  Assembly.  In  many  countries  in  wartime 
the  role  of  the  legislature  diminishes  in  relation  to  the 
executive,  but  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  the  National  As- 
sembly, although  still  inexperienced  and  .sometimes  lack- 
ing in  a  sense  of  responsibility,  has  remained  an  active 
force  which  has  had  to  be  treated  with  re.spect  by  the 
Government. 

Considerable  public  criticism  of  the  Government  Is 
allowed,  thus  paving  the  way  for  correction  and  reform. 
Abuses  are  frequently  expo.sed  and  denounced  in  the 
National  Assembly  and  in  the  Press. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  has  placed  no  re.strictions  what- 
ever upon  ob.servation  within  the  country  by  international 
bodies.  United  Nations  conimissions  have  been  in  Korea 
since  1948.  Moreover,  the  Kc|mlilic  of  Korea  is  a  member 
of  several  specialized  agencies,  .sul)mitting  reports  when 
they  are  souglit  and  pcriiiitting  visits  liv  internatidnal 
officials.  This  willingness  to  ojien  the  Reimblic  of  Korea 
to  the  outside  world,  to  seek  international  assistance  and 
to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  international  bodies  is  a  sign 
of  a  genuine  desire  to  carry  out  the  Purposes  and  Prin- 
ciples of  the  ( ■barter  of  the  United  Nations  to  the  best  of 
the  country's  ability. 

The  ('omniis.sion  believes  that,  when  hostilities  have 
ended,  Korea  will,  with  slowly  acquired  experience  in  ad- 
ministration, with  international  assistance,  and  through 
the  painful  process  of  trial  and  error,  continue  to  develop 
the  institutions  of  democracy. 

As  part  of  its  policy  of  consultation  with  the 
Government  of  the  Republic,  the  Comrndssion  was 
able  to  provide  counsel  and  assistance  in  the  im- 
portant field  of  the  administration  of  justice.    Cer- 


tain criticisms  of  the  Government  in  this  regard 
were  investigated  by  representatives  of  the  Com- 
mission and  tlie  support  of  the  (jovernment  evoked 
for  corrective  action.  Examples  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  Commission  and  of  the  willing- 
ness and  desire  of  the  Government  to  coopei'ate 
with  it  in  improving  conditions  in  this  vital  field 
are  to  be  found  in  the  instance  of  certain  mass 
executions  of  prisoners  which  occurred  at  Seoul 
during  December  of  1950,  in  relation  to  the  inci- 
dent at  Kujang,  in  the  efforts  to  improve  general 
conditions  of  prisons  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Republic,  and  in  the  request  of  the  Government 
for  appropriate  technical  assistance  in  this  field. 

The  Communist  Regime  in  North  Korea 

As  one  aspect  of  the  problem  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  unified,  independent,  and  democratic 
government  for  Korea,  the  Conunission  studied 
the  Communist  administration  of  the  north.  The 
evidence  obtained  by  the  Commission,  which  in- 
cluded certain  documentation  "  and  the  testimony 
of  North  Koreans  from  many  walks  of  life  and 
from  every  province,  led  to  several  general  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  North  Korean  Communist 
regime. 

No  real  freedom  of  speech,  press,  or  associatum 
existed  in  North  Korea.  There  was  official  dis- 
crimination against,  and  even  persecution  of,  per- 
sons because  of  religious  belief,  particularly 
Christians.  The  North  Korean  people  lived  "in 
the  heavy  atmosphere  of  a  police  state."  Althougli 
illiteracy  was  being  reduced,  the  means  through 
which  this  was  being  carried  out  had  the  effect  of 
cutting  North  Korea  off  from  outside  thought  and 
contacts,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  curriculum 
of  North  Korean  schools  was  devoted  to  propa- 
ganda and  jiolitical  indoctrination.  The  Commis- 
sion's report  explains  that  up  to  the  end  of  1947, 
over  a  million  North  Koreans  had  fled  to  the  Re- 
pulilic,  tliat  this  exodus  had  continued  on  a  large 
scale  since  that  date,  and  that  at  least  500,000  ad- 
ditional North  Koreans  had  come  south  during 
the  hostilities.  The  rejiort  further  states  as  an 
established  fact  that,  if  transportation  had  been 
available,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  North 
Korean  population  would  have  departed  south- 
ward during  the  withdrawal  of  U.N.  forces  in 
December  of  1950.  The  Commission  believes 
''that  this  vast  number  of  refugees  is  itself  a  strik- 
ing commentary  on  the  degree  of  dissatisfaction 
which  has  prevailed  in  North  Korea  under  the 
Communist  regime." 

In  its  discussion  of  the  conduct  of  elections  in 
North  Korea,  the  report  emphasizes  that  only  a 
single-candidate  slate  was  ottered  to  the  electorate 
ami  that  the  system  and  supervision  of  the  ballot- 
ing and  the  threat  of  police  action  all  led  to  the 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  voters  that,  if  they 

"  The  Korcini  Crritrnl  Year  Book,  1950  published  on 
Pel).  2(1,  l!l.">1.  in  Xorth  Korea  by  the  Korean  Central  News 
Agency. 
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voted  adversely,  they  would  be  declared  enemies 
of  the  regime  and  treated  accordingly.  Those 
North  Koreans  that  the  Commission  interviewed 
were  all  of  the  opinion  that  the  voters  could  ex- 
ercise no  real  choice  in  these  elections. 

Land  Reform 

Land  reform  in  both  North  and  South  Korea  is 
of  fundamental  political,  economic,  and  social 
importance.  The  Commission's  report  provides 
both  a  discussion  and  two  useful  annexes  on  the 
subject.  An  examination  of  the  laws  and  official 
statements  relating  to  the  land-i'eform  ])rogram  in 
North  Korea  might  lead  to  the  belief  that  sub- 
stantial benefits  have  been  derived  under  it  by 
the  farmer.  The  Commission  believes,  however, 
that  the  actual  experience  of  the  North  Korean 
farmer  with  this  program  in  practice  leads  to 
quite  a  different  conclusion. 

For  instance,  the  program  as  implemented,  pro- 
vided for  a  purely  arbitrary  conriscation  of  the 
property  of  former  landlords,  but  only  land  owned 
by  members  of  the  Labor  (Communist)  Party  and 
its  sympathizers  appears  to  have  been  exempt 
from  such  confiscation.  Second,  the  program 
offers  opportimity  for  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
decision  in  determining  the  size  of  plots  of  land 
which  should  be  distributed  and  against  which 
decision  no  appeal  has  been  possible.  Tliird, 
the  report  points  out  that  ownership  of  the  land 
did  not  bring  witli  it  the  sense  of  security  which 
might  liave  been  expected,  since  in  1948  (2  years 
after  the  inu\iguration  of  the  program)  certificates 
of  ownership  were  actually  withdrawn  and  re- 
issued, and  persons  who  had  not  been  cooperative 
with  the  North  Korean  Labor  Party  were  deprived 
of  tlieir  land. 

According  to  the  findings  of  the  Commission, 
the  principal  cause  of  disillusionment  with  the 
Communist  land  program  in  North  Korea,  how- 
ever, would  appear  to  have  been  that,  in  practice, 
the  proportion  of  the  crop  taken  by  the  authorities 
far  exceeded  the  legal  tax  limit  (10  to  27  percent 
of  the  harvest) ,  and  farmers  seldom  paid  less  than 
50  percent  of  tlieir  crop  in  taxes  and  very  often  as 
much  as  60  or  70  percent.  Furthermore,  these 
taxes  were  assessed  on  estimated  crop  targets  cal- 
culated in  advance  to  accord  with  an  over-all  plan 
determined  by  the  regime,  and  each  community 
was  allotted  a  tax  quota  which  had  to  be  filled. 
The  basic  criterion,  therefore,  became  not  the  legal 
percentage  of  the  actual  crop  but  the  amount  of 
grain  and  other  products  necessary  to  meet  the 
prescribed  quota.  In  addition,  other  special  as- 
sessments, contributions,  and  compulsory  labor 
service  were  levied  against  the  farmer  who,  by 
then,  had  little  left  to  meet  his  own  requirements. 

From  the  persons  interviewed,  the  Commission 
received  the  definite  impression  that  the  new 
status  of  the  North  Korean  farmer  as  a  landowner 
had  brought  him  no  real  independence  and  that 
he  had  become  merely  "a  production  unit  of  the 
state."    In  the  light  of  the  information  obtained 
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in  the  course  of  its  study,  the  Commission  con- 
cludes that  the  land-reform  program  in  North 
Korea  would  appear,  for  the  most  part,  to  be 
merely  a  substitution  of  the  Communist  autiiori- 
ties  for  the  former  landlords  and  that  disillusion- 
ment among  the  farming  population  quickly  fol- 
lowed the  inauguration  of  the  [)rogram. 

The  Commission  also  examined  tlie  administra- 
tion of  land  reform  in  the  Republic.  This  exami- 
nation included  on-the-spot  investigations  and  dis- 
cussions with  various  Korean  officials  and  with 
representatives  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration. The  Commission's  report,  after 
discussing  the  various  features  of  the  land-reform 
program  in  South  Korea,  concludes  that: 

Despite  delays  and  minor  deficiencies  in  the  application 
of  tlie  law,  the  Commission  considers  that  on  tlie  whole 
it  is  being  satisfactorily  carried  out,  and  that  the  evils. 
of  the  landlord  system,  in  the  sIimih"  in  which  they  have 
existed,  have  to  a  large  extent  already  been  removed.  This 
is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  (Jovernment  which,  despite 
the  fighting,  has  pressed  on  with  land  reform. 

The  report,  however,  calls  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity for  continuous  action  to  safeguard  the  inter- 
ests of  the  small  farmer  and  to  prevent  him  from 
coming  under  the  burden  of  heavy  debt  which 
could  lead  to  a  reconcentration  of  landholdings  in 
tlie  hands  of  a  small  inimber  of  owners.  Among 
other  measures  which  might  be  taken,  the  Com- 
mission suggests  the  development  of  sources  of 
accessible  rural  credit  on  reasonable  terms,  an 
increase  in  agricultural  production,  and  an  im- 
provement of  farming  methods. 
Economic  and  Social  Conditions 

In  discussing  the  economic  and  financial  situa- 
tion of  the  Republic,  the  report  draws  attention 
to  the  progress  which  the  Government  had  made 
by  1950  in  this  field  with  American  economic 
assistance,  despite  the  division  of  the  country  and 
the  economic  dislocations.  The  Commission  be- 
lieves that  prospects  existed  for  the  Republic  to 
have  achieved,  within  a  reasonable  period,  an 
economy  which  could  have  .sustained  itself  with  a 
minimum  of  external  assistance.  The  Communist 
aggression,  however,  brought  such  progress  to  an 
abrupt  end. 

The  report  discusses  the  extensive  economic  dif- 
ficulties that  the  Republic  met  as  a  result  of  the 
hostilities  and  points  out  that  South  Korea  is 
mainly  agricultural,  that  measures  for  economic 
rehabilitation  must  be  based  on  this  fact,  and  that 
"it  would  be  a  mistake  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  Republic  of  Korea  can,  within  a  short 
space  of  time,  become  an  industrialized  country." 

After  noting  the  widespread  destruction  which 
has  resulted  from  the  hostilities  and  the  fact  that 
nearly  20  percent  of  the  total  population  of  South 
Korea  have  been  forced  to  leave  their  homes,  the 
report  reviews  the  manner  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic,  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration,^-  and  the  U.N.  Command  have  co- 

"  The  Economic  Cooijeration  Administration  terminated 
its  operations  in  Korea  on  June  30, 1951. 
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ordinated  their  efforts  to  meet  this  problem  and  to 
mitigate  the  lot  of  these  refugees,  with  the  coop- 
eration and  assistance  of  private  organizations  and 
several  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 

For  example,  up  to  the  15th  of  August  1951,  the 
estimated  value  of  supplies  and  equipment  deliv- 
ered in  Korea  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  un- 
der the  civil  assistance  progi-am  totaled  $58,119,- 
266,  of  which  $41,851,551  represented  material 
obtained  witli  U.S.  funds,  and  that  procui-ed  by 
U.N.  contributions  was  $16,259,715.  Up  to  that 
date,  furthermore,  orders  placed  with  U.S.  funds 
totaled  $86,234,258,  of  which  the  more  important 
items  were  food,  clothing,  fertilizer,  and  construc- 
tion equipment  and  supplies.  Between  July  1, 
1950,  and  April  7, 1951,  wlien  its  operations  ceased, 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  had 
brought  supplies  into  Korea  totaling  $30,000,000. 
The  foregoing  sums  are  in  addition  to  civilian- 
type  supplies  and  equipment  provided  by  the  U.S. 
Army  for  common  civilian-military  purposes, 
which  exceeded  $43,000,000  in  value,  raw  materials 
delivered  by  the  United  States  to  the  Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  valued  at  more  than  $10,000,- 
000,  and  an  estimated  $200,000,000  in  additional 
items  supplied  by  the  U.S.  military  authorities  for 
rehabilitation  ^jrojects  and  the  transportation  of 
refugees. 

The  U.N.  Civil  Assistance  Command  in  Korea 
has  been  provided  with  the  services  of  specialists 
and  technicians  by  such  U.N.  agencies  as  the  World 
Healtli  Organization  (Who),  the  Inteinational 
Refugee  Organization  (Iro)  ,  and  the  International 
Labor  Organization  (Ilo).  Among  the  principal 
private  agencies  which  have  contributed  personnel 
for  civilian  relief,  the  report  mentions  the  Na- 
tional Red  Cross  Societies  of  Canada,  Denmark, 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  and  notes 
that  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  has 
played  a  major  role  in  relief  activities.  The  re- 
port states  that  all  relief  supplies  arriving  in  Korea 
have  been  placed  in  a  common  pool  and  that  plans 
for  their  distribution  have  been  coordinated  be- 
tween the  U.N.  Civil  Assistance  Command  and  the 
Government  of  the  Republic.  The  Commission 
emphasizes  the  excellent  work  which  that  Com- 
mand is  accomplishing;  the  fact  that  countless  ref- 
ugees were  so  well  cared  for  in  the  face  of  almost 
overwhelming  difficulties  is  considered  a  great 
tribute  to  the  civil  assistance  effort  in  Korea. 

The  Commission,  on  at  least  two  occasions,  is- 
sued broad  appeals  for  contributions  to  the  pro- 
gram of  the  tj.N.  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency 
(Unkra)'^  to  assist  in  meeting  the  most  urgent 
problems  of  relief  and  reconstruction.  These  ap- 
peals were  addressed  to  governments,  specialized 
agencies,  and  nongovernmental  organizations. 

"  E.stablishe(l  under  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of 
Dec.  1,  1950  (U.N.  doc.  A/l.TOS).  For  partial  text  see 
United  States  I'oUcn  in  the  Korrnn  Conflict,  .lulu  1950- 
February  1951,  p.  24. 


The  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency 

Under  its  responsibilities  in  the  economic  sphere  i 
as  set  forth  in  the  October  7,  1950,  resolution  of  I 
the  General  Assembly,  the  Commission  held  fre- 
quent discussions  with  representatives  of  Unkra 
and  the  U.N.  Command.  On  July  27,  1951,  the 
Commission  passed  a  resolution  in  which  it  notccl 
that,  on  May  3,  1951,  it  had  desigiiated  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  U.N.  Comm.and,  together 
with  subordinate  commands,  as  the  authorities  in 
Korea  with  which  the  Agent  General  might  es- 
tablish relations.  The  resolution  also  advised  the 
Agent  General  that  the  Commission  concurred  in  | 
the  arrangements  which  had  been  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  Agent  General  and  the  Unified  Com- 
mand concerning  the  nature  of  their  mutual  rela- 
tions. In  its  resolution,  furthermore,  the  Commis- 
sion determined  that,  during  the  initial  stage,  the 
area  within  which  the  Uxkra  program  should 
be  carried  out  should  be  the  territory  under  the 
administration  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Following  discussions  with  various  officials  of 
the  Government  of  the  Republic,  the  Commission 
considered  meeting  the  requests  of  the  Government 
for  certain  technical-assistance  projects  and  rec- 
ommended in  general  terms  to  the  Agent  General 
that  Unkra  should  organize  such  assistance  for 
Korea  as  soon  as  possible.  Because  of  their  na- 
ture, certain  of  these  requests,  however,  fell  more 
directly  within  the  Commission's  own  area  of 
responsibility  for  assisting  in  the  gi-owth  of  demo- 
cratic government  in  Korea,  and  discussions  were 
held  directly  with  the  appropriate  Korean  offi- 
cials concerning  the  obtaining  of  the  advisoiy 
services  of  experts  in  the  fields  of  public  admini- 
stration, police,  and  the  administration  of  prisons. 

General  Conclusions 

The  report  of  the  Commission  concludes  with 
an  analysis  and  certain  general  conclusions  con- 
cerning its  findings,  which  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  The  United  Nations  decision  to  resist  the 
armed  attack  on  the  Republic  of  Korea  lias  been  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  determined  will  of 
the  A'ast  majority  of  the  world  connuunity  to  put 
an  end  to  aggression.  This  enforcement  of  the 
principles  of  collective  security  through  a  world- 
wide international  organization  is  a  milestone  in 
history. 

2.  A  unified,  independent,  and  democratic  Korea 
appeared  to  be  emerging  in  October  of  1950  when 
a  new  aggression  occurred  and  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist armies  swept  down  from  the  north  to 
frustrate  the  hopes  for  an  early  achievment  of  the 
U.N.  objectives. 

3.  Although  determinedly  repelling  the  aggres- 
sion, the  United  Nations  has  stood  ready  and 
willing  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities  on 
reasonable  terms. 
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4.  Despite  a  long  liistory  of  foreign  invasion 
and  the  repeated  division  of  the  country,  there  lias 
emerged  in  Korea  a  nation  of  one  race,  one  lan- 
guage, and  one  culture,  whose  people  have  always 
i-esisted  any  kind  of  foreign  domination. 

5.  Any  division  of  the  country  is,  therefore,  un- 
natural, and  unification  will  remain  the  aim  of 
every  Korean.  Never  has  doubt  been  expressed 
anywhei'e  concerning  this  fact. 

6.  While  the  Koreans  in  the  south  have  always 
been  willing  to  obtain  the  objective  of  unification 
by  recognized  democratic  means,  the  numerically 
weaker  north  has  preferred  intimidation,  subver- 
sion, and  finally  aggression. 

7.  All  proposals  hitherto  made  by  the  North 
Korean  authorities  or  their  supporters  for  a  settle- 
ment would,  in  fact,  limit  the  free  choice  of  the 
Korean  jseople,  and  would  bring  about  the  substitu- 
tion of  dictation  by  a  small  minority  for  the  freely 
elected  government  which  already  exists  south  of 
the  38th  parallel. 

8.  On  the  method  of  election,  therefore,  no  com- 
promise can  be  accepted  of  a  nature  which  would 
wrong  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  The  principle  of  "leave  Korea  to  the 
Koreans,"  so  often  proclaimed  by  those  who  con- 
done aggression,  has  been  in  truth  the  basis  for 
the  General  Assembly  resolutions  whereby  the 
United  Nations,  through  its  Commissions,  would 
insure  free  elections — as  in  fact  was  done  in  South 
Korea. 

9.  The  political  objective  of  the  United  Nations 
must  remain  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  inde- 
pendent, and  democratic  Korea,  irrespective  of 
whether  or  not  a  political  settlement,  making  1X)S- 
sible  the  unification  of  the  country,  can  be  achieved 
now  or  must  await  the  future. 

10.  In  the  meantime,  security  against  continued 
or  renewed  aggression  must  be  assured  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  and  support  and  assistance  must 
be  given  toward  its  democratic  development  and 
the  rebuilding  of  its  economy. 

11.  The  need  for  a  great  international  effort  in 
the  economic  field  is  in  no  way  diminished.  The 
nations  which  have  banded  together  to  repel  ag- 
gression are  now  joining  to  help  the  victim  recover 
from  the  the  devastation  brought  about  by  that 
aggression,  and  these  efl'orts  must  not  be  relaxed. 

12.  Finally,  as  to  the  future,  the  report  ex- 
presses the  opinion  of  the  Commission  that,  both 
during  hostilities  and  after  they  have  ceased,  some 
form  of  political  re]iresentation  of  the  United 
Nations  is  needed  in  Korea 

(1)  to  observe  developments  and  to  rei)ort  to 
the  United  Nations, 

(2)  to  act  as  a  political  coordinating  agent 
for  U.N.  action  in  Korea, 

(3)  to  consult  with  and  assist  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic, 

(4)  to  undertake  or  assist  in  any  tasks  which 
would  be  necessai'y  or  appear  appropriate  in 


the  effort  to  find  a  settlement  of  the  Korean 
question, 

(5)  to  discharge  such  responsibilities  as  may 
be  assigned  to  the  Commission  by  the  General 
Assemlily  with  regard  to  the  economic  machin- 
ery of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea,  and 

(())  genei-ally  to  re])resent  the  United  Na- 
tions ill  Korea  and  to  j)rovide  a  continuing 
demonstration  that  the  United  Nations  will  pro- 
tect the  legitimate  interests  of  the  Korean 
people. 

The  report  concludes  with  the  following 
statement : 

Tlie  Korean  people  have  suffered  j;reat  hardshiix,  but 
have  remained  firm  in  their  determination  to  resist  ag- 
gression, and  to  .save  the  integrity  of  their  country  and 
preserve  its  cultural  traditions.  Continued  support  and 
assistance  by  the  United  Nations,  througli  its  political 
organ  in  Korea  and  the  United  Nations  economic  and 
social  agencies,  will  lielp  the  Korean  people  to  mend 
the  wounds  and  damage  of  war  and  to  keep  their  place 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

•  Mr.  Einmwna.,  author  of  the  above  article.,  is  the 
officer  in  charge  of  Korean  affairs.,  in  the  Office 
of  Northeast  Asian  Affairs.  From  September 
lO-ljO  to  December  19Iil  he  was  vice  consvl  at  Seotd 
and  from  October  l!)lf.5  to  August  lOlfi  he  served 
(7.V  (Jeputy  political  adviser  to  the  Com-manding 
General  of  the  U.'S.  Anned  Forces  in  Ko-rea. 


"Conference"  on  Children  Linked 
To  Communist  Peace  Movement 

[Released  to  the  press  November  29] 

Many  Americans  have  received  invitations  to 
attend  a  meeting  called  the  "International  Con- 
ference in  Defense  of  Children,"  to  be  held  in 
Vienna  during  February  of  19.52. 

In  response  to  requests  from  these  citizens  for 
information  as  to  the  nature  and  background  of 
this  affair,  the  Department  of  State  wishes  to  call 
attention  to  the  following  facts: 

The  "conference"  was  planned,  is  being  organ- 
ized, and  will  be  run  by  tlie  Communist-dominated 
"World  Federation  of  Democratic  Women,"  with 
the  active  collaboration  of  the  Cominform-run 
"AVorld  Federation  of  Trade  Unions"  (Wftu). 

This  latter  body  was  ejected  from  its  headquar- 
ters in  Paris  by  the  French  (iovernment  some 
months  ago,  and  immediately  migrated  to  Vienna, 
where  it  holds  forth  in  a  Soviet-reciuisitioned 
building. 

On  October  11,  10.51,  the  Austrian  (iovernnienl 
publicly  announced  tliat  tiie  oi'ganization  was  in 
\'ienna  at  no  one's  invitation  and  had  repeatedly 
refused  to  comply  with  Austrian  law.  The  Aus- 
trian (lovernnient  therefore  instructed  its  police 
head<iuarters  in  Vienna  "to  proceed  to  apply  ade- 
q,uate  measures  against  the  foreign  functionaries 
of  the  WiTU  in  the  same  way  they  would  be  aji- 
plied  against  any  other  foreigners  who  had  dis- 
re<rarded  Austrian  laws." 
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An  Appraisal  of  the  Prospects  for  Peace 


hy  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin 

U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly ' 


Now  that  the  General  Assembly  has  set  its 
course  for  this  session,  and  important  positions 
have  been  expressed  by  most  members,  I  would  like 
to  attempt  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  prospects 
for  peace. 

At  the  outset  we  might  recognize — and  relegate 
to  its  proper  place  in  our  perspective — the  fact 
that  in  the  free  world  some  few  individuals  advo- 
cate jumping  from  the  frying  pan  of  nerve- 
wracking  effort  to  prevent  war  into  the  fire  of  war 
itself.  This  flirting  with  catastrophe  makes  a  sen- 
sation, not  sense. 

France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  have  put  before  this  Assembly  a  specific 
proposal  for  disarmament.  This  proposal  is  an 
integral  part  of  a  broad  policy  for  resolving  prac- 
tical issues  disturbing  world  tranquility,  and  for 
achieving  a  sound  basis  for  enduring  peace. 

It  must  be  clear  that  these  proposals  for  dis- 
armament, as  well  as  much  of  the  broader  program 
for  peaceful  development,  cannot  be  implemented 
unless  the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  negotiate 
in  the  United  Nations  honestly  and  in  good  faith. 

It  may  appear  at  this  moment  that  the  spokes- 
men of  the  Soviet  bloc  prefer  making  propaganda 
to  the  serious  business  of  making  peace  secure. 
We  hope  that  appearances  in  this  case  will  prove 
to  be  deceiving. 

In  spite  of  present  indications,  we  actually  have 
real  hopes  of  succeeding  with  our  general  pro- 
gram for  disarmament  and  for  solid  agi-eements. 
1  would  like  to  summarize  briefly  why  we  enter- 
tain these  hopes  and  thus  emjjhasize  why  we  per- 
severe in  pressing  our  peace  program. 

We  cannot  make  real  progi-ess  in  the  solution 
of  certain  difficult  problems  as  long  as  the  Soviet 
spokesmen  continue  to  distort,  oversimplify,  and 
reduce  to  propaganda  slogans  every  serious  and 
complex  issue. 

'  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican Press  Club  at  Paris  on  Nov.  21  and  released  to  the 
press  by  the  U.S.  Mi.ssion  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same  date. 
Mr.  Austin  is  permanent  U.S.  representative  to  the  U.N. 
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You  will  remember  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Brit- 
ain and  Canada,  took  the  initiative  on  the  prob- 
lem of  disarmament  in  1945  by  urging  interna- 
tional action  to  make  practical  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons.  In  1946  a  Commission  on  Con- 
ventional Armaments  was  set  up  by  the  United 
Nations  to  parallel  the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  which  was  already  at  work. 

Disarmament  Effort  Confused 
By  Soviet  Propaganda 

Ever  since  then,  the  aim  of  Soviet  propaganda 
has  been  to  distort  and  confuse  this  whole  effort. 
At  no  time  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  have 
the  Soviet  representatives  discussed  with  the  rest 
of  us  the  specific  points  involved  in  developing  a 
system  of  international  control  which  would  make 
it  practical  to  jjrohibit  the  manufacture  or  use  of 
atomic  weapons.  All  the  Soviets  have  done  is  to 
submit  a  simple-simon  plan,  featuring  catch 
phrases  such  as  "prohibition  of  A-bombs"  and 
"strict  international  control,"  which  no  member 
outside  of  their  bloc  could  possibly  accept  as  a 
practical  solution.  They  have  refused  even  to 
tell  us  precisely  what  they  mean,  in  practical 
terms,  by  their  catch  phrases — what  they  mean, 
for  example,  by  "inspection  and  control." 

They  have  tried  to  confuse  the  world  concern- 
ing the  most  elemental  point  involved  in  control- 
ling atomic  energy  by  saying  that  they  were  for 
some  sort  of  control  over  the  making  of  bombs, 
but  against  control  or  inspection  of  atomic  pro- 
duction for  peaceful  purposes.  This  is  slieer  non- 
sense to  a  first -year  .student  of  physics  who  knows 
that  the  same  explosive  stuff  is  involved  in  both 
cases.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  put  the  atomic  stuff 
into  a  simple  casing  and  it  is  a  bomb.  Yet  they 
have  continued  to  demand  that  the  bombs  be 
destroyed,  but  the  explosive  stuff  be  saved  to  be 
used  for  peaceful  purposes — that  inspectors  exer- 
cise "strict  international  control"  to  see  that  no 
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country  makes  bombs,  but  pay  no  attention  at  all 
to  how  much  of  the  explosive  material  they  pro- 
duce and  have  on  hand. 

This  is  just  one  illustration  of  the  substitution 
of  tricks  for  technical  negotiation. 

Another  is  the  fantastic  one-third  arms  reduc- 
tion proposal  which  has  been  dra<fged  into  the 
Assembly  for  the  fourth  time.  It  is  a  proposal 
to  stabilize  the  preponderance  of  Soviet  military 
power.  This  time  they  have  tried  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  they  want  to  stabilize  our  preponder- 
ance of  military  strength.  You  will  remember  Mr. 
Vyshinsky's  bland  statement  that  we  now  have 
twice  as  much  armament  as  they  have.  Does 
anyone  believe  that  the  Soviets  would  seriously 
oft'er  that  kind  of  a  proposal  in  preference  to  one 
for  balanced  limitation  and  reduction  if  their 
military  position  were  really  inferior  to  ours? 

In  any  case,  how  could  one  subtract  331/3  per- 
cent without  first  taking  inventory  to  ascertain 
what  100  percent  was  to  begin  with  ? 

This  preoccupation  with  propaganda  tricks  may 
at  first  glance  appear  to  make  futile  our  efforts 
to  get  on  with  practical  programs.  I  do  not  think 
these  efforts  are  futile.  Circumstances  can  alter 
apj)roaches. 

The  men  isolated  in  the  Kremlin  no  doubt  have 
a  considerable  capacity  for  self-deception  about 
the  outside  world.  Yet  they  do  seem  to  recognize 
and  accept  certain  hard  facts.  While  the  Soviet 
leaders  apparently  do  not  understand  why  the 
free  world,  and  especially  the  industrially  ad- 
vanced sectors  of  it,  has  developed  such  a  tre- 
mendous productive  capacity,  I  think  that  they 
accept  the  fact.  Their  own  experience  in  receiv- 
ing vast  quantities  of  first-class  equipment  and 
materiel  through  lend-lease  during  the  war  must 
have  convinced  them  that  this  productive  capacity 
is  indeed  a  formidable  factor  in  war  as  in  peace. 

They  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  tlie  Axis 
made  the  fatal  miscalculation  of  assuming  that 
this  vast  potential  could  not  be  organized  and  con- 
centrated on  frustrating  its  bid  for  world 
dominion. 

Since  the  war,  the  Soviets  have  maintained 
and  have  added  to  their  war-making  power.  The 
defenses  of  Western  Europe — as  well  as  other  areas 
in  the  free  world — were  negligible  after  the  war. 
The  headlong  rush  of  the  United  States  toward 
demobilization  and  conversion  to  peacetime  i)ro- 
dnction  in  expectation  of  universal  disarmament 
left  the  Soviet  preponderance  unchallenged  ex- 
cept by  one  practical  factor.  That  was  our  ability 
'to  deliver  staggering  atomic  blows  in  retaliation 
for  any  attempt  to  move  into  the  defenseless 
vacuums. 

There  were  in  the  chaotic  postwar  situation  in 
Western  Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
conditions  favorable  to  the  Soviet  method  of  tak- 
ing countries  from  tlie  inside  through  their  local 
Communist  Parties. 

The  boobv  hatch  for  the  Soviet  fifth  column  was 


slammed  down  by  the  unprecedented  cooperation 
of  the  Atlantic  comnmnity  in  the  economic  re- 
covery program.  You  will  recall  that  our  initia- 
tive for  economic  expansion  included  the  invita- 
tion for  Soviet  and  Eastern  European  collabora- 
tion. Instead  of  joining  in  a  program  for  peace- 
ful develojiment,  they  tried  to  fi-ustrate  the  pro- 
gram by  propaganda  and  sabotage  through  the 
Cominform.     Tliey  failed. 

Now  please  note:  the  present  theme  song  of 
Moscow  is  economic  cooperation  through  expand- 
ing international  trade.  They  could  have  had  it 
by  cooperating  in  1948.  The  problem  now  is  in- 
evitably tied  to  other  issues,  and  esi)ecially  the 
question  of  the  balanced  limitation,  reduction, 
and  control  of  armaments  and  armed  forces.  So, 
we  see  that  when  they  fail  to  beat  us  they  try  to 
join  us. 

The  time  may  not  be  too  distant  when  the  Soviet 
leaders,  having  failed  to  prevent  us  in  the  free 
world  from  organizing  an  adequate  defense  in  be- 
ing, will  seek  to  join  us  in  an  international  system 
of  regulation  and  reduction  of  all  arms  and  armed 
forces.  They  surely  must  realize  that  a  defensive 
posture  adequate  to  repul.se  a  major  aggression 
holds  in  reserve  a  production  potential  which  can 
insure  the  defeat  of  any  aggressor.  The  hope  of 
taking  the  bastion  of  Europe  from  the  inside  has 
been  frustrated ;  the  chance  of  taking  it  from  the 
outside  is  daily  being  reduced  by  our  cooperative 
defense  efforts. 


Communism  Doomed  by  Free  World's  Unity 
of  Purpose 

Tlie  only  hope  the  Soviets  have  of  further  ex- 
panding their  control  over  new  areas  rests  upon 
stopping  or  slowing  down  our  plaimed  rearma- 
ment progi-am  and  disrupting  the  growing  unity 
of  the  free  world  for  collective  defense.  The 
Soviet  leaders  can  make  propaganda  to  this  end, 
but,  if  we  are  determined  to  do  it,  they  cannot  stop 
us  from  building  and  uniting  our  defensive 
strength. 

I  believe  we  are  determined  to  succeed  in  this 
as  we  have  succeeded  in  large  measure  in  economic 
cooperation.  But  we  would  rather  get  security  by 
achieving  a  balance  through  reduction  instead  of 
production  of  armaments.  We  want  a  foolproof 
international  system  of  control  and  regulation. 
When  our  defensive  posture  is  adequate,  and  our 
unity  of  purpose  further  demonstrated  as  un- 
sliakeable,  the  Soviet  ruling  circle  should  be  ready 
to  negotiate  to  relieve  themselves  and  all  of  us  of 
tlie  tremendous  burden  of  armaments.  But  as  long 
as  they  entertain  the  vain  hope  that  by  propaganda 
they  can  conceal  their  effort  to  keep  a  preponder- 
ance of  power  they  may  be  exjjected  to  evade  our 
offer  of  genuine  disarmament. 

No  one  can  predict  when  our  hojies  can  be 
realized — whether  in  the  course  of  this  Assembly 
or  later.    Yet  we  must  continue  to  la}'  down  our 
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proposals  and  press  for  them  persistently  as  the 
clear  alternative.  Indeed,  the  very  process  of 
seriously  examining  broad  plans  for  reducing  arms 
and  armed  forces,  and  an  international  system  of 
cooperation  for  doing  it,  can  in  itself  alleviate  the 
tensions,  and,  as  Secretary  Acheson  said  on  No- 
vember 17,  could  help  us  "to  solve  some  of  the 
greatest  questions  which  divide  East  and  West." 

We  advance  our  proposals  in  the  conviction  that 
there  is  a  realistic  basis  for  implementing  this  pro- 
gram now.  We  should  not  have  to  wait  until  the 
defense  posture  of  the  free  world  is  thoroughly 
adequate.  If  we  are  steadfast  in  our  will  to  de- 
velop this  defense  and  to  keep  united,  there  is  a 
better  chance  that  they  may  act  with  us  sooner 
rather  than  later. 

When  I  speak  of  defense,  I  mean  precisely 
that.  For  very  practical  reasons  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  building  strength-in-being  beyond  the 
requirements  of  effective  defense.  As  you  well 
know,  oflfensive  action  requires  a  considerable  su- 
periority of  force-in-being.  And  that  works  both 
ways.  Adequate  defense  is,  therefore,  what  is 
necessary  to  prevent  a  successful  initial  assault, 
so  that  the  ultimate  power  to  repulse  can  be  mo- 
bilized. We  are  determined  to  have  that  much  as 
the  best  deterrent  against  an  adventure  which 
would  precipitate  world  war.  To  achieve  even 
that  puts  a  strain  on  many  recovering  economies. 
We  have  the  most  persuasive  reason  for  limiting 


our  defense  effort  to  what  is  necessary  for  defense, 
and  by  definition,  inadequate  for  aggression.  That 
is  our  realistic  appraisal  of  the  whole  situation 
which  requires  building  strength  in  the  economic, 
social,  and  moral  fiber  as  well  as  in  military 
defense. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  find  a  solid  basis  for  disannament  is 
precisely  because  we  want  to  use  our  resources 
and  increasing  pi'oductive  power  for  peaceful  de- 
veloj^ment.  No  one  should  be  in  doubt  about  who 
is  holding  up  our  constructive  program  for  social 
and  economic  improvement.  That  responsibility 
falls  u])on  those  who  refuse  to  enter  into  a  serious 
negotiation  in  the  United  Nations  to  make  peace 
secure  with  the  minimum  diversion  of  manpower 
and  resources  for  defense.  Those  who  talk  peace 
must  be  prepared  to  act  for  peace. 

We  have  learned  from  bitter  experience  that 
peace  is  jjrotected  by  the  unity  and  cooperation 
of  tlie  free — by  their  capacity  to  defend  them- 
selves. Only  by  demonstrated  unity  and  coopera- 
tion can  we  ultimately  convince  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers that  their  i^ropaganda  effort  to  divide  and 
conquer  is  doomed  to  failure.  Once  they  are 
convinced,  I  believe  they  can  be  expected  to  stop 
making  propaganda  ancl  start  making  real  peace 
with  all  of  us  in  the  United  Nations.  This  is  the 
realistic  basis  for  hope  of  success  for  constructive 
l^roposals  and  practical  negotiation. 


Can  We  Stop  Russian  Imperialism? 

bi/  J  ohm.  Foster  Dulles 
Consultant  to  the  Secretary'^ 


We  must,  in  all  honesty,  admit  that  we  are  up 
against  one  of  the  most  complicated  tasks  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Take  its  different  ele- 
ments. First  the  Red  army.  That  is  a  grave 
threat.  But  if  we  think  only  of  that,  we  shall 
find  that  connnunism  is  surging  from  the  under- 
ground to  seize  power,  as  has  already  happened  in 
nearly  a  score  of  countries.  But  if  we  think  only 
of  the  revolutionary  threat  of  the  Communist 
Party,  we  may  find  other  and  bigger  Koreas, 
where  the  weajjon  is  open  armed  attack.  If  we 
concentrate  on  Western  Europe  there  will  be  hap- 
penings in  Asia  which  will  make  us  recall  Stalin's 
slogan  that  Asia  is  "the  road  to  victory  over  the 
Wcst."^  But  we  dare  not  concentrate  on  Asia,  for 
Soviet  strategy  can  shift  its  efforts  to  whatever 


'  Kxcerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  Advertising 
Council  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Nov.  27  and  released  to  the 
press  on  tlie  same  date. 
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may  be  the  exposed  areas.  Take  the  element  of 
timing.  We  cannot  assume  that  the  climax  of 
danger  will  be  in  1952  or  1954  or  some  other  date 
that  we  predetermine,  for  the  Russian  despotism 
of  today  operates  on  a  flexible  long-range  basis 
and  has,  itself,  no  .yearly  dates  to  meet.  Routine 
methods  will  never  turn  back  a  threat  of  such 
variety,  of  such  scope,  and  of  such  sustained  sus- 
jDense. 

Let  us  analyze  more  closely  the  military  threat. 
The  Red  army  is  regularly  maintained  at  about 
3  million  men,  about  200  divisions,  with  ample 
numbers  of  planes,  tanks,  and  artillery.  It  is 
poised  in  a  central  area,  with  interior  lines,  so 
that  it  could  strike  suddenly,  %vith  massive  power, 
east,  south,  or  west  at  any  chosen  point  along  the 
25,000-mile  boundary  which  runs  from  the  Arctic, 
near  Alaska,  down  by  Japan,  through  east  Asia 
and  south  Asia,  along  the  Middle  East  to  Turkey, 
Greece,  Yugoslavia,  and  then  up  along  AVestern 
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Europe  and  Scandinavia  to  neai-  its  Arctic  j)lace 
of  beginning. 

How  do  we  meet  that  ?  The  old-fashioned  way 
would  be  to  try  to  build  enough  military  strength 
in  each  country  to  check,  on  the  spot,  any  armed 
attack  which  the  Russian  rulers  might  launch. 
That  is  the  instinctive  wisli  of  people  who  want 
to  be  defended,  not  liberated. 

They  are  quite  right  to  want  this,  for  if  the  Red 
scourge  once  gets  in,  there  will  not  be  much  left 
worth  liberating.  But  I  am  afraid  they  may  be 
wrong  about  how  to  get  defense.  Let  us  see  what 
local  defense  would  mean. 

A  major  attack  could  be  launched  against  any 
one  of  20  countries  I  could  name.  Must  the  free 
world  have  in  that  country  enough  military 
strength  to  hold  off  a  full-scale  Russian  offensive? 
But  how  about  the  other  19?  How  about  Scan- 
dinavia, AVest  Germany,  the  Lowlands,  France, 
Yugoslavia,  (ireece,  Turkey,  the  Arab  states,  Iran, 
Pakistan,  India,  Burma,  Indochina,  South  Korea, 
Japan,  and  Alaska?  Must  there  be  in  each  of 
these  countries  enough  strength  to  hold  off  such 
an  offensive?  Even  to  attempt  that  would  in- 
volve a  crushing  economic  burden  which  would 
create  inflation  and  depress  living  standards 
everywhere  and  so  weaken  the  economies  of  the 
free  nations  that  most  of  them  would  be  easily 
captured  by  indirect  political  aggression.  The 
free  world  would  have  real  strength  nowhere  and 
bankruptcy  everywhere. 

At  various  places  around  the  Soviet  orbit,  as  in 
Western  Europe,  it  is  possible  to  create  useful  mil- 
itary strength,  and  everywhere  there  should  be 
enough  strength  to  resist  indirect  aggi-ession.  But 
to  attempt  generally  a  policy  of  military  contain- 
ment along  25,000  miles,  with  the  Russians  having 
both  an  immense  force  and  interior  lines,  would,  I 
supjjose,  be  impractical  as  a  military  matter;  and 
surely  it  is  impractical  as  an  economic  matter. 
We  shall  have  to  find  some  way  to  stop  the  Red 
armies,  other  than  by  trying  to  match  them  on 
the  ground,  at  every  point,  man  for  man,  gini  for 
gun,  tank  for  tank. 

Take  next  the  threat  of  indirect  aggression.  In 
every  country  of  the  world  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  has  its  local  affiliates  trying  to  magnify  dis- 
content by  means  of  political  strikes,  sabotage,  and 
propaganda,  and,  when  the  moment  is  judged  op- 
portune, they  try  to  seize  power  by  a  political  coup 
or  launch  a  civil  war.  When  the  danger  is  acute, 
there  is  usually  an  emergency  call  for  more  U.  S. 
economic  aid.  There  are  some  special  occasions 
when  this  is  the  right  answer,  but  the  United  States 
cannot,  by  grants-in-aid,  undertake  permanently 
to  raise  the  living  standard  of  the  thousands  of 
millions  throughout  the  world  whom  comnuinism 
seeks  to  exploit.  To  try  that  would  involve  us 
deeply  in  the  political  and  economic  life  of  others, 
and  it  would  place  on  us  an  unbearable  economic 
burden. 

We  shall  have  to  find  some  way  to  meet  the 
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threat  of  indirect  aggression  other  than  by  the 
United  States  pouring  out  economic;  aid. 

If  we  consider  tlie  geography  of  our  strategy, 
we  can  .see  that  the  area  of  freedom  is  already 
perilously  shrunken  through  the  capture  by  Rus- 
sian imijerialism  of  over  one-third  of  the  people 
and  resources  of  the  world.  No  more  can  be  sub- 
tracted without  endangering  the  happiness  and 
security  of  the  rest. 

Take  South  America.  President  Monroe  said 
to  Russia  in  1823  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
our  peace,  safety,  and  happiness  if  Euroi^ean 
despotism  was  extended  to  this  hemisphere,  and 
surely  that  is  no  less  true  now  than  then.  The 
same  can  now  be  said  of  other  areas  whose  cul- 
tures and  religions  differ  from  our  own,  but  whose 
]>eople  contribute  authentically  and  indispensably 
to  a  total  world  of  freedom.  Even  in  economic 
teims  we  are  interdependent. 
^Take  Africa.  Its  resources  are  a  mainstay  of 
Western  Europe's  economy,  and  Africa  contains 
the  only  known  rich  deposits  of  uranium  which 
assure  us,  rather  tlian  Russia,  atomic  supremacy. 

Take  the  Middle  East.  The  importance  of  the 
oil  reserves  of  that  region  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  late  in  19-40  Stalin  had  virtually  completed 
negotiations  with  Hitler  to  divide  the  Eurasian 
Continents  into  Russian,  German,  and  Japanese 
spheres  of  influence.  The  secret  protocols  had  been 
all  drafted  and  the  only  undecided  i)oint  was 
whether  the  IMiddle  East  should  go  to  Russia  or 
Germany.  Stalin  broke  with  Germany,  then  at  the 
height  of  its  power,  rather  than  give  up  a  claim 
to  the  Near  East. ' 

'■'  Take  Indochina,  Malaya,  and  Indonesia,  with 
their  vast  natural  sources  of  oil,  tin,  rubber,  and 
rice.  P]ven  if  the  Western  world  could  survive 
this  loss,  what  of  Japan?  Japan  can  get  along 
without  Manchurian  products  or  Chinese  Commu- 
nist markets.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  Japan  can 
long  survive  as  a  part  of  the  free  world  if  also 
deprived  the  food,  raw  materials,  and  markets 
represented  by  southeast  Asia.  Stalin  has  said 
that  with  Japan  "the  Soviet  l^nion  would  be  in- 
vincible."- 

We  can  go  on  thus,  from  area  to  area,  seeing 
how  each  part  of  the  remaining  free  world  is  vital 
to  the  rest.  The  Soviet  policy  of  encirclement  is 
already  so  far  advanced  that  we  shall  have  to  find 
more  than  a  national,  or  hemispheric,  or  Atlantic 
defense. 

If  we  turn  to  the  duration  of  our  dedication,  we 
see  that  the  Soviet  imperialism  of  today  has  set 
aside  "an  entire  historical  era"  for  the  struggle. 
Stalin  has  taught  his  followers  to  expect,  from 
time  to  time,  retreats  and  even  appeasements. 
"The  ol)ject  of  this  strategy,"  he  says,  "is  to  gain 
time  in  order  later  to  assume  the  offensive." 

We  are  planning  to  spend  more  than  (iO  billion 
dollars  next  year  to  produce  vast  stocks  of  arms 
in  being— planes,  tanks,  missiles,  and  so  forth. 
But  these  quickly  become  obsolete,  as  we  saw  last 
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year  when  we  looked  for  equipment  to  use  in 
Korea  and  found  only  the  rotting  dumps  of  sur- 
plus war  stocks  which,  as  recently  as  5  years  be- 
fore, had  represented  the  greatest  military  estab- 
lishment tlie  world  had  ever  known.  We  dare  not 
consider  that  this  present  effort  will  do  the  job 
once  for  all  or  that  we  can  predetermine  the  year 
of  greatest  danger.  The  year  of  greatest  danger 
will  be  the  year  we  relax.  We  shall  have  to  find 
a  policy  that  can  be  sustained  for  many  years 
without  relaxing. 

With  this  analysis  of  the  need,  let  us  now  turn 
to  see  what  might  fill  it.  No  one  can  be  sure  that 
he  has  the  answer,  but  it  does  seem  that,  as  a 
result  of  experience  and  debate  over  the  past  5 
years,  the  outlines  of  any  adequate  program  are 
beginning  to  emerge. 

Community  Punishing  Power  Needed 
To  Deter  Aggression 

Take  first  the  matter  of  defense  against  direct 
Eed  army  aggression.  Obviously  the  ideal  is  a 
limitation  of  all  armament  so  that,  in  the  words 
of  the  joint  British-French-United  States  proposal 
now  before  the  U.N.  Assembly,  each  nation's 
armament  will  be  "adequate  for  defense  but  not  for 
aggression."  The  hopes  and  prayers  of  all  of  us 
should  go  with  that  proposal. 

But  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  stupendous  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  achieving  the  wished-for  goal. 
Therefore,  we  should  have  a  practical  policy  of 
defense  for  use  if  this  U.N.  proposal  should  fail. 
Indeed,  the  best  insurance  against  failure  is  for 
the  free  nations  to  have  a  practical  alternative. 

There  is  such  an  alternative.  Let  the  free  na- 
tions combine  to  create  a  striking  force  of  great 
power  and  then  rely  more  and  more  upon  the  de- 
terrent of  that  punishing  power,  and  less  and  less 
upon  a  series  of  many  local  area  defenses.  That 
means  having,  at  whatever  are  the  convenient 
places,  the  capacity  to  hit  Russia's  interior  lines 
of  connnunication  with  such  disruptive  power  that 
its  highly  centralized  despotic  police  state  will 
fall  apart.  Russian  militarists  will  not  invite 
that  by  sending  the  Red  armies  to  capture  other 
peoples'  lands.  It  must,  of  course,  also  be  made 
clear  that  that  punishing  power  will  never  itself 
be  an  offensive  threat  or  strike  except  in  retaliation 
for  open,  unprovoked  aggression.  That  philos- 
ophy of  reliance  on  the  deterrent  of  striking  power 
was,  indeed,  basic  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  as 
Senator  Vandenberg  eloquently  expounded  in  the 
Senate  debate. 

Comnnmity  punishing  power  is  what  every  civ- 
ilized community  relies  on  for  the  security  of  its 
residents.  We  do  not  post  armed  guards,  for  24 
hours  a  day,  in  every  home  and  store.  No  com- 
munity could  afford  that.  Instead,  the  people  get 
together  to  create  a  single  force,  strong  enough 
and  dependable  enougii  to  punish  anyone  who  tries 
to  break  in  and  steal.  The  very  existence  of  that 
force  deters  aggressors. 


Today,  each  of  the  free  nations  exposed  to  Red 
army  attack  is  like  a  householder  who  feels  inse- 
cure unless  he  has,  within  his  own  home,  enough 
visible  strength  to  resist  possible  robbery.  That 
is  the  kind  of  protection  upon  which  nations  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  relying,  because  the  society  of 
nations  has  been  primitive  and  unorganized.  But 
the  very  magnitude  of  the  Soviet  threat  now  forces 
us  to  develop  a  modern  type  of  protection. 

The  probability  is,  indeed,  that  for  the  last  5 
years  we  have  actually  had  that  kind  of  protec- 
tion, without  fully  realizing  it.  During  this  time 
the  Red  armies  could  have  moved  anywhere  they 
wanted  in  Europe  and  Asia  virtually  unopposed. 
Why  have  they  not  done  so?  So  far  as  local  re- 
sistance was  concerned,  they  could  have  picked  up 
their  two  most  coveted  prizes,  Germany  and 
Japan.  Something  held  them  back.  What  was 
it?    Wliatever  it  was,  do  we  not  want  moi'e  of  it  'i 

The  most  reasonable  explanation  is  that  the 
rulers  of  Russia  knew  that  if  they  indulged  in  this 
open  aggression  in  any  area  of  vital  concern  to 
the  United  States  or  which  by  treaty  we  were 
bound  to  defend,  their  sources  and  means  of  power 
in  Russia  would  have  been  visited  with  incredible 
destruction.  Thus,  the  free  world  has,  I  believe, 
been  getting  the  security  of  deterrent  striking 
power. 

So  long  as  the  Red  armies  remain  internation- 
ally unlimited,  uninspected  and  unconti'olled,  and 
at  the  service  of  a  group  that  proclaims  its  goal 
of  world  conquest,  there  is  need  to  develop,  con- 
sciously, dependence  on  punishing  power  as  the 
means  of  community  defense  against  direct  aggres- 
sion. It  is  the  only  method  which  meets  the  test 
of  being  efficacious  throughout  the  entire  25,000- 
mile  line  of  possible  Russian  attack.  It  is  the  only 
method  of  doing  so  at  a  cost  which  can  be  sus- 
tained over  the  years.  As  such,  it  is  more  eloquent 
than  any  words  in  persuadino;  the  Russian  lead- 
ers that  they  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  road 
of  aggression  and  should  accept  limitation  of 
armament. 


Organization  of  a  Political  Counteroffensive 

If  we  turn  to  the  problem  of  finding  defense 
against  indirect  aggression,  we  see  that  it  requires 
first  of  all  that  the  free  world  should  not  commit 
suicide  by  excessive  militarism.  We  have  sug- 
gested how  to  avoid  that.  From  there  on,  defense 
against  indirect  aggression  is  largely  a  local  affair 
since  over  60  nations  are  involved,  each  with  its 
own  internal  problems.  In  order,  however,  for 
the  free  nations  to  have  a  fair  chance  to  solve  their 
own  ])roblems  in  peace,  they  should  be  freed  from 
the  menace  of  revolution  organized  by  Russian 
connnuuism.  Tluit  is  best  achieved  by  a  political 
counteroffensive. 

We  ])roperly  deplore  the  fact  that  many  within 
the  free  world  are  unhappy  and  hopeless,  and  thus 
vulnerable  to  Connniuiist  propaganda.     But  no- 
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where  in  the  free  world  are  conditions  as  bad  as 
in  the  darkness  of  Eussian  despotism. 

Eeliable  figures  presented  to  the  United  Nations 
show  that  upwards  of  15  million  Russians  are  in 
slave-labor  camps.  Everywhere  terrorism  has  to 
be  relied  upon.  In  such  countries  as  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Eussians  have  to  supply  the 
key  officials,  because  it  is  not  possible  to  find  any 
Poles  or  Czechs  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  oppress 
the  people  to  the  degree  that  the  Kremlin  thinks 
necessary.  In  China,  the  masses  are  sought  to  be 
frightened  into  subjection  by  the  spectacle  of 
wholesale  public  executions  conducted  at  the 
population  centers. 

All  of  this  is  evidence,  not  of  strength,  but  of 
desperation.  The  result  may  be  an  outward  ap- 
pearance of  strength.  Despotisms  usually  seem 
formidable  from  without.  But,  within,  they  are 
made  rotten  by  cruelty,  fear,  and  distrust. 

Eussian  despotism,  overextended  and  precari- 
ously placed  at  home,  is  carrying  on  a  vast  political 
offensive  to  create  and  to  exploit  unhappiness 
abroad.  They  spend  for  propaganda  alone  about 
1.4  billion  dollars  a  year.  If  the  free  world  in- 
telligently spent  any  such  sum  in  a  political  offen- 
sive against  the  misery,  terrorism,  and  hopeless- 
ness of  the  now  captive  peoples,  if  their  love  of 
God  and  country  was  kept  alive,  the  despotic 
rulers  of  one  billion  people  would  no  longer  be 
thinking  about  new  conquests;  they  would  be 
thinking  about  how  to  keep  what  they  have  and, 
indeed,  there  might  well  be  increasing  break- 
aways, like  that  of  Tito.  Thus  the  artificial  strain 
on  the  free-world  governments  would  be  relieved. 

Jlr.  Vyshinsky,  tlie  Soviet  Foreign  Minister, 
tells  the  United  Nations  that  it  violates  inter- 
national law  and  international  agreements  if  we 
remind  the  victims  of  Soviet  communism  that 
they,  too,  have  inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.'  That  Government; 
seems  not  to  like  it  that  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence means,  as  Lincoln  said:  ".  .  .  giving 
liberty,  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
but  hope  for  the  world  for  all  future  time."  The 
despots  have  never  liked  that,  but  we  have  not,  on 
that  account,  changed  our  dedication ;  nor  will  we 
do  so  now. 

The  resistance  to  Soviet  imperialism  that  we 
talk  about  will  be  better  done  if,  in  other  matters, 
the  free  world  works  together.  We  need  to  get 
to  know  each  other  better,  to  gain  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  each  other,  and  to  realize  more  fully  our 
combined  strength.  We  need  to  bring  into  play 
the  inventiveness  and  resourcefulness  which  are 
the  glory  of  freedom,  and  do  so  in  ways  that  will 
catch  the  popular  imagination. 

In  Europe,  for  example,  there  occurred  a  spec- 
tacular achievement — the  Schuman  Plan — which 
welded  into  a  novel  political  and  economic  frame- 
work, French,  Belgian,  and  German  coal  and  steel 
areas  which,  for  100  years,  had  been  enemies.  The 
Japanese  peace  of  reconciliation  and  liberation 


brought  49  free  nations  together  in  an  inspiring 
drama  of  peacemaking  unity  such  as  the  world  has 
never  seen  before.  There  needs  to  be  more  of  that. 
As  Charles  Malik  of  Lebanon  said  at  the  Japanese 
peace  conference : 

Cannot  the  same  qualities  of  statesmanship  and  recon- 
ciliation so  successfully  evidenced  in  this  instance  be 
forthcoming  with  regard  to  our  problems  in  the  Near 
East?  Surely  the  resourcefulness  of  statesmanship  is 
not  exhausted. 

The  Communists'  most  effective  line  is  that  only 
they  seek  new  things.  The  free  world,  they  say, 
seeks  only  to  preserve  the  old  order.  We  must 
give  the  lie  to  that,  not  by  words,  but  by  deeds. 
The  curative  and  creative  possibilities  are  im- 
mense. With  resolution,  competence,  and  cooper- 
ation, the  free  world  can  be  made  over  into  some- 
thing so  much  better  than  it  is  that  no  one  wiU 
bother  with  the  Communists'  prattle. 

You  may  recall  that  when  the  Russians  accepted 
our  invitation  to  the  Japanese  peace  conference 
there  was  widespread  fear  that  they  would  domi- 
nate and  disrupt  the  conference.  Many  felt  that 
it  had  been  a  mistake  to  invite  them.  However, 
we  knew  what  we  were  doing.  We  were  glad  to 
have  the  Russians  come  to  hear  what  they  heard, 
to  see  what  they  saw,  and  to  fail  as  they  failed. 
Also  we  were  glad  to  have  the  whole  world  see 
what  would  happen  when  Russian  imperialism 
came  face  to  face  with  Allied  unity  inspired  by 
love  of  peace,  justice,  and  mercy.  Those  moral 
qualities  the  Soviet  leaders  profess  to  despise. 
But  when  their  would-be  wreckers  met  that  high 
resolve,  they  became  insignificant,  and  in  the  end 
the  Russian  delegation  faded  almost  unnoticed 
from  the  scene. 

That  can  always  be  the  case  when  the  free 
nations  move  ahead  together  in  creative  tasks. 

Yes,  Russian  imperialism  can  be  stopped.  Evil 
is  never  irresistible,  only  truth  and  righteousness ; 
and  these  qualities  are  the  peculiar  possession  of 
minds  and  spirits  that  are  free. 

Joint  Decision  To  Avoid  Sending 
Warships  to  Antarctica 

[Released  to  the  press  November  201 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  pleased 
to  learn  that,  being  anxious  to  avoid  any  mis- 
understanding in  Antarctica  which  might  affect 
the  friendly  relations  between  Argentina,  Chile, 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Governments  of 
these  three  countries  have  informed  each  other 
that  in  present  circumstances  they  foresee  no  need 
to  send  warships  south  of  latitude  GO  degrees  dur- 
ing the  1951-52  Antarctic  season,  apart,  of  course, 
from  movements  such  as  have  been  customary  for 
a  number  of  years. 

The  United  States,  for  its  part,  does  not  con- 
template sending  any  vessels  to  Antarctica  during 
the  1951-52  Antarctic  season. 
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U.  S.  Attitude  Toward  Germany 


hy  John  J.  McCloy 

V.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany  ^ 


The  paramount  issue  before  the  world  today  is 
the  preservation  of  peace  with  freedom.  This  is 
a  crucial  period.  We  are  faced  again,  a  few  years 
after  the  close  of  the  most  destructive  war  in  his- 
tory, with  the  menace  of  a  powerful  police  state. 
We  have  seen  one  country  after  another,  neighbors 
of  this  state,  absorbed  by  means  of  a  widespread 
secret  police  system  into  a  duU,  single  party  com- 
munity where  divergence  is  the  arch  crime.  For- 
tunately, at  the  other  side  of  the  world  there  is 
another  state,  a  free  state,  prepared  to  resist  the 
encroachments  and  the  doctrine  of  totalitarianism. 

Between  these  two  well-defined  forces  are  the 
British  Isles  and  Europe.  In  this  area  lie  many 
nations  which  have  been  important  sources  of  the 
technical  development,  the  culture  and  the  politi- 
cal liberty  of  our  civilization.  Yesterday  these 
nations  were  torn  by  wars  and  bitterness.  Today 
they  are  coming  together  to  defend  their  common 
freedom.  Defense,  and  not  aggression,  is  the  sole 
purpose  of  their  united  action.  These  free  na- 
tions will  never  undertake  a  military  adventure. 
They  are  uniting  solely  to  preserve  the  peace. 

Before  long  the  free  nations  of  Europe  will 
have  developed  a  strong  political,  economic,  and 
military  defense  system.  Until  maximum  defense 
power  is  achieved,  however,  Europe  will  be  com- 
pelled to  look  across  the  Atlantic  for  additional 
aid  and  support.  In  the  final  analysis,  therefore, 
the  relationship  between  the  American  Continent 
and  Europe  will  determine  the  grave  issue  of 
peace  and  freedom. 

It  is  in  regard  to  the  relationship  between  these 
two  great  areas  that  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  Germany. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  revolutionary  aspect 

'Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  Bremer- 
haven  Chapter  of  the  National  Defense  Transportation 
Assoc,  Breniorhaven,  Germany,  on  Nov.  3.  Text  above  is 
reprinted  from  the  Hicog  Information  Bulletin  of 
November  1051. 
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of  American  policy  which  has  resulted  in  many 
commitments  in  Europe — commitments  that  would 
have  been  utterly  inconceivable  oiily  a  few  yeai'S 
ago.  I  tliink  it  is  well  to  examine,  however,  the 
motivation  for  these  commitments  and  for  the 
further  proposals,  particularly  regarding  Ger- 
many, which  are  now  current. 

After  the  war  it  became  apparent  that  though 
the  total  resources  of  the  European  nations  were 
tremendous  and  their  total  potentialities  very 
great,  no  single  country  was  able  alone  to  protect 
its  own  boundaries  against  possible  aggression. 
Moreover,  individual  national  economies  had  been 
so  jarred  by  the  shocks  of  war  that  help  had  to  be 
forthcoming  from  abroad  if  fatal  ills  were  to  be 
avoided. 

At  the  same  time  the  enormous  military  power 
of  Soviet  Russia  remained  mobilized.  In  the 
shadow  of  this  threat  came  the  coup  cPeiat  in 
Czechoslovakia,  the  suppression  of  Poland,  of 
Hungary,  and  of  other  nations.  These  events 
created  a  paralyzing  sense  of  fear  of  the  strength 
and  intentions  of  the  monolithic  Soviet  system. 

Action  in  the  free  world  was  imperative.  The 
United  States  put  forward  the  Marshall  Plan — 
one  of  the  great  concepts  of  modern  times — in 
order  to  give  the  nations  of  Europe  a  chance  to 
collect  their  political,  economic,  and  financial 
forces.  The  Marshall  Plan  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide to  these  nations  the  missing  margin  between 
their  own  economic  capacities  and  resources  and 
their  minimum  needs.  All  European  countries 
were  invited  to  participate  in  the  plan.  Certain  of 
the  satellites  deeply  desired  to  join,  but  their  par- 
ticipation was  forbidden  by  the  Soviet  rulers. 

The  Marshall  Plan  gave  the  nations  of  Europe 
a  start.  They  themselves  organized  the  Oeec 
(Organization  for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion). A  strong  advance  was  thereby  made  on  the 
road  to  European  economic  unity. 

In  addition  to  economic  unity  the  need  was  great 
for  an  integration  of  the  defense  forces  of  the 
West.    The  United  States  joined  in  creating  the 
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defensive  alliance  of  the  Atlantic  community, 
known  as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion (Nato).  During  this  period  many  Euro- 
peans who  believed  integration  was  necessary  if 
Europe  were  to  survive  carried  on  their  etlbrts 
under  the  symbol  of  Strasbourg. 

In  June  1950  the  Communists  attacked  in  Korea. 
Here  was  bald  proof  that  the  Communists  were 
prepared  to  use  their  military  strength  to  grab  off 
further  territory.  Europe  shuddered  anew.  The 
problem  of  defense  of  the  free  peoples  became  im- 
mediate and  urgent.  Again  there  was  evidence  of 
the  pressing  need  for  a  great  cooperative  endeavor 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  freedom.  The  problem 
of  how  to  achieve  a  European  community  was  no 
longer  an  exercise  in  Utopianism;  it  became  a 
practical  and  concrete  task  to  assure  that  freedom 
would  survive. 

The  European  community  is  not  yet  fully 
achieved.  Nationalistic  urges  and  cynicism  are 
large  barriers  in  its  way.  But  we  should  not 
underestimate  the  great  progress  that  has  been 
made.  France  has  given  support  to  far-reaching 
proposals  for  European  strength  in  the  form  of 
the  Schuman  Plan  on  the  economic  side  and  of  the 
European  Defense  Foi'ce  on  the  military  side.  If 
the  great  coal  and  steel  resources  of  Europe  are 
unified,  the  continent  will  have  a  firm  industrial 
base.  If  common  defense  is  added,  Europe  will 
become  a  strong  community. 

The  United  Kingdom,  traditionally  reluctant 
about  any  continental  grouping,  has  now  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  European  community.  The 
United  States  is  wholeheartedly  behind  the  con- 
cept of  a  united,  free  Eurojae.  It  has  not  only  de- 
clared its  support  of  the  Atlantic  and  European 
community  but  it  has  also  stationed  forces  within 
the  European  area  and  provided  a  large  part  of 
the  means  by  which  a  thorough-going  defense 
system  can  be  erected. 

All  in  all  things  are  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, even  if  slower  than  we  would  wish.  And 
with  each  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  a  strong 
European  community,  there  is  a  growing  sense  of 
security  in  the  free  world. 

I  would  like  now  to  talk  about  Germany's  role 
and  the  policy  of  the  United  States  regarding 
Germany. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  developing  Eu- 
ropean and  Atlantic  integration  that  the  future 
status  and  role  of  Germany  must  be  viewed.  For 
Germany  the  threat  of  Communist  aggi'ession  is 
not  merely  a  theoretical  consideration.  Already 
Communist  dictatorship  is  encamped  upon  Ger- 
man soil.  Under  the  protection  of  Soviet  arms  an 
alien  economic  and  political  system  has  been 
forced  upon  18,000,000  Germans  in  the  Soviet  zone. 

In  the  West,  under  the  leadership  of  men  they 
have  freely  chosen  to  represent  them  and  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Western  Allies,  the  German  peo- 
ple have  progressively  constructed  a  system  of 
democratic  government.     They  have  given  the 


world  an  amazing  exhibition  of  physical  and  po- 
litical rehabilitation.  The  Federal  Republic  has 
developed  a  government  with  leaders  of  wide 
vision  and  a  parliament  capable  of  serious  consid- 
eration of  serious  issues.  The  criticisms  cast  at 
the  Allied  Powers  by  political  leaders  in  and  out 
of  parliament  are  evidences  of  the  independence  of 
the  government — even  though  at  times,  if  I  may 
say  so,  the  practice  is  a  bit  overdone. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  the  Federal  Eepublic 
to  achieve  equal  status  with  the  other  free  nations 
of  Europe.  With  the  exception  of  certain  rights 
which  we  must  maintain  in  connection  with  our 
troops  in  Germany  and  with  the  exposed  position 
of  the  Federal  Republic  and  of  Berlin  vis-a-vis 
Soviet  Russia,  we  are  prepared  to  relinquish  re- 
maining occupational  controls. 

An  essential  factor  in  the  new  arrangements 
is  the  proposal  to  include  the  Federal  Republic  in 
the  defense  system  of  tlie  European  community. 
It  would  be  of  little  service  to  the  German  people 
if  they  were  set  adrift  without  power  to  help  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  threat  from  the  East. 
Consequently  we  propose,  in  connection  witli  the 
liquidation  of  the  occupation  status  of  the  Federal 
Republic,  a  defense  contribution  on  a  basis  of  equal 
partnership  within  the  European  Defense  Force. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  German  contribution  to  the 
defense  of  Germany's  own  freedoms  would  help 
protect  the  freedom  of  Europe  and  more  remotely 
tlie  freedoms  of  the  United  States.  Tliis  fact  is  not 
a  reflection  upon  the  value  of  the  proposal  or  upon 
the  motives  of  those  who  make  it.  The  German 
people  and  others  would  make  a  serious  mistake 
if  they  failed  to  appreciate  the  idealism  which 
enters  into  much  of  United  States  policy  in  regard 
to  Germany  and  to  Europe. 

W^hether  or  not  Germany  accepts  the  plans  for  a 
European  Defense  Force,  it  is  obvious,  I  hope, 
that  we  intend  to  defend  our  own  freedoms.  The 
measures  we  now  contemplate  are  not  based  on  the 
desire  for  a  few  German  divisions  lined  up  with 
tlie  West  rather  than  with  the  East.  The  aim  of 
United  States  policy  in  this  country,  an  aim 
shared,  I  know,  by  Britain  and  France,  is  to  help 
Germany  to  provide  itself  with  a  protective  shield 
to  assure  its  continued  democratic  development. 
The  Federal  Republic  is  not  in  a  position  to  forge 
this  shield  by  itself. 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  full  association 
of  Germany  with  the  Western  European  countries. 
Among  the  deeper  reasons  for  our  su))port  is  the 
belief  that  such  association  will  help  the  develop- 
ment of  a  democratic  Germany  and  that  this  as- 
sociation will  be  a  guarantee  for  peace. 

In  connection  with  tlie  first  point  it  is  apparent 
that  despite  strong  democratic  developments  in  the 
past  6  years  there  are  certain  disquieting  signs  in 
Germany.  The  small  neo-Facist  groups  that  have 
emerged  are  evidence  tliat  some  Germans  still  sub- 
scribe to  the  barbaric  principles  of  national  social- 
ism.    Here  and  there  posts  are  held  by  former 
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Nazis  who  were  not  merely  followers  but  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  Nazi  system.  Some  former  officers 
are  talkinji  in  the  spirit  of  obsolete  militarism. 
Certain  officials  and  party  leaders  are  trying  to 
gain  support  by  cheap  attacks  on  the  Allies.  In 
some  universities  and  schools  and  in  other  institu- 
tions old  inlluences  are  being  brought  to  bear  to 
suppress  new  and  progressive  ideas. 

In  spite  of  these  developments  the  time  has 
come  for  the  German  people  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  future.  The  German 
people  alone  are  in  a  position  to  generate  a  truly 
democratic  spirit  in  this  country.  Nobody  can 
do  that  for  them.  It  is  our  belief,  however,  tliat 
democratic  institutions  in  Germany  will  be  nur- 
tured by  German  integration  in  the  European 
community. 

One  of  the  real  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
European  community  would  be  the  association 
with  constitutional  and  democratic  governments, 
with  long-established  democratic  institutions  and 
traditions.  Such  association,  and  the  countless  in- 
dividual contacts  that  such  association  would 
bring  with  it,  would  undoubtedly  strengthen  the 
democratic  processes  within  Germany  itself. 

Association  with  the  European  community 
would  also,  as  I  have  said,  be  a  guarantee  for  peace. 
It  would  destroy  the  misgivings  of  many  Germans 
and  of  others  who  understandably  fear  that  Ger- 
man rearmament  may  take  a  false  direction.  It 
is  fantastic  to  suppose  that  the  European  Defense 
Community  would  permit,  or  that  the  other 
Nato  countries  would  support,  any  aggressive 
venture. 

It  is  significant  to  observe  that  both  the  Com- 
munists and  the  neo-Nazis  oppose  the  European 
Defense  Force  and  Western  integration.  The 
former  oppose  it  because  it  places  a  roadblock 
against  further  Communist  aggression  in  Europe ; 
the  latter  because  it  does  not  permit  irresponsible 
military  adventure.  I  submit  those  are  two  good 
reasons  for  its  adoption  rather  than  its  rejection — 
particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Ger- 
man citizen  who  desires  to  live  in  freedom  and 
in  peace. 

Let  me  now  summarize,  as  I  see  them,  the  main 
points  of  United  States  policy  regarding  Germany. 

1.  The  United  States  believes  that  Germany  is 
entitled  to  the  opportunity  to  govern  itself  in 
freedom.  Therefore,  the  occupation  status  should 
now  be  terminated  and  the  Allied  troops  in  Ger- 
many be  regarded  as  defense  troops. 

2.  The  United  States  believes  that  in  the  pres- 
ent world  situation  Germany  cannot  be  set  adrift 
without  protection  against  aggression.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  for  the  Western  Powers  to 
help  defend  (lermany  and  for  the  Germans  to  con- 
tribute to  their  own  defense. 

3.  Tlie  United  States,  which  is  already  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Atlantic  community,  believes 
that  the  best  way  of  achieving  security  for  Ger- 
many will  be  through  the  European  Defense  Force 
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built  into  the  defense  system  of  the  Atlantic 
conununity. 

4.  The  United  States  believes  that  in  going  for- 
ward with  European  integration  we  must  use 
every  means  to  achieve  the  unification  of  Germany 
on  the  basis  of  genuinely  free  elections. 

Germans  in  the  Soviet  zone  must  be  permitted 
to  join  their  countrymen  in  the  Federal  Republic 
in  electing  representatives  of  their  own  choosing 
to  develop  an  all-German  constitution  and  gov- 
ernment. This  will  not  be  easy  to  accomplish  in 
the  face  of  Communist  resistance  to  genuine  elec- 
tions. But  I  believe  that  the  integration  of  the 
Federal  Eepublic  into  the  Western  community  as 
a  full  partner  will  hasten  the  day  of  German  re- 
unification, for  behind  the  justifiable  desire  of  the 
German  people  for  unification  will  stand  the  unity 
of  purpose  and  peaceful  determination  of  the  en- 
tire free  world. 

Already  this  purpose  and  determination  have 
forced  Soviet  zone  authorities  to  talk  about  all- 
German  elections  after  refusing  for  more  than  a 
year  to  answer  Western  proposals  to  this  end. 
But  deeds  rather  than  words  are  needed.  We  will 
not  relent  in  our  purpose  to  bring  about  German 
unity  in  freedom. 

I  said  that  I  thought  this  was  a  crucial  period. 
I  profoundly  believe  it.  The  time  has  come  wlien 
we  must  move  away  from  the  cynicisms  and  suspi- 
cions which  pervade  so  much  of  the  thinking  of 
this  tortured  continent  and  move  toward  positive 
accomplishment. 

A  narrow  approach  to  our  problems  can  only 
lead  to  disaster.  "^AHiat  we  now  need  is  an  act  of 
faith  on  all  sides.  If  we  continue  to  move  for- 
ward, we  shall  soon  be  living  in  a  solid  European 
and  Atlantic  community  in  which  peace  and  free- 
dom will  be  assured. 


Export- Import  Bank  Grants  Credit 
For  German  Purchase  of  Cotton 

Arrangements  were  completed  on  November  23 
for  the  operation  of  a  credit  of  50  million  dollars 
for  the  purchase  and  export  of  cotton  to  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  recently  authorized  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  with  interest  at  2%  Per- 
cent per  annvun  and  ri'iiayment  within  15  montlis. 

The  credit  is  extended  to  Bank  deutscher 
Laender,  the  central  bank  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  ttermany,  which  intends  to  use  German  foreign- 
trade  banks  in  the  capacity  of  agent  wherever 
possible.  These  banks  will,  in  turn,  utilize  the 
services  of  U.S.  commercial  banks.  The  Bank 
deutsi'hcr  Laender  is  designating  for  this  pur[)0se 
the  following  U.S.  commercial  banks:  Bank  of 
America  NT&SA,  San  Francisco;  Bankers  Trust 
Company;  The  Chase  National  Bank  of  the  City 
of  New  York;  Chemical  Bank  and  Trust  Com-    ' 
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pany;  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Chicago;  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston;  The  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago ;  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York ; 
The  Hanover  Bank;  Irving  Trust  Company; 
Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Company ;  Manufacturei'S 
Trust  Company;  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  Inc.;  The 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York ;  The  New  York 
Trust  Company ;  and  J.  Henry  Schroder  Banking 
Corporation. 

The  credit  is  to  be  used  for  raw  cotton,  includ- 
ing spinnable  waste,  which  has  been  purchased 
and  shipped  as  from  November  23,  1951.  The 
purchases  and  shipments  are  to  be  made  in  the 
customary  manner  with  the  orders  bein^  placed 
directly  by  the  textile  mills  of  Western  Germany 
or  their  agents  with  the  U.S.  shippers.  Financ- 
ing of  purchases  will  be  effected  through  letters  of 
credit  with  drafts  drawn  at  sight  on  U.S.  com- 
mercial banks  for  the  c.i.f.  value  of  the  cotton. 
The  letters  of  credit  issued  for  this  purpose  are 
to  expire  not  later  than  June  15,  1952. 

All  inquiries  relating  to  other  details  of  the 
operation  of  this  credit  should  be  addressed  in  due 
course  by  the  American  cotton  shipper  to  his  bank 
or  banks  in  the  United  States  or  his  agents  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 


Japan  Deposits  Instrument  of 
Ratification  of  Peace  Treaty 

[Released  to  the  press  November  27] 

The  ceremony  of  deposit  of  the  Japanese  instru- 
ment of  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Japan 
was  held  on  November  28  in  the  diplomatic  recep- 
tion room  of  the  Department  of  State.  The  in- 
strument was  presented  by  Ryuji  Takeuchi,  chief 
of  the  Japanese  Government  Overseas  Agency  in 
Washington.  He  was  assisted  by  Keiichi  Tatsuke, 
the  special  emissary  who  brought  the  document 
from  Tokyo,  and  Harumi  Takeuchi,  assistant  rep- 
resentative of  the  Overseas  Agency.  Acting  Sec- 
retary James  E.  Webb  received  the  instrument  on 
behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Other  partici- 
pants were  John  Foster  Dulles,  consultant  to  the 
Secretary,  and  John  M.  Allison,  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 

Japan  was  the  first  country  to  deposit  its  rati- 
fication. In  accordance  with  article  23  of  the 
treaty,  Japan,  along  with  the  United  States  and 
a  majority  of  certain  other  specified  signatories, 
must  ratify  the  treaty  in  order  to  bring  it  into 
force.^   The  other  countries  specified  are  Australia, 

'  The  treaty  was  approved  by  the  lower  house  of  the 
Japanese  Parliament  on  Oct.  26  and  by  the  upper  house 
on  Nov.  18,  1951.  The  instrument  of  ratification  was 
•Signed  by  Emperor  Hirohito  on  Nov.  19,  1951. 
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Canada,  Ceylon,  France,  Indonesia,  the  Netliet- 
lands,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines, 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Article  24  of  the  treaty  provides  that  "All  in- 
struments of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
which  will  notify  all  the  signatory  States  of  each 
such  deposit."  The  Japanese  instrument  of  rati- 
fication will  be  deposited  in  the  Archives  of  the 
U.S.  Government  along  with  the  original  of  the 
treaty  signed  at  San  Francisco. 

Following  are  the  texts  of  statements  made  on 
November  28  at  the  ceremony  for  deposit  of  the 
Japanese  instrument  of  ratification: 

Statement  hy  Mr.  Takeuchi 

It  is  a  great  honor  and  pleasant  duty  for  me  to 
present  the  United  States  Government  with  the 
Instrument  of  Ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Japan  on  behalf  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment. On  this  occasion,  I  would  like  to  read  a 
message  from  Prime  Minister  Yoshida : 

It  is  with  profound  satisfaction  that  the  Japanese 
Government  deposits  its  instrument  of  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  which  has  l)een  approved  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  vote  in  the  Diet.  1  desire  to  express 
my  nation's  appreciation  of  the  initiative  and  leadership 
taken  by  the  United  States  Government  in  l)ringing  about 
a  peace  settlement  for  Japan.  I  confidently  hope  that 
ratifications  liy  other  Powers  will  follow  in  a  quick  suc- 
cession for  consummation  of  the  peace  and  for  admission 
of  Japan  as  an  active  and  useful  member  in  the  family 
of  nations. 

Statement  hy  Acting  Secretary  Wehh 

On  behalf  of  my  Government  I  wish  to  express 
gratification  that  the  Japanese  Government  is  the 
first  signatory  to  deposit  the  Instrument  of  Rati- 
fication of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  which 
was  recently  signed  by  49  nations  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  ratification  of  this  Treaty  by  the  Jap- 
anese Government  is  indeed  an  historic  mark  on 
the  road  to  peace  in  the  Pacific.  The  United  States 
will  promptly  notify  other  governments  concerned 
of  the  deposit  of  this  ratification. 

Statement  hy  John  Foster  Dulles 

We  are  happy  to  receive  this  Act  of  Ratifica- 
tion by  the  Japanese  Government  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace.  The  fact  that  Japan  has  acted  so  promptly 
and  by  such  an  overwhelming  vote  by  the  members 
of  both  houses  of  the  Diet  is  gratifying  and  a  good 
augury  for  the  future. 

We  see  here  today  one  further  act  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  structure  of  peace.  As  a  continuous 
process  it  will  bring  its  joys  and,  no  doubt,  some 
disappointments  but  I  hope  and  believe  that  from 
now  on  the  American  and  Japanese  people  will  be 
working  creatively  and  constructively  side  by  side 
to  establish  international  peace  and  security  and 
betterment  of  human  welfare. 
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Building  Strength  in  the  Atlantic  Community 


hy  Under  Secretary  Weib  ^ 


We  citizens  of  the  North  Atlantic  Community 
have  a  tremendous  job  ahead  of  us.  The  job  is  to 
rearm  to  the  point  wliere  our  community  will  be 
secure  from  aggression,  while  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  economic  and  social  progress. 

It  is  not  possible  to  separate  tlie  two  parts  of 
this  task.  Rearmament  is  a  dire  necessity  today ; 
but  if  we  should  try  to  accomplish  it  without  due 
regard  for  the  economic  and  social  health  of  the 
community,  we  would  be  building  our  defenses 
upon  sand.  The  hard  facts  today  are  that  unless 
we  succeed  in  making  and  keeping  our  economies 
strong,  in  giving  our  free  peoples  grounds  for 
hope  and  for  improving  their  conditions  of  life 
during  a  long  period  that  is  neither  war  nor  peace, 
we  shall  not  only  fall  short  of  our  defense  goals, 
but  we  might  become  so  weakened  economically 
and  socially  that  we  could  be  conquered  from 
within.  The  strength  of  the  Communist  appeal  in 
many  countries  of  the  Atlantic  Community  today 
is  already  a  I'eflection  of  living  standards  that  are 
too  low  and  of  hopelessness  regarding  their  im- 
provement. No  country — not  any  of  us — can  risk 
economic  and  social  decay  within  while  rearming 
against  aggression  from  without. 

There  is  no  precedent  for  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  today.  For  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory great,  free,  democratic  peoples  must  build  and 
maintain  a  high  level  of  armaments  in  a  time  of 
nominal  peace.  In  the  past,  democracies  have 
armed  during  wartime  and  have  disarmed  there- 
after. But  by  the  very  nature  of  the  situation 
in  wliich  we  find  ourselves  today  there  can  be  no 
definite  cut-off  date  to  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
level  of  armaments.  We  are  dedicated  to  a  policy 
of  trying  to  prevent  the  final  disaster  of  war 
through  strength.  But  success  itself — the  avoid- 
ance of  war — may  and  probably  will  require  that 
we  maintain  a  strong  armed  position  for  a  long 
period  of  years.    The  carrying  out  of  this  policy 

'Excerpts  from  an  ndilress  made  before  the  Inter- 
national Productivity  Mission,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Nov. 
30  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


requires  infinite  patience  and  continuous  sacri- 
fice. It  also  requires  understanding  of  all  the 
social  and  economic  and  political  factors  that  go 
to  make  up  the  total  strength  of  the  free  world. 

The  foreign  ministers  of  the  12  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  nations  meeting  in  London  in  May  1950 
agreed  that  "The  combined  resources  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations  are 
sufficient,  if  properly  coordinated  and  applied,  to 
ensure  the  progressive  and  speedy  development  of 
adequate  military  defense  without  impairing  the 
social  and  economic  progress  of  these  countries." 
A  few  weeks  after  that  declaration  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  Korea  made  it  necessary  to  speed  up 
the  process  of  rearmament  and  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  burdens  upon  all  of  us.  Nevertheless, 
in  my  opinion,  that  declaration  made  in  May  1950 
is  still  true  and  it  must  still  be  our  aim :  to  rearm — • 
to  assure  our  common  security — and  yet  to  pre- 
serve economic  and  social  progress. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  recognizes  the 
interdependence  of  military  defense  and  economic 
strength.  Under  the  authorization  of  that  act  the 
United  States  is  able  to  share  fully  the  burdens 
involved  in  building  up  the  collective  defense. 
That  act  authorizes  not  only  military  but  economic 
and  technical  assistance.  Tlirough  that  act  we 
expect  to  play  our  full  part  in  making  the  Atlantic 
Community  secure  and  economically  and  socially 
sound  for  the  long  pull. 

Of  these  various  forms  of  aid  the  technical 
assistance  is  by  no  means  the  least  important,  for 
no  free  nation  can  today  carry  the  necessary  load 
of  military  rearmament  and  at  the  same  time  as- 
sure economic  and  social  progress  except  by  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  and  productivity  of  its 
economy.  In  the  United  States  we  have  increased 
our  tax  burdens  to  lielp  carry  the  initial  load  of 
rearmament.  But  over  the  long  pull  we  expect 
tliat  our  own  increases  in  productivity  will  help 
us  carry  that  load  so  that  our  economic  and  social 
progress  will  merely  be  slowed  down  during  the 
next  few  critical  years  and  will  regain  its  mo- 
mentum after  our  defensive  shield  has  been  built. 
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The  Dual  Problems  of  Security  and 
Economic  Well-Being 

In  Europe  the  possibilities  for  making  in- 
creased productivity  bear  the  load  of  rearnuunent, 
plus  advancing  living  standards,  are  even  greater 
than  in  the  United  States,  for  Europe  starts  from 
a  much  lower  productivity  base.  In  many  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  output  per  man-hour  is  only  a 
third  or  less  of  that  in  the  United  States.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  knovrn.  The  methods  by  which 
this  great  disparity  in  productivity  can  be  reme- 
died are  also  known.  It  remains  for  the  countries 
of  the  Atlantic  Community  which  have  been  more 
successful  in  achieving  a  higher  productivity  to 
share  their  knowledge  and  techniques  with  those 
which  have  been  less  successful.  It  also  remains 
for  those  countries  where  productivity  is  low  to 
make  a  tremendous  effort  to  seek  from  their  neigh- 
bore  in  the  community  of  free  nations,  and  apply 
tliose  tested  and  proven  methods  that  can  bring 
security  and  economic  and  social  health. 

I  have  been  exceedingly  o;lad  to  note  that  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation 
(Oeec)  has  examined  the  dual  problem  of  achiev- 
ing security  and  economic  well-being,  has  balanced 
it  against  the  resources  available  to  be  mobilized, 
and  has  concluded  that  the  job  can  be  done.  In 
a  manifesto  issued  in  Paris  last  August,  the  gov- 
ernments represented  in  the  Oeec  declared  that  it 
was  their  objective  to  increase  production  in  West- 
tern  Europe  by  25  percent  during  the  next  5  years, 
that  such  an  increase  would  provide  amply  for 
defense  requirements  and  at  the  same  time  insure 
an  increase  in  living  standards  and  in  social  prog- 
ress, and  that  increasing  productivity  is  the  most 
essential  element  in  expanding  production.  I  quote 
from  the  Oeec  Manifesto : 

Great  progress  can  be  made  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  standard  of  efficiency  of  labor  and  manaL'ement  and 
by  a  real  contribution  from  all  sections  of  the  Community. 
Continued  extension  and  modernization  of  equiiiment  con- 
tributes to  this  progress,  but  apart  from  additional  in- 
vestment, productivity  can  be  increased  by  apijropriate 
production  methods  and  techniques. 

In  the  last  analysis  it  is  not  countries  that  must 
do  this,  but  people.  These  who  do  the  actual  pro- 
ducing in  Europe  have  the  ultimate  responsibility. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  security  and  economic 
health  of  the  Atlantic  Community,  and  of  the  free 
world  as  a  whole  to  build  security  and  economic 
progress  depends  to  a  very  important  degree  upon 
wliat  these  individuals  are  able  to  do  to  increase 
productivity  in  their  own  factories  and  spread  the 
doctrine  and  methods  of  high  productivity 
throughout  their  countries. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  much  to  offer  in 
the  achievement  of  this  task.  As  citizens  of  a 
common  community,  devoted  to  the  same  ideals, 
confronted  by  the  same  dangers,  and  striving 
toward  the  same  goals,  let  us  work  together  to 
make  all  parts  of  our  community  secure  and  pros- 
perous. 

December  10,  I95I 


Measures  To  Control  Pollution 
Authorized  in  Great  Lakes  Area 

[Released  to  the  press  November  19] 

The  Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  on  November  19  authorized  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  to  adopt  the  measures 
to  facilitate  control  and  prevention  of  pollution 
in  the  boundary  waters  connectinj^  Lakes  Superior, 
Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario  which  were  recom- 
mended in  the  Commission's  report  of  October 
11,  1950. 

The  Commission's  report  was  made  in  response 
to  a  reference  dated  April  1,  1946,  in  which  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  re- 
quested an  investigation  and  report  to  determine 
whether  the  boundary  waters  connecting  the  Great 
Lakes  were  "being  polluted  on  either  side  of  the 
boundary  to  the  injury  of  health  or  property  on 
the  other  side  of  the  boundary." 

In  1946  the  Commission  appointed  a  Board  of 
Technical  Advisers  to  conduct  the  necessary  in- 
vestigations and  studies  in  the  waters  between 
Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron,  and  between  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Erie.  In  1948,  -when  the  scope 
of  the  reference  was  extended  to  include  the 
Niagara  area  between  Lake  Erie  and  Ontario,  a 
similar  board  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the  in- 
vestigations in  that  area.  Both  boards  were  com- 
posed of  federal,  state,  and  provincial  officials  con- 
cerned with  pollution  problems. 

Working  througli  the  regularly  established 
agencies  from  whicli  they  were  drawn,  the  tech- 
nical advisers  analyzed  waste-disposal  practices 
and  problems  of  some  60  municipalities,  100  in- 
dustries, and  the  vessels  navigating  the  boundary 
waters.  More  than  100,000  laboratory  determi- 
nations of  the  quality  of  water  were  made.  Data 
from  float  tests  and  other  sources  were  studied  to 
determine  trans-boundary  effects  of  pollution. 

The  technical  advisers  recommended  adoption 
of  "Objectives  for  Boundary  Waters  Quality  Con- 
trol," and  the  Commission  held  hearings  in  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ontario;  Windsor,  Ontario;  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  and  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 
to  obtain  information  on  existing  waste-treatment 
practices,  the  cost  and  time  required  for  additional 
pollution  control,  and  the  views  of  all  concerned 
on  the  "objectives"  proposed  by  the  technical 
advisers. 

The  recommendations  which  the  Commission 
submitted  to  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  which  have  now  been  approved 
by  both  Governments  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Provide  for  adoption  by  the  two  Governments  of 
specific  objectives  for  boundary  waters  quality  control  as 
the  criteria  to  carry  out  that  portion  of  the  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  of  1009  wherein  the  two  countries  "agreed 
that  the  waters  herein  defined  as  boundary  waters  and 
waters  flowing  across  the  boundary  shall  not  he  polluted 
on  either  side  to  the  injury  of  health  or  property  on  the 
other."   (36  Stat.  244S) 
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(2)  Provide  for  accompUshtnent,  by  those  responsible 
for  pollution,  of  the  measures  necessary  to  obtain  or  main- 
tain the  specific  water  quality  objectives.  This  program 
which  would  necessarily  require  many  years  for  comple- 
tion would  cost  approximately  125  million. 

(3)  Provide  for  continuing  supervision  of  boundary 
waters  quality  control  by  the  Commission  through  inter- 
national "boards  of  control"  and  through  the  appropriate 
authorities  in  each  country  charged  with  enforcement  of 
pollution  control  laws  or  regulations. 


Agreement  With  Dominican  Republic 
On  Guided  Missile  Tests 

[Released  to  the  press  November  26] 

An  agreement  was  signed  on  November  26  at 
Ciudad  Trujillo  by  Ralph  H.  Ackerman,  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
Virgilio  Diaz  Ordofiez,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
providing  for  the  extension  through  a  portion  of 
Dominican  territory  of  the  flight-test  range  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Missile  Test  Center  at  Cocoa, 
Florida.  The  Dominican  Government's  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  in  this  project,  which  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  defense  of  the  hemisphere  and  of  all 
those  countries  united  in  the  struggle  against 
international  aggression,  is  a  source  of  great  satis- 
faction to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  agreement  with  the  Dominican  Govern- 
ment originated  in  a  request  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  to  the  Department  of  State  to 
endeavor  to  arrange  with  the  Dominican  Republic 
the  extension  of  the  flight-test  range  through  a 
portion  of  Dominican  territory,  in  view  of  that 
country's  geographic  position  in  relation  to  the 
location  of  the  part  of  the  range  already  in  exist- 
ence. The  base  and  launching  facilities  for  the 
Missile  Test  Center  are  located  on  the  east  coast 
of  Florida  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Canaveral,  and 
the  flight-test  range  extends  to  the  southeast  over 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  agreement  signed  today  sets  forth  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  sites  and  other  instal- 
lations may  be  established  in  a  portion  of  Domini- 
can territory  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  test 
data  and  maintaining  continuous  control  of  guided 
missiles  throughout  their  flight.  The  missiles  to 
be  flight-tested  will  be  unarmed  and  will  carry 
instruments  for  control  of  the  missiles  and  for 
their  destruction  in  flight  if  necessary  for  reasons 
of  safety. 

The  agreement  will  continue  in  force  for  a 
period  of  10  years  and  thereafter  until  one  year 
from  the  date  upon  which  either  contracting  Gov- 
ernment shall  give  notice  to  the  other  of  its  in- 
tention to  terminate  the  agreement. 

Simultaneously  with  the  signature  of  the  agree- 
ment, notes  were  exchanged  between  Ambassador 
Ackerman  and  the  Dominican  Foreign  Minister 


concerning  the  cooperation  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  test-center  project.  Notes 
in  similar  terms  were  also  exchanged  between  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Ciudad  Trujillo  and  the 
Dominican  Foreign  Minister. 


Mexico  Pays  Property 
Claims  Installment 

[Released  to  the  pi-ess  November  19] 

The  Ambassador  of  Mexico  has  presented  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, the  Mexican  Government's  check  for 
$2,500,000,  U.S.  currency,  representing  the  tenth 
annual  installment  due  to  the  United  States  under 
the  Claims  Convention  concluded  November  19, 
1941.  The  Assistant  Secretary  requested  the 
Ambassador  to  convey  to  his  Government  an 
expression  of  this  Government's  appreciation. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Convention,  Mexico 
agreed  to  pay  the  United  States  $40,000,000,  U.S. 
currency,  m  settlement  of  certain  property  claims 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico,  as  described  in  the  conven- 
tion. Payments  heretofore  made  amount  to 
$28,500,000.  With  the  present  payment  of 
$2,500,000  the  balance  remaining  to  be  paid 
amounts  to  $9,000,000  to  be  liquidated  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  by  the  annual  payment  by  Mexico 
of  not  less  than  $2,500,000  U.S.  currency. 


Point  Four  Administrator 
To  Visit  Near  East  and  Asia 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  No- 
vember 30  that  Henry  G.  Bennett,  Technical  Co- 
operation Administrator,  is  leaving  New  York  by 
plane  on  an  extended  trip,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  will  visit  12  countries  of  the  Near  East  and 
Asia.  He  expects  to  return  to  the  United  States 
late  in  January. 

His  first  stop  will  be  in  Rome,  where  he  will 
attend  the  concluding  sessions  of  the  biennial  con- 
ference of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations.  From  Rome,  Dr.  Bennett 
will  go  to  Greece,  Egypt,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Syria, 
Iraq,  Iran,  Pakistan,  India,  Ceylon,  Thailand,  and 
Japan.  He  will  meet  with  U.S.  chiefs  of  diplo- 
matic missions  and  their  staffs  who  are  concerned 
with  Point  Four  agreements  and  technical-coop- 
eration projects.  He  will  also  confer  informally 
with  government  officials,  professional  workers, 
and  other  leading  citizens  in  the  countries  he 
visits. 
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Conduct  of  Economic  Relations 

In  Increasing  Flow  of  Trade  Among  Nations 


by  Edward  G.  Miller,  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs^ 


The  United  States  has  in  the  last  10  years  under- 
gone a  drastic  change  from  isolationism  to  a  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership.  Part  of  this  change  has 
occurred  because  we  were  called  upon,  without  our 
asking,  to  lead  in  defending  the  free  world  from 
the  menace  of  communism,  but  part  of  the  change 
has  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
through  the  normal  process  of  economic  evolution 
has  progi-essed  in  an  amazingly  brief  time  from  a 
period  of  commercial  self-sufficiency  to  a  point 
where  it  has  become  today  the  single  principal 
factor  in  international  commerce  in  the  world. 

The  importance  of  foreign  trade  to  the  United 
States  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1950  we  sold 
goods  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  an  amount  of  over 
10  billion  dollars  and  bought  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  the  amount  of  nearly  9  billion  dollars. 
This  makes  a  total  volume  of  foreign  trade  of  19 
billion  dollars,  or  about  17  percent  of  the  world's 
total  trade.  The  growth  of  the  importance  of 
United  States  world  trade  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  1939  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country 
amounted  to  5.5  billion  dollars,  or  about  l-l  percent 
of  the  world's  total  trade. 

Importance  of  Latin  American  Trade 

The  area  of  the  world  for  which  I  have  imme- 
diate responsibility  in  the  Department  of  State  is 
Latin  America.  This  area  is  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  every  person  whose  livelihood  is  linked 
directly  or  indirectly  to  foreign  trade.  Each  of 
the  twenty  Latin  Amei'ican  republics  is  vitally 
dependent  for  its  livelihood  upon  foreign  trade, 
and  especially  upon  its  trade  with  the  United 
States. 

Few  people  in  this  country  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  Latin  America  to  United  States  business 
as  a  whole.  Last  year  33  percent  of  our  imports 
came  from  Latin  America  and  25  percent  of  all 
United  States  exports  went  to  Latin  America. 

'  E.xcerpts  fniiii  an  address  ni.ulc  before  tho  Hd  .\iiinial 
Virginia  World  Trade  Conference  at  Old  Point  Comfort. 
Va.,  on  Nov.  K!  and  released  to  tUe  press  on  the  same  date. 


These  exports  totaled  2,G24  million  dollars,  which 
was  very  nearh'  as  much  as  our  total  of  exports 
to  Europe.  United  States  exports  to  Western 
Europe  in  1950  were  valued  at  2,060  million  dol- 
lars, just  42  million  dollars  more  than  our  Latin 
American  exports,  and  nearly  2  million  dollars  of 
U.S.  trans-Atlantic  exi)orts  were  paid  for  out  of 
Marshall  Plan  funds. 

The  converse  of  Latin  American  importance  to 
this  country  is  that  the  United  States  has  become 
increasingly  important  to  Latin  America.  One 
of  the  main  facts  in  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  as  they  have  developed 
during  the  last  10  years  is  that  the  position  which 
other  world  powers  formerly  held  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican trade  has  diminished  substantially.  The 
trade  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  with  Latin 
America  is  only  now  reviving  to  any  important 
extent,  and  Western  Europe  has  thus  far  been  un- 
able for  a  number  of  reasons  to  assume  its  prewar 
position  as  a  supjjlier  of  manufactured  goods  to, 
and  purchaser  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs 
from,  Latin  America.  This  development  has  in 
a  narrow  sense  been  favorable  for  U.S.  exporters 
to  Latin  America  who  formerly  competed  for 
markets  with  those  of  other  countries.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  recognize  that  the  change  has 
many  disadvantages  from  a  U.S.  national  stand- 
jioint,  since  to  the  extent  that  trade  with  other 
countries  has  dried  up,  the  United  States  has, 
whether  it  likes  it  or  not,  found  itself  with  added 
responsibilities.  We  have  distinct  resi)onsibilities 
as  a  supplier  of  products  which  the  economies  of 
these  countries  need  from  abroad,  including  manu- 
factured goods,  such  as  machines  and  tractors; 
raw  materials,  such  as  sulphur  and  coal ;  and  even 
food.stuffs  in  many  cases.  Thus  we  are  called  u]3on 
to  manage  our  trade  relations  in  this  hemisjihere 
with  a  sense  of  fairness,  taking  into  account  the 
dependence  of  Latin  America  upon  us  both  as 
source  of  supply  and  as  a  market  for  their 
products. 

Furthermore,  we  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  desires  no  exclusive  trade  position 
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in  Latin  America  at  the  expense  of  countries  in 
otlier  parts  of  tlie  world.  We  want  nondiscrim- 
inatory trade  treatment  everywliere  for  our  own 
nationals  and  we,  in  turn,  must  be  scrupulous  in 
not  seeking  any  special  position  in  any  area.  Even 
though  we  have  close  ties  with  Latin  America 
through  geographical  proximity  and  our  inter- 
American  treaties,  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  receive  any  special  advantage  with  regard 
to  trade.  It  is  a  cardinal  point  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy to  help  bring  about  ever  expanding  trade  in 
all  directions. 

Next  to  their  dependence  upon  foreign  trade, 
the  most  striking  single  factor  with  regard  to  the 
economic  life  of  the  Latin  American  countries  is 
the  rapid  growth  that  has  occurred  in  their  econ- 
omies in  the  last  20  years.  Since  we  tend  too 
often  to  lump  all  these  20  countries  together,  when 
in  fact  they  are  very  different  from  each  other,  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  examine  at  random  some 
of  the  specific  developments  that  have  taken  place 
in  some  of  the  countries.  These  points  are  worthy 
of  examination  since  the  peculiarities  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  different  countries  have  a  vital 
effect  upon  the  character  and  volume  of  our  com- 
mei'ce  with  them. 

Rapid  Development  of  Neighboring  Countries 

The  northernmost  and  nearest  of  the  other 
American  republics  is  Mexico,  a  land  of  26  million 
people.  This  country's  economic  development  has 
been  so  rapid  that  in  the  past  12  years  its  pur- 
chases from  the  United  States  have  risen  from  83 
million  dollars  to  510  million  dollars.  Today 
Mexico  occupies  an  enviable  position  among  the 
Latin  American  countries,  with  a  well-managed 
currency  and  an  expanding  and  diversified  econ- 
omy. Traditionally  Mexico  has  been  an  impor- 
tant producer  of  petroleum,  lead,  zinc,  mercury, 
and  copper.  It  has  in  recent  decades  developed  a 
sound  and  progressive  steel  industry ;  it  has  a  siz- 
able electrical  appliance  industry  which  has  come 
into  existence  in  the  last  6  or  7  years.  Through 
extensive  irrigation  Mexico  has  raised  its  produc- 
tion of  cotton  to  such  an  extent  that  it  now  has 
increasing  quantities  available  for  export.  At 
present  Mexico  is  opening  fields  of  economic  ac- 
tivity such  as  television  and  the  motion  picture 
industry.  And  last,  but  not  least,  through  an  ex- 
tensive road-building  ]irogram,  Mexico  has  de- 
veloped a  thriving  tourist  industry  which  is  earn- 
ing for  the  country  more  than  150  million  dollars 
a  year  in  foreign  exchange. 

Our  next  nearest  neighbor  is  Cuba,  which  in 
many  ways  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  coun- 
tries of  the  world  in  relation  to  its  foreign  trade. 
With  a  population  of  only  5  million,  Cuba,  in 
1950,  sold  to  the  world  650  million  dollars'  worth 
of  goods,  and  its  imports  amounted  to  500  million 
dollars.  Only  50  yeai's  ago  Cuba's  exports  totaled 
only  ()7  million  dollars  while  its  imports  amounted 
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to  only  about  63  million  dollars.  Traditionally 
Cuba  has  been  a  producer  of  sugar  and  tobacco. 
But  during  the  last  few  years  the  countiy  has 
made  great  strides  toward  diversification  of  its 
economy  by  developing  the  production  of  other 
agricultural  crops  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables; 
by  encouraging  the  production  of  fibers  such  as 
kenaf  and  henequen ;  and  by  developing  the  manu- 
facture of  semifinished  and  consumer  goods  sucli 
as  textiles,  rayon,  rubber  tires,  chemicals.  It  has 
also  given  increasing  attention  to  mining. 

The  most  spectacular  of  all  of  the  countries  of 
this  area  in  many  ways  is  Venezuela  which,  with 
a  population  of  only  5  million,  sells  to  us  today  at 
a  rate  of  327  million  dollars  per  yeav  and  imports 
from  us  at  a  rate  of  about  477  million  dollars. 
The  wealth  of  Venezuela  is,  of  course,  based  upon 
petroleum,  and  I  was  staggered  when  I  visited  the 
famous  Bolivar  Coastal  Field  at  Lake  Maracaibo 
in  September  to  see  this  fantastic  operation  where 
in  one  concentrated  ai'ea  about  4,000  wells  are 
bringing  into  world  commerce  over  700,000  barrels 
of  crude  oil  per  day — more  than  the  entire  maxi- 
mum production  of  Iran.  The  total  production 
of  all  the  fields  of  Venezuela  is  today  proceeding 
at  a  rate  of  1,700,000  barrels  per  day  making  Vene- 
zuela the  greatest  exporter  of  petroleum  in  the 
world — with  reserves  capable,  should  the  Vene- 
zuelan Government  so  cletermine,  of  producing 
substantially  more  petroleum.  I  was  imj^ressed 
to  observe  during  my  visit  that,  through  the  un- 
derstandings which  have  been  reached  by  friendly 
negotiations  over  a  period  of  years  between  the 
petroleum  companies  and  successive  governments 
of  Venezuela,  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  this 
wealth  today  may  be  said  to  be  the  Venezuelan 
people  as  a  lesult  of  the  reinvestment  of  royalties 
and  taxes  from  the  oil  industry  for  such  sound 
purposes  as  schools,  highways,  agi'iculture,  and 
the  financing  of  industry. 

Furthermore,  the  future  seems  bright  for 
Venezuela  since  great  deposits  of  iron  ore  are  being 
brought  into  production  which  will  mean  a  new 
source  of  wealth  and  the  development  of  an  en- 
tirely different  region  of  the  country  from  those 
which  have  been  affected  by  the  development  of 
petroleum.  The  iron  ore  deposits  are  now  esti- 
mated at  nearly  2  billion  tons,  one  half  of  which 
is  of  60  ]iercent  iron  content.  A  third  resource 
of  incalculable  potential  for  the  Venezuelan  econ- 
omy is  the  Caroni  River.  The  preliminaiy  results 
of  studies  for  the  development  of  the  water  power 
of  tliis  river  show  that  a  gi'eat  aluminum  industry 
could  be  built  there  with  bauxite  from  the  neigh- 
boring Guianas. 

A  great  Virginian,  Thomas  Jefferson,  once  said 
that  Brazil  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  world's 
great  powers.  Today  with  a  population  of  53 
million  and  an  area  greater  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  Brazil's  trade  has  reached  the  point  where 
it  is  one  of  our  most  important  cash  customers. 
Its  ex23orts  to  us,  based  upon  coffee,  but  becoming 
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iiRieasinffly  diversified,  amount  to  about  900  mil- 
lion dollars  a  3'ear  and  its  imports  from  us  are 
estimateil  to  reach  600  million  dollars  in  1951. 
Although  we  think  of  Brazil  primarily  in  terms 
of  its  coffee  exports,  the  truth  is  that  the  relative 
importance  of  coffee  in  the  Brazilian  economy  has 
been  declining.  In  the  last  10  years  Brazil  has 
made  spectacular  progress  in  developing  its  manu- 
farturing  industries.  It  has  established  a  sizable 
pajier  industry  and  it  has  made  notable  advances 
in  developing  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  rub- 
ber tires  and  tubes,  machinery,  and  equipment. 
Possibly  the  most  interesting  single  example  of 
industrial  expansion  is  the  great  Volt  Redonda 
steel  mill  which  was  built  during  AVorld  War  II 
with  the  financial  assistance  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  technical  assistance  of  American  engi- 
neers. 


U.  S.  Government  Cooperation 

Our  Government  is  actively  interested  in  doing 
what  it  can  to  increase  the  flow  of  trade  between 
nations.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Conunerce  has  for 
many  years  rendered  valuable  service  to  importers 
and  exporters  by  helping  them  to  make  contacts 
with  those  abroad  with  whom  they  can  do  busi- 
ness. Also  our  programs  of  foreign  economic  co- 
operation have  as  one  important  objective  the 
strengthening  of  the  economies  of  our  neighbors 
to  the  south  so  that  they  can  become  increasingly 
active  participants  in  the  economic  community  of 
nations. 

There  is  one  project  in  particular  which  we  are 
now  carrying  on  in  this  area  which  represents 
in  many  respects  a  new  departure  in  the  conduct 
of  economic  relations  between  governments.  I 
refer  to  the  Joint  Commission  for  Economic  De- 
velopment which  was  established  4  months  ago 
between  the  United  States  and  Brazil 

In  the  i)ast  we  have  read  frequently  about  eco- 
nomic missions  from  the  United  States  to  other 
countries  and  joint  study  gi-oups,  many  of  which 
have  made  extremely  valuable  reports  and  recom- 
mendations Mhich,  however,  too  often  have  not 
been  put  into  effect.  The  U.  S.-Brazil  Joint  Com- 
mission is  an  action  body,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
in  the  shortest  i:)ossible  period  to  vitalize  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country  which  can  be  in  the  future  one 
of  our  most  powerful  allies.  To  achieve  this  end, 
the  Joint  Commission  has  created  subcommissions 
on  transportation,  power,  agriculture,  mining,  in- 
dustry, and  other  technical  assistance  functions. 
Their  purpose  is  to  get  up  specific  projects  for  the 
development  of  Brazil's  economy  in  these  respec- 
tive fields. 

The  task  to  which  the  Commission  has  assigned 
first  priority  is  that  of  distribution,  and  here  I 
use  the  word  distribution  in  its  very  broadest  sense 
to  include  improvement  of  port  facilities  and 
methods  of  port  management;  the  development  of 


warehousing  facilities;  and  the  improvement  of 
inland  transijort  thiough  standardization  of 
equipment,  track  gages,  and  modernization  of  roll- 
ing stock.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  the 
Commission  is  primarily  thought  of  as  an  action 
group  for  economic  develo])inent,  its  activities  are 
inseparably  linked  to  the  facilitation  of  Brazil's 
domestic  and   foreign   trade. 

Much  of  this  work  is  not  dramatic  but  what  is 
being  done  niay  have  a  profound  effect  on  Brazil's 
economic  life  in  a  short  time.  For  example,  the 
Commission  through  its  field  studies  has  found 
that,  in  the  interior  of  the  Brazilian  State  of 
Parana,  beans  have  been  waiting  for  a  year  to  be 
shipped  to  market  because  of  the  shortage  of 
freight  cars,  and  the  same  apjdies  to  rice  from 
the  State  of  Goals.  Likewise  imports  are  clog- 
ging virtually  every  port  in  the  country  because 
of  inadequate  berthing  and  warehousing' facilities 
and  ()ther  factors.  Tlie  work  that  is  being  done 
in  this  field  is  also  of  strategic  importance  to  us 
since  it  will  step  up  deliveries  of  manganese  and 
iron  ore  from  the  interior  of  the  great  State  of 
Minas  Gerais  to  dockside.  These  are  only  some 
aspects  of  the  work  of  this  new  body  to  which  the 
Ignited  States  contributes  technicians,  many  of 
them  hired  from  private  enterprise  to  do  specific 
jobs  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time. 

I  should  like  to  sound  a  warning  against  undue 
optimism  over  any  aspect  of  our  programs  of  co- 
oi)eration.  Many  of  the  economic  problems  we 
deal  with  are  complex  and  diflicult  and  to  these 
there  are  no  easy  solutions.  Furthermore,  the 
United  States  can  contribute  only  indirectly'  to  the 
solution  of  the  economic  jiroblems  of  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  their  fate  is 
basically  in  their  hands  and  not  ours. 

One  thing,  however,  we  nnist  as  Americans  face 
up  to  seriously  and  that  is  the  responsibility  that 
results  from  a  course  of  conduct  in  the  field  of 
foreign  trade  just  as  in  any  other  aspect  of  our 
international  life.  As  I  have  said,  the  last  10 
years  have  seen  the  United  States  become  more  and 
more  importantly  the  first  buyer  from  and  the  first 
seller  to  Latin  America.  The  jiroblem  today  in 
our  export  trade  is  not  of  finding  markets  but  of 
trying  to  make  what  we  have  go  around  not  only 
here  at  home  but  to  keep  the  economies  of  other 
countries  from  collaiising  during  a  period  of  short- 
ages of  critical  materials.  AVe  have  adopted  in 
our  different  inter-American  conferences  during 
the  last  war  and  the  present  emergency,  the  prin- 
ciple of  relative  equality  of  sacrifice  in  cutting 
back  civilian  consumption  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  rearmament  effort.  We  must  as  good  neigh- 
bors see  that  this  principle  is  faithfully  put  into 
effect  during  the  difficidt  times  we  are  now  going 
through.  If  we  faithfully  abide  by  this  principle, 
we  can  also  look  to  our  neighbors  to  fulfill  the 
responsibilities  which  they  have  to  us  and  to  each 
other  in  this  and  other  fields  of  mutual  concern. 


December   10,    1951 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Eighth  Session  of  NATO  Concluded 


The  following  communiqiie  wus  issued  on  No- 
vember 28  at  Rome  subsequent  to  conclusion  of 
the  eighth  session  of  the  Council  of  NATO  mhich 
began  on  November  24  ■' 

1.  The  North  Atlantic  Council  has  today  con- 
cluded its  eighth  session  in  Rome.  It  was  a  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Council  held  in  accordance  witli 
the  policy  announced  at  Ottawa  of  holding  fre- 
quent meetings  to  exchange  views  and  to  develop 
more  effective  unity  of  action  on  a  continuing 
basis.  It  was  attended  by  twenty-eight  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Finance,  and  Defense. 

Pending  parliamentary  approval  of  the  deci- 
sion to  invite  Greece  and  Turkey  to  adhere  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  representatives  of  those 
two  countries  attended  the  plenary  meetings  of 
the  Council  as  observers. 

2.  The  Council  considered  progi-ess  reports 
from  its  military  and  civilian  agencies.  It  in- 
structed the  pertinent  agencies  to  put  into  action 
certain  recommendations  of  tlie  reports  and  to 
continue  their  work  on  others  with  a  view  to  re- 
porting further  at  the  next  session  of  the  Council. 

3.  The  chairman  and  one  vice-chairman  of  the 
Temporary  Council  Committee  informed  the 
Council  of  the  progress  of  the  Committee's  work 
directed  toward  the  reconciliation  of  military  re- 
quirements with  political-economic  capabilities. 
They  stated  that  the  Committee's  final  report  and 
recommendations  would  be  presented  early  in  De- 
cember for  the  consideration  of  member  govern- 
ments and  the  Council  at  its  next  session. 

4.  The  Military  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  member  countries,  met  in  Rome 
before  the  Council  meeting.  The  Council  con- 
sidered the  reports  of  tlie  Military  Committee,  in- 
cluding one  on  the  readiness  and  effectiveness  of 
Nato  forces.  Tlie  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Europe,  and  his  Chief  of  Staff  made  oral  state- 
ments.    The  Council  exchanged  views  and  took 


decisions  on  various  military  matters  dealt  with  in 
these  reports. 

5.  The  North  Atlantic  Council  received  state- 
ments with  respect  to  the  status  of  negotiations  for 
the  establishment  of  a  European  defense  commu- 
nity, and  the  status  of  negotiations  with  the  Ger- 
man Fedei'al  Republic  concerning  the  contractual 
arrangements  to  replace  the  occupation  statute. 

The  Council  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  its 
hope  that  the  Paris  conference  would  conclude  its 
activities  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  so  that  a 
definitive  report  could  be  made  to  the  Council  for 
consideration  at  its  next  meeting. 

The  resolution  requested  the  appropriate  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  agencies  in  the  meantime  to  give 
early  attention  to  the  problem  of  correlating  the 
obligations  and  relationship  of  the  European  de- 
fense community  with  those  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  so  that  discussions  with  the  Paris  confer- 
ence on  this  question  may  be  held  and  concluded 
as  soon  as  possible. 

6.  The  Council  approved  an  interim  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Committee  on  the  North  Atlantic 
community  (consisting  of  representatives  of  Bel- 
gium, Canada,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Nor- 
way). 

The  report  stressed  the  importance  of  further 
developing  the  habit  of  consultation  on  matters 
of  common  concern.  The  Council  directed  that 
fuller  study  be  given  to  a  number  of  proposals 
relating  to  economic,  social,  and  cultural  matters 
and  to  the  coordination  of  the  activities  of  Nato 
civilian  agencies  with  those  of  other  international 
organizations.  In  this  connection  the  Council 
reconnnended  that  particular  consideration  be 
given  to  facilitating  the  movement  of  labor  from 
member  countries  with  excess  manpower  to  others 
where  it  could  be  effectively  utilized. 

7.  The  Council  directed  tlie  Committee  to  con- 
tinue its  work.  The  Council  agreed  that  its  next 
meeting  should  be  held  in  Lisbon  on  February  -J., 
1952. 
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General  Assembly  Establishes  Subcommittee 
To  Discuss  Disarmament 

U.S.  REPLIES  TO  SOVIET  DELEGATE'S 
QUESTIONS  ON  DISARMAMENT  PROPOSAL 


Stateinent  hy  Ambassador  Philip  C.  Jesswp 
IJ.8.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly^ 


1  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  by  way  of 
comment  and  clarification,  and  I  hope  that  tlie 
distinguished  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union 
will  not  object  to  listening  for  a  few  moments  to 
someone  whom  he  characterized,  with  his  cus- 
tomary courtesy,  as  a  second-rate  representative. 

It  was  just  a  week  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Sec- 
retary of  State  Acheson  spoke  in  this  committee, 
and  1  would  like  to  recall  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  one  particular  pai't  of  his  statement.- 
He  was  describing  the  proposals  which  the  three 
delegations  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States  have  laid  before  this  committee. 
He  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  these  proposals 
opened  up 

a  broad  highway  along  which  we  can  all  march  together 
to  find  solutions  to  our  problems,  to  reduce  tensions  and 
difficulties  between  us,  to  move  toward  peace,  toward 
cooperation  and  away  from  the  very  dangerous  rapids 
which  all  of  us  can  see  before  us.  We  can  follow  that 
broad,  clear  path,  or  we  can  turn  aside  into  the  dark  and 
noisome  alleys  of  propaganda  and  bickering  and  assertion 
and  counterassertions.  We  can  fritter  away  the  hope  of 
the  world.  We  can  fritter  it  away  into  little,  small  ad- 
vantages that  are  taken  of  one  another  here  and  there  for 
minor  and  really  silly  jiurposes.  Or  we  can  seize  this 
great  opportunity  before  us.  My  country  is  willing  to 
seize  it.  Our  colleagues  in  France  and  Great  Britain  are 
willing  to  seize  it  with  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the  committee 
have  heard  the  statements  by  Mr.  Acheson,  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  by 

'Made  before  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  of 
the  (Jeneral  zVssembly  on  Nov.  20  and  released  to  the  press 
by  the  U.S.  -Mission  to  the  U.X.  on  the  same  date.  Am- 
bassador Jessup  was  si>eaking  as  Acting  Head  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  in  the  absence  of  Secretary  Acheson  who  was 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  at  Rome. 

^  Bulletin  of  Dec.  3,  1!)51,  p.  879. 
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Mr.  Vyshinsky,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Soviet  Union.^  Each  can  make  his  compari- 
sons for  himself.  I  have  no  doubt  in  making  those 
comparisons  each  member  will  make  them  both  in 
terms  of  substance  and  in  terms  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  statements  were  made. 

As  we  listened  to  tlie  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished leader  of  the  Soviet  delegation  on  Satur- 
day, we  inevitably  had  the  feeling  that  once  again 
we  experienced  a  rebuff  of  an  effort  which  we  had 
made  in  all  sincerity  to  move  toward  the  peaceful 
path  of  negotiation.  This  morning  suggestions 
were  made  on  behalf  of  three  delegations,  the 
delegations  of  Iraq,  Pakistan,  and  Syria,  in  i-egard 
to  the  possibility  that  the  tliree  sponsors  of  the 
resolution  before  tlie  committee,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  as  the  proponent  of  certain  amendments 
of  that  resolution  might  meet  in  a  subconnnittee, 
as  I  understood  it,  with  a  view  to  seeing  wliether 
it  would  be  possible  to  j)repare  a  connuon  plan,  an 
agreed  proposal,  for  submission  to  this  committee.^ 

If  I  understood  your  ruling  this  morning,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  actual  discussion  of  that  resolution 
is  re.served  for  a  subsequent  jjoint  in  our  delibera- 
tions. I  hope  I  am  in  order  in  nuiking  a  prelimi- 
nary comment  at  this  time  upon  the  idea  which  I 
understand  is  embodied  in  that  i)roposal  of  the 
three  delegations  to  wliich  we  listened  this  morn- 

If  I  understand  their  intent  correctly,  it  is  that 
the  four  delegations  luuler  the  chairmanship  of 
the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  should 
meet  quietly  together  and  should  seek  to  frame 
proposals  to  be  submitted  to  this  committee. 

'  For  summary  of  Mr.  Vyshinsky's  statement  of  Nov.  24, 
see  (6i(?.,  p.  020.  The  verbatim  text  is  contained  in  U.N. 
doc.  US/A/C.1/S504. 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/C.  l/(i70. 
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Ml'.  C'luurniaii,  in  substance,  in  essence,  that  is 
tlie  same  jjroposal  which  for  some  14  weeks  we 
urged  upon  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union 
here  in  Paris.  We  proposed  at  that  time  that  the 
four  governments,  the  four  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  should  meet  to  discuss  subjects  which 
would  reduce  tensions.  We  proposed  specifically 
that  the  agenda  of  such  a  meeting  should  include 
this  point :  the  existing  level  of  armaments  and 
armed  forces  and  measures  to  be  proposed  jointly 
by  the  U.S.S.R,  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France,  for  the 
international  control  and  reduction  of  armaments 
and  armed  foi'ces. 

As  we  discussed  that  proposal  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Soviet  Union,  my  colleagues  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France  and  I  myself 
pointed  out  that  when  we  suggested  that  these 
measures  be  proposed  jointly,  we  had  in  mind 
that  they  might  be  joint  submissions  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  or  if  it 
seemed  appropriate  and  in  accordance  with  the 
desires  of  the  United  Nations,  that  they  might  be 
submitted  to  an  international  conference  to  con- 
sider disarmament  proposals.  We  suggested  a 
specific  time  at  which  the  Ministers  might  meet 
to  discuss  this  and  other  problems.  But  the  in- 
vitation was  not  accepted.  The  meeting  did  not 
take  place. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  those  circum- 
stances, we  proceeded — France,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States — to  devote  our  best 
efforts  to  preparing  sound,  forward-looking  pro- 
posals in  the  field  of  disarmament  which  could  be 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  product  of  that  effort  is  the  tri- 
partite resolution  which  is  now  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

We  felt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  submitting  these 
proposals,  we  could  have  the  advantage  of  the 
discussion  in  this  Political  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  the  proposals  which  we  had 
advanced. 

If,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
wish  of  this  committee,  we  are  perfectly  ready  to 
discuss  the  proposals  with  the  rejiresentatives  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  two 
points. 

In  the  first  place,  suggestions  were  made  this 
morning  when  this  tripartite  proposal  of  Iraq, 
Pakistan,  and  Syria  was  advanced  to  the  effect 
that  if  there  was  not  preliminai-y  agreement  among 
the  Four  Powei-s  on  the  exact  proposals  for  a 
disarmament  commission  and  its  work,  it  was 
futile  for  this  committee  to  consider  the  adoption 
of  any  resolution. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  I  recognize  the 
very  great  progi-ess  which  would  be  made  if  the 
Four  Powers  were  in  complete  agreement  upon 
proposals  to  be  considered  by  this  committee,  but 
it  is  our  feeling  that  even  in  the  absence  of  full 
agreement  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 


Nations  as  represented  now  by  this  committep 
should  not  abandon  its  efforts  to  make  progress 
in  this  field.  I  should  hope  that  in  our  subsequent 
consideration  of  this  resolution  and  of  this  whole 
matter,  the  committee  members  would  bear  in 
mind  that  so  far  as  the  Three  Powers  are  con- 
cerned— France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States — we  do  desire  to  continue  moving 
along  this  road,  and  we  shall  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned in  an  effort  to  press  forward  to  agreement. 
If  it  is  not  reached  now,  perhaps  tomorrow,  per- 
haps the  day  after.  We  shall  not  be  deterred  by 
any  momentary  rebuff  or  difficulty  in  pressing' 
forward  to  the  objective  which  is  expressed  in  the 
resolution  which  we  have  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  regard  to  the  resolution  itself  which  was  laid 
before  us  this  morning.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into 
any  detail  since  as  you  have  indicated,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  will  be  taken  up  later.  I  would  merely 
say  that  at  the  appropriate  time  we  would  natur- 
ally have  studied  the  exact  phraseology  of  the 
resolution,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  formula- 
tion of  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  proposed 
subcommittee  if  this  idea  should  commend  itself 
to  the  first  committee  as  a  whole. 

As  the  distinguished  representative  of  France, 
Jules  Moch,  indicated  this  morning,  the  three 
Governments  who  have  submitted  the  disarma- 
ment resolution  which  is  before  you  will  give  the 
most  careful  study  to  the  questions  which  were 
submitted  by  the  Soviet  delegation  on  Saturday 
and  will  make  categoric  answers  to  those  questions 
at  an  appropriate  moment  in  our  discussion. 

At  this  time,  I  should  merely  like  to  answer 
categorically  one  rhetorical  question  which  Mr. 
Vyshinsky  asked  on  Saturday.  He  said,  "Does 
not  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  fact  that 
the  political  atmosphei'e  is  becoming  boiling  hot?" 
The  answer  to  that  question  is  a  simi^le  and  cate- 
gorical "No."  The  United  States  does  not  bear 
the  responsibility  for  the  existing  interna- 
tional tensions.  The  Soviet  Union  bears  that 
resi:)onsibility. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no  misquotation, 
misunderstanding,  or  misrepresentation  of  the 
statements  by  Secretary  Acheson  can  obscure  the 
fact  that  we  are  building  our  defenses  at  the 
present  time  in  the  interests  of  peace.  I  should 
like  to  remind  the  committee  of  facts  which  have 
been  bi'onght  to  their  attention  before  but  which 
it  is  always  pertinent  to  recall. 

By  1046  the  United  States,  which  had  upwards 
of  12  million  men  under  arms  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  had  reduced  its  forces  to  3  million.  At  that 
time  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  together 
had  some  2%  million  men.  Now,  whatever  the  to- 
tal Soviet  strength  may  have  been,  it  has  been 
reliably  estimated  that  in  194C  they  had  over  3 
million  men  stationed  outside  of  the  borders  of 
the  Soviet  Union.    From  that  period,  the  United 
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Stales,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  continued 
tlieir  rapid  demobilization.  By  1!)50  tlie  United 
States  liad  (jnly  IM;  niillion  men  and  tlie  United 
Kinii'doni  and  France  tosjether  had  fewer  than  one 
million  four  hundred  thousand.  From  the  end  of 
the  war  when  we  had  V2  million  men.  by  1950,  less 
rliiiii  1  and  a  half  million,  but  in  the  same  year, 
I'.K'iO.  the  Soviet  Union  had  reij;ular  armed  forces 
estimated  at  some  -i  million  together  with  units  of 
security  forces  and  uniformed  and  secret  Soviet 
police  forces  estimated  at  another  million — 5  mil- 
lion in  all.  In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
Ircilled  another  million  men  in  its  Eastern  Euro- 
pean satellites,  a  total  of  6  million  men  at  that 
time. 


Size  of  Soviet  Armed  Forces 

Now,  I\Ir.  Chairman,  if  there  is  alleged  to  be 
some  inaccuracy  in  the  figures  we  estimate  for  the 
size  of  the  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  V.)M)  it  is 
merely  an  illustration  of  the  point  which  we  have 
made  here  again  and  again  that  we  must  have 
disclosure  and  verification  of  that  disclosure  in 
regard  to  the  size  of  armed  forces  so  that  we  may 
know  in  reality  what  the  facts  are. 

With  this  great  reduction  in  our  forces,  and  the 
new  vast  preponderance  of  Soviet  forces,  we  found 
ourselves  faced  with  Soviet  policies,  especially 
diplomatic,  political,  material  support  for  aggi-es- 
sion  in  Korea,  and  in  the  face  of  those  facts  we, 
of  course,  are  making  the  necessary  effort  to  re- 
store the  balance.  The  fact  that  we  are  doing 
so,  that  we  are  addressing  ourselves  to  the  problem 
of  restoring  tlie  balance  has  brought  a  sense  of 
comfort  and  of  hope  to  millions  of  people  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

]\Ir.  Chairman,  there  is  another  point  on  which 
I  think  I  must  comment.  In  his  statement  on 
Saturday,  the  distinguished  leader  of  the  Soviet 
delegation  made  a  reference  to  a  recent  statute  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951.  He  referred  to  a  provision 
in  that  act  relative  to  aid  for  those  who  succeed 
in  escaping  the  great  terror. 

The  Soviet  Government  sent  a  note  to  the 
United  States  Government  on  this  point  as  recently 
as  November  21.^  The  reply  of  my  government 
to  that  note  is  in  course  of  preparation.  Without 
waiting  for  that  reply  from  the  United  States 
Government,  the  Soviet  delegation  has  asked  that 
this  matter  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  We  shall  reply  to  the  note  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  and  we  shall  reply  in  the  ap- 
propriate body  of  the  General  Assembly  as  well. 

Turning,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  some  of  the  specific 
questions  relating  to  the  item  now  before  this 
committee,  and  pending  the  reply  which  the  three 
sponsors  of  our  resolution  will  make  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  Soviet  delegation,  I  should  like  to 
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refer  briefly  to  certain  doubts  iind  confusions  pro- 
duced in  our  minds,  at  least  by  Satin-day's  dis- 
course, in  the  ho]3e  that  further  debate  upon  this 
mattei-  may  be  clarified. 

For  example,  there  is  the  question  which  I  think 
was  characterized  or  described  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  ])roblem  of  concur- 
rent political  settlement.  He  askeil,  "^^'hy  was 
not  this  matter,  which  was  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Ache- 
son's  statement  and  in  other  statements  on  behalf 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  whj-  was  not 
that  incorporated  in  tlie  resolution  i  For  ex- 
ample, why  was  not  the  question  of  the  Korean 
war  referred  to  in  the  resolution  which  we  have 
tal)led  here?''  Well,  tlie  answer  to  tliat  is  very 
siiui)le.  It  is  because  these  so-called  preliminary 
conditions  regarding  political  settlements  have 
n.othing  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  the  Dis- 
armament Commission  by  the  Assembly,  nor  with 
its  work  on  the  pro])osed  draft  convention,  and 
those  are  the  objectives  of  our  resolution. 

It  would  be  quite  inappropriate,  in  our  opinion, 
for  the  Assembly  to  tell  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission in  effect  to  hold  its  work  until  the  in- 
ternational temperature  had  subsided  from  X  de- 
grees to  X  minus  Y.  But,  political  factors  clearly 
are  relevant  to  the  actual  im))lementation  of  any 
ilisarmament  plan,  whether  it  be  the  plan  jjroposed 
by  the  three  governments  or  any  plan  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  in  mind. 

Let  us  say,  for  example,  that  the  Disarmament 
Commission  works  very  rapidly  and  in  a  relatively 
short  time,  perhaps  in  a  matter  of  months,  it  com- 
pletes a  draft  convention  or  a  series  of  draft  con- 
ventions. If  at  that  time  the  United  Nations  is 
still  fighting  aggression  in  Korea,  no  disanna- 
ment  system  could  possibly  be  put  into  effect, 
liut,  as  Mr.  Acheson  pointed  out  to  this  commit- 
tee, perhaps  Korea  will  j)resent  no  practical  diffi- 
culty because  we  are  all  hopefid  that  the  fighting 
will  be  over  much  sooner  than  the  difficult  ques- 
tions before  the  Disarmament  Connnission  can  be 
worked  out.  So,  in  that  connection,  I  think  I 
should  make  a  further  clarification  of  something 
that  was  said  last  Saturday. 

Question  of  Prisoners  of  War 

Mr.  Vyshinsky  said  that  the  question  of  war 
prisoners  had  been  introduced  in  the  Korean 
armistice  discussions  as  a  new  preliminary  condi- 
tion, a  new  pretext,  a  new  quil)ble.  in  order  to 
thwart  the  negotiations  in  Korea.  Actuallj',  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  question  of  the  exchange  of  prison- 
ers of  war  is  item  4  on  the  agreed  agenda  accepted 
by  both  sides  in  the  armistice  discussions  on 
July  2(>.  It  has  been  right  there  on  the  agenda 
froui  the  very  outset  of  the  talks  for  an  armistice. 

The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  also 
made  a  point,  somewhat  parenthetically  jjerhaps, 
that  they  were  ready  to  settle  all  differences  and 
we  had  suggested  merely  settling  some  differences. 
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I  think  he  was  a  little  apologetic  for  making  that 
reference,  because  he  realized  it  was  not  a  sub- 
stantial point  that  we  were  not  distinguishing 
between  questions  which  we  were  unwilling  to  set- 
tle and  questions  which  we  were  willing  to  settle. 
It  has  been  our  position  consistently  that  we  de- 
sire and  are  ready  to  examine  all  existing  prob- 
lems and  to  attempt  to  reach  solutions  of  them 
in  appropriate  ways. 

I  think  also  that  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  may  have  misunderstood  one  aspect  of  the 
proposal  of  the  three  governments — again,  in  re- 
gard to  what  he  called  these  preliminary  condi- 
tions. The  text  of  the  tripartite  statement  in  para- 
graph 6  is  perfectly  clear  in  saying  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  great  political  issues  is  to  be  concur- 
rent with  the  coming  into  eifect  of  the  proposed 
disarmament  program.  As  Charles  Malik,  the 
distinguished  representative  of  Lebanon,  said  in  a 
very  eloquent  statement  to  the  committee  the  other 
day,  the  question  of  peace  is  in  the  last  analysis 
not  a  matter  of  disarmament  blueprints,  but  of 
mutual  trust.  Various  other  speakers  here  have 
emphasized  that  point. 

It  is  in  line  with  that  thought  that  we  have 
suggested  that  we  should  work  concurrently — at 
the  same  time — both  on  the  technical  aspects  of 
the  task  of  the  Disarmament  Commission  and  on 
the  broad  question  of  political  settlements.  The 
very  existence  of  a  disarmament  commission  hard 
at  work  with  the  cooperation  of  all  on  the  whole 
problem  of  disarmament  will  inevitably  contrib- 
ute to  a  reduction  of  tension.  Consider,  as  has 
been  evident  from  the  statements  of  so  many  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  the  effect  upon  the  political 
atmosphere  if  we  should  find  a  full  readiness  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  delegation  to  cooperate 
wholeheartedly  in  plans  for  achieving  the  limita- 
tion, the  regulation,  and  the  balanced  reduction 
of  all  armed  forces  and  all  armaments,  including 
the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons. 

Prohibition  of  Atomic  Weapons 

But  in  the  discu.ssion  which  we  have  had  here, 
we  have  heard  a  repetition  of  the  whole  Soviet 
position  which  I  think  was  taken  first  on  Octo- 
ber 2,  1948 — that  we  prohibit  atomic  weapons  and 
establish  international  control  simultaneously. 
Now,  this  proposal  has  been  discussed  at  great 
length  in  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  it  has  always  appeai-ed  in  those  de- 
tailed discussions  that  the  Soviet  suggestion  did 
not  really  mean  that  the  control  should  be  estab- 
lished, but  merely  that  a  plan  should  be  prepared 
simultaneously.  This  seems  to  us  in  effect  one  of 
the  stages  in  their  program  by  which  some  states 
would  be  disarmed  before  any  international  in- 
spection had  been  allowed  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  perhaps,  and  so  it  frequently  seems  to  me 
as  I  read  the  view  of  the  Soviet  delegation  on  a 
point  which  seems  to  me  quite  clear,  perhaps  tliere 
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is  some  confusion  over  the  idea  of  control.  Mr 
Vysliinsky  said  you  cannot  control  an  idea — yoi 
can  only  control  concrete  deeds  and  actions.  W( 
entirely  agree  with  that.  But,  what  I  think  he 
overlooks  is  the  fact  that  a  paper  prohibition  is 
only  an  idea  and  remains  such  until  there  is  in 
operation  an  international  system  for  control  oi 
the  facts  of  production,  the  facts  of  accumulation 
of  fissionable  material  from  which  atom  bombs  are 
made.  Only  then  is  prohibition  clothed  with  real- 
ity. Then  the  prohibition  can  be  really  controlled. 
I  wonder  what  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
would  think  if  a  government  made  the  followinji 
proposal : 

We  have  6  million  men,  they  say,  under  arms 
now — so  many  tanks,  airplanes,  and  atom  bombs. 
We  promise  to  use  all  these  only  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. In  exchange  for  that  promise,  you  give  us 
your  confidence,  stop  looking  to  your  defenses,  and 
then  tension  will  vanish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  memory  would  influence  the  re- 
action to  such  a  suggestion.  Many  would  remem- 
ber the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact  whereby  states  re- 
nounced war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy. 
It  was  a  statement  of  a  great  ideal,  but  the  Nazis 
and  the  Japanese  imperialists  went  to  war. 

If  they  reviewed  their  national  histories,  would 
the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  say — if 
they  could  speak — would  they  say,  if  a  great  mili- 
tary 2)ower  gives  you  assurance  you  can  feel  per- 
fectly safe? 

Would  the  Belgian  peojjle,  who  remember  the 
solemn  treaties  in  force  in  1914,  give  us  this  advice  ? 

Would  the  American  people  with  their  memory 
of  Pearl  Harbor — would  the  Kussian  people  with 
their  memory  of  June  22, 1941  ? 

The  Soviet  proposal  as  now  laid  before  us  pro- 
vides that  the  atomic  bomb  should  be  jirohibited 
and  the  use  of  already  manufactured  atomic  bombs 
should  be  exclusively  for  civilian  purposes.  Our 
proposal  is  that  the  atomic  bomb  should  not  only 
be  prohibited  but  that  existing  bombs  should  be 
gotten  rid  of.  That  is  what  we  mean  when  we 
say  we  should  eliminate,  whether  one  speaks  in 
general  terms  of  the  atomic  bomb,  or  whether  one 
speaks  more  scientifically  and  accurately  of  the 
supply  of  fissionable  material,  which  is  the  real 
point. 

The  United  Nations  plan,  which  the  United 
States  supjDorts,  in  effect,  says  that  no  govern- 
ment— I  repeat,  no  government — should  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  possession  of  this  dangerous 
weapon.  Fissionable  materials  under  interna- 
tional control  should  be  used  only  for  peaceful 
l)urposes.  The  Soviet  proposal,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
i^  that  national  governments  should  be  left  in  pos- 
session of  this  weapon  and  that  other  governments 
slu)uld  merely  rely  on  their  promise  not  to  use  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  clear  even  from 
our  preliminary  examination  of  the  Soviet  amend- 
ments to  the  tripartite  resolution,  that  the  Soviet 
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Text  of  Resolution  Establishing 
Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  > 


U.N.  doc.  A/C.  1/675 
Adopted  Nov.  30,  1951 

The  Political  and  Security  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly, 

Noting  the  draft  resolution  .submitted  b.v  the  dele- 
gations of  France,  United  Kingdom  and  United  States 
on  "Regulation,  limitation  and  balanced  reduction  of 
all  armed  forces  and  armaments,"  (document  A/C. 
1/667  dated  1!)  Movember  19.51 ) , 

Noting  the  aniendnients  to  the  aforementioned  draft 
resohition  iiniposcd  b.v  the  delegation  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Siicialist  Republics,  (document  A/C.  1/66S 
dated  24  November  1951), 

Noting  the  universal  desire  for  peace,  for  the  regula- 
tion, limitation  anil  balanced  reduction  of  all  armed 
forces  and  all  armaments  and  for  the  abolition  of 
atomic  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Noting  with  concern  the  divergence  of  views  as  to 
the  best  procedure  for  attaining  this  objective. 

Recognizing  that  no  agreement  on  regulation,  limi- 
tation and  reduction  of  arms  and  armed  forces  is 
possible  without  the  fullest  co-operation  and  support 
of  France,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States, 

Resolves  to  establish  a  subcommittee  consisting  of: 
(one)  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  as  chair- 
man, and  (two)  the  representatives  of  France,  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  and 


the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  formulating  pro- 
posals which  it  could  agree  to  recommend  to  the  First 
Committee. 

In  its  work  the  subcommittee  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration the  draft  resolution  submitted  by  the  dele- 
gations of  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Uidted 
States,  the  amendments  to  that  draft  resolution  pro- 
posed by  the  delegation  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  an<l  the  debates  in  the  First  0<immittee  on 
the  items  under  discussion  as  well  as  an.v  new  pro- 
posals made  by  any  of  its  members  during  the  course 
of  its  deliberations. 

Direets  the  .subcommittee  to  make  a  report  to  the 
First  Committee  by  Id  l)eceml)er  1951, 

Resolves  to  suspend  (liscnssi<m  on  items  10  and  66 
I  atomic  energy  and  the  tripartite  arms  proposal]  of 
the  agenda  until  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  is 
received. 

Urges  upon  all  concerned  to  give  their  fullest  co-op- 
eration and  support  to  the  subcommittee  so  that 
through  the  reduction  and  limitation  of  armaments 
and  the  abolition  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
the  fear  of  war  may  be  dispelled,  and  the  hope  of 
providing  a  better  life  for  the  average  man  may  be 
restored  to  anxious  liuniauity, 

Reque.sts  the  Secretary-General  to  furnish  .such  ex- 
I)ert  staff  and  facilities  as  the  subcommittee  may  find 
necessary  for  carrying  out  its  task. 


>iea  is  that  the  work  must  proceed  by  stages.  The 
:quenc'e  of  events  and  the  intenehttionship  of 
reposed  bodies  is  by  no  means  clear  to  me.  For 
sample,  under  their  plan,  as  I  understand  it,  we 
light  adopt  a  declaration  against  the  use  of  the 
tomic  bomb — say  by  December  1  of  this  year — 
nd  along  in  May  or  June  of  next  year  we  would 
ave  a  conference  of  all  states  to  meet  and  resume 
iscussions  presumably  on  the  basis  of  a  new  draft 
f  how  to  set  up  control  machinery.  After  dis- 
ussion  of  that  in  this  conference  of  all  states, 
.hicli  inevitably  takes  a  certain  amount  of  time 
nd  then  the  inevitable  long  process  of  ratification 
I'illi  which  we  are  all  familiar,  we  would  all  wait 
further  period  to  put  the  plans  into  eti'ect. 

'  Tlie  resolution,  as  adopted  unanimously  by  Committee 
on  .\'ov.  30,  incorporates  the  principal  proposals  of  the 
raft  resolution  introduced  in  Committee  I  by  Iraq, 
'akistan,  and  Syria  on  Nov.  L'»i  (U.N.  doc.  A/C.  1/670), 
nth  amendments  proposed  by  Norway  and  Lebanon. 

Dr.  Louis  I'adilla  Nervo  of  Mexico,  President  of  the 
ixth  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  will  act  as  chair- 
aan  of  the  suliconimittee  which  will  liefrin  its  discussions 
n  Decemlier  .S  at  Paris.  Members  of  the  subconnnittee 
vill  include  Ambassador  Philip  C.  Jessui?  for  the  United 
states,  Selwyn  Lloyd  for  the  United  Kingdom,  .lules  Moch 
or  France,  and  Andrei  Y.  Vyshinsky  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  conferees  agreed  that  each  of  the  representatives 
ihould  have  four  advisers  and  that  four  members  of  the 
J.N.  Secretariat  should  assist  Dr.  Nervo.  David  Wain- 
louse,  member  of  the  I'.S.  delegation  to  the  General  As- 
iembly,  will  lie  Amiiassador  Jessup's  principal  adviser. 
V  preliminary  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  on 
Decemlier  1  at  which  technical  arrangements  for  the  talks 
vere  agreed  upon. 


But,  wluit  happens  meanwhile?  Suppose  a 
United  Nations  member  gives  its  atomic  material 
to  a  government  which  does  not  recognize  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  Nations — which  is  not  bound 
by  the  ban.  until  it  ratifies  the  convention  to 
be  drafted  next  summer  or  fall.  Suppose  other 
states  do  observe  the  ban.  Does  that  j^rovide  the 
confidence  and  security  upon  whicli  peace  must 
rest  ? 

We  shall  study  these  proposals  further  and  with 
great  care.  As  I  have  said  and  as  M.  Moch  said 
this  morning,  we  will  discuss  them  in  detail  as 
ap])ropriate. 

There  are  certain  points  which  I  think  we  can 
point  to  with  satisfaction  though  tliey  seem  rather 
minor  in  terms  of  the  total  problem.  The  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  Indonesia,  in  com- 
ments on  this  question  the  other  day,  saw  a  num- 
ber of  points  which  seemed  to  him  encouraging.  I 
should  like  to  mention  three  on  which  we  welcome 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  l^nion  seems  to  be  in  agree- 
ment with  the  tripartite  proposal. 

There  is,  for  exami)le.  the  question  which  has 
been  discussed  here  a  number  of  times,  the  nature 
of  nuichinery — whether  one  conunission  or  two. 
While  it  is  not  wholly  clear  to  me.  I  understand 
that  the  Soviet  proposal  is  that  there  should  be 
one  conmiission,  and  the  dilference  on  that  is,  at 
the  present  time,  merely  which  name  is  to  be  given 
to  this  single  commission. 

Tlien  I  note  that  for  the  first  time.  1  believe, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  ajrreed  to  the  kind  of  defini- 
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tioii  of  armed  forces  which  is  suggested  in  the 
tripartite  proposal — namely,  that  it  must  include 
not  only  the  armed  forces  in  the  regular  army, 
but  also  paramilitary  forces  and  security  and 
police  forces.     That  is  an  important  point. 

Then,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  common  ground 
that  at  some  point  in  the  progress  of  this  work 
on  disarmament  it  is  necessary  to  submit  the  plan 
to  a  general  international  conference  which  would 
include  states  not  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
as  well  as  members. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said,  when  one  looks 
at  the  fundamentals  and  the  differences  which 
have  separated  the  Soviet  views  from  those  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  pre- 
vious discussions  of  these  questions,  these  points 
do  not  loom  vei-y  large.  But,  we  are  ready  to  pay 
our  tribute  to  the  fact  that  there  are  at  least  these 
points  on  which  there  seems  to  be  an  approach  of 
the  two  views.  I  am  sorry  that  there  are  not  more 
and  that  they  are  not  more  substantive.     As  we 


waited  for  the  statement  by  the  delegation  of  the 
Soviet  Union  during  the  course  of  last  week,  we 
had  hoped  that  more  material  points  would 
emerge.  Actually,  it  seems  to  us  that  on  most  * 
of  the  main  points  there  is  merely  a  reiteration 
of  many  of  the  old  Soviet  proposals  which  have 
often  been  explored  and  as  often  rejected  by  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  United  Nations  Cora- 
mission.  This  is  indeed  disappointing,  but  we 
shall  continue  to  study,  and,  on  our  part,  continue 
to  explain  and  to  clarify  as  may  be  desired.  Many 
thoughts  have  been  expressed  already  by  speakers 
in  the  general  debate  in  this  committee.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  other  ideas  will  be  put  forward,  and 
I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  three  sponsors  of 
the  tripai'tite  proposal  in  saying  that  all  of  these 
will  be  given  the  most  careful  consideration  in 
the  hope  that  progress  can  be  made  along  that 
common  road  to  which  Secretai"y  Acheson  called 
attention  one  week  ago. 


U.N.  Approves  Continuation  of  Mediatory  Efforts 
In  India-Pakistan  Dispute 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  ERNEST  A. 
GROSS,  DEPUTY  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE 
TO  THE  U.N.' 

Looking  back  to  the  last  meeting  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  on  this  subject,  the  India-Pakistan 
question,  I  think  of  it  as  a  memorable  one.  It 
was  memorable  for  the  eloquence  and  wisdom  with 
which  the  U.  N.  representative  put  his  report  be- 
fore us.  It  was  memorable  because  his  own  pres- 
ence in  this  case  is  in  itself  a  fact  of  positive 
importance.  The  statement  of  Dr.  Graham 
demonstrates  that  he  has  approached  his  task  with 
an  open  mind  and  only  one  desire;  to  be  of  the 
utmost  service  to  the  Security  Council  whose  in- 
sistent wish  it  is  to  see  this  question  settled 
promptly  and  with  justice.  Dr.  Graham  has 
stated  his  belief  that  both  parties  now  realize  the 
vital  importance  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  this 
issue." 

However,  both  his  report  and  his  statement 
to  the  Security  Council  show  his  awareness  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  before  he  will 
have  succeeded  in  assisting  the  parties  to  effect 
the  demilitarization  of  the  State  of  Jammu  and 

'  Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Nov.  10,  and  released 
to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same 
date. 

-For  excerpts  from  the  report  submitted  by  Frank  P. 
Graham,  U.N.  representative  for  India  and  Pakistan,  see 
BTTLLErriN  of  Nov.  5,  p.  738. 
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Kashmir  in  conformity  with  their  previous 
undertakings. 

Such  a  result,  which,  as  he  put  it,  would  give 
a  lift  to  the  spirits  of  people  anywhere  strug- 
gling to  be  free,  is  a  possibility  which,  he  tells  us, 
is  not  to  be  excluded,  although  he  does  not  un- 
dere.stimate  the  difficulties  of  arriving  at  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  either  the 
Governments  of  India  or  of  Pakistan  underesti- 
mate the  apprehensions  with  which  all  friends 
of  the  people  of  the  Asian  subcontinent  view  the 
protracted  continuance  of  this  dispute.  There 
is  but  one  thought  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  at  heart  the  interests  of  these  two  great 
j)eoples;  the  removal  of  this  inflammatory  and 
dangerous  source  of  friction  on  the  basis  which 
has  been  agreed  to  by  the  parties. 

Another  positive  fact  in  this  case  is  its  present 
posture  in  that  the  leaders  of  India  and  Palri- 
stan  have  made  judicious  and  restrained  state- 
ments in  discussing  with  the  U.N.  representative 
the  issues  on  which  agreement  has  not  yet  been 
reached. 

As  the  result  of  Dr.  Graham's  Avork  during  the 
past  3I/2  months,  he  has  suggested  that  a  renewed 
effort  be  made  to  proceed  with  the  plan  of  de- 
militarization and  that  a  U.N.  representative,  and 
he  modestly  does  not  mention  himself,  continue 
these  efforts  and  report  to  the  Security  Council 
within  G  weeks. 

In  short,  he  asks  for  a  little  more  time.     The 
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Tiiited  States  is  hopeful  that  the  other  members 
)f  tlie  Security  Council  and  the  parties  will  agree 
liat  we  are  fortunate  to  luive  the  skill  and  the 
"aith  of  Dr.  Graham,  and  that  we  should  jiave  the 
vay  for  him  to  continue  his  efforts  along  the  lines 
le  has  suggested  in  his  report.  That  is  what  the 
Ira  ft  resolution  is  designed  to  do- — to  give  him  tiie 
upport,  the  encouragement,  and  the  time. 

.Aly  Govermnent  feels  that  the  proposals  for  de- 
nilitarization  set  out  by  Dr.  Graham  form  a  solid 
);isis  ujion  which  tlie  ])arties  can  reach  an  agree- 
iK'iit.  The  resolution  itself  does  not,  of  course, 
leal  with  the  details  of  the  proposals  themselves. 
It  does  endorse  the  principles  imderlying  the 
iinposals  and  the  basis  for  a  program  which 
liiy  reflect.  It  is  a  hopeful  fact  that  the  pai-ties 
hiring  the  course  of  the  discussions  with  Dr. 
riraliam  have  reaffirmed  their  determination 
not  to  resoit  to  force  and  to  adhere  to  peacefid 
pnu'cdures,  their  will  to  observe  the  cease-Hre 
igreement,  and  their  acceptance  of  the  principle 
iof  accession  of  the  State  by  a  free  and  impartial 
plebiscite  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. These  facts,  I  think,  the  draft  resolution 
appropriately  notes  with  ai)proval  in  paragraph  3. 

The  apprehensions  of  the  world  concerning  the 
present  situation  on  the  subcontinent,  to  which  I 
lliave  referred,  underline  the  decisive  importance 
'of  effecting  demilitarization.  The  gap  between 
agreement  to  demilitarize  and  actual  aeeompUnlt- 
' menf  of  demilitarization  is  the  long  gap  between 
promise  and  performance — between  success  and 
failure. 

The  Security  Council  has  expressed  repeatedly 
concern  at  the  convening  of  a  constituent  assembly 
which  might  purport  to  decide  the  question  of  ac- 
cession by  some  means  other  than  a  free  and  im- 
partial plebiscite  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  confess  that  my  Government  is 
troubled  at  the  press  reports,  if  they  are  correct, 
of  Sheikh  Abdullah's  address  to  the  recently  con- 
vened Constituent  Assembly  in  which  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  made  the  point  that  this  Assembly 
has  sovereign  status  and  that  its  decision  has  "the 
irrevocable  force  of  law." 

The  distinguished  representative  of  India  stated 
to  the  Security  Council  on  March  1,  1951,  that  so 
far  as  the  Government  of  India  is  concerned,  the 
Constituent  Assembly  is  not  intended  to  prejudice 
the  issues  before  the  Security  Council  or  to  come 
in  its  way.  He  went  on  to  say  on  March  29  that 
any  opinion  which  the  Constituent  Assembly  ex- 
presses will  not  bind  the  Government  of  India  or 
prejudice  the  position  of  the  Council.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council  heard  these  assurances 
I'epeated  at  its  548th  meeting  on  May  29  of  this 
year.  I  recall  that  it  was  during  that  same  meet- 
ing that  I  had  occasion  to  express  the  concern  of 
the  U.S.  Government  at  an  earlier  statement  of 
Sheikh  Abdullah  that  the  Constituent  Assembly 
would  purport  to  make  a  definitive  decision  on  the 
question  of  accession.     These  facts  lead  me  to  re- 


TEXT  OF  U.S.-U.K.  JOINT  RESOLUTION  ON 
KASHMIR 


U.N.  doc.  S/23!t() 
Adopted  Nov.    10.   11).")1 

The  Security  Council 

IIavin(!  itKcr.lvKi)  .\Ni)  NOTED  tile  i-epdrt  <if  Dr.  Fraiilc  1'. 
Graliain,  I'nited  Xntion.s  Itepre.senlative  for  India  and 
Pakistan,  on  his  mission  initiated  b.v  the  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution  of  30  Mareh  VXA.  and  havin;;  lieard  Dr. 
Graham's  address  to  tlie  Council  on  IS  October; 

Noting  with  approval  the  basis  for  the  program  of 
demilitarization  which  could  be  carried  out  in  ccmformity 
with  previous  undertakings  of  the  parties,  put  forward  by 
the  United  Nations  Itepresentative  in  bis  communication 
of  7  September  llt.")l  to  the  I'rime  Ministers  of  India  and 
Pakistan, 

1.  Nolc.1  with  cratification  the  declared  agreement  of 
the  two  jiartie.s  to  tho.se  parts  of  Dr.  (Jraliam's  iirojiosals 
which  reathrm  their  determination  to  work  for  a  iicaceful 
settlement,  their  will  to  observe  the  cea.sefire  airreement 
and  their  acceiitance  of  the  principle  that  accession  of 
the  State  of  .lammu  atid  Kashmir  should  be  determined 
by  a  free  and  impartial  plebiscite  under  auspiee.s  of  the 
I'nited  Nations; 

2.  InntnictK  the  United  Nations  Representative  to  con- 
tinue his  eti'orts  to  obtain  agreement  of  the  parties  on  a 
plan  for  effecting  the  demilitarization  of  the  State  Of 
Jaiumu  and  Kashmir ; 

3.  Calls  upon  the  parties  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
Nations  Uepre.seutative  to  the  fullest  degree  in  his  efforts 
to  resolve  the  outstanding  points  of  difference  between 
them  ; 

4.  Insfnwts  the  United  Nations  Representative  to  report 
to  the  Security  Council  on  his  eflforts.  together  with  his 
views  concerning  problems  confided  to  him,  not  later  than 
six  weeks  after  this  resolution  comes  into  effect. 


state  what  I  have  twice  before  observed  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  most  recently  on  May  29,  1951 ; 
that  any  attempt  to  decide  the  issue  without  con- 
sent of  both  parties  would  leave  only  a  constant 
and  explosive  irritant  in  the  relations  between 
these  two  governments,  an  irritant  whicli  might 
well  prevent  the  bringing  about  of  peace  and  se- 
curity in  South  Asia.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
reassuring  that  Prime  Minister  Nehru  has  recently 
been  quoted  as  stating  that  India  stands  by  its 
commitments  to  the  Security  Council  and  as  feel- 
ing that  the  U.N.  representative  has  gone  a  long 
way  toward  success.  The  draft  resolution  cor- 
rectly restates  what  has  always  been  the  view  of 
the  Security  Council,  that  the  accession  of  the  State 
of  Jaminu  and  Kashmir  should  be  determined  by 
a  free  and  impartial  plebiscite  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  in  our  view  the  Security  Council  would  have 
no  choice  but  to  regard  any  attem])ts  by  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  to  settle  the  matter  it.self  as 
null  and  ineffectual. 

The  ijeoples  of  India  and  Pakistan  have,  to- 
gether with  the  ])eoples  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
suffered  a  tragic  event  which  deprived  the  world 
of  a  great  leader  and  wise  statesman.  Often  in 
history  the  martyrdom  of  an  individual  sharpens 
the  realization  of  the  gravity  of  problems  and  thus 
draws  people  closer  together.  The  President  of 
the  Unitecl  States,  in  a  message  to  the  Pakistani 
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Government,  said  that  the  memory  of  Liaquat  Ali 
Khan  will  long  remain  a  guide  and  inspiration  to 
the  Government  and  people  of  Pakistan. 

We  are  all  fortunate  that  the  policies  and  prin- 
ciples for  which  Liaquat  stood  are  now  in  the  dis- 
tinguished custody  of  the  new  Prime  Minister, 
Khwaja  Nazimuddin.  As  the  Prime  Minister  of 
India  stated  on  October  17 :  "All  of  us  should  now 
approach  the  large  question  of  Indo-Pakistan  re- 
lations in  a  new  way  and  try  to  hush  the  voices  of 
controversy  and  dispute,  and  also  try  to  find  some 
way  or  path  consistent  with  our  self-respect  and 
honor  to  establish  real  peace  between  India  and 
Pakistan." 

My  Government  accepts  the  sober  optimism  of 
the  U.N.  representative.  It  entirely  agrees  with 
his  view  that  the  settlement  of  this  issue  could  have 
the  most  far-reaching  results  for  the  peoples  of 
India  and  Pakistan  as  well  as  for  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  In  co-sponsoring  with  the  United 
Kingdom  the  draft  resolution  before  us,  we  sug- 
gest to  the  Security  Council  a  simple  and  direct 
means  of  giving  the  U.N.  representative  a  further 
opportunity  to  continue  the  practice  of  his  art,  be- 
cause mediation  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  arts 
and  m  my  own  country  Dr.  Graham  is  known  as 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  practitioners.  I 
recommend  the  draft  resolution  to  the  parties  and 
to  the  Security  Council. 


Italy  Sends  Field  Hospital  to  Korea 

On  November  16  the  U.N.  Department  of  Public 
Information  announced  that  Italy's  name  was 
added  on  November  9  to  the  list  of  countries  sup- 
porting U.N.  action  in  Korea  as  a  contingent  of 
Italian  medical  personnel  landed  at  a  South 
Korean  port.  Sixty-seven  members  of  an  Ital- 
ian Red  Cross  field  hospital  were  welcomed  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Syno-h- 
man  Rliee,  members  of  the  U.N.  Commission  for 
the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  and 
of  the  U.N.  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  and 
senior  military  officers. 

The  field  hospital— a  nonmilitary  unit— will 
serve  civilian  and  military  patients  alike.  It 
will  function  within  the  Eighth  Army's  U.N. 
Civil  Assistance  Command,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Eighth  Army's  chief  surgeon. 

The  hospital  will  be  tentatively  located  near  a 
major  South  Korean  city,  where  its  120  beds  will 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  present 
medical  facilities  available  to  Korean  civilians. 

"All  my  people  are  volunteers,"  declared  Capt. 
Luigi  Caio,  the  hospital's  commanding  officer  and 
chief  surgeon.  "Most  of  them  are  military  med- 
ical personnel  with  wide  experience  in  the  type 
of  situation  we  expect  to  face  here." 
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Captain  Caio  said  that  members  of  the  hospita 
unit  had  served  in  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  and  Africa 
apart  from  iJarticipation  in  the  alleviation  of  dis 
ease  and  suffering  in  postwar  Italy. 

Nine  doctors  in  the  unit  include  two  suro-eon' 
and  specialists  in  the  fields  of  tuberculosis,  pedi 
atrics,  orthopedics,  radiology,  and  general  medi 
cine.  The  complement  of  nurses  include  six  fe- 
male-nursing sisters.  The  hospital  is  completelj 
equipped  medically  and  surgically. 


IMC  Announces  increase 

Of  Molybdenum  Availabilities 

The    International   Materials    Conference    an- 
nounced on  December  2  that  the  Tungsten-Molyb- 
denum   Committee    increased    the    availabilities 
of  molybdenum   ores   and  concentrates    for  the  i 
fourth  quarter  by  170  metric  tons.    Previous  esti- 
mates for  the  quarter,  the  figure  upon  which  the 
fourth    quarter    1951    allocations    were    made, 
amounted  to  4,720  metric  tons  of  ores  and  con- 
centrates;   primary    products   amounted    to   215 
metric  tons.    This  sizeable  increase  which  has  now  i 
become  available  for  distribution  is  a  welcome  ' 
windfall  for  the  countries  of  the  free  world  whose   ' 
dependence  upon  this  metal  is  critical. 

The  Committee  has  decided  to  distribute  this 
additional  170  metric  tons  metal  content  of 
molybdenum  ores  and  concentrates,  together  with 
the  reserve  of  2  metric  tons  in  ores  and  concen- 
trates and  2  metric  tons  in  primary  products  held 
out  from  the  main  allocation  plan  for  adjustment 
purposes,  in  the  following  way : 

Metric 

Set  aside  for  other  interested  countries,  emergency 

requirements,    etc 20 

Additional  allocation  to  consuming  countries  on  basis 
of  percentage  shares  In  fourth  quarter  plan  of 
distribution : 

France ^ 

Germany '5 

Italy '.'.'^  y.  '.'.'.'.  '.'.['.      1 

■Japan '  '      j 

Sweden .  .         3 

United  Kingdom yj 

United    States 116 

Subtotal 150 


From  the  foregoing  allocation  of  150  metric  tons 
of  ores  and  concentrates,  a  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  export  by  the  principal  producers  of 
molybdenum  primary  products  of  5  metric  tons 
metal  content  of  such  products  to  certain  other 
countries.     The  arrangement  is  as  follows : 
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Metal  to  be  exported 

1  >istribution  of 

Country 

as  primary  products 

primary    products 

ustria 

1 

ustralia    .  .  .  . 

1 

elsium 

1 

MiKiila 

2 

ranee 

1 

iiifcd 

Kinsdom  .  .  . 

1 

nited  States  .  . 

3 

Total  .  .  . 

5 

5 

The  20  tons  set  aside,  as  referred  to  above,  to- 
ether  with  the  Reserve  of  2  tons  in  ores  and  con- 
entrates  and  2  tons  in  primary  products  are  dis- 
fibuted  as  follows : 

(Metric  tons  of  nietal  content) 


Country 


rgcntina 

•elKium 

:hile 

inland 

Jew  Zealand 

lorvvay 

'urkey 

lot  yet  allocated. 

Total 


Ores  and 
concentrates 


1.5 
.25 


Primary 
products 


.  125 
8.  5 

.75 
2. 

.  125 
1. 
4. 
5.5 
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Tlie  Committee  has  also  confirmed  the  distribu- 
ion  of  the  reserves  of  tungsten  held  out  of  the 
nain  allocation  plan  for  the  fourth  quartei'. 
rhesse  reserves  amounted  to  4  tons  of  ores  and  con- 
;entrates  out  of  the  total  production  of  3,245 
netric  tons;  and  20  tons  of  primary  products  out 
)f  the  total  availabilities  of  215  metric  tons  of 
:uch  products.     These  are  now  divided  as  follows : 

(Metric  tons  of  metal  content) 


Country 


Vrni'iitina 

Jrazil 

;;iiile 

Denmark 

^Inland 

Vot  yet  allocated . 

Total 


Ores  and 
concentrates 


.2 
3.3 


Primary 
products 


1.  5 

1. 
.4 
.5 

4. 
12.6 
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Communiques  Regarding  Korea 
to  the  Security  Council 

Tiie  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand has  transmitted  comnumiques  regarding 
Korea  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions under  the  following  United  Nations  docu- 
ment numbers:  S/2373,  October  11;  S/2374,  Oc- 
tober 12;  S/2376,  October  15;  S/2377,  October  IG; 
S/2381,  October  18;  S/2382,  October  27;  S/2384, 
October  22;  S/2385,  October  25;  S/2394,  October 
18;  S/2395,  October  19;  S/2396,  October  22. 

Appointment  of  Officers 

Walter  .1.  Donnelly  as  first  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Austria,  effective  November  2S. 

Clifford  Willsou  as  director  of  technical  cooperation  for 
India  with  the  per.sonal  rank  of  Minister,  effective  Novem- 
ber Git. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  Nov.  26-30,  1951 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Assistant  for  Press  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Items  marked  (*) 
are  not  printed  in  the  Bui.lktin  ;  items  marked  (t) 
will  appear  in  a  future  issue. 


No. 

1026 

1033 

1036 

103!) 


Date 

11/15 

11/19 

11/19 

11/20 


Suijevt 
Miller  :  Latin  American  trade. 
Payment  from  Me.Nico  received. 
Prevention  of  Great  Lakes  pollution. 
Warships  to  Antarctic  needless. 


10.50*  11/26  Foreign  Service  changes. 

1051     11/26  Dulles  :  Soviet  imperialism. 

1052*  11/26  Visitors  to  U.S. 

1053     11/26  Guided  missile  tests  agreement. 

1054t  11/27  China  :  Tariff  concessions  withdrawn. 

10.55*  11/27  Visitors  to  U.S. 

10.56  11/27  Deposit  of  Japanese  ratification. 

10.57  11/27  Statements  at  ratification  ceremony. 
1058     11/2.S  Donnelly  :  Ambassador  to  Austria. 
10.59     11/28  Dulles ;  At  ratification  ceremony. 
1060     11/29  Willsou:    Director   Point   4   program 

(rewrite). 

1061*  11/29  Anniversary  of  Yugoslavia. 

10(i2t  11/29  Dulles:  Free  East  and  free  West. 

1063  11/29  Conference  on  defense  of  children. 

1064  11/30  Webb:  North  Atlantic  strength. 

1065  11/30  Bennett  to  visit  Near  East  &  Asia. 
1066t  11/.30  Walsh  :  Sports  in  new  U.S.S.R.  attack. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[November  29-December  5.  Ifiol] 


General  Assembly 

Committee  I  (Political  and  Security) — An 
amended  Iraqi-Piikistan-Syrian  resolution  estab- 
lishing a  Bijr  Four  Subcommittee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Assembly  President  Luis  Padilla 
Xervo  (Mexico)  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Political  Committee  November  30.  The  Sub- 
committee was  instructed  to  consider  the  U.S.- 
U.K.-French  disarmament  resolution  and  the 
Soviet  amendments  thereto — as  well  as  any  other 
proposals  its  members  might  make — and  to  report 
back  by  December  10. 

Prior  to  the  vote,  U.S.  delegate  Philip  C.  Jessup 
told  the  Committee  that  the  three  sponsoring  pow- 
ers would  continue  to  press  for  the  creation  of  a 
disarmament  connnission  "and  will  do  everything 
possible  to  make  its  work  fruitful."  Earlier,  five 
more  nations  came  out  in  support  of  the  tripartite 
resolution,  as  tlie  Connnittee  completed  general 
debate  on  the  two  disarmament  items. 

The  Subcommittee  has  held  a  series  of  closed 
meetings,  at  which — it  was  announced — top  level 
representatives  of  the  four  powers  (Philip  C.  Jes- 
sup in  the  case  of  the  U.S.)  discussed  the  tripartite 
resolution  and  Soviet  amendments  paragraph  by 
paragrapl)  in  an  attempt  to  clarify  their  respective 
j)ositions  and  to  assess  the  areas  of  agi-eement  and 
disagreement.  However,  there  has  been  no  indi- 
cation that  the  group  has  made  real  progress  to- 
ward the  resolution  of  fundamental  differences. 

Meanwhile,  the  main  Connnittee  turned  its  at- 
tention to  the  report  of  the  Collective  Measure-.s 
Committee  (Cue).  A  C(>ni])rehensive  proposal, 
designed  to  carry  forwiird  tlie  momentum  of  last 
year's  uniting-for-peace  resolution  to  make  all 
States  increasingly  aware  of  their  responsibility 
to  participate  in  collective  security,  was  introduced 
December  ;5  by  C>rc  Cliairman  Joao  Curios  Muniz 
(Brazil)  on  belialf  of  his  own  country  and  10 
other  members  of  the  14-man  group,  including  the 
United  States. 

The  11-power  text,  wliich  was  based  on  the  re- 
port of  the  Cmc  and  gave  approval  to  its  conclu- 
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sions,  contained  a  series  of  recommendations  to  I 
U.N.  Members,  as  well  as  reconnnendations  di- 
rected specifically  to  noinnembers  and  to  Members  ; 
which  are  parties  to  regional  arrangements.  It  I 
also  instructed  the  Cmc  to  continue  its  studies  | 
for  another  year  and  report  to  the  7th  session 
of  the  Assembly. 

Ad  Hoc  Political  Corrumittee — Consideration  of 
the  U.S.-U.K.-French  proposal  for  a  U.N.  Com- 
mission to  determine  whether  conditions  exist  for 
free  all-German  elections   was  initiated  by  the 
Committee  December  4,  with  the  submis.sion  by  i 
Selwyn  Lloyd    (U.K.)    of  a  3-power  resolution  i 
calling  for  the  appointment  of  an  impai'tial  five- 
member  body  to  carry  out  a  sinuiltaneous  investi- 
gation in  the  Federal  Republic,  in  Berlin  and  in 
the  Soviet  zone.     The  proposed  commission  would  I 
be  instructed  to  investigate  such  matters  as  the 
degree  of  freedom  enjoyed  by  individuals  and 
political  parties  and  tlie  activities  of  the  police  I 
and  judiciary.     It  would  submit  its  findings  to  the  | 
Secretary-General  for  consideration  of  the  four  I 
occupying  powers  and  for  information  of  other  | 
U.N.  Members.  i 

Later  the  same  day,  the  (^ommittee  approved  M 
50-0  (Soviet  bloc,  Israel)-1  (Burma)  a  Pakistani 
motion  to  invite  official  representatives  of  the 
Westei-n  and  Eastern  zones  and  of  the  sectors  of 
Berlin  to  make  a  statement  before  the  Committee 
on  the  item.  So  far,  about  six  speakers  liave  taken 
part  in  a  general  discussion  of  the  item. 

In  his  opening  statement.  U.S.  Representative 
John  Sherman  Cooper  stressed  that  free  elections 
were  the  ''basic  prerequisite  for  the  unification  of 
Germany."  He  also  pointed  out  tlial  "tliere  can  " 
be  no  free  elections  unless  certain  conditions  of 
freedom  exist."     He  concluded  by  stating: 

It  i.s  the  Ix'lief  of  my  country     .     .     .     that  a  helples.s  i 
and  (lefen.seless  Germany  would  not  Ions  remain  free  and' 
iiidi'pendent,  and  it  is  for  this  purixise     .     .     .     that  these 
steps  are  lieins  talven    (liy  the  U.S.,  U.K..  and  Krancet 
They   are   supported   l)y   tlie   Government   of   West   Ger 
many     .     .     .     by  tlie  people  of  West  Germany.     We  h.ivi 
confidence   they    would    be    sui)p<irted    by    the   iieojile  i<\ 
Knst  Germany  if  they  could  express  their  views.     If  tlu 
Soviet    representative    thinks    otherwise    I    sugjjest    th^    t 
best  way  to  demonstrate  the  tnilh  of  his  oi>itiion  would  1" 
to  take  this  first  step  towards  the  hoJdinu'  of  free  elections 
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Earlier,  the  Committee  completed  action  on  the 
fugoslav  complaint  against  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its 
;astern  European  satellites  with  the  adoption  50-5 
Soviet  block) -2  (Iran,  Afghanistan)  of  a  Yiigo- 
.lav  resolution  calling  on  the  governments  con- 
cerned to  (1)  conduct  their  relations  in  accordance 
vith  the  Charter;  (2)  conform  to  customary  rules 
md  practices  in  diplomatic  intercourse;  and  (3) 
lettle  frontier  disputes  by  mixed  commissions  or 
)ther  peaceful  means. 

Speaking  in  support  of  the  resolution,  Mr. 
Ilooper  reviewed  the  Yugoslav  charges  against  the 
)ackground  of  the  "general  pattern  of  conduct  of 
he  Cominform  regimes"  and  presented  additional 
•vidence  in  support  of  some  of  them.  He  then 
idded : 

When  all  of  these  demonstrations  of  hostility  are 
irought  together,  combined  and  focused  on  a  single 
ountry,  they  are  clearly  aggressive  pressure.  .  .  They 
un  directly  counter  to  Charter  principles.  .  .  It  is  the 
ight  and  duty  of  the  Assembly  to  consider  these 
harges.     .     . 

.  Gomimittee  II  (Economic  and  Financial) — The 
Committee  December  1  concluded  its  general  dis- 
•ussiou  of  economic  development  and  connnenced 
examination  of  technical  assistance.  Debate  so 
'ar  has  centered  on  a  U.S.  resolution  setting  up 
nachinery  for  the  collection  of  contributions  to 
he  $20,000,000  1952  program.  The  resolution  also 
;tresses  the  necessity  of  coordination  between 
echnical    assistance    and    integrated    plans    for 

'  genomic  development,  as  well  as  between  the 
igencies  furnishing  technical  and  financial  assist- 
mce. 

In  introducing  the  resolution,  U.S.  delegate 
Vlichael  Mansfield  said,  in  part : 

The  excellent  results  already  achieved  in  the  short  life 
>f  the  program  testify  to  the  greater  accomplishments 
vhich  we  may  expect  in  the  future.  .  .  The  United 
Hates  looks  forward  to  the  rapid  development  and  exten- 
k  :ion  of  the  program.  .  .  during  1952,  and  we  will  con- 
ribute  to  its  supp<irt. 

Earlier,  Congressman  Mansfield  replied  in  detail 
;o  Soviet  charges  of  U.S.  exploitation  of  under- 
ieveloped  countries.  He  termed  "utter  nonsense" 
Cominform  allegations  that  the  United  States  had 
ilterior  motives  in  giving  technical  assistance  out- 
dde  the  United  Nations,  observing  "All  our  actions 
nider  the  Point  Four  Program  are  carried  out  in 
;he  full  glare  of  publicity." 

'  Committee  III  (Social,  Humamtarian  and  Cul- 
tural)— On  November  29  the  Connnittee  approved 
in  amended  Greek  resolution  urging  the  Economic 
xnd  Social  Council  to  take  specified  measures  to 
issist  governments  in  increasing  available  housing 
facilities  for  people  in  the  lowest  income  groups. 
The  vote  was  37-0-11,  with  the  United  States  ab- 
staining because  of  objections  to  some  of  the 
imendments  incorporated. 

\  General  discussion  of  the  Human  Rights  Coven- 
ant, including  the  problem  of  implementation  and 


the  question  of  the  inclusion  of  economic  and 
social  rights,  began  December  4,  with  statements 
by  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  four  other  members.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  outlined  the  United  States  position  in 
favor  of  two  separate  covenants,  one  containing 
political  and  civil  rights,  the  other,  economic  and 
social  rights.  She  also  underscored  the  impor- 
tance of  United  Nations  action  on  lumiaii  rights 
at  this  time,  when  "systematic  and  deliberate  de- 
nials of  human  rights"  in  certain  areas  of  the 
world  have  become  "so  widespread  that  they  have 
almost  been  taken  for  granted." 

Joint  Committee  II  and  III — The  Joint  Com- 
mittee December  3  imanimously  approved  an 
agreement  with  the  World  Melcoidiogical  Organi- 
zation, under  which  the  United  Nations  would 
recognize  it  as  a  specialized  agency.  The  follow- 
ing day,  the  Committee  completed  a  brief  general 
discussion  of  questions  of  coordination  and  rela- 
tions with  specialized  agencies. 

Committee  IV  (Trvxteef<hip) — During  the 
period  November  28  to  Deceml)er  3  the  Committee 
approved  a  series  of  resolutions  arising  out  of  the 
report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Information 
Transmitted  under  article  73e  of  the  Charter — 
the  title  of  which  has  now  been  shortened  to  Com- 
mittee on  Information  on  Non-Self-Governing 
Territories.  The  revised  Standard  Form  (for  the 
transmission  of  information)  was  approved,  along 
with  the  Special  Committee's  report  on  economic 
conditions.  An  8-member  subcommittee  (includ- 
ing the  U.S.)  was  set  up  to  examine  further  into 
tJie  complicated  question  of  "factors  which  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  determining  whether  a 
territory  has  become  self-governing." 

Committee  V  (Adminhtrative  and  Budg- 
ctai-y) — The  Committee,  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
five-meeting  discussion  of  the  policies,  functions, 
organization,  etc.  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Information,  approved  31-20-3  (U.S.)  November 
30  a  revised  Syrian  resolution  setting  up  an  11- 
member  subcommittee  to  review  the  work  of  the 
Department  and  make  recommendations  designed 
to  guide  the  Secretary-General  in  framing  the  1953 
budget  estimates.  Approval  on  first  reading  was 
given  to  a  number  of  1952  budget  sections  (includ- 
ing those  dealing  with  the  United  Nations'  public 
iutornuition  activities)  at  the  (reduced)  level 
recommended  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministrative and  Budgetary  Mattel's. 

Committee  VI  (Legal) — The  Committee  com- 
pleted action  December  4  on  the  United  Kingdom 
iteni  concerning  the  Assembly's  "Methods  and 
Procedures  for  Dealing  with  Legal  and  Drafting 
Questions,"  approving  46  (U.S.)-6-3  an  amended 
Netherlands  resolution  referring  the  question  for 
further  consideration  to  a  15-member  committee, 
which  will  report  to  the  next  Assembly  session. 
This  action  followed  a  week-long  exchange  of 
views,  during  which  a  number  of  resolutions  and 
amendments  dealing  with  the  substance  of  the 
matter  were  submitted. 
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December  10,  1951 

Aid  to  Foreign  Countries 

EGA:   Korean  aid,  summary  of 

Marshall  Plan  help  to  Europe  sunmiarized 
(McCloy) 

American  Republics 

Argentina,  Chile,  and  U.K.  agree  to  avoid  send- 
ing warships  to  Antarctica 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC :  Agreement  made  with 
U.S.  on  guided  missile  tests 

LATIN  AMERICA:  Dependence  on  foreign  trade 
(Miller)        

MEXICO:  Pays  property  claims  Installment  to 
U.S 

Arms  and  Armed  Forces 

U.S.-Dominican  Republic  agreement  on  guided 
missiles 

Asia 

INDIA:  WlUson  appointed  director  of  technical 

cooperation 

JAPAN:   Deposits  instrument  of  ratification  of 

peace   treaty   

KOREA: 

Background  of  conflict   (Emmons,  3d)     .     .     . 
Citizens  of  northern  town  relate  their  experi- 
ences under  communism 

Communiques  to  the  Security  Coiancil     .     . 

Italy  sends  field  hospital 

Land  reform  program.  Uncork  report  to  U.N.  . 
Point    4   administrator    to    visit    Asia    and    the 

Near  East 

U.N.  approves  mediatory  efforts  In  India-Paki- 
stan dispute  (Gross),  text 

Atomic  Energy  and  Conventional  Armaments 

Disarmament  discussed  by  subcommittee  of 
General  Assembly   (Jessup) 

Aviation 

U.S.-Domlnlcan  Republic  agreement  on  guided 
missiles 

Canada 

Authorizes  pollution  control  measures  in  Great 
Lakes    area      

Claims  and  Property 

Mexico  pays  property  claims  Installment  to  U.S.  . 

Communism 

Can  We  Stop  Russian  Imperialism  (address  by 
Dulles) 

"Conference"  to  be  held  in  Vienna  linked  to 
Communist  peace  movement 

Europe 

AUSTRIA:  Donnelly  appointed  Ambassador    .     . 
"Conference"   to  be   held   In   Vienna   linked   to 

Communist    peace   movement 

GERMANY 

Federal  Republic  granted  credit  for  purchase 
of  cotton  by  Export-Import  Bank     .... 

U.  S.  policy  toward  (McCloy) 

ITALY 

Eighth  session  of  Nato  concluded  in  Rome, 

text 

Sends  field  hospital  to  Korea 

U.K.:   Agreement  with  Argentina  and  Chile   to 

avoid  sending  warships  to  Antarctica  .     .     . 

U.S.S.R. :    Can    We    Stop    Russian    Imperialism 

(address   by  Dulles) 

Finance 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany  granted  credit  for 
purchase  of  cotton  by  Export-Import  Bank  . 

Health 

Canada  and  U.S.  authorizes  pollution  control 
measures  in  Great  Lakes  area 

International  Meetings 

IMC:  Tungsten-Molybdenum  committee  an- 
nounces availability  and  distribution  of 
molybdenum. 
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Science  and  Foreign  Policy 


hy  Walter  Rudolph 


Only  a  few  years  ago  scientists  and  engineers 
seemed  to  have  had  little  in  common  with  Govern- 
ment officials  concerned  with  policy  making.    To- 
day, however,  they  have  a  widening  area  of  mutual 
interest.    In  the  realm  of  foreign  relations,  this 
interaction  between  science  and  government  policy 
finds  expression  in  the  recent  establishment  of  the 
Dffice  of  the  Science  Adviser  in  the  Department  of 
State  and  of  science  staffs  in  the  Foreign  Service. 
Actually,  this  relation  between  scientists  and 
government  is  not  new.    In  1863  President  Lincoln 
irged  the  Congi'ess  to  charter  the  National  Acad- 
■my  of  Sciences  and  asked  its  members  to  serve  the 
jovernment  during  the  war  in  an  advisory  and 
•onsultative  capacity.     At  the  request  of  Presi- 
lent  Wilson,  the  Academy  created  the  Xational 
-Research  Council  in  1916  to  cooperate  with  scien- 
ific  societies  and  to  advise  the  Government  on  the 
cientific  aspects  of  our  preparecbiess  program. 
Vgain  in  1941.  President  Roosevelt  established  the 
)ffice  of   Scientific   Research   and   Development 
Osrd)  to  carry  on  and  coordinate  a  research  pro- 
gram as  an  important  adjunct  to  our  military 
'perations  during  World  War  II.     Each  of  these 
■rganizations,  created  out  of  conditions  of  war, 
(insisted  of  the  country's  foremost  scientists  and 
ngineers.    The  Academy  and  Council,  continuing 
s  private   bodies   since   their   beginnings,  have 
arved  the  Government  upon   request  on  nianj' 
ccasions,  especially  since  World  War  I.     The 
)ffice  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development, 
owever,  was  liquidated  as  a  Government  agency 
fter  the  last  war. 

The  new  feature  of  this  science-government  rela- 
onship  consisted  of  an  awareness  during  and 
fter  World  War  II  of  the  importance  of  science 
H  a  continuing  element  of  national  policy.  This 
(vareness  was  exemplified  in  1947  in  the  creation 
s^  the  Congi-ess  of  the  Research  and  Development 
oard  which  was  charged  with  preparing  a  uni- 
?d  and  integrated  program  of  military  research 
id  development.  It  was  also  exemplified  in 
resident  Roosevelt's  request  that  Dr.  Vannevar 


Bush,  who  had  eminently  piloted  the  wartime 
Osrd,  recommend  a  plan  for  bringing  science  and 
technolog}'  into  close,  permanent  relations  with 
the  Government. 

Following  Dr.  Bush's  suggestions  in  his  report 
Science,  The  Endless  Frontier  (1945),  President 
Truman  directed  that  a  further  study  be  made  of 
this  matter.  The  result  was  a  report.  Science  and 
Pulilic  Policy,  prepared  in  1947  by  the  President's 
Scientific  Research  Board,  which  set  out  certain 
proposals  on  the  special  role  the  Government  could 
play  in  helping  to  achieve  a  balanced  and  more 
effective  science  program  for  the  nation. 

In  emphasizing  the  international  aspects  of  this 
program,  one  section  of  the  report  was  devoted  to 
the  operations  during  the  war  of  temporary  scien- 
tific missions  sponsored  by  the  United  States  and 
b.y  other  governments.  Recognizing  the  accom- 
I^lishments  of  such  groups  and  noting  the  De- 
partment's plans  for  overseas  science  activities 
described  below,  the  Board  recommended  that  "ap- 
propriate development  of  this  kind  of  scientific 
foreign  service  be  considered  an  essential  part  of 
the  national  science  program." 

Background  of  the  Department's  Science  Program 

The  Department's  science  program  stemmed 
from  the  experience  of  these  and  other  wartime 
missions,  from  experimentation,  and  from  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  Department's  responsi- 
bilities in  international  science. 


WAR  AND  POSTWAR  INFORMATION  COLLECTION 

During  the  war  the  United  States  established  a 
Technical  Industrial  Intelligence  Committee 
(Tnc)  as  an  affiliate  of  the  Combined  Cliiefs  of 
Staff.  This  Committee  sent  technical  teams, 
mainly  to  Germany,  to  seize  enemy  scientific  and 
technical  data.  The  U.S.  teams  joined  in  these 
efforts  with  corresponding  British  technical  teams. 
Reports,  based  on  those  seized  materials  trans- 
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mitted  to  this  country,  were  made  available  to  var- 
ious U.S.  military  research  and  civilian  production 
programs. 

After  the  war  (194G)  the  U.S.  Mission  for  the 
Exchange  of  Industrial  Technology  (Meit)  was 
assigned  responsibility  for  arranging  with  Great 
Britain  exchanges  of  information  obtained  in  the 
Tiic  program.  This  mission,  composed  of  tech- 
nicians, was  established  with  Department  of 
Commerce  funds  and  directed  by  that  Depart- 
ment. When  Ambassador  W.  Averell  Harriman 
returned  from  London  to  become  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  the  latter  part  of  1946,  he  requested 
the  Secretai-y  of  State  to  take  over  the  responsi- 
bilities of  Meit  in  the  belief  that  international 
exchange  of  this  type  of  information  was  more 
logically  a  function  of  the  Department  of  State. 

PEACETIME  INFORMATION  EXCHANGE 

Meanwhile,  the  matter  of  liaison  with  British 
Government  agencies  concerning  the  peacetime 
exchange  of  scientific  and  industrial  information 
was  being  explored  jointly  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Department  of  State.  As  a 
result  of  this  study,  it  was  recommended  that  the 
Department  of  State  assume  administrative  re- 
sponsibility for  Meit  and  that  the  mission  orient 
its  work  toward  facilitating  the  exchange  of  a  wide 
variety  of  scientific  and  technological  information 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

PLANS  FOR  THE  LONDON  STAFF 

The  Department  of  State  assigned  responsibility 
for  this  project,  to  be  carried  out  on  an  experi- 
mental basis,  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs.  Before  the  experiment  at  London 
was  tried  out,  however,  scientists  in  and  outside 
the  Government  were  called  upon  for  their  advice. 
They  proposed  a  fundamental  departure  from  the 
composition  and  functions  of  the  Meit.  Briefly, 
they  made  the  following  recommendations:  (1) 
scientists  should  compose  the  group  and  should  be 
concerned  primarily  with  the  promotion  of  inter- 
change of  unclassified  scientific  information  par- 
ticularly in  the  natural  sciences;  (2)  members 
should  be  active  research  scientists  rather  than 
administrative  scientists;  (3)  the  group  should  be 
set  up  as  a  permanent  staff  of  the  Embassy;  (4) 
membership  of  the  staff,  however,  should  be  rotat- 
ing; and  (5)  the  products  of  the  staff  should  be 
made  as  widely  available  as  possible  to  American 
scientists.  These  recommendations  were  accepted 
and  incorporated  into  the  plans  for  the  Depart- 
ment's project. 

The  London  Experiment.  In  1947,  therefore, 
the  Department  of  State  introduced  an  innovation 
in  the  Foreign  Service.  The  London  science  staff 
was  authorized  by  an  arrangement  between  the 
Director  General  of  Foreign  Service  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs.     Under 
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this  arrangement  a  small  staff  was  established  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  Embassy,  financed  by  the 
Foreign  Service  and  administered  by  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs.  Since  its  be- 
ginning, the  staff  has  consisted  of  more  than  a 
dozen  scientists  who  served  for  periods  ranging 
from  a  few  months  to  2  years.  They  have  repre- 
sented chemistry,  biology,  medicine,  and  en- 
gineering. 

Precedents,  of  course,  had  existed  for  the  idea 
of  a  continuing  scheme  for  international  scientific 
exchange.  The  British  Commonwealth  Scientific 
Office,  in  operation  during  the  war,  was  continued 
after  the  war.  The  Office  of  Naval  Research  in 
London  was  organized  in  1946  and  carried  on 
where  the  Osrd  left  off  by  maintaining  a  staff  of 
scientists  in  London.  This  staff  has  made,  and 
continues  to  make,  significant  contributions  to  the 
exchange  of  scientific  information  not  only  be- 
tween this  country  and  Great  Britain  but  also 
between  this  country  and  Western  Europe. 

Evaluation  of  the  Experiment.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  experimental  staff  was  significant 
because  it  constituted  a  step  in  the  thinking  in 
the  Department  about  its  responsibilities  in  inter- 
national science.  For  the  first  time,  reporting  on 
scientific  and  technical  matters,  as  such,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  legitimate  function  of  the  For- 
eign Service  and  was  regarded  as  an  activity  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  reporting  on  political  and  economic 
matters.  As  the  work  of  the  London  science 
staff  developed,  it  became  clear  to  those  concerned 
with  the  experiment  that  if  scientists  on  the  staff 
were  to  function  effectively  they  had  to  promote 
international  cooperation  in  science,  and  they  had 
to  do  so  in  ways  beyond  mere  reporting.  The  ex- 
periment pointed  up  the  facts  also  that  there  were 
occasions  when  scientific  factors  impinged  upon 
international  affairs  and  that  the  Department  had 
no  adequate  machinery  for  bringing  these  factors 
to  bear  on  the  discharge  of  its  responsibilities. 
In  sum,  the  experiment  at  London  demonstrated 
to  those  intimately  concerned  with  it  that  the  De- 
partment should  be  more  aware  than  it  apparently 
was  of  its  responsibilities  in  international  science 
and  that  mechanisms  in  additional  missions, 
like  the  London  science  staff,  might  be  important 
cogs  in  an  organization  for  discharging  these 
responsibilities. 

DEPARTMENT  SURVEY 

Consequently,  when  the  Department  carried  out 
its  reorganization  in  1949,  it  called  in  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Berlnier, 
then  a  staff  member  of  the  Department  of  Ter- 
restrial Magnetism,  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington, and  now  president  of  the  Associated  Uni- 
versities, Inc.  It  asked  him  to  survey  the  basic 
problems  in  international  relations  raised  by  scien- 
tific and  technical  developments,  to  examine  the 
principal  activities  of  the  Department  affected  by 
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these  problems,  and  to  make  recommendations  in 
oriranization  which  would,  if  put  into  effect,  en- 
iible  tlie  Department  to  meet  effectively  its  respon- 
sibilities in  the  scientific  and  technical  aspects  of 
foreic:n  relations.  The  results  of  this  study  were 
expressed  in  a  Department  report,  Science  and 
Foreign  Relations,  issued  in  May  1950.^ 

rhe  Science  Program 

The  survey  noted 

.  .  .  the  increasing  impact  of  science  and  technologj- 
on  foreign  affairs  as  well  as  the  profound  effect  the  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  relations  has  upon  the  progress 
>f  science  and  technology. 

It  accordingly  raised  two  basic  questions:  (1) 
How  can  the  potentialities  of  scientific  progress  be 
integrated  into  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy 
and  the  administration  of  foreign  relations?  (2) 
How  can  foreign  relations  be  conducted  to  create 
an  atmosphere  conducive  to  scientific  progress? 

In  the  search  for  answers  to  these  queries,  the 
activities  of  the  Department  relating  to  science 
and  technology  were  looked  into.  Similar  ac- 
tivities carried  on  by  other  departments  and  agen- 
:ies  of  the  Government  were  examined.  Inquiries 
\vere  made  concerning  private  science  programs. 
9n  the  basis  of  these  studies,  and  with  the  advice 
)f  a  large  number  of  interested  critics  in  and  out- 
ride the  Department,  a  guiding  conclusion  was 
Irawn. 

This  conclusion  was  that  the  objectives  inherent 

n  these  questions  could  be  achieved  if  the  Depart- 

nent  would  manifest  a  positive  interest  in  inter- 

lational  science  matters  and  actively  cooperate 

vith  scientists  by  making  available  its  skill  in  in- 

ernational  procedures  and  relations.    Two  rather 

fiew  types  of  Department  activities,  according  to 

he  survey,  would  be  helpful  in  pursuing  this 

ourse.     One  of  these  consisted   of   integrating 

i-ithin  the  Department  considerations  concerning 

cience  and  technology  with  political,  economic, 

?gal,  public  atlairs,  and  other  considerations  in 

ormulating  foreign  policy.    The  other  consisted 

f  developing  closer  relations  between  the  Depart- 

lent  and  private  scientists,  their  organizations, 

ml  their  international  programs. 

Creation  of  a  small  organization  in  the  Depart- 

lent  and  development  of  good  working  relations 

ith  Government  and  private  agencies  were  con- 

(lered  to  be  requisites  for  carrying  out  these  activ- 

ics.    If  these  essentials  could  be  met,  it  was  con- 

iided,  a  scheme  could  be  developed  in  which 

.sues  relating  to  scientific  aspects  of  policy  and 

ngrams  could  come  to  the  attention  of  oflicers 

III!  could  then  collaborate  in  interpreting  these 

.lies,  analyzing  them,  deriving  conclusions,  reach- 

g  decisions,  and  making  recommendations.     By 


'  For  text  of  Science  and  Foreign  Relations,  see  De- 
1 II ment  of  State  publication  3860. 


such  an  organization  and  process,  it  was  believed, 
progress  could  be  made  in  bringing  scientific  and 
technological  matters  to  bear  on  foreign  relations 
and  in  helping  to  conduct  foreign  relations  for 
the  advancement  of  science  in  the  United  States. 

THE  SCIENCE  PROGRAM  ORGANIZATION 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
re])ort,  /Science  and  Foreign  lielations,  the  Office 
of  the  Science  Adviser  was  established  last  Febru- 
ai-y  in  the  Department  "directly  under  and  respon- 
sible to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  since  the 
Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  is  responsible  for 
Department-wide  coordinating  of  policy  formu- 
lation and  administration."  A  small  staff  com- 
posed mainly  of  scientists  helps  the  science  adviser 
discharge  his  responsibilities  for  advising  on  the 
scientific  and  technological  aspects  of  foreign 
policy  and  programs. 

Science  staffs  established  in  the  Foreign  Service 
and  operating  in  certain  of  our  missions  abroad 
assist  the  science  adviser.  At  present,  these  staffs 
are  set  up  at  London,  Stockholm,  and  Beni.  The 
London  staff,  which,  as  indicated  before,  has  been 
in  operation  since  1947,  has  been  augmented  and 
at  ]:)resent  consists  of  three  scientists.  The  Stock- 
holm and  Bern  staffs,  established  last  July,  each 
have  two  scientists. 

In  order  that  a  wide  range  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical fields  may  be  represented,  the  science  adviser 
is  assisted  by  other  scientists  in  this  country. 
Direct  communications  have  been  established  be- 
tween the  Office  of  the  Science  Adviser  and  scien- 
tists and  technical  experts  in  Government  agencies 
engaged  in  scientific  research  and  development. 
Also,  through  the  National  Research  Council,  for- 
mal and  continuing  comnuinications  have  been  set 
up  with  scientists  in  various  universities  and  lab- 
oratories over  the  country.  The  Council,  with  its 
nine  divisions,  has  facilities  for  drawing  upon  the 
competence  of  the  total  scientific  and  engineering 
population  of  the  nation.  Many  of  these  special- 
ists are  members  of  more  than  a  hundred  scientific 
and  professional  organizations  affiliated  with  the 
Council. 

Finally,  the  science  adviser  is  assisted  by  ap- 
propriate members  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  who  stand  ready  to  furnish  counsel  on 
top-level  scientific  policy  questions  when  requested 
to  do  so. 

THE  SCIENCE  PROGRAM  OPERATION 

The  Office  of  the  Science  Adviser  and  the  science 
staffs  are  established  in  the  Department  and  the 
Foreign  Service  respectively.  These  locations  are 
based  on  the  report's  recommendation  that  mat- 
ters relating  to  international  science  and  technol- 
og}-  should  be  brought  directly  into  the  context  of 
foreign  policy  rather  than  indirectly. 
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THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  SCIENCE  ADVISER 

Effective  working  relations  have  been  developed 
between  the  Office  of  the  Science  Adviser  and  other 
units  of  the  Department,  such  as  those  concerned 
with  the  exchange  of  information,  the  exchange 
of  persons,  passports  and  visas,'  and  the  political 
and  economic  affairs  of  foreign  countries  Issues 
with  which  the  Department  is  concerned  usually 
are  complex,  with  many  facets  to  be  considered 
before  solutions  can  be  reached.  On  many  occa- 
sions, the  Office  of  the  Science  Adviser  calls  upon 
other  units  of  the  Department  or  is  requested  by 
them  to  collaborate  in  arriving  at  a  rounded-out 
Departmental  position.  Whenever  these  issues  are 
predominantly  scientific  or  technical  in  nature  and 
require  high-level  consideration,  the  science  ad- 
viser brings  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Under 
Secretary.  . 

Often  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  the  Science 
Adviser  require  collaboration  with  other  agencies. 
For  example,  a  foreign  request  channeled  through 
a  science  attache  to  look  into  the  possibilities  of  a 
new  process  for  recovering  sulphur  from  coal  gas 
necessitates  consultations  with  officers  of  other 
Government  departments  concerned  with  its  sci- 
entific and  technical  potentialities  and  its  possible 
effects  on  production  here  and  abroad.  The  Office 
sometimes  is  helpful  to  American  scientific  in- 
terests. It  may,  for  example,  direct  one  of  its 
science  attaches  to  assist  in  making  sure  that  corti- 
sone donated  by  a  United  States  source  be  dis- 
tributed to  those  foreign  laboratories  where 
further  scientific  study  would  be  most  fruitful. 
Frequently,  the  Office  can  save  manpower  and 
money  by  meeting  from  local  sources  a  domestic 
request  for  information,  such  as  that  on  processes 
for  recovering  germanium  from  coal,  instead  of 
having  science  attaches  duplicate  the  effort  by  ac- 
quiring the  information  from  foreign  government 
and  private  agencies. 

None  of  the  activities  of  the  Office  is  intended  to 
duplicate,  conflict,  or  displace  science  activities 
carried  on  by  other  units  of  the  Government  or  by 
private  sources.  The  program  is  intended  to 
function  in  a  facilitating  and  advisory  capacity 
rather  than  in  an  operating  capacity.  Respon- 
sibility for  actions  on  scientific  and  technological 
issues  in  foreign  affairs  remains  with  existing  units 
of  the  Department. 

SCIENCE  STAFFS 

The  science  staffs  are  patterned  largely  after  the 
experimental  science  staff  at  London.  In  general, 
therefore,  each  science  staff  includes  two  or  three 
scientists  appointed  as  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
officers  and  given  the  diplomatic  status  of  attaches. 
Candidates  for  these  positions  normally  are 
drawn  from  universities  and  laboratories  for 
periods  ranging  from  15  months  to  3  years.  Usu- 
ally, tlic  senior  attaclu',  in  a  mission  serves  for 
15    months    and    the   other    attaches   for   longer 
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periods.  The  attaches,  representing  various 
fields  in  tlie  natural  sciences  and  engineering, 
carry  out  overseas  operations  to  help  the  science 
adviser  at  Washington  discharge  his  responsibili- 
ties for  advising  on  the  science  aspects  of  foreign 
policy.  Consequently,  men  attracted  to  these  posts 
are  usually  mature  men  eminent  in  their  fields, 
with  linguistic  abilities  and  with  experience  in 
foreign  countries;  they  are  men  who  are  willing 
to  devote  a  year  or  more  to  this  work  and  are  able 
to  resume  their  regular  work  at  the  university  or  t 
laboratory  after  their  assignment  abroad. 

Although  the  science  program  is  a  regular  and 
continuing  activity  of  the  Foreign  Service,  and 
the  science  staffs  are  an  integral  and  permanent 
element  of  our  missions,  membership  on  these 
staffs  is  temporary  and  rotating.  This  arrange- 
ment facilitates  obtaining  the  services  of  high- 
caliber  men  whose  qualifications  have  been  de- 
scribed. Continuity  of  the  work  of  the  science 
staffs  is  maintained  by  appointment  of  some  of 
the  science  attaches  for  periods  longer  than  15 
months.  It  is  also  maintained  by  overlapping 
tenures  of  science  attaches. 

STAFF  ACTIVITIES 

Reporting  on  scientific  matters  abroad  consti 
tutes  a  main  function  of  these  staffs.  This  activ- 
ity cannot  adequately  be  carried  out  except  in  th( 
context  of  mutual  confidence  and  understanding 
between  the  science  attaches  and  foreign  scientists 
Therefore,  this  function  must  be  characterized  a: 
the  promotion  of  a  two-way  flow  of  scientifii 
information. 

Much  technological  information  is  reported  b} 
other  Foreign  Service  officers  and  by  the  militar 
attaches.  Consequently,  the  special  province  o 
science  attaches  consists  chiefly  of  reporting  oi 
developments  of  basic  research  in  the  natura 
sciences;  of  evaluating  the  direction  of  effort  am 
the  potential  of  foreign  scientific  activities;  aiu 
of  supplying  information  on  basic  scientific  think 
ing  on  important  incipient  developments  and  oi 
research  organizations,  personnel,  and  facilities 
In  these  activities,  the  science  attaches  conceri 
themselves  with  unclassified  and  legitimate: 
available  classified  information.  No  prepub 
lished  material  is  forwarded  without  permissioi 
of  the  author. 

The  attaches  maintain  close  working  relation 
with  American  and  foreign  officers  of  program 
concerned  with  the  exchange  of  scientific  and  tech 
nical  persons.  They  usually  also  are  acqua!nte( 
with  American  and  foreign  officers  of  private  re 
search  foundations  and  jn-ofessional  organization 
that  carry  on  scholarship  and  fellowship  pro 
grams,  thus,  the  science  attaches  help  promot 
The  international  interchange  of  scientific  person; 
Like  the  Science  Advisers  Office  at  Washingtoi 
the  science  staffs  in  the  missions  integrate  thei 
work  with  that  of  the  political,  economic,  consulai 
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and  public  affairs  units  of  the  missions  abroad. 
Since  many  occasions  arise  in  foreign  countries 
necessitatinji  official  scientific  representation  of  the 
United  States,  the  science  attaches  may  be  called 
upon  to  assume  these  responsibilities.  Accord- 
ingly, they  may  be  asked  to  express  the  official 
views  of  this  Government  on  scientific  matters; 
they  may  be  designated  as  official  representatives 
of  this  Government  or  the  National  Research 
Council  or  other  scientific  organizations  at  an  in- 
ternational scientific  meetinc;  abroad.  In  sum,  the 
science  attaches,  in  helping  the  science  adviser 
carry  out  his  duties,  perform  three  main  types  of 
functions:  reportorial,  advisory,  and  representa- 
tional. 

STATUS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  STAFF  IN  A  MISSION 

Tlie  science  attache  and  his  assistants  are  es- 
tablished in  each  mission  as  a  staff  arm  to  the  chief 
of  mission.  Thus,  the  relation  of  the  science  staffs 
to  other  units  of  the  mission  is  in  general  parallel 
to  that  of  the  science  adviser  to  other  units  of  the 
Department  at  Washington.  That  is  to  say,  the 
science  staffs  are  not  operating  units  in  the  sense 
that  they  carry  out  particular  projects;  they  are 
staff  units  in  the  sense  that  they  are  responsible  for 
advising  on  the  science  and  engineering  aspects  of 
issues  arising  in  all  the  units  of  the  mission. 

AREA  COVERED 

As  indicated  before,  science  staffs  have  thus  far 
been  assigned  to  three  missions  in  western  Europe. 
Each  is  limited  primarily  to  activities  within  its 
particular  country  of  assignment  and  to  matters 
concerning  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  that  country.  However,  a  science  attache  at 
London  who  is  outstanding  in  biochemistry  may, 
for  example,  occasionally  be  requested  to  under- 
take duties  i-equiring  activities  on  biochemical 
matters  in  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  or  Spain. 
A  science  attache  at  Bern,  whose  interests  lie  pri- 
marily in  geophysics,  may  find  it  advisable  and 
profitable  to  attend  geophysical  meetings  at  Brus- 
sels and  at  Vienna.  A  science  attache  at  Stock- 
holm may,  from  time  to  time,  find  it  necessary  in 
:arrying  out  liis  official  duties  to  consult  with 
Dfficcrs  of  our  missions  in  Norway,  Denmark,  or 
Finland.  With  appropriate  authorization  to 
iravel  outside  its  country  of  assignment,  each 
science  staff  is  thus  in  a  position  to  cover  a  wider 
irea  than  the  i)articular  country  to  which  it  is 
assigned.  This  arrangement  also  permits  an 
;conomical  utilization  of  existing  scientific  cora- 
Detences.  Our  missions  in  western  Europe  can 
Iraw  upon  the  different  experiences  and  pro- 
iciences  of  seven  science  attaches  whenever  they 
ire  needed  to  assist  on  matters  relating  to  science 
ind  technology. 


EXPANSION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

]n  recommending  establishment  of  a  dozen  or 
more  science  staff's  abroad,  the  authors  of  the 
Berkner  rejjort  had  in  mind  that  the  organiza- 
ti(^n  which  they  proposed  would  come  into  full 
bloom  in  about  ?>  or  4  years  after  its  beginning. 
Establishment  of  science  staffs  in  western  Europe 
represents  the  starting  point.  Great  Britain  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a  most  important  science 
center;  moreover,  a  science  staff  was  already  in 
operation  there.  Science  staffs  were  set  up  at 
Stockliolm  and  Bern  to  cover  important  science 
activities  in  Scandinavia  and  on  the  Continent. 
Other  overseas  staffs  will  be  established  as  soon 
as  circumstances  permit. 

The  report  did  not  recommend  establishment  of 
a  science  staff  at  Moscow.  The  free  movement  of 
American  scientists  through  the  Soviet  Union  did 
not  appear  to  be  practicable.  However,  the  re- 
jiort  did  recommend  that,  when  clearly  in  the 
national  interest,  encouragement  and  support  be 
given  to  official  U.S.  scientific  delegations  to  that 
country. 

BOUNDARIES  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

It  is  impractical  to  delineate  precisely  the  scope 
of  the  science  program  because  its  activities  pene- 
trate those  of  other  pi-ograms.  A  few  of  the  ac- 
tivities clearly  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
science  program,  however,  can  be  pointed  out. 

The  science  program  is  not  a  "scientific  intelli- 
gence"' program,  although  it  would  be  untrue  to 
say  that  information  reported  by  science  attaches 
is  of  no  value  to  our  national  security.  The  essen- 
tial reporting  role  of  the  science  attache  is  the 
promotion  of  international  interchange  of  scien- 
tific information. 

The  science  program  is  not  an  exclusive  report- 
ing service.  The  program  is  not  intended  to 
supply  foreign  scientific  information  to  a  particu- 
lar research  program,  to  particular  research  or- 
ganizations, to  a  particular  information  program, 
or  to  an  exchange-of-persons  program.  The 
science  program  serves  all  these  and  others  in 
their  relation  to  foreign  policj' ;  but  it  is  not  sub- 
servient to  them  exclusively. 

The  science  program  is  not  an  exchange-of- 
persons  jijrogram  or  a  travel  service.  It  does,  how- 
ever, try  to  facilitate  (jovernment  and  private  pro- 
grams for  the  international  excliange  of  scientific 
pereons,  and  it  cooperates  with  officers  of  the  De- 
partment concerned  with  visas  and  passports  in 
helping  scientists  travel  to  and  from  this  country. 

The  science  program  is  not  a  grants  program. 
It  has  no  authority  and  no  funds  for  granting 
scholarships,  fellowships,  research  stipends,  or 
travel  funds  for  scientific  re.searcli  abroad.  It 
does,  however,  to  the  best  of  its  abilities,  attempt 
to  help  ^Vmerican  scientists  who   inquire  about 
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these  matters  to  seek  appropriate  sources  of  funds. 
The  science  program  is  not  itself  a  research  pro- 
gram. It  does  not  send  scientists  abroad  to  col- 
laborate with  foreign  scientists  in  research  proj- 
ects. Science  attaches  do,  of  course,  visit  labora- 
tories of  foreign  scientists  and  promote,  when  ap- 
propriate, international  collaboration  in  research. 

Future  of  the  Program 

When  the  report  Science  and  Foreign  Relations 
was  prepared,  there  was  good  reason  for  believing 
that  this  type  of  progi'am  could  accomplish  the 
ends  envisioned.  At  the  present  time,  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  a  successful  begin- 
ning has  been  made  in  the  direction  recommended 
in  the  report.  The  execution  of  the  progi'am  in 
fulfilling  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  authors 
of  the  report  will  depend  upon  many  factors. 
Some  of  them  follow. 

SCIENCE  IN  GOVERNMENT 

The  program  proposed  in  the  Berkner  report 
is,  it  seems,  in  tune  with  the  times.  Since  the  last 
war,  science  has  permeated  the  Government  iii 
several  areas.  The  research  and  development  pro- 
gi'am of  the  Defense  agencies  has  grown  signifi- 
cantly and  has  drawn  scientists  all  over  the  United 
States  more  closely  than  ever  before  toward  gov- 
ernment. The  feeling  that  scientists  and  Govern- 
ment officials  should  collaborate  in  developing  pol- 
icy and  programs  is  reflected  almost  daily  in  the 
newsjaapers.  The  creation  of  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  on  Scientific  Research  and  De- 
velopment and  the  recent  establishment  by  Con- 
gress of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  follow- 
ing the  recommendations  of  the  President's  Scien- 
tific Research  Board,  represent  other  signposts  of 
the  impact  of  science  upon  government.  Since 
the  last  war,  the  number  of  international  scientific 
meetings  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  ever  be- 
fore. Moreover,  several  foreign  governments 
have  established  in  this  country  scientific  or  tech- 
nical representatives  to  promote  the  exchange  of 
information  and  to  carry  on  other  functions  relat- 
ing to  science.  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, Sweden,  and  Denmark  are  among  the  coun- 
tries so  represented.  The  introduction  of  science 
into  the  foreign-affairs  aspects  of  government  is 
consonant  with  the  trend. 

Press  comment,  at  the  time  of  issuing  the  Berk- 
ner I'eport,  was  generally  favorable  to  the  science- 
in-government  proposal.  Typical  of  the  scientific- 
technical  press  was  the  stand  taken  by  the  Chemi- 
cal and  Engineering  Neiot<,  June  19,  1950,  in  stat- 
ing that  "We  endorse  this  plan."  It  was  grati- 
fied "that  at  long  last  Government  is  recognizing 
the  importance  and  place  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy in  modern  civilization  and  international  rela- 
tions."   The  daily  press  was  more  critical  but  still 
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it  supported  the  proposals.  For  example,  the  New 
York  Times,  June  11,  1950,  believed  that  "the 
State  Department's  report  ...  is  a  document 
of  fii'st-rate  political  and  scientific  importance  " 
feeling  that  the  progi-am  proposed  in  it  would  help 
in  unifying  Western  science.  The  Washington 
Star,  June  9, 1950,  gave  its  support  to  the  Berkner 
proposal  with  the  comment :  "Though  it  raises  a 
big  practical  question  as  to  whether  we  have 
enough  scientists  available  and  willing  to  divert 
their  talents  to  sucli  a  project,  the  whole  idea  de- 
serves serious  study.  A  lot  of  good  could  come 
from  it." 

Bringing  scientific  and  technical  matters  to  bear 
on  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy  and  adminis- 
tration seems  to  be  a  logical  development.  When 
our  foreign  relations  were  of  a  simpler  nature, 
political  factors  seemed  to  dominate  our  thinkinir 
in  this  field.  After  World  War  I,  when  our  for- 
eign relations  grew  more  complex,  economic  fac- 
tors came  more  and  moi'e  to  be  important  ingredi- 
ents in  building  our  foreign  policy.  Since  the  last 
war,  as  we  have  taken  a  leading  role  in  interna- 
tional affairs  and  as  science  and  technology  have 
exerted  such  tremendous  influence  on  human  rela- 
tions, scientific  and  technological  factors  can  be 
regarded  logically  as  elements  of  foreign  policy. 

INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION  IN  SCIENCE 

International  cooperation  among  friendly  na- 
tions for  defense  and  peace  entails  more  than  mili- 
tary, political,  and  economic  cooperation.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  C.  J.  Mackenzie,  in  a  talk  in  Sep- 
tember 1951  at  Montreal  before  a  group  of 
industrialists. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  need  to  emphasize  the 
international  aspect  of  science  was  greater.  It  is  a  dis- 
turbing paradox  that  today  when  free  peoples  are  real- 
izing, more  than  at  any  time  in  history,  that  we  must  have 
closer  political  and  material  cooperation  for  our  common 
safety  and  well-being,  we  are  in  some  areas  in  danger  of 
impairing  the  age-old  traditional  freedom  of  science. 

The  science  program  recommended  in  the  Berk- 
ner report  is  designed  to  circumvent  this  danger. 

INHERENT  FEATURE  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

The  success  of  the  science  program  will  depend 
in  part  upon  the  organization  of  the  overseas 
staffs.  The  Foreign  Service  is  organized  on  a 
permanent  basis  with  personnel  embarked  on  For- 
eign Service  careers.  The  officers,  trained  espe- 
cially in  foreign  affairs,  usuallj'  rotate  their  as- 
signments within  the  Foreign  Service  and  the 
Department.  Thus,  they  may  spend  4  years  pur- 
suing a  particular  set  of  functions  in  a  mission 
abroad,  engage  the  next  2  years  in  different  activi- 
ties in  the  Department  in  Washington,  and  follow 
still  different  pursuits  the  next  3  or  4  years  in  an- 
other mission  abroad.  All  these  activities,  how- 
ever, are  phases  of  foreign  relations. 

The  need  for  sj^ecialized  knowledge  for  carry- 
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ing  on  foreign  affairs  has  been  recognized  in  the 
establisliment  of  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  as 
an  auxiliary  to  tlie  Foreign  Service.  Tlie  science 
attaches  are  specialists  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
more  proficient  than  most  Foreign  Service  Officers 
in  matters  relating  to  science  and  technology. 

Keeping  in  mincl  the  objectives  set  out  before, 
it  follows  that  science  attaches  are  to  be  regarded 
as  foreign  affairs  specialists  who  tan  bring  their 
specialized  training,  experience,  and  aptitudes  to 
bear  upon  their  work.  In  this  sense,  a  science 
attache  may  be  regarded  in  a  category  analogous 
to  the  political  scientist,  or  the  economist,  or  the 
lawyer,  or  the  journalist  participating  in  the  for- 
eign affairs  work  in  missions  abroad.  Each  one 
of  the.se  men,  with  different  training,  draws  upon 
his  own  peculiar  experience  in  carrying  out  func- 
tions relating  to  foreign  affairs. 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  that,  with  a 
15  months'  appointment,  a  science  attache  just 
about  gets  into  the  swing  of  being  a  foreign  affairs 
specialist  when  his  tenure  is  up  and  he  is  replaced 
by  another  scientist  for  another  term  of  15  months 
wlio  goes  through  the  same  cycle.  Thus,  the  argu- 
ment runs,  the  science  staffs  will  chronically  be 
handicapped  in  achieving  the  basic  objectives  of 
their  jobs  because  the  scientists  must  withdraw 
precisely  at  the  time  when  their  usefulness  is  at 
its  peak. 

This  difficulty  may  be  more  apparent  than  real ; 
or  if  real,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  can  be 
overcome.  Still,  the  argument  just  outlined  can- 
not be  cast  aside  as  being  unworthy  of  considei-a- 


tion.  In  the  administration  of  the  program,  self- 
criticism  and  sensitivity  to  better  alternatives  are 
essential. 


PROGRESS  BY  FIAT  VS.  PROGRESS  BY  USEFULNESS 

Attainment  of  the  objectives  set  forth  before 
depends  also  upon  how  well  the  work  of  the 
science  pi'ogram  and  that  of  the  other  units  of 
the  Department  and  missions  are  integrated.  Col- 
laboration between  officers  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  fiat.  To  be  sure,  regularized  procedures  have 
to  be  developed.  But  these  have  to  be  adapted  in 
large  measure  to  the  practicalities  of  person-to- 
person  relationships.  Progress  in  integration  will 
be  made  as  officei's  of  the  Department  and  mis- 
sions are  convinced  of  the  usefulness  of  the  col- 
laboration of  scientists  in  foreign-affairs  ques- 
tions that  are  predominantly  political,  economic, 
or  legal  and  as  the  scientists  are  convinced  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  collaboration  of  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  legal  officers  in  foreign-affairs  ques- 
tions that  are  predominantly  scientific  and  tech- 
nological. 

The  structure  of  the  Department  has  always 
been  flexible.  Indeed,  the  Department  is  obliged 
to  adapt  its  organization  to  meet  the  changing 
complexities  of  international  affairs.  The  insti- 
tution of  the  science  program  is  an  example  of 
that  flexibility. 

•  Mr.  Rudolph,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
assistant  to  the  Science  Adviser. 


The  Search  for  a  Bond  of  Fellowship 
Between  the  Free  East  and  the  Free  West 
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Asia  is  a  place  that  Russians  remember  and  that 
Americans  forget. 

When  we  think  about  foreign  affairs  we  think 
almost  wholly  of  Europe.  During  the  5  postwar 
years,  June  191:5  to  June  1950,  about  90  percent  of 
our  economic  aid  went  to  Europe  and  about  90  per- 
cent of  our  military  aid  went  to  Europe.  I  sup- 
pose that  about  90  percent  of  the  foreign  affairs 
.thinking  of  our  top  officials  related  to  Europe  and 
that  90  percent  of  the  foi'eign  news  items  carried 
by  our  press  came  from  Europe. 

That  is  natural  because  our  country  was  born 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  most  Americans 

'  Kxcerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
on  Dec.  2  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


trace  their  ancestry  back  to  Europe.  "We  share 
the  political  ways,  the  culture,  and  the  religion 
of  Europe,  and,  indeed,  we  are  called  "Europeans" 
in  much  of  the  world. 

The  leaders  of  Russia  think  ever  of  Asia.  They 
see  there  over  one  billion  people  to  be  "amalga- 
mated" into  the  Soviet  Union.  Most  of  these  peo- 
ple live  in  the  kind  of  misery  which  communism 
readily  exploits;  they  are  easily  inflamed  against 
so-called  "Western  imperialism,"  and  many  have 
not  had  the  long  practice  of  political,  economic, 
and  si)iritual  freedom  as  makes  some  people  in- 
digestible by  Soviet  imperialism. 

Asia,  in  addition  to  providing  a  vast  pool  of 
manpower,  provides  oil,  tin,  rubber,  ancl  other 
natural  products  in  great  abundance.     Japan  is 
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a  great  industrial  and  shipbuilding  center.  With 
Japan,  Stalin  has  said,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  "invincible." 

No  wonder  the  Soviet  leaders  have  an  "Asia 
first"  foreign  policy.  They  see  that  if  they  can 
exploit  Asia,  they  can  make  it  into  what  Stalin 
has  called  "the  road  to  victoi-y  in  the  West."  For 
nearly  30  years  that  strategy  has  been  pursued 
relentlessly  and  successfully  by  the  Soviet  leaders. 

Early  in  the  1920's  a  Chinese  Communist  Party 
was  established  and  it  has  been  nurtured  and 
helped  by  Soviet  policy  until  finally  in  1949,  with 
vast  Russian  military  aid,  it  fought  its  way  into 
control  of  continental  China  and  its  450  million 
■people.  Then  Mao-Tse-tung,  as  the  Kremlin's 
first  "President"  of  China,  appealed  to  the  peo- 
ples of  Asia  to  rise  up  in  armed  struggle  on  the 
side  of  Soviet  Russia.  We  see  the  response  in 
terms  of  the  fighting  in  Korea,  Indochina,  Malaya, 
Burma,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines. 

The  Soviet  Maneuver  for  Japan 

Last  year  it  seemed  that  the  Soviet  had  us  out- 
maneuvered  and  trapped  in  Japan.  We  were  oc- 
cupying Japan  under  surrender  terms  which  put 
the  Emperor  and  the  Japanese  Government  under 
Allied  authority.  That  was  justifiable  so  long  as 
the  territorial  and  disarmament  provisions  of  the 
surrender  terms  liad  still  to  be  carried  out ;  but  by 
1950,  the  occupation  had  fully  served  the  purposes 
for  which  it  had  been  established,  and  to  i^erpet- 
uate  our  super-rule  of  Japan  would  have  been  to 
pervert  the  occupation  into  a  sort  of  imperialism 
or  colonialism. 

That,  of  course,  was  just  what  the  Soviet  leaders 
wanted.  Then  they  could  accuse  us,  in  Japan  and 
all  of  Asia,  of  a  new  act  of  "imperialism."  They 
knew  that  if  we  continued  to  interfere  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  a  proud  and  sensitive  people,  it 
would  create  resentments  which  they  could  fan 
into  an  exj^losive  force  which  would  blow  us  out 
of  Japan,  leaving  Russia  to  move  in.  The, free 
world  was  being  maneuvered  into  the  position  of 
being  Japan's  jailer,  leaving  the  Communist 
world  to  jangle  what  it  claimed  were  the  keys  to 
freedom. 

General  MacArthur  had  seen  that  danger  com- 
ing ;  he  had  warned  that  the  occupation  could  not 
safely  be  continued  beyond  5  years  and  in  1950  the 
5  years  were  up.  But  we  had  found  no  way  of 
getting  out.  We  were  in  Japan  not  just  on  our 
own  account,  but  for  the  account  of  all  the  Allied 
Powers  and  we  could  not  legally  or  honorably  end 
the  occupation  until  there  was  peace;  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  while  talking  peace,  had  consist- 
ently blocked  every  concrete  suggestion  for  getting 
peace. 

In  June  1950,  the  Government  asked  me  to  go 
to  Japan  to  study  the  situation  with  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson  and  Gen- 
eral Bradley,  cliiiii-man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 


Staff,  went  there  at  the  same  time.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  emphasized  to  us  the  danger,  and  made 
concrete  proposals  for  surmounting  it. 

While  we  were  there,  the  North  Koreans,  with 
Soviet  support,  made  their  armed  attack  on  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  That  showed  how  far  Soviet 
communism  was  prepared  to  go  to  gain  a  position 
whicli  would  dominate  Japan.  It  became  obvious 
that  something  had  to  be  done.  A  first  necessity 
was  to  help  the  South  Koreans  to  resist.  If  we 
had  done  nothing,  the  entire  free  world  position 
in  Asia  and  the  west  Pacific  would  have  been  lost 
and  our  western  line  of  defense  might  have  been 
forced  back  to  California.  United  States  action 
in  Korea  was  responsive  to  our  United  Nations  ob- 
ligation, but  it  was  also  fully  justifiable  by  the 
national  interest.. 

Our  Korean  action  was,  in  a  sense,  a  defensive 
effort.  There  was  need  to  move  affirmatively  to 
bring  peace  to  Japan  so  that  Japan  could  resume 
control  of  her  own  affairs  and,  of  her  own  volition, 
become  a  contributing  and  sustaining  member  of 
the  free  world. 

On  September  8, 1950,  the  President  asked  me  to 
go  to  work  to  conclude  a  Japanese  peace,  and  in 
precisely  a  year  from  that  day  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  by  49  nations. 

The  Soviet  Government  opposed  us  bitterly  all 
the  way,  and  even  hinted  that  it  would  treat  this 
act  of  peace  as  a  ground  for  war.  They,  how- 
ever, received  a  silencing  treatment  which  made 
them  seem  insignificant  for  the  first  time  in  post- 
war conference  history  and  in  the  end  they  faded 
almost  unnoticed  from  the  scene. 

At  the  same  time  the  United  States  concluded 
a  series  of  collective  security  treaties,  one  with 
Japan,  one  with  the  Philippines,  and  one  witli 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  made  it  clear 
that  we  were  determined  to  join  with  the  peoples 
concerned  to  hold  the  island  chain  which,  from 
the  Aleutians  to  New  Zealand,  marks  the  western 
rim  of  the  Pacific. 

That  adds  up  to  a  considerable  accomplislmient. 
However,  it  is  nothing  about  which  to  boast.  We 
have  made  only  a  beginning  in  dealing  construc- 
tively with  a  critical  area,  where  the  momentum 
is  still  against  us  and  where  there  are  signs  that 
are  ominous.  It  is  well  to  remember  the  advice 
of  Ahab,  the  King  of  Israel : 

Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself 
as  he  that  putteth  it  off. 

We  have  only  just  begun  to  gird  ourselves  in  Asia, 
and  if  we  have  won  an  initial  success,  the  value 
of  that  is  principally  in  showing  that  achievement 
is  possible.  It  is  useful  to  consider  how  that  came 
about  so  that  we  can,  I  hoi>e,  have  more  of  the 
same. 

The  basic  foundation  for  achievement  was  the 
strong  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  bring  about  quickly  a  concrete  result.  There 
was  an  unusual  singleness  of  purpose. 
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A  second  essential  was  that  there  was  national 
unity.  The  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  were 
fully  consulted  and  saw  clearly  the  grave  danger 
to  our  Nation.  With  high  patriotism  they  gave 
their  support  to  what,  through  me,  the  adminis- 
tration was  trying  to  achieve.  Thus  we  had  the 
national  unity  which  is  essential  to  meet  grave 
external  danger. 

As  a  third  essential,  we  achieved  an  impressive 
unity  among  the  free-world  allies.  We  won  that 
unity  by  making  peace  proposals  which  were  in- 
spired by  high  ideals. 

It  was  not  easy  for  all  of  the  Allied  countries 
to  go  along  with  that  kind  of  a  peace.  Many  of 
them  had  been  cruelly  wounded  by  Japan  and  they 
feared  that  a  free  Japan  might  be  a  future  military 
■nenace,  or  a  future  economic  menace.  Some  did 
lot  want  to  give  to  Japan  sovereign  equality,  but 
o  give  her  only  a  second-class  sovereignty  with 
liscriminatory  limitations  of  one  sort  or  another. 
Some  wanted  reparation  liabilities  which,  if  en- 
forced, would  have  permanently  depressed  Jap- 
inese  standards  of  liA'ing  to  a  dangerous  level. 

However,  in  the  end,  the  governments  of  the 
!^llied  signatories  saw  the  problem  in  ti'ue  perspec- 
ive  and  they  placed  the  common  good  of  the  free 
vorld  above  local  prejudices  and  advantages, 
rhey  showed  that  the  Allies  can  wage  peace  to- 
gether, as  they  waged  war  together,  and  that  they 
vill  make  sacrifices  for  peace  as  they  made  sac- 
■ifices  for  victory.  That  is  something  that  needed 
showing  and  all  honor  is  due  those  who  showed 
hat  will  and  made  the  sacrifices.  In  the  end,  48 
'ree  Allies  joined  in  making  with  Japan  a  great 
•ovpnant  of  peace  and  liberation.  Every  conti- 
nent, every  race,  every  civilization  was  represented 
n  a  unity  which  transcended  even  such  bitter  con- 
roversies  as  divided  Iran  and  Egypt  from  Great 
Britain.  The  free  East  and  the  free  West  found 
it  least  this  moment  of  fellowship. 

Tlie  drama  of  that  act  stirred  the  hearts  of  men 
•veiywhere  who  love  freedom,  peace,  and  justice, 
md  those  concepts  were  so  eloquently  expressed  by 
10  many  free-world  leaders  at  San  Francisco  that 
hey  put  to  rout  the  ignoble  and  imperialistic 
lesigns  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Need  for  IVIore  Intimate  Cooperation 
Setween  East  and  West 

That  is  all  to  the  good,  but,  as  I  have  said,  there 
■em  a  ins  much  more  to  be  done.  There  is  desperate 
leed  of  more  general  and  more  intimate  coopera- 
,ion  between  the  free  East  and  the  fi'ee  West,  in 
)r(ler  that  we  shall  both  keep  our  freedom. 

I  mentioned  that  the  United  States  has  signed 
liree  Pacific  security  treaties.  That  is  a  signifi- 
ant  development,  but  it  is  pitifully  little  in  rela- 
iou  to  tlie  total  danger  in  the  Pacific  and  Asia. 

We  did  not  go  further  at  this  time  because  there 
re  great  obstacles  to  developing  collective  security 


strength  in  this  area.  One  obstacle,  principally 
felt  in  the  Pacific  and  Southeast  Asia,  is  the  fear 
of  renewed  Japanese  aggression.  Another  ob- 
stacle, present  throughout  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East,  is  the  hatred  of  Western  arrogance. 

Fear  of  Japan  is  natural,  but  it  ought  quickly  to 
be  allayed.  Japanese  conduct,  coupled  with  the 
arrangements  actually  made  for  the  security  of 
Japan,  should  soon  reassure  the  former  victims  of 
Japanese  aggression.  The  Japanese  nation  has 
been  thoroughly  cured  of  the  ambition  to  conquer 
Asia.  Of  course,  if  Soviet  Russia  got  into  control 
of  Japan,  it  might  foi-ce  Japan  into  aggression  as 
it  has  forced  North  Korea  and  Communist  China 
into  aggression.  But  we  can  be  confident  that 
Japan  will  not  do  that  of  her  own  accord. 

Furthermore,  the  collective  security  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  under  the  treaty  of  peace  and 
.security  treaty  will,  I  hope,  be  developed  in  such  a 
way  that  the  defense  of  the  Japan  area  will  be  so 
-shared  by  the  United  States,  particularly  as  to  sea 
and  air  power,  that  Japan  would  not  be  able  again 
to  be  an  offensive  menace. 

As  the  Japanese  peaceful  intentions  are  more 
fully  understood,  and  as  the  Pacific  security  ar- 
rangements are  worked  out,  fear  of  Japan  will  be 
dispelled. 

Western  colonialism  has  given  rise  to  fears  more 
difficult  to  banish.  The  responsible  leaders  of  free 
Asia  do  not  actually  fear  that  the  West  will  try 
to  revive  their  political  rule  and  erase  the  newly 
won  political  freedoms  of  Asia.  But  the  people  of 
Asia  and  many  of  the  leaders  do  fear  that  there 
cannot  be  cooperation  with  the  West  on  a  basis 
of  equality,  but  that  cooperation  would  subject 
the  oriental  to  an  offensive  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  Westerners,  many  of  whom  in  the  past  assumed 
racial,  cultural,  and  material  superiority,  and  con- 
tempt for  the  rich  and  ancient  cultures  and  civil- 
izations of  Asia.  The  Asians  do  not  want  to  have 
to  put  up  with  that  again  and  they  are  not  willing 
to  risk  that  even  though  they  are  told  that  that  is 
the  only  way  to  save  themselves  from  domination 
by  communism. 

The  people  of  Asia  who  are  still  free  have  as  yet 
no  first-hand  knowledge  of  Soviet  imperialism 
and  they  have  had  long,  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Westerner  as  a  ruler.  People 
fear  what  has  actually  hurt  them  more  than  what 
they  only  hear  about.  And  so  far  as  hearing  is 
concerned,  what  they  hear  mostly  is  Communist 
propaganda  lauding  the  so-called  racial  tolerance 
that  is  practiced  in  Russia  and  contrasting  it  with 
the  alleged  racial  intolerance  practiced  in  the 
United  States. 

We  Americans  must  realize  that  the  free  East 
and  the  free  West  are  not  going  to  join  hands  to 
preserve  our  common  freedom  unless  our  hand  is 
a  hand  of  fellowship  wliich  clasps  the  hand  of  the 
oriental  as  that  of  an  equal. 
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Eastern  and  Western  States  as  Sovereign  Equals 

Under  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty  and  the 
security  treaty  the  Occupation  will  end,  but  Amer- 
ican military  forces  will  remain  m  Japan  tor  a 
time  in  order  to  prevent  disarmed  Japan  from 
beino-  a  vacuum  of  power.  All  of  a  sudden  the 
Amencans  in  Japan  will  cease  to  be  there  as  con- 
querers  and  rulers.  From  then  on,  in  the  words  ot 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  they  will  be  dealing  with 
the  Japanese  "as  sovereign  equals,"  with  whom 
they  are  to  "cooperate  in  friendly  association  to 
maintain  international  peace  and  security." 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  East  and  West 
beino-  subjected  to  a  more  difficult  test.  All  of 
Asia'is  watching  to  see  what  happens  and  mucn 
of  Asia  is  skeptical  that  we  can  pass  the  test. 
India,  for  example,  refused  to  sign  the  Japanese 
peace  treaty  because  it  did  not  require  that  the 
U.  S.  Forces  should  be  totally  withdrawn  from 
Japan  and  from  Okinawa.  India  called  for  that 
because  she  did  not  believe  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  Americans  to  stay  there  and  have 
friendly  cooperation  with  Japanese  as  equals. 
India  in  this  particular  matter  seemed  to  align 
itself  with  the  Chinese  Communists'  line,  which  is 
that  there  cannot  be  "Asia  for  the  Asiatics'^  un- 
less all  Westerners  are  rooted  out  of  Asia.  That 
kind  of  an  Asia  would,  of  course,  not  be  "Asia  for 
the  Asiatics"  but  "Asia  for  the  Russians,"  which 
is  what  the  Communists  want.  But  that  is  apt  to 
happen  unless  we  demonstrate  a  capacity  to  work 
with  Asians  on  a  basis  of  equalit}^. 

I  am  sure  you  can  see  how  hard  it  will  be  to  wipe 
out  intolerances  which  develop  out  of  differences 
of  race  and  religion  in  Asia,  where  there  is  a  long 
background  of  Western  arrogance  and  oriental 
sensitiveness  and  where  communism  is  using  all 
of  its  propagandist  skills  to  influence  the  Deople 
against  the  West  and  to  magnify  every  unhappy 
incident. 

As  you  think  that  over,  you  can  see  how  smart 
the  Soviet  strategists  are  in  their  "Asia  first 
policy.     Seldom  has  the  United  States  faced  so 
momentous  a  challenge. 

I  feel  confident  that  we  shall  meet  that  chal- 
lenge in  Japan  and  Asia  generally  as  we  have 
met  it  measurably  in  the  Philippines.  Our  con- 
duct in  the  Philippines  is  an  asset  in  Asia  of  in- 
calculable value.  I  believe  we  can  make  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Japanese  into  a  similar  asset,  even 
though  the  conditions  are  much  more  difficult.  A 
happy  working  relationship  will  call  for  an  im- 
mense and  understanding  effort  on  both  sides. 
The  Japanese  people  will  have  to  make  their  con- 
tribution, for  they  cannot  expect  a  miracle  and 
they,  as  well  as  we,  will  have  to  be  tolerant. 

My  confidence  in  the  future  is  based  on  the  fact 
that,  despite  occasional  lapses,  the  people  of  the 
West  believe,  basically,  in  the  equal  rights  and 
equal  dignity  of  all  men  and  in  the  sacredness  of 
the  individual  personality  of  all.     That  faith  had 
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its  beginnings  in  Judea,  where  East  and  West  1 
met,  and  it  held  that  all  men,  without  regard  to 
race  and  color,  were  the  creation  and  concern  ot 
a  universal  God. 

It  is  significant  that  when  the  nations  met  to 
draw  up  the  U.N.  Charter,  it  was  the  Western 
Powers  which  sponsored  the  pledge  of  "universal  \ 
respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human  rights  and  i 
fundamental  freedoms."  Also,  it  was  the  Western 
Powers  who  wrote  in  the  pledge  to  develop  self- 
government  and  free  political  institutions  among 
all  non-self-governing  peoples.  At  the  U.N.  As- 
sembly in  1948,  it  was  the  Western  Powers  whicli 
strongly  supported  the  Universal  Declaration  ol 
Human  Rights  as  against  the  opposition  ot  the 
Soviet  Communist  bloc,  which,  led  by  Mr.  Vyshin^ 
sky,  contended  that  individual  human  beings^  had 
no  natural  rights  but  only  such  rights  as  the  State 
might  choose  to  give  them. 

There  were,  of  course,  some  individual  West- 
erners, particularly  among  those  who  lived  ni 
Asia,  who  became  arrogant  in  terms  of  race  anc 
who  enjoyed  a  condition  that  made  little  men  seen 
bier  if  only  their  color  were  white.  Some  derivec  I 
wealth  from  exploitation  of  colonial  peoples 
But  the  very  nature  of  Western  belief  m  the  na 
ture  of  war  is  such  that  Western  colonialism  wa: 
from  the  beginning  self-liquidatmg.  The  politi 
cal  independence  and  new  dignity  that  Asian; 
have  won  in  recent  years  is  not  a  frustration  o. 
Western  goals,  but  their  fulfillment. 

Surely  we  can  find  ways  to  make  that  clear 
The  misunderstandings  and  fears  which  exisi 
as  between  the  free  East  and  the  free  West  ar( 
not  fundamental.  That  is  why  I  believe  they  cai 
be  swept  away.  We  must,  however,  recogniz. 
that  there  is  some  sweeping  to  be  done.  Vs  e  can 
not  proceed  blithely  on  the  same  assumptions  that 
we  justifiably  indulge  in  when  dealing  with  otiiei 
Western  Powers.  There,  we  take  for  granted  ; 
desire  for  cooperation  and  a  sense  of  common  des 
tiny,  and  the  main  task  is  to  find  a  formula  to  ex 
press  that. 

As  between  free  Asia  and  the  free  West  there  is 
as  yet  little  conscious  sense  of  common  destiny  anc 
no  strong  desire  to  cooperate.  Therefore  the  task 
is  much  more  than  merely  negotiating  more  trea- 
ties of  mutual  defense  on  a  foundation  that  exists 
The  foundation  has  to  be  built.  The  leaders  anc 
peoples  of  free  Asia  need  to  see  more  clearly  thai 
the  present  peril  comes  from  the  new  Soviet  im- 
perialism and  that  this  peril  can  be  met  without 
revivins  the  old  AVestern  imperialism  or  jeopar- 
dizing the  new  sense  of  dignity  and  self-respecl 
which  have  come  to  the  people  of  Asia. 

I  believe  that  our  Nation  can  meet  the  challenge 
which  now  confronts  it  because  I  believe  that  oui 
Nation  is  great  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
Greatness  is  an  ambiguous  word.  To  some  it 
means  power  or  wealth  accompanied  by  pride  and 
arrogance.  America's  greatness  has  never  beer 
measured  by  those  standards.    Our  greatness  lay 
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rather  in  acts  done  in  faith  that  man  was  destined 
to  be  free.  Throughout  our  national  history  that 
faith  has  inspired  us  to  perform  great  deeds.  Be- 
fore us  in  Asia  lies  a  new  opportunity  and  a  new 
occasion,  no  less  important  than  those  of  old.  Let 
us  go  forward  then,  with  confidence  inspired  by 
our  great  tradition. 


Meetings  To  Be  Held  With 
Japanese  Officials 

Statement  hy  John  Foster  Dulles 
Constdtant  to  the  Secretary 

[Released  to  the  press  December  6] 

I  am  returning  to  Japan  with  a  view  to  inform- 
ng  myself  about  the  situation  there.  I  am  not 
zoing  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  any  nego- 
iations  whatsoever.  The  President  has  aslied 
ne  to  assume  responsibility  for  presenting  to  the 
Senate  the  case  for  the  ratification  of  the  Japanese 
leace  ti-eaty,  the  Japanese  security  treaty,  the 
Vustralia-New  Zealand  security  treaty,  and  the 
Philippine  mutual  defense  treaty.  In  order  to 
lo  this  adequately,  I  felt  it  useful  to  return  to 
Japan  and  to  look  over  the  situation  in  company 
.vith  Senators  John  Sparkman  and  H.  Alexander 
5mith,  who  are,  respectively  the  ranking  Demo- 
'  -ratic  and  Republican  members  of  the  Far  East 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Dommittee.  Senators  Sparkman  and  Smith  are 
dready  on  their  way  to  Japan,  and  we  expect  to 
neet  there  on  December  10. 

While  in  Japan,  I  shall  meet  with  General 
.-lidgway  and  with  representative  Japanese,  in- 
•luding  Prime  Minister  Yoshida,  Diet  leaders  and 
)ther  Government  officials.  I  expect  on  December 
.4  (December  13,  e.  s.  t.)  to  address  a  joint  meeting 
)f  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Japan 
iiul  the  Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Jidustry. 
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Ithdrawal  of  Further  Trade 
Concessions  on  Chinese  Imports 

On  November  26  the  President  issued  a  procla- 
mation withdrawing  from  the  General  Agreement 
n  Tariffs  and  Trade  additional  tariff  concessions 
nitially  negotiated  with  China  and  proclaiming 
tlier  mi.scellaneous  trade-agreement  matters.' 

On  October  12,  1950,  the  President  signed  a 
'reclamation    withdrawing    from    the    General 


'  For  text  of  tlie  proclamation,  .see  16  Feit.  Reg.  11943. 
ecember   17,    1951 


Agreement  certain  concessions  initially  negotiated 
by  the  United  States  with  China  because  of  the 
withdrawal  of  China  from  the  General  Agree- 
ment in  May  1950.-  Not  all  concessions  initially 
negotiated  with  China  were  terminated  at  that 
time.  Some  such  concessions  apply  to  certain 
items  in  which  contracting  parties  to  the  General 
Agreement,  other  tlian  China,  have  or  claim  a  sub- 
stantial interest.  Under  article  XXVII  of  the 
General  Agreement,  when  a  country  withdraws 
from  the  agreement,  parties  claiming  a  substan- 
tial interest  in  concessions  initially  negotiated  be- 
tween two  other  parties  to  the  agreement  may  re- 
quest consultation  if  such  concessions  are  being 
terminated.  A  number  of  countries  requested 
such  consultations  with  respect  to  the  concessions 
initially  negotiated  witli  China  and  not  withdrawn 
by  the  proclamation  of  October  12,  1950.  These 
consultations  have  now  been  held.  As  a  result  it 
has  been  determined  that  certain  concessions  will 
be  continued  in  effect.  In  other  cases  the  con- 
cessions will  be  withdrawn  and  the  withdrawal  is 
effected  by  the  present  proclamation.^ 

The  new  rates  resulting  from  termination  of 
the  concessions  will  be  efJFective  after  the  close 
of  business  on  January  25,  1952. 

The  proclamation  also  makes  an  adjustment 
with  respect  to  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to 
eviscerated  cliickens.  As  of  the  close  of  business 
on  January  25,  1952,  the  rate  of  duty  on  this  item 
will  be  50  per  pound  as  compared  with  a  present 
rate  of  100  per  pound.  Because  of  a  misunder- 
standing during  the  consultation  with  Canada 
under  article  XXVII  as  to  the  part  of  the  con- 
cession on  chickens  in  which  Canada  had  an  inter- 
est, the  concession  on  eviscerated  chicken  had  been 
withdrawn  by  the  proclamation  of  June  12,  1951. 

The  proclamation  provides  for  a  reduction  in  the 
duty  on  prepared  or  preserved  frog  legs  imported 
from  countries  entitled  to  most-favored-nation 
treatment  from  20  percent  ad  valorem  to  12  per- 
cent ad  valorem.  The  new  rate  will  be  effective 
after  the  close  of  business  on  December  26,  1951. 
This  change  results  from  a  preferential  conces- 
sion on  frog  legs  made  to  Cuba  at  Geneva  in  1947, 
and  is  required  in  order  to  comply  with  provisions 
of  the  General  Agreement  prohibiting  increases  in 
margins  of  preference. 

In  addition,  the  proclamation  proclaims  a  dec- 
laration on  the  continued  application  of  the  sched- 
ules of  the  General  Agreement.  The  signatories 
thereof  undertook  not  to  invoke  article  XXVIII 
of  the  General  Agreement  prior  to  January  1, 
1954.  Article  XXVIII  provides  for  the  with- 
drawal of  concessions  through  a  relatively  simple 
procedure.^ 

=  BuLf.ETi.M  of  Oct.  23,  19.50,  p.  659. 

'  For  information  on  the  products  on  which  concessions 
will  be  withdrawn  and  the  agreement  rates  and  the  new 
rates,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  1054  of  No7. 
27,  19.51. 

*  For  information  regarding  the  escape  clause  contained 
in  the  proclamation,  see  ifttd. 
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France  Presents  Observations  and  Submissions 
On  Rights  of  American  Nationals  in  Morocco 


December  20,  1951,  has  been  set  as  the  new  date 
for  filing  the  Cownter-Me-morial  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  the  case  concerning  the  rights  of  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  in  Morocco 
{France /United  States  of  Ainenca)  presently 
pending  before  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

The  case  was  begun  in  October  1950  when  the 
Gover7vment  of  the  French  Republic  instituted 
proceedings  against  the  United  States.  The  Me- 
morial of  the  French  Government  was  filed  with 
the  Cowrt  on  March  1,  1951.  According  to  the 
schedule  as  fixed  by  the  Court,  the  Counter- 
Memorial  of  the  U.S.  Government  was  to  have 
been  filed  by  July  1,  1951.  Hoxoever,  the  U.S. 
Government  on  Jum,e  21, 1951,  filed  a  preliminary 
objection  which  suspended  the  proceedings  on  the 
merits.'^  In  the  prelimina/ry  objection,  the  U.S. 
Government  pointed  out  that  the  capacity  in  which 
France  was  acting  in  the  case  was  unclear  and  that 
the  U.S.  Government  deemed  it  essential  that  both 
Morocco  and  France  be  parties  to  the  case  and  so 
be  bound  by  the  Courtis  decision.  Becauise  the 
French  Government  had  not,  by  June  21,  1951, 
made  clear  to  the  U.S.  Goveimment  whether  it 
was  acting  both  in  its  own  capacity  a7id  in  its  ca- 
pacity of  Protector  of  Morocco,  the  UjS.  Govern- 
ment sought  by  raising  the  preliminary  objection 
to  secure  a  ruling  on  tlie  identity  of  the  parties. 

On  July  28,  1951,  the  French  Government  filed 
its  observations  and  submissions  on  the  U.S.  Gov- 
e7'n'>rwnt''s  preliminary  objection.  Following  is  an 
English  translation  of  the  observations  arid  sub- 
missions of  the  French  Govemm,ent : 

FRENCH  OBSERVATIONS  AND  SUBMISSIONS 

The  Government  of  the  French  Republic,  hav- 
ing taken  note  of  the  preliminary  objection  filed 
on  June  21, 1951,  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  tlie  case  concerning  the  rights 
of  nationals  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Morocco,  presents  to  the  Court  the  following  ob- 
servations and  submissions : 


'  Bui-LETiN  of  July  30,  1951,  p.  179. 
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I.  The  Facts 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica states,  in  its  preliminary  objection,  that  the 
application  instituting  proceedings,  filed  on  Octo- 
ber 28,  1950,  failed  to  specify  the  parties  to  the 
suit,  and  that  this  formal  defect  was  not  corrected 
in  the  Memorial  filed  by  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic  on  March  1,  1951,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  made  by  the  Court  on  November 
22, 1950.  The  preliminary  objection  is  thus  raised 
as  a  means  of  securing  a  decision  "whether  the 
party  or  parties  in  vrhose  name  and  on  whose  be- 
half the  present  proceedings  have  been  instituted 
consist  of:  (a)  the  French  Republic  in  its  own 
right  and  capacity;  (b)  the  French  Republic  as 
Protector  of  Morocco  on  behalf  of  the  State  o\ 
Morocco;  or  (c)  the  French  Republic  in  its  owr 
right  and  capacity  and  as  Protector  of  Morocco  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Morocco." 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica further  requests  the  Court  to  determine  whethei 
that  Government  "would  be  entitled  to  present  a 
counter-claim  or  counter-claims  designed  to  insure 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  on  the  merits 
would  be  binding  on  the  State  of  Morocco  and  or 
the  French  Republic  both  in  its  own  right  and 
capacity  and  as  Protector  of  Morocco." 

Before  indicating  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic  with  regard  to  the 
preliminary  objection  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  it  is  necessary  to  laj 
before  the  Court  certain  additional  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  facts. 

The  preliminary  objection  filed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  refers  tc 
"discussions  with  representatives  of  the  French 
Government  .  .  .  continued  over  a  number 
of  weeks"  which  ended  in  the  refusal  of  these  rep- 
resentatives, on  June  9,  1951,  to  "make  any  forinal 
statement  concerning  the  iclentity  of  the  parties 
in  whose  name  and  on  whose  behalf  the  present 
case  has  been  brought"  (page  4  of  the  objection). 

In  fact,  as  is  clear  from  a  reading  of  the  notes 
exchanged  between  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  French  Embassy  in  Washington,  copies  ol 
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which  are  annexed  hereto,^  the  "discussions  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  representatives  of  the  French  Government" 
were  hmited  to  the  delivery  by  the  Depai-tment  of 
State  of  a  memorandum  to  the  French  Embassy  on 
April  23,  1951  (Annex  I),  and  to  the  Embassy's 
reply  of  June  2,  1951  (Annex  II),  with  such  oral 
comments  as  may  have  been  made  at  the  time  of 
the  exchange.  The  Government  of  the  French 
Republic  would  point  out  that  if,  as  is  indicated  in 
the  preliminary  objection,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  had  been  left  in  un- 
certainty since  October  28, 1950,  when  the  applica- 
tion was  filed,  or  indeed  after  March  1,  1951,  when 
the  French  memorial  was  filed  in  the  Court,  it 
could,  before  April  23,  1951,  have  sought  clarifica- 
tion from  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic. 

In  the  memorandum  of  April  23,  1951,  tlie  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  states 
that  in  order  to  insure  the  binding  character  of 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  in  relation  to  Mo- 
rocco, it  is  necesary  that  the  French  Republic 
should  appear  in  the  present  suit  in  its  own  right 
and  as  Protector  of  Morocco.  The  preliminary 
objection  repeats  the  terms  of  the  memorandum. 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  that,  contrary  to  the 
statement  in  the  memorandum  of  April  23,  the 
application  instituting  proceedings  contains  no 
reference  to  its  being  made  "on  behalf  of  [pour 
le  compte  de~\  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic." 

The  French  note  of  June  2,  1951,  was  a  reply  to 
the  question  which  had  been  raised  and  the  French 
Embassy  in  Washington,  having  delivered  it, 
might  well  believe  that  this  exchange  of  views, 
though  somewhat  unusual  in  the  case  of  pending 
judicial  proceedings,  proceedings  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  which  the  two  Governments  had  long 
since  reached  agreement,  (See  the  Memorial  of 
March  1,  pp.  13,  14,  16,  17,  and  Annex  XXIX, 
English  translation,  pp.  10  and  13)  would  allay 
the  apprehensions  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  filing  of  the 
preliminary  objection  on  June  21  shows  that  this 
was  not  the  case. 

The  "discussion"  having  been  reduced  to  its  true 
proportions,  the  Government  of  the  French  Re- 
public will  seek  to  show  that  it  is  unnecessary  for 
the  Court  to  adjudicate  upon  the  submissions  made 
in  the  preliminary  objection  filed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America. 


II.  Analysis  of  the  Argument  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

'  The  objection  filed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  primarily  based  on 
article  -10,  paragraph  1,  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court 
and  article  32,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Rules,  which 
provide  that  the  parties  to  a  dispute  must  be  in- 


"   Not  here  printed. 
December   77,   7957 


dicated ;  this  requirement  is  said  not  to  have  been 
satisfied  by  the  application  or  by  the  Memorial 
filed  by  France.  "The  United  States  is  concerned 
to  secure  an  exact  identification  of  the  parties  to 
the  present  case  in  order  to  know  in  advance  what 
States  (and  in  what  capacity  so  far  as  France  is 
concerned)  would  be  bound  by  the  Judgment  of 
the  Court  in  the  present  case.  This  case  concerns 
the  rights  of  American  nationals  in  Morocco  un- 
der bilateral  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  Morocco,  and  under  certain  multilateral 
treaties — the  Convention  of  Madrid  of  July  3, 
1880,  and  the  Act  of  Algeciras  of  April  7,  1906— 
to  which  France  as  well  as  the  United  States  and 
Morocco  are  parties"  (page  6  of  the  objection). 
Since,  by  article  59  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court, 
the  binding  force  of  a  judgment  is  limited  to  the 
parties  to  a  case,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  desirous  that  Morocco  as  well 
as  Fiance,  in  its  own  name  and  as  protecting 
power,  should  be  bound. 

The  preliminary  objection  refers  to  certain  cases 
in  which  it  is  said  that  a  distinction  was  drawn 
between  the  capacity  of  France  in  its  own  right 
and  P'rance  as  a  protecting  power. 

III.  Observations  on  the  Requests  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America 

The  requests  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  having  the  double  object  of  a 
determination  of  the  parties  and  of  the  binding 
effect  of  the  judgment,  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic  will  direct  its  observations  to 
answering  these  two  points. 

(A)  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  PARTIES 

The  Government  of  the  French  Republic  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  application  instituting  pro- 
ceedings of  October  28,  1950,  and  the  Memorial 
of  March  1,  1951,  clearly  indicate  the  parties  in 
accordance  with  the  jirovisions  of  article  40,  para- 
graph 1,  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court  and  article 
32,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Rules. 

These  provisions,  upon  which  reliance  is  placed 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, are  linked  with  other  texts  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind:  Article  34,  paragraph  1,  of 
the  statute :  "Only  States  may  be  parties  in  cases 
before  the  Court" — article  35,  paragraph  1,  of  the 
statute :  "The  Court  shall  be  open  to  the  States 
parties  to  the  present  Statute" — article  93,  para- 
graph 1,  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations: 
"All  Members  of  the  United  Nations  are  ipso  facto 
parties  to  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice."  France,  an  original  member  of  the 
United  Nations  as  defined  in  article  3  of  the  Char- 
ter, is  therefore,  a  party  to  the  statute.  The  ap- 
])]ication  instituting  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
the  rights  of  American  nationals  in  Morocco  makes 
it  clear  that  France,  acting  through  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic,  is  a  party  to  the  dispute  (see 
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the  expressions  used  on  p.  4  and  p.  10  of  the  appli- 
cation— English  translation,  p.  5  and  p.  11 ;  in  the 
Memorial  of  March  1, 1951,  p.  15  and  p.  17— Eng- 
lish translation,  p.  11  anclp.  13) . 

The  Statute  of  the  Court  requires  no  more. 
Article  40  of  the  Statute  and  article  32  of  the  Rules 
of  Court  are  intended  to  insure  that  a  party  to  a 
dispute  is  of  a  capacity  to  appear  before  the  Court. 
France  has  an  unquestionalale  capacity  to  appear 
in  proceedings  instituted  for  the  presentation  of 
an  international  claim,  a  general  right  defined  in 
the  advisory  opinion  of  April  11, 1949,  on  repara- 
tion for  injuries  suffered  in  the  service  of  the 
United  Nations  (pp.  176-178),  and  France  is  ex- 
ercising this  right  in  the  present  dispute.  The 
anxiety  evinced  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States' of  America  therefore  does  not  in  truth  re- 
late to  the  "identity"  of  the  parties,  which  is 
manifest,  but  relates  in  reality  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  rights  for  the  protection  of  which 
France  is  proceeding,  which  is  a  wholly  different 
matter. 

These  were  the  reasons  for  the  reply  given  on 
June  2,  1951,  by  the  Government  of  the  French 
Eepublic  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  show  that  the  three  ex- 
amples chosen  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  seeking  to  establish  that  the 
identity  of  the  parties  has  not  been  sufficiently 
specified  have  not  the  significance  which  has  been 
attached  to  them. 

1.  Letter  from  the  French  Embassy  to  the 
United  States  of  America  dated  January  19,  1917 
(set  out  in  Annex  LIX  to  the  French  Memorial 
of  March  1,1951,  at  p.  181). 

This  letter  was  written  to  correct  the  mistake 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  letter  of 
January  15, 1917,  to  the  French  Embassy,  wherein 
recognition  was  granted  to  the  French  Protec- 
torate over  the  French  zone  of  the  Sheriffian  Em- 
pire, whereas  the  treaty  of  March  30, 1912,  between 
the  Sheriffian  Empire  and  France  applied  to  the 
whole  of  that  Empire.  The  letter  of  January  19 
goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  rights  of  Spain  are, 
in  accordance  with  article  1  of  the  treaty  of  March 
30,  1912  (Annex  XXXVIII  to  the  Memorial  of 
March  1,  1951,  p.  73)  to  be  settled  by  agreement 
between  France  and  Spain.  It  is  upon  this  passage 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  seeks 
to  rely  as  evidence  that  France  negotiated  in  re- 
lation to  Morocco  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  protecting  state;  whereas  it  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  protectorate  treaty  wliich  in  fact 
provided  for  such  negotiation,  by  the  grant  of  ca- 
pacity by  agreement  between  the  Sheriffian  Em- 
pire and  France  at  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  the  protectorate  by  the  two  States.  The 
Franco-Spanish  negotiations  were  the  result  of 
the  treaty  of  1912,  from  which  they  sprang:  Ar- 
ticle 1,  paragraph  3,  "The  Government  of  the  Re- 


public will  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
Spanish  Government  regarding  the  interests 
which  this  Government  has  in  virtue  of  its  geo- 
graphical position  and  territorial  possessions  on 
the  Moroccan  coast."  ^  The  negotiations  with 
Spain  therefore  constituted  the  exercise  of  the 
competence  which  was  accorded  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  1912. 

2.  Convention  between  France  and  Great  Britain 
of  July  29, 1937. 

This  convention,  the  full  title  of  which  is  given 
in  Annex  B  to  the  preliminary  objection,  though 
not  in  the  text  of  the  objection,  is  entitled  "Con- 
vention concerning  the  abolition  of  capitulations 
in  Morocco  and  Zanzibar"  (see  Annex  XXXVIII 
to  the  French  Memorial  of  March  1, 1951,  p.  148). 
This  title  alone  suffices  to  explain  why  the  con- 
vention should  begin  with  the  words  "His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  the  British 
Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  Emperor  of  India, 
and  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  acting 
in  his  own  name  and  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty 
the  Sultan  of  Morocco."  Wliereas  articles  17  to 
24  of  the  convention  relate  exclusively  to  the  re- 
nunciation by  France  of  all  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  capitulatoi-y  character  in  Zanzibar,  it  was 
clear  that  France  in  that  part  of  the  treaty  was 
acting  "on  its  own  behalf"  [pour  son  propre 
compte\  to  make  use  of  the  expression  employed 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, while  at  the  same  time,  in  the  other  part  of 
the  convention,  France  was  acting  on  behalf  of 
[pour  le  compte  de]  Morocco.  In  short,  there 
were  two  treaties  in  one,  hence  the  point  raised  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

3.  The  case  concerning  phosphates  in  Morocco 
(Judgment  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice  of  June  14,  1938,  series  A/B  74). 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica appears  to  attach  importance  to  the  form  of 
words  used  in  the  final  part  of  the  Italian  appli- 
cation in  this  case :  "May  it  please  the  Court :  To 
notify  the  present  application,  in  conformity  with 
Article  40,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Court's  Statute, 
to  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic,  as 
such,  and  as  protector  of  Morocco:"  (series  C,  No. 
84,  p.  14  (1938)  .  .  .  and  not  p.  15  (1936)  as 
indicated  in  the  objection  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America).  This  is  to  read 
a  lot  into  the  words  of  a  notification,  an  essential 
procedural  act  without  consequences,  the  choice 
of  words  for  which  affects  no  one  but  the  Italian 
Government.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  is  the 
only  passage  in  all  the  documents  in  that  case 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  cited,  whereas  in  the  pleadings  and 
in  the  judgment  there  is  to  be  found  abundant 
evidence  that  the  party  to  the  dispute  was  the 
Government  of  the  French  Republic;  the  most 


^American  Jovrnal  of  Intemationnl  Laic,  Supplement, 
vol.  VI,  1912,  Official  Documents,  p.  208. 
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conclusive  evidence  indeed  is  the  rejection,  in  the 
operative  part  of  the  judgment,  of  the  Italian 
claim,  on  the  ground  that  the  dispute  had  arisen 
■nith  regard  to  circumstances  and  facts  earlier  in 
date  than  the  ratification  of  France's  acceptance 
of  compulsory  jurisdiction.  The  Permanent 
Court,  on  June  14,  1938,  had  no  doubt  as  to  the 
"identity"  of  the  party  to  the  case,  and  the  argu- 
ment based  on  the  form  of  the  notification  auto- 
matically falls  to  the  gi-ound;  it  need  only  be 
added  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  its  own  objection  of  June  21,  1951, 
asks  for  its  communication  simply  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic. 

The  Government  of  the  French  Republic  ■will 
conclude  its  observations  on  this  first  point  with 
a  quotation  from  the  award  No.  30A,  made  on 
October  19,  1928,  by  the  Franco-Mexican  Claims 
Commission : 

"The  first  assertion  applies  to  the  conduct  of  in- 
ternational proceedings,  rules  and  customs  per- 
taining to  the  domain  of  municipal  law  which  are 
foreign  to  international  relations."  {Reparation 
for  Injuries  caused  to  foreigners  hy  revolutionary 
movevients,  Reports  of  the  Franco-Mexican  Com- 
mission, Paris,  Pedone,  1933,  p.  172.) 

(B)  EFFECT  OF  THE  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  COURT 

Strictly  speaking,  the  preliminary  objection  of 
June  21, 1951,  appears  primarily  to  reflect  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  America  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court ; 
will  the  decision  be  binding  upon  Morocco  and 
upon  France,  "and  as  to  the  latter,  in  what  capac- 
ity?" This  request  is  in  fact  the  seeking  of  an 
opinion  on  the  eifect  of  article  59  of  the  Statute  of 
tlie  Court.  It  did  not  appear  to  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  to  be  possible  to  engage  in  an 
exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  on  the  question 
of  the  interpretation  of  a  provision  of  the  statute; 
on  the  other  hand,  however  unusual  such  a  seeking 
for  an  opinion  may  be,  the  French  Govei'nment 
r;iii  see  no  objection  to  the  indication  of  its  own 
viows  on  the  question,  in  the  document  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  Court.  According  to  article  59,  the 
decision  of  the  Court  is  binding  on  "the  parties 
and  in  respect  of  that  particular  case,"  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  recall  the  object  of  the  proceed- 
ings for  the  difficulties,  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  thinks  it  sees,  to 
disappear. 

The  application  instituting  proceedings  of 
October  28, 1950,  was  submitted  by  France  on  the 
question  of  the  construction  placed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  on  trea- 
ties entered  into  by  Morocco.  It  is  therefore  nec- 
essary to  construe  the  effect  of  certain  treaty 
obligations;  the  decision  of  the  Court  on  the  inter- 
juetation  of  these  obligations  will  be  binding  in 
the  present  dispute  submitted  to  its  jurisdiction. 
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The  treaties  in  question  are  indeed  of  two  kinds : 
bilateral  treaties  between  Morocco  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  multilateral  treaties  to 
which  Morocco,  France,  and  the  United  States 
are  parties. 

France,  which  is  charged  with  the  international 
relations  of  Morocco  by  virtue  of  the  protectorate 
treaty,  is  competent  to  request  the  Court's  inter- 
pretation of  bilateral  and  multilateral  treaties  en- 
tered into  by  Morocco  with  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Insofar  as  bilateral  treaties  are  concerned,  it  is 
clear  that  the  interpretation  given  to  them  by  the 
Court,  in  the  dispute  submitted  to  it,  will  be  bind- 
ing on  Morocco  and  on  the  United  States,  and  also 
that  by  virtue  of  its  binding  force  on  Morocco,  it 
will  be  binding  upon  the  authorities  of  the  Protec- 
torate acting  within  the  sphere  of  their  com- 
petence. The  latter  will  be  obliged  to  respect  the 
interpretation  given  by  the  Court,  which  will 
become  part  of  the  treaty  law  of  Morocco  which 
these  authorities  are  bound  to  observe. 

AVith  regard  to  multilateral  treaties,  certain  pro- 
visions of  which  may  be  the  subject  of  interpre- 
tation in  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  it  is  beyond 
question  that  France,  being  a  party  to  the  case, 
will  be  bound,  in  its  relations  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  the  interpretation  of  multi- 
lateral conventions  to  which  the  two  States  are 
signatories.  In  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of 
bilateral  treaties,  Morocco,  which  has  signed 
certain  of  the  multilateral  treaties  invoked  in  the 
present  case,  will  be  bound  by  their  interpreta- 
tion which  France  was  competent  to  request  of  the 
Court.  Article  63,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Statute 
reserves  to  every  signatory  state  of  a  multilateral 
treaty  the  right  to  take  part  in  proceedings  for  an 
interpretation  of  its  provisions.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  cannot  have  sup- 
posed that  France,  having  seised  the  Court  of  a 
request  based  on  the  interpretation  of  agreements 
to  which  it  was  a  signatory,  could  claim  to  disre- 
gard the  Court's  decision,  which  would  clearly 
be  contrary  to  the  basic  principle  of  good  faith  in 
international  relations.  It  is  so  obvious  that 
France  is  a  party  to  the  dispute  and  that  it  will 
be  bound  by  the  interpretation  in  this  case  of  the 
various  multilateral  conventions  to  which  it  is 
a  signatory,  that  it  never  occurred  to  the  Registry 
of  the  Court  to  notify  France  of  the  possibility  of 
intervening  in  the  proceedings  by  virtue  of  article 
63,  paragraph  2,  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceeclings  for  the  interpretation  of  these  multilat- 
eral conventions. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  preliminary  objec- 
tion raised  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  without  substance.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  is  no  more  in 
doubt  than  is  the  identity  of  the  parties  to  the 
proceedings.  France,  being  competent  to  appear 
before  the  Court,  has  seised  the  Court  of  a  dispute, 
the  subject-matter  of  which  is  defined  in  the  ap- 
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plication  instituting  proceedings,  of  October  28, 
1950,  and  the  INIemorial,  of  March  1,  1951.  The 
effect  of  the  judgment  is  dependent  on  the  nature 
of  the  rights  invoked. 

Accordingly,  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic  has  the  honour  to  make  the  following 
submissions  to  the  Court : 

MAY  IT  PLEASE  THE  COURT : 

Wliereas  the  Application  instituting  proceed- 
ings, filed  in  the  Registry  of  the  Court  on  Octo- 
ber 28,  1950,  satisfies  the  requirements  of  article 
40,  paragraph  1,  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court,  and 
of  article  32,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Rules  of  Court, 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic is  competent  to  request  of  the  Court  a  con- 
struction of  the  treaties  binding  Morocco,  and 
whereas  it  is  obliged  to  respect  the  Court's  con- 
struction of  these  treaties  and,  both  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  protecting  power  and  of  signatory  power, 
the  construction  of  multilateral  instruments  to 
which  France  and  Morocco  are  parties. 

To  adjudge  devoid  of  object  the  preliminary 
objection  filed  on  June  21,  1951,  bj^  the  Govern- 
meiit  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Andre  Geos 
Agent  for  the  Government  of 
the  French  Republic 
July  S8,  1951 


U.  S.-FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE 

For  the  purpose  of  requesting  a  waiver  of  oral 
hearings  so  as  to  secure  an  early  disposition  of  the 
preliminary  ohjection  and  for  the  added  purpose 
of  amplifying  and  correcting  the  statement  of 
facts  as  presented  in  the  observations  and  stih- 
missions  of  the  French  Government,  the  agent  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  sent  the 
following  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  which  was  filed  in  the 
Court  Registry  of  August  21, 1951 : 

Sir:  The  United  States  Government  has  received  and 
noted  the  "Observations  and  Submissions  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  France"  on  the  Preliminary  Ob- 
jection filed  in  the  Case  concerning  Rishts  of  Nationals 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Morocco.  My  Gov- 
ernment has  noted  that  the  French  Government  asks  the 
Court  "to  adjudge  devoid  of  object  the  Preliminary  Objec- 
tion tiled  on  June  21st,  1951  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America."  Although  the  French  Gov- 
ernment in  its  Observations  and  Submissions  on  the 
Preliminary  Objection  has  offered  its  own  views  concern- 
ing the  effect  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  it  has  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  my  Government,  clarified  the  question  of 
the  identity  of  the  parties.  The  controlling  importance 
of  this  question  under  Article  59  of  the  Statute  of  the 
Court  is  evident.  For  this  reason,  the  United  States 
Government  remains  anxious  that  the  Court  should  decide 
the  points  raised  in  the  Preliminary  Objection  at  an  early 
date  prior  to  proceedings  on  the  merits.  With  this  end 
in  view,  my  Government  is  prepared  to  waive  the  oral 
hearings  as  envisaged  in  Article  62  of  the  Rules  of  Court, 
and  hopes  that  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic 
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likewise  will  express  readiness  to  waive  oral  hearings. 
Further  with  a  view  to  speedy  determination  of  the  issues 
raised  by  the  Preliminary  Objection,  my  Government 
wishes  to  indicate  now  its  request  that  the  Court  consider 
and  decide  the  Pi'eliminai-y  Objection  at  the  earliest  date 
practicable.  My  Government  hopes  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment will  join  in  this  request  for  early  disposition  of 
the  Preliminary  Objection. 

In  its  Observations  and  Submissions  on  the  Preliminary 
Objection,  the  French  Government  stated  that  "the  'dis- 
cussions between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Representatives  of  the  French  Government'  were 
limited  to  the  delivery  by  the  Department  of  State  of  a 
memorandum  to  the  French  Embassy  on  April  2.3,  1951 
(Annex  I)  and  to  the  Embassy's  reply  of  June  2,  1951 
(Annex  II),  with  such  oral  comments  as  may  have  been 
made  at  the  time  of  the  exchange."  My  Government 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  amplify  and  cor- 
rect as  follows  that  statement  of  facts:  Following  the 
meeting  of  April  23,  1951,  at  which  a  United  States  memo- 
randum was  given  by  ofBcers  of  the  Department  of  State 
to  a  representative  of  the  French  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington, an  officer  of  the  Department  of  State  talked  with 
the  representative  of  the  French  Embassy  on  May  21,  to 
express  concern  at  the  delay  in  receiving  a  French  reply 
and  to  inquire  when  a  reply  might  be  expected  to  the 
United  States  memorandum  of  April  23.  The  representa- 
tive of  the  French  Embassy  replied  that  the  preliminary 
view  of  the  French  Government  was  that  no  reason  existed 
for  any  amendment  of  the  Fi'ench  Application  or  Memorial 
In  the  Moroccan  Case.  On  June  2  another  meeting  took 
place  between  officers  of  the  Department  of  State  and  a 
representative  of  the  French  Embassy.  At  this  meeting 
the  French  Embassy  gave  to  the  Department  the  memo- 
randum reproduced  in  Annex  II  of  the  French  Observa- 
tions and  Submissions.  The  Department  informed  the 
Embassy  that  this  memorandum  did  not  satisfactorily 
identify  the  parties  to  the  Case.  On  June  4  the  Depart- 
ment agreed  to  furnish  to  the  Embassy  a  brief  draft 
statement  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  would 
provide  the  necessary  clarification.  The  draft  statement 
furnished  read  as  follows : 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic  states  that  it  has  brought  the  Application 
in  the  Case  concerning  tlie  Rights  of  American  Res- 
sortissants  in  Morocco,  and  acts  in  this  case,  both  in 
its  capacity  as  Government  of  the  French  Republic 
and  on  behalf  of  Morocco,  by  virtue  of  the  capacity 
of  Prance  under  the  Treaty  of  Fez  as  Protector  of 
Morocco. 

On  June  6  a  representative  of  the  French  Embassy 
called  again  at  the  Department,  and  left  a  memorandum 
reading  as  follows : 

La  Requete  du  Gouvernement  de  la  R^publique 
frangaise  an  President  de  la  Cour  de  Justice  Inter- 
nationale en  date  du  28  octobre  19.50,  le  MiJmoire  du 
ler  mars  1951  et  le  memorandum  remis  au  Dfparte- 
ment  d'Etat  le  2  juin  indiquent  que  la  France  aglt, 
dans  I'affaire  relative  sux  droits  des  ressortissants 
am&rlcains  au  Maroc,  en  quality  de  puissance  protec- 
trice  au  Maroc. 

La  requete  notamment  se  r^f^re  expressfment  au 
traits  du  30  mars  1912  conclu  entre  le  Gouvernement 
de  la  RSpublique  frangaise  et  I'Empii-e  Cherifien. 

It  est  une  r^gle  de  droit  bien  etablie  que  'seul  le 
protecteur  reprSsente  le  territoire  protfg(5  dans  ses 
rapports  internationaux'   (cf.  Arbitrage  rendu  le  ler 
mal  1925  par  M.  Max  Huber  entre  la  Grande  Bretagne 
et  I'Espagne). 
The  Department  informed  the  Embassy  that  this  memo- 
randum failed  to  state  specifically  that  both  Morocco  and 
France   (in  its  own  right  and  as  protector  of  Morocco) 
were  parties  to  the  case.    On  June  9  the  Embassy  Informed 
the  Department  that  it  was  not  prepared  to  make  any 
formal  statement  concerning  the  Identity  of  the  parties 
in  whose  name  and  on  whose  behalf  the  present  case  was 
brought.    At  that  time,  as  on  previous  occasions,  the  De- 
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partnient  inquired  whetlier  the  Embassy  understood  that 
in  the  absence  of  clarification  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
parties  the  United  States  would  feel  compelled  to  file  a 
Preliminary  Objection  on  this  point.  As  on  the  previous 
occasions,  the  Embassy  stated  that  it  understood  this 
fully. 

Since  the  receipt  by  my  Government  of  the  Observations 
and  Submissions  of  the  Government  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic on  the  Preliminary  Objection,  the  French  Government, 
through  its  Embassy  in  Washington,  has  inquired  if  the 
United  States  would  withdraw  its  Preliminary  Objection. 
The  United  States  is  not  able  to  withdraw  the  Objection 
since  even  in  the  Observations  and  Submissions  of  the 
French  Government  on  the  Preliminary  Objection  the 
identity  of  the  parties  is  not  made  clear ;  this  matter, 
in  view  of  the  provision  of  Article  59  of  the  Statute 
of  the  Court,  is  one  to  which  my  Government  attaches 
great  importance. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Adrian    S.   Fisher 
Agent  of  the  Qovernment 
of  the  United  States  of  America 


On  Septetnber  3,  1951,  there  was  -filed  in  the 
Court  Registry  a  letter  from  the  agent  of  the 
Government  of  the  French  Republic,  in  which  the 
French  Government  concurred  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment's request  for  waiver  of  oral  hearings  on 
the  preliminary  objection.  The  text  of  this  letter 
is  as  follows : 

Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs,   French 
(Translation)  Republic. 

Paris,  August  30th,  1951 

Sir:  You  were  good  enough,  by  letter  No.  14358  of 
August  23rd,  1951,  to  transmit  to  me  a  copy  of  a  letter, 
filed  in  the  Registry  on  August  21st,  1051,  which  the 
Agent  of  the  United  States  Government  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Court  in  the  case  concerning  the  rights 
of  nationals  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Morocco. 

In  this  letter  the  United  States  Government  states  that 
it  is  "prepared  to  waive  the  oral  hearings  as  envisaged 
in  Article  62  of  the  Rules  of  Court,  and  hopes  that  the 
Government  of  the  French  Republic  likewise  will  express 
readiness  to  waive  oral  hearings."  Furthermore,  the 
United  States  Government  requests  the  Court  to  consider 
and  decide  the  Preliminary  Objection  filed  by  it  on  June 
21st,  I'Jol  at  the  earliest  date  practicable. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  Government  of 
the  French  Republic  agrees  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  proposing  that  the  Court  should  authorize 
them  to  waive  oral  hearings  in  respect  of  the  Preliminary 
Objection  filed  by  the  United  States  Government  on  June 
21st,  1951.  It  is  likewise  the  earnest  hope  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic  that,  insofar  as  the  Court 
considers  it  possible,  a  decision  on  the  Preliminary 
Objection  should  be  made  at  the  earliest  date  practicable. 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  of  the  Agent  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  a  discussion  of  the  facts  recited  in 
the  Observations  and  Submissions  presented  on  July  28th, 
1951  by  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  on  the 
Preliminary  Objection  filed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  of  the  French  Republic  would 
have  wished  that  the  debate  which  the  United  States 
Government  states  it  desires  to  shorten,  should  not  thus 
be  prolonged.  But  as  the  letter  of  the  Agent  of  the 
United  States  Government  is  a  document  in  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  Court,  it  is  necessary  to  rectify  it  briefly 
on  the  two  following  points. 

1.  In  the  penultimate  paragraph  of  the  letter  it  is 
stated : 

At  that  time,  as  on  previous  occasions,  the  Depart- 
ment inquired  whether  the  Embassy  understood  that 
in  the  absence  of  clarification  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
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parties  the  United  States  would  feel  compelled  to  file 
a  Preliminary  Objection  on  this  point.  As  on  the 
previous  occasions,  the  Embassy  stated  that  it  under- 
stood this  fully. 

The  French  Embassy  has  never  recognized  that  the  United 
States  of  America  was  obliged  to  file  a  Preliminary  Objec- 
tion ;  it  confined  itself  to  taking  note  of  the  declarations 
made  by  the  Department  of  State  and  to  transmitting  to 
it  the  reply  of  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic. 
Prom  the  very  beginning  of  the  conversations  which  the 
United  States  Government  chose  to  initiate  in  Washing- 
ton, whereas  Article  42  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court  pro- 
vides that  the  parties  shall  be  represented  by  agents,  the 
French  Embassy  has  not  failed  to  note,  without  discerning 
the  reasons  for  it,  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  file  a  Preliminary  Objection  in  the  absence  of 
acceptance  of  a  forumla  the  want  of  substance  of  which 
the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  believes  it  has 
established  in  its  Observations  and  Submissions  of  July 
2Sth,  1951. 

2.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  of  the  Agent  of  the 
United  States  Government  reads  as  follows: 

Since  the  receipt  by  my  Government  of  the  Observa- 
tions and  Submissions  of  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic  on  the  Preliminary  Objection,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, through  its  Embassy  in  Washington,  has  in- 
quired if  the  United  States  would  withdraw  its 
Preliminary  Objection. 

It  is  proper  to  point  out  that  this  initiative  was  not  taken 
by  the  Goveriiment  of  the  French  Republic  as  suggested 
in  the  above-quoted  wording.  It  was  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Paris  which  pointed  out  to  the  Agent  of  the 
Government  of  the  French  Republic  that  the  United  States 
Government  might  withdraw  the  Preliminary  Objection 
if  the  Observations  and  Submissions  presented  on  that 
Objection  appeared  to  reply  to  its  preoccupations.  Con- 
sequently the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  was 
entitled,  after  the  deposit  of  its  Observations  to  know  the 
intentions  of  the  United  States  Government  on  this  iwint. 
Even  better  than  the  present  proposals,  discontinuance 
would  have  shortened  the  written  proceedings  in  the  case. 

Andr^  Gros 
Agent  of  the  Government  of 
the  French  Republic:  before 
the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 


_  On  October  4, 1951,  the  Registrar  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  pursuant  to  direction  of 
the  Court,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
agent  of  the  French  Gover^nment,  a  copy  of  lohich 
was  transmitted  to  tlie  agent  of  the  United  States 
Government : 

No.  11635 

The  Hague,  October  J,,  1951 

Sir:  I  have  been  directed  by  the  Court,  and  I  have  the 
honor,  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  following  observations 
on  the  subject  of  the  case  concerning  the  Rights  of  Na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  in  Morocco  (France  v.  United 
States  of  America). 

The  Court  has  considered  the  Preliminary  Objection 
filed  l)y  the  United  States  Government  on  June  21st,  1951, 
the  Observations  and  Submissions  of  the  Government  of 
the  French  Republic  on  that  Objection,  as  well  as  the 
correspondence  which  followed  the  deposit  of  these 
documents. 

It  has  noted  that  the  explanations  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic  have  not  dispelled  certain 
doubts  existing  in  the  mind  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  "exact  identification  of  the  parties"  to  the 
case  and  as  to  the  capacity  in  which  France  has  instituted 
these  proceedings. 
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The  Court  has  also  taken  note  of  the  wish  expressed 
Dy  both  Governments  that  the  matter  should  be  settled 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and,  to  this  end,  that  the  oral 
proceedings  provided  for  In  Article  6?  of  the  Rules  should 
be  waived.  Before  reaching  a  decision  on  this  point, 
however,  the  Court  observes  that  Article  49  of  the  Statute 
empowers  it,  without  instituting  oral  proceedings  on  the 
Preliminary  Olijection,  to  call  upon  the  Agents  of  the 
Parties  to  supply  such  explanations  as  it  considers  nec- 
essary. For  this  reason,  the  Court,  having  this  day 
deliberated  the  matter,  has  decided  to  request  you  to 
clarify  the  capacity  in  which  the  French  Republic  is  pro- 
ceeding in  this  case,  and,  in  particular,  to  specify  whether 
it  is  appearing  both  on  its  own  account  and  as  Protecting 
Power  in  Morocco. 

I  am  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  present  communication 
to  the  Agent  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

E.  Hambro 

Registrar 


Upon  receipt  of  the  above  letter,  the  agent  of 
the  French  Government,  on  October  6, 1951,  made 
the  following  reply: 

Paris,  October  6,  1951. 

Sir  :  In  your  letter  of  October  4th,  1951,  you  were  so 
good  as  to  make  a  communication  to  me  on  the  subject 
of  the  case  concerning  the  rights  of  nationals  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Morocco  (France  v.  United 
States  of  America). 

You  informed  me  that  the  Court  had  noted  that  the 
explanations  given  by  the  Government  of  the  ITrench 
Republic  had  not  dispelled  certain  doubts  existing  in  the 
mind  of  the  United  States  Government  as  to  the  "exact 
identification  of  the  Parties"  to  the  case,  and  as  to  the 
capacity  in  which  France  had  instituted  these  proceed- 
ings. You  added  that  the  Court  had  decided,  in  applica- 
tion of  Article  49  of  the  Statute,  to  call  upon  me  to 
clarify  the  capacity  In  which  the  French  Republic  is 
proceeding  in  this  case,  and  in  particular,  to  specify 
whether  it  is  appearing  both  on  its  own  account  and  as 
the  protecting  Power  of  Morocco. 

In  reply  to  this  request  by  the  Court,  I  have  the  honour 
to  inform  you  that  the  Government  of  the  French  Re- 
public is  prepared,  in  order  to  dispel  the  doubts  existing 
in  the  mind  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to 
supplement  its  observations  and  sulnnissions  in  regard 
to  the  Preliminary  Objection  raised  by  the  United  States 
Government,  and  to  specify  that  the  French  Republic 
is  proceeding  in  this  case  both  on  its  own  account  and 
as  the  protecting  Power  of  Morocco,  and  that  the  Court's 
Judgment  will  be  binding  both  on  France  and  on  Morocco. 

Andr^  Geos 


On  October  9,  1951,  the  Court  Registrar  ad- 
dressed the  folloiving  letter  to  the  agent  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  Adrian  S. 
Fisher. 

Sir:  Referring  to  my  letter  No.  14636  of  October  4th, 
1951,  in  the  case  concerning  the  Rights  of  Nationals  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Morocco,  I  have  the 
honour  to  send  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 6th,  1951,  which  I  have  received  today  from  the  Agent 
of  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic. 

Referring  to  your  note  of  August  16th,  1951,  and  in 
particular  to  the  last  paragraph  of  that  note,  I  should 
be  much  obliged  to  you  for  advising  me  as  soon  as  possible 
as  to  the  action  you  propose  to  take  in  view  of  the  letter 
of  the  Agent  of  the  French  Government. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  Obedient  Servant, 

E.  HA>tBRO 

Registrar 
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In  response  to  the  inquity  which  was  contairied 
in  the  Court  Registrar's  letter,  the  agent  of  the 
Govet^nment  of  the  United  States  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  Registrar: 

Sir  :  I  refer  to  your  letter  No.  14670  of  October  9,  1951, 
in  which  you  ask  to  be  advised  as  to  the  action  which 
my  Government  proposes  to  take  in  view  of  the  letter 
of  the  Agent  of  the  French  Government  of  October  6,  1951, 
which  was  addressed  to  you  in  response  to  your  letter 
of  October  4,  1951. 

According  to  the  letter  of  the  Agent  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment of  October  6,  1951,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment understands  the  Government  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic to  state  that  it  is  proceeding  in  the  case  concerning 
the  Rights  of  Nationals  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Morocco  both  on  its  own  account  and  as  protecting 
Power  of  Morocco,  and  that  the  Court's  judgment  will  be 
binding  both  on  France  and  on  Morocco.  Accordingly,  I 
inform  you  that  on  the  basis  of  this  understanding  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  prepared 
to  withdraw  its  Preliminary  Objection. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Adrian    S.   Fisher 
Agent  of  the  Qovernment 
of  the  United  States  of  America 

NOTE:  As  a  result  of  the  clarification  of  the 
identity  of  the  parties  which  was  made  to  the 
Court  by  the  agent  of  the  French  Government,  the 
proceedings  on  the  merits  have  been  resumed,  and 
the  Counter-Memorial  of  the  U.S.  Government 
is  to  be  filed  in  the  Registry  of  the  International 
Court  by  December  20,  1951. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Discussion  of  Tensions  Between  Yugoslavia  and  U.S.S.R. 


Statement  hy  John  Sherman  Cooper 
U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  ^ 


We  are  concerned  here  with  a  situation  of  ten- 
sion involving  eiglit  different  countries  in  Eastern 
Europe :  seven  members  of  tlie  Soviet  Cominform 
bloc  on  the  one  hand  and  Yugoslavia  on  the  other. 

This  situation  has  now  lasted  for  3iA  years  and 
is  undermining  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Balkan  area. 

Yugoslavia  has  placed  before  the  Greneral  As- 
sembly a  complaint  alleging  hostile  activities  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
Rumania,  Albania,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland 
against  Yugoslavia. 

It  is  the  Yugoslav  contention  that  these  activi- 
ties, taken  in  combination,  constitute  a  campaign 
of  aggressive  pressure  designed  to  threaten  the 
sovereignty,  territorial  integrity,  and  national  in- 
dependence of  the  Yugoslav  state.  The  Yugoslav 
Government  holds  the  Soviet  Union  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  this  campaign  of  pressure,  which  it 
alleges  has  been  intensified  according  to  a  definite 
plan. 

"We  have  heard  ]Mr.  Djilas  describe  in  detail  and 
with  impi'essive  documentation  how  this  campaign 
has  been  pressed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  otlier 
six  Cominform  governments.  As  we  understand 
it  from  his  statement,  the  Yugoslav  case  rests  on 
these  principal  charges  against  the  Cominform 
countries : 

The  deliberate  economic  blockade  of  Yugoslavia ; 
persistent  demands  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
'Yugoslav  Government;  activities  by  trained  ter- 
rorists sent  into  Yugoslavia;  the  provocation  of 
border  incidents  and  the  killing  and  wounding  of 
Yugoslav  frontier  guards  and  citizens;  the  forced 

'  Made  before  the  Ad  Hoe  Political  Committee  of  tbe 
General  Assembl.v  on  Nov.  29  and  released  to  the  press  by 
the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same  date. 


deportation  of  Yugoslav  minorities  from  border 
areas ;  the  abrogation  of  a  large  number  of  treaties 
and  conventions;  discriminatory  diplomatic  prac- 
tices; the  building  up  of  armed  strength  by  Bul- 
garia, Rumania,  and  Hungary  in  violation  of  the 
military  clauses  of  the  postwar  peace  treaties;  and 
demonstrative  troop  movements  and  maneuvers  in 
the  frontier  areas  bordering  on  Yugoslavia. 

The  activities  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other 
six  states  as  charged  by  the  Yugoslav  Government 
clearly  constitute  failure  to  observe  the  minimum 
standards  of  the  Charter.  The  charges  described 
a  situation  seriously  affecting  international  peace 
and  security  in  the  Balkan  area  and  elsewhere. 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  is  concerned  with 
the  application  of  the  Charter  to  this  situation. 
Under  article  I  of  the  Charter  it  is  the  first  pur- 
pose of  the  United  Nations  to  maintain  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  to  take  collective 
measures  to  remove  threats  to  the  peace  and  to 
suppress  acts  of  aggression  if  they  occur,  and  to 
bring  about  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 

The  Charter  protects  any  state,  whether  large 
or  small,  and  whatever  its  economic,  social,  and 
political  system.  It  is  in  the  name  of  this  general 
principle  of  the  Charter  that  the  United  Nations 
has  undertaken  the  task  of  repelling  aggression  in 
Korea  and  of  restoring  peace  and  security  in  the 
area. 

It  is  clear  to  all  of  us  that  any  new  recour.se  to 
aggression  in  the  world  today  might,  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  stated,  "strain  to 
the  breaking  point  the  fabric  of  world  peace." 

All  of  us  must  strive  to  reduce  these  strains  on 
peace  and  to  lessen  tension  wherever  it  exists. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  disturbed  over  the 
danger  to  world  peace  which,  as  the  Yugoslav 
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delegate  has  shown,  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  Cominform  states  have  done 
notliing  to  diminish. 

We  are,  as  I  say,  concerned  with  the  application 
of  the  Charter  to  the  situation  outlined  to  us  by 
the  delegation  from  Yugoslavia.  Another  pur- 
pose of  the  United  Nations  outlined  in  article  1 
of  the  Charter  is  to  develop  friendly  relations 
among  nations  based  on  respect  for  the  principle 
of  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples. 
The  threat  or  the  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
torial integrity  or  political  independence  of  any 
state  is  contradictory  to  this  principle  and  is  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  the  Charter. 

We  are  also  obligated  to  promote  universal  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

We  need  to  consider  whether  the  states  named 
in  the  Yugoslav  complaint  are  meeting  these  min- 
imum standards  of  the  Charter  in  their  relations 
with  Yugoslavia. 

Pattern  of  Conduct  by  Cominform  Regimes 

The  United  States  cannot  confirm  from  its  own 
first-hand  information  all  the  charges  that  Yugo- 
slavia has  made  against  the  seven  Cominform 
states.  We  are  in  a  position  to  confirm  some  of 
the  charges  from  independent  observation.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  available  to  us  an  historical 
i-ecord  disclosing  a  general  pattern  of  conduct  of 
the  Cominform  regimes. 

This  general  pattern  of  conduct  will  help  us  a 
great  deal  in  our  evaluation  of  the  Yugoslav 
complaint. 

Within  this  pattern  of  conduct  you  will  find  the 
subversion  of  free  institutions,  followed  by  the 
armed  coup  d'etat,  as  in  the  case  of  Czechoslovakia. 
You  will  find  the  support  of  an  armed  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  government  of  a  neighboring 
state,  as  in  the  case  of  Greece,  or  support  for  armed 
aggression  on  a  more  massive  scale,  as  in  Korea. 

You  will  find  the  deliberate  attempt  to  gain  a 
political  objective  by  dooming  a  city  to  starvation, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Berlin  Blockade.  You  will 
find  the  effort  to  wreck  the  postwar  recovery  of 
Europe  itself,  one  of  the  prime  objectives  of  the 
Cominform. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  find  as  part 
of  this  pattern  the  endless  "hate"  campaigns  for 
fabricated  "enemies,"'  forced  labor,  secret  police, 
the  mockery  of  justice  in  faked  propaganda 
"trials,"  and  the  ruthless  suppression  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  The  Yugoslav  complaint 
should  be  considered  against  the  background  of 
this  pattern  of  conduct.  It  is  this  pattern  of  con- 
duct, persistently  followed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Cominform  countries,  which  in  our  judg- 
ment, is  the  root  cause  of  the  tensions  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  We  cannot  allay  these  tensions  by 
ignoring  their  causes. 

The  Yugoslav  delegation  charges  that  as  part  of 


their  campaign  of  aggressive  pressure,  the  Comin- 
form states  have  been  openly  calling  upon  the 
people  of  Yugoslavia  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  Marshall  Tito. 

My  Government  has  not  undertaken  a  count  of 
all  the  official  radio  broadcasts  or  newspaper  ar- 
ticles which  have  demanded  the  liquidation  of  the 
Government  of  Yugoslavia.  But  we  have  seen 
enough  samples  to  know  that  this  is  what  the 
Cominform  clearly  desires  to  have  happen.  We 
have  also  read  speeches  calling  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  Yugoslav  Government  by  the  highest  gov- 
ernment officials  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  East- 
ern Europe. 

We  know  as  a  fact  that  public  statements  of  this 
sort  have  been  made  by  several  membei-s  of  the 
Soviet  Politburo,  the  central  source  of  power  and 
authority  in  the  Soviet  Government.  They^  in- 
clude Deputy  Premier  Molotov,  former  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union ;  K.  E.  Voroshilov, 
Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Deputy  Premier; 
N.  A.  Bulganin,  Deputy  Premier;  and  G.  M.  Mal- 
enkov,  Deputy  Premier. 

It  was  only  last  July  that  in  a  speech  delivered 
in  Warsaw,  Mr.  Molotov  said  of  the  Yugoslav  re- 
gime : 

This  gang  clings  to  power  by  means  of  sanguinary  ter- 
ror and  fascist  methods  of  rule.  This  cannot  last  long. 
The  peoples  of  Yugoslavia  will  find  ways  and  means  of 
getting  rid  of  the  Titoite  fascist  regime. 

A  month  later  another  member  of  the  Soviet 
Politburo,  Marshal  Voroshilov,  used  identical  lan- 
guage in  a  speech  he  delivered  in  Bucharest,  Ru- 
mania. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Cominform  concerning 
Yugoslavia — resolutions  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
the  highest  officials  of  the  countries  listed  in  the 
Yugoslav  complaint — are  also  in  the  public  domain 
and  can  be  read  by  anyone. 

The  first  of  these  resolutions,  adopted  in  June 
1948,  stated  fiatly  that  the  Yugoslav  regime  could 
"not  be  tolerated"  and  that  "the  interests  of  the 
very  existence  ...  of  the  Yugoslav  Com- 
munist Party  demand  that  an  end  be  put  to  this 
regime." 

A  second  Cominform  resolution,  adopted  in  No- 
vember 1949,  stated : 

The  struggle  against  the  Tito  clique  of  hired  spies  and 
murderers  is  the  international  duty  of  all  Communists 
and  Workers'  Parties.  It  is  the  duty  of  Communist  and 
Workers'  Parties  to  give  all  possible  aid  to  the  Yugoslav 
working  class  and  working  peasantry  who  are  fighting 
for  the  return  of  Yugoslavia  to  the  camp  of  democracy 
and  socialism. 

These  resolutions  by  the  Cominform,  these  de- 
mands for  revolt  by  the  highest  officials  of  the 
Soviet  Government  and  the  other  countries  listed 
in  the  Yugoslav  complaint,  certainly  constitute 
aggressive  pressure.  They  constitute  threats  to 
the  political  independence  of  Yugoslavia  within 
the  meaning  of  article  2,  paragraph  4  of  the 
Charter. 
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Furthermore,  how  does  this  aggressive  pressure 
against  Yugoslavia  square  witli  the  Soviet  regime's 
self-appointed  role  as  the  world's  champion  of 
"peace" ? 


Treaty  Violations  by  Mass  Deportation 

My  delegation  is  prepared  also  to  comment  on 
certain  specific  treaty  violations  charged  by  Yugo- 
slavia. These  charges  are  consistent  with  our 
own  experience  regarding  treaty  violations  by  the 
states  of  Eastern  Europe. 

I  refer  to  the  charges  concerning  the  removal 
of  Yugoslav  minorities  from  border  areas  east  of 
the  Yugoslav  frontier  where  they  had  lived  for 
centuries,  particularly  in  Hungary,  Rumania,  and 
Bulgaria. 

Mass  deportations  have  taken  place  in  distinct 
violation  of  human-rights  provisions  of  the  peace 
treaties  concluded  with  these  Governments  by  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  These  treaties 
bind  the  Rumanian,  Hungarian,  and  Bulgarian 
Governments  to  secure  for  all  persons  under  their 
jurisdiction,  regardless  of  race,  sex,  language,  or 
religion,  the  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms. 

This  very  year,  the  Rumanian  Government  be- 
gan the  mass  evacuation  of  families  living  in  the 
Yugoslav  frontier  region.  The  deportation  in- 
volved some  several  thousands  of  people,  mainly 
Serbs  and  other  nonRumanian  groups,  although 
Rumanians  were  also  included.  The  deportees 
were  moved  to  the  eastern  parts  of  Rumania  and 
told  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Recently  the  world  was  shocked  to  learn  oi 
the  forced  deportation  of  thousands  of  people 
from  Budapest  by  the  Hungarian  Communist  re- 
gime. The  United  States  regards  this  action  as  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  human  rights  provisions 
of  the  peace  treaty  with  Hungary. 

Furthermore,  last  year  the  General  Assembly  it- 
self condemned  the  Governments  of  Rumania, 
Hungary,  and  Bulgaria  for  failing  to  fulfill  their 
treaty  obligations  in  connection  with  the  human 
rights  provisions  of  peace  treaties. 

This,  however,  is  onh'  a  small  part — achnittedly 
;i  tragic  jDart — of  the  whole  gi'im  chapter  of  forced 
deportations  which  has  been  written  by  the  Com- 
munist regimes  of  Eastern  Europe  since  they  seized 
power.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  throughout 
the  Soviet  orbit  literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  have  been  uprooted  and  moved  about  in 
trucks  and  cattle  cars,  either  within  their  own 
country  or  across  national  frontiers. 
'  There  is  another  and  particularly  dangerous 
treaty  violation  charged  by  Yugoslavia  which  my 
Government  can  sustain.  That  is  the  Yugoslav 
contention  that  the  Governments  of  Rumania, 
Hungary,  and  Bulgaria  are  violating  the  military 
provisions  of  the  peace  treaties  signed  with  the 
.\llied  and  Associated  Powers. 
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According  to  our  estimates,  the  combined  armed 
forces  of  these  three  Cominform  states  are  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  the  quarter  of  a  million  men 
permitted  under  the  peace  treaties.  Furthermore, 
these  forces  have  been  qualitatively  improved  with 
modern  military  equipment,  weapons,  and  train- 

The  existence  of  these  large  and  growmg  mili- 
tary forces,  equipped  for  offensive  action,  is  cer- 
tainly contributing  to  the  tension  of  the  Balkans 
area.  We  may  properly  ask  why  these  Govern- 
ments have  gone  back  on  their  solemn  treaty  com- 
mitments, against  whom  ai'e  they  raising  such 
large  military  forces,  and  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  what  foreign  interests? 

Pressure  on  Diplomatic  Representation 

I  would  also  like  to  deal  briefly  with  the  Yugo- 
slav charge  that  the  seven  governments  have  in- 
dulged in  discriminatory  practices  against  Yugo- 
slav diplomats,  that  they  have  made  it  impossible 
to  solve  even  the  most  insignificant  disputes 
through  diplomatic  channels,  and  have  jeopar- 
dized the  normal  maintenance  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations. 

Here  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  dealing  with 
a  general  pattern  of  conduct  characteristic  of  the 
Cominform  states. 

The  experience  of  Yugoslav  diplomats  in  East- 
ern Europe  is  similar  to  the  treatment  received 
in  that  area  by  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
other  governments,  including  the  United  States. 
Year  by  year  we  have  been  forced  to  reduce  our 
staffs  to  the  point  at  which  the  maintenance  of  our 
diplomatic  missions  has  become  increasingly  diffi- 
cult. 

Our  local  employees  have  been  intimidated  and 
forced  to  leave  us.  The  movements  of  our  official 
diplomatic  representatives  have  been  restricted. 
The  Bulgarian  and  Albanian  regimes  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  United  States  to  maintain  diplo- 
matic missions  at  all,  and  we  were  forced  to  sus- 
pend relations. 

My  Government  also  can  comment  with  sympa- 
thy on  the  Yugoslav  charges  concerning  the  mis- 
treatment of  Yugoslav  nationals  in  the  Comin- 
form countries.  U.S.  diplomatic  missions  and 
consular  offices  in  the  Cominform  countries  en- 
counter many  obstacles  in  carrying  out  their  duties 
to  protect  American  citizens. 

These  citizens  are  regularly  denied  access  to 
their  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives.  In 
some  cases  they  have  mysteriously  disappeared  or 
been  subjected  to  spurious  trials.  In  numerous 
cases  they  have  had  foreign  nationalities  thrust 
upon  them  through  threats,  chicanery,  false  prom- 
ises, or  other  forms  of  pressure.  They  experience 
severe  difficulties  in  obtaining  exit  visas  from  the 
Cominform  countries. 

The  difficulty  of  maintaining  normal  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Cominform  countries,  their  will- 
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fill  violation  of  treaties,  the  building  up  of  their 
military  power,  their  aggressive  propaganda — 
these  are  all  parts  of  whaiThas  now  become  a  fa- 
miliar picture. 

When  all  of  these  demonstrations  of  hostility 
are  brought  together,  combined  and  focused  on  a 
single  country,  they  are  clearly  aggressive  pres- 
sure against  the  prospective  victim,  in  this  case 
Yugoslavia.  Tliey  run  directly  counter  to  the 
Charter  principles  of  self-determination,  national 
sovereignty,  and  independence.  It  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  Assembly  to  consider  these  charges 
under  articles  10,  11,  and  14  of  the  Charter. 


U.  S.  Supports  Principles  of  the  Charter 

Many  countries  have  viewed  this  situation  with 
growing  concern.  My  own  country,  at  the  request 
of  the  Yugoslav  Government,  has  provided  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  is  now  providing  military 
assistance  to  Yugoslavia. 

The  United  States  is  providing  this  assistance, 
Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the  obvious  fact  that  Yugo- 
slavia has  a  Communist  regime  and  despite  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  oppose 
through  tradition  and  in  principle  the  system  of 
communism.  We  are  providing  assistance  in  or- 
der to  strengthen  the  ability  of  Yugoslavia  to  de- 
fend itself,  as  it  defended  itself  so  valiantly  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  Communist  state,  but 
when  it  had  its  back  to  the  wall  as  a  result  of 
Nazi  aggression,  my  country  provided  substantial 
assistance.  In  the  Soviet  case,  as  in  the  present 
case,  the  fundamental  principles  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity  were  involved. 
These  principles,  set  forth  so  clearly  in  the  Char- 
ter, the  United  States  has  always  supported. 

It  is  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  regime  to  honor 
these  principles  that  has  brought  this  matter — 
and  many  other  matters — before  us.  Yugoslavia's 
difficulties  grow  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
regime  insists  on  absolute  and  total  control  of  those 
states  where  Communist  regimes  have  seized 
power. 

Generalissimo  Stalin  himself  once  put  it  this 
way :  "A  revolutionary  is  he  who  without  argu- 
ments, unconditionally  is  ready  to  defend  and 
strengthen  the  U.S.S.R." 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  enough  to  be  a  Com- 
munist, to  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of  Marx  and 
Lenin,  or  to  set  up  the  institutions  of  the  Soviet 
type  of  state.  Absolute,  unconditional  subservi- 
ence and  willingness  to  take  orders  are  demanded. 
The  Yugoslav  Government  insisted  on  a  measure 
of  equality  and  independence. 

At  that  moment  it  became — in  the  language  of 
one  Soviet  note  to  Yugoslavia — "the  enemy  and 
opponent  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the  split  in  the 
Cominform  or  its  repercussions  throughout  the 
international  Communist  movement.    We  are  con- 
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cerned  with  international  peace  and  security  and 
the  principles  of  the  Charter. 

For  the  Charter  defends  the  principle  of  the 
sovereign  equality  of  states.  It  does  not  recog- 
nize that  double  standard  of  equality  invoked  in 
certain  quarters  of  the  world  today  by  which  "all 
states  are  equal,  but  some  states  are  more  equal 
than  others." 

In  our  view,  relationships  within  the  interna- 
tional community  should  be  based,  not  on  coercion 
and  exploitation,  but  on  cooperation  and  partner- 
ship. 

We  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  resolution 
submitted  by  the  Yugoslav  delegation  is  reason- 
able and  deserves  our  support.  It  properly  recalls 
the  purpose  of  the  Charter  to  develop  friendly 
relations  among  nations,  based  on  respect  for  the 
principles  of  equal  rights  and  self-determination 
of  peoples. 

U.N.  Seelis  To  Lessen  Tension  in  Ballon  Area 

It  also  notes  that  the  Yugoslav  Government  if 
ready  to  contribute  on  its  part  all  that  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  resolution. 
These  recommendations  apply  to  all  the  govern- 
ments concerned.  They  call  for  conduct  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  Charter  and  established 
practices  in  international  relations. 

Finally,  the  i-esolution  recommends  the  settle- 
ment of  border  disputes  by  means  of  mixed  bordei 
commissions,  or  other  peaceful  means.  According 
to  our  understanding,  mixed  commissions  of  this 
sort  are  familiar  and  traditional  instruments  in 
the  Balkans  for  the  peaceful  solution  of  frontiei 
problems. 

If  all  the  governments  involved  adhere  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  resolution,  there  is  no  reason 
why  there  cannot  quickly  be  a  reduction  in  tension 
between  Yugoslavia  and  the  seven  Cominform 
states. 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  Nations  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  watch  the  general  situation  in  the  Balkans. 
Fortunately  this  Committee  has  just  approved  the 
establishment  of  a  small  Ballian  subcommission 
under  the  Peace  Observation  Commission. 

If  requested  by  any  state  or  states  directly  con- 
cerned, this  subcommission  can  immediately  send 
observers  into  the  area.  This  subcommittee  will 
be  authorized  to  consider  data  submitted  to  it  by 
its  members  or  observers,  and  to  make  reports  to 
the  Peace  Observation  Commission  and  the  Secre- 
tary-General for  the  information  of  member  states.    > 

In  this  way,  the  United  Nations  will  have  imme-    i 
diately  available  a  body  equipped  to  observe  and 
report  on  any  situation  endangering  the  peace  in 
the  Balkans  which  might  be  called  to  its  attention 
by  states  in  that  region. 

But  it  may  be  that  the  services  of  the  Balkan 
subcommission  will  not  be  needed.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  proves  to  be  the  case.  Let  us  hopi 
that  the  resolution  before  us  has  the  general  effect 
of  lessening  tension  in  the  area.    It  is  one  of  those 
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siraarions  of  tensicm  of  which  many  members  have 
spoken  in  this  Assembly,  and  which  delay  the 
larger  settlements  of  peace.  It  is  one  which  the 
Soviet  UnitHi  can  alleviate,  if  it  really  desires  to 
do  so. 
There  need  be  no  victor  nor  vanquished  as  the 


result  of  the  settlement  of  the  situation  which  has 
arisen  between  Yugoslavia  and  the  seven  countries 
listed  in  its  complaint.  Let  the  victory,  if  there  is 
any.  be  won  by  the  Charter.  For  that  would  be  in 
the  interests  of  all  the  parties,  and  of  the  United 
Nations  as  a  whole. 


Advances  in  Assisting  Underdeveloped  Areas 


-     y  Mil:(  J.  ilansixeU 

.  ^'i .'. .; j.c  to  the  Gemral  Assembly 


REVIEW  OF  PROBLEMS  AND  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS IN  THE  FIELD  OF  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

i^ne  of  the  most  imDortanI  soals  embodied  in  the 
■rter  of  the  United  Nations  is  the  human  objec- 
e.  This  objective  is  expressed  in  terms  of  jobs. 
iitions  of  work,  and  standards  of  living.  All 
;  'iiese  are  ihin^  which  go  to  determine  the  wel- 
e  of  peoples  around  the  world.  In  other  words. 
Asic  objective  of  the  United  Nations  is  general 
rovement  of  economic  and  social  conditions 
rywhere. 

The  condition  of  people  in  need  has  always  been 

:_atter  of  humanitarian  concern  to  the  rndivid- 

..  citizens  of  the  United  States.    Furthermore, 

-  a  Nation,  they  are  convinced  that  only  through 

nomic  and  social  improvement  can  the  world 

-ieve  those  conditions  under  which  free  govem- 

r.ts  can  be  maintained,  unrest  decreased,  and 

r  banished.    They  are  convinced  that  the  only 

-d  foundation  upon  which  we  can  build  secu- 

7  is  world-wide  economic  advancement.    They 

'^  that  otherwise  we  would  be  building  on 

.     -ksand. 

Our  concern  with  the  economic  development  of 

"   er  countries  has  expressed  itself  not  merely  in 

-  form  of  suggestion  or  exhortation  or  persua- 

-.    Our  intere;~t  has  been  demonstrated  by  our 

rformance — a  performance  wliich  has  taken  the 

m  of  large  amounts  invested  in  imderdeveJoped 

as  by  our  private  citizens  and  by  the  Govern- 

:  mt,  both  directly  and  through  the  United  Na- 

;  n?  and  specialized  agencies. 

The  General  Assembly  has  already  agreed  that 

r  economic  development  of  the  imderdeveloped 

ras  of  the  world  must  rest  primarily  on  the 

f  rts  of  the  people  of  those  areas.    I  note  that 


Hixc*rpts  from  a  statement  made  before  Committee  II 

•nomic  and  Financial  on  Nov.  20  and  released  to  the 

rss  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  T-N.  on  the  same  date. 


the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  has 
also  wisely  placed  great  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
the  people  of  Latin  America  to  increase  the  rate 
of  their  domestic  capital  formation,  to  provide  in- 
centives for  the  promotion  of  domestic  savings, 
and  to  direct  their  saving^s  into  activities  which 
will  help  to  increase  production  and  productivity. 

We  have  recognized  the  crucial  importance  of 
external  assistance  in  furthering  the  development 
programs  of  people  who  are  determined  to  help 
themselves.  The  need  for  such  external  assistance 
has  long  been  appreciated  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  In  1950  this  recognition  was 
embodied  in  our  national  legislation  when  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  declared  that  it  is 
"the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  aid  the  efforts 
of  the  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  to  de- 
velop their  resources  and  improve  their  workinigr 
conditions." 

During  the  past  6  years,  the  U.S.  Goveniment 
has  made  available  over  oi-  billion  dollars  in  the 
form  of  loans  or  grants  to  countries  in  underde- 
veloped areas.  This  figure  does  not  include  oiur 
paid-in  subscription  of  635  million  doUars  to  the 
International  Bank.  Nor  does  it  include  the  con- 
tributioHiS  which  we  have  made  to  the  many  U.N. 
programs  which  have  directly  and  indirectly  as- 
sisted in  the  improvement  of  economic  and  social 
conditions  in  underdeveloped  areas. 

During  the  If?  months  ending  June  30,  1951, 
alone,  the  U.S.  Govenmient  made  grants  of  over  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollai^  for  technical  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  imderdeveloped  areas.  This 
figure  does  not  include  our  economic  assistance  to 
Greece.  Turkey,  and  Korea. 

Underdeveloped  areas  have  also  generally  bene- 
fited from  the  rapid  recovery  of  Western  Europe 
from  the  ravages  of  war.  The  industries  of  West- 
ern Europe  have  again  become  important  markets 
for  the  raw  materials  of  the  underdeveloped  coim- 
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tries.  Western  Europe  has,  in  tuni,  been  able  to 
send  increasing  amounts  of  capital  equipment  and 
otlier  manufactured  goods  to  these  areas. 

Of  the  51/2  billion  dollars  made  available  to  un- 
derdeveloped areas  during  the  past  6  years  by  the 
United  States,  almost  li/o  billion  dollars  was  made 
available  by  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank.  This 
assistance  lias  been  in  the  form  of  loans  for  eco- 
nomic development  purposes  to  Latin  America,  the 
Near  East,  Africa,  and  Asia.  During  the  past 
fiscal  year,  that  is,  from  July  1950  to  July  1951, 
the  Bank  loaned  over  395  million  dollars.  Of  this 
amount  over  96  percent  went  to  underdeveloped 
countries.  Under  the  Bank's  charter,  these  ad- 
vances were  made  for  projects  which  could  not  be 
financed  through  normal  commercial  channels. 

The  need  of  underdeveloped  areas  for  basic  fa- 
cilities in  such  fields  as  ti'ansportation,  power, 
communications,  education,  and  public  health,  as  a 
springboard  for  attaining  higher  standards  of  liv- 
ing, has  been  frequently  stressed  in  the  debates  of 
every  U.N.  agency.  The  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  at  its  eleventh  session,  made  a  number  of 
recommendations  designed  to  further  the  financ- 
ing of  this  type  of  project  by  governmental  and 
intergovernmental  credit  agencies. 

The  Role  of  Private  Investment 

The  importance  placed  on  basic  development 
projects  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  particu- 
larly evident  in  its  recent  operations.  During  the 
first  6  months  of  1951,  the  Export-Import  ]3ank 
extended  credits  to  assist  in  financing  power  devel- 
opment in  Cuba ;  road  construction  and  improve- 
ment in  the  Republic  of  Liberia;  a  water-supply 
project  and  a  sewage  system  for  the  city  of  Mon- 
rovia; diesel-electric  locomotives  for  the  railways 
of  Uruguay  and  Colombia;  improvement  of  air- 
ports in  Ecuador;  and  equipment,  materials,  and 
services  for  the  development  of  the  Artibonite 
Valley  in  Haiti.  The  largest  single  item  in  the 
Artibonite  Valley  project  will  be  the  construction 
of  a  dam  for  flood  control  and  irrigation  storage, 
with  provision  for  the  later  installation  of  electric 
power  generating  facilities. 

I  am  sure  that  members  of  this  committee  will 
not  have  failed  to  note  how  many  of  these  projects 
fall  into  the  category  of  what  have  been  described 
as  non-self-liquidating  projects. 

It  is  the  accepted  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government 
that  private  investment  can  and  should  play  an 
important  role  in  economic  development.  Admit- 
tedly, the  outflow  of  American  private  investment 
to  underdeveloped  areas  in  recent  years  had  been 
disappointingly  small  in  relation  to  need.  In  the 
recent  past,  the  existence  of  many  uncertainties 
has  had  a  dampening  efl'ect  upon  the  willingess 
of  private  investors  to  place  their  capital  abroad. 
Yet  it  is  worth  noting  that,  in  the  face  of  these 
risks,  the  net  outflow  of  private  U.S.  capital  to 
underdeveloped  areas  during  the  5  years  from  194C 
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through  1950  has  amounted  to  almost  3  billion 
500  million  dollars. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  attempted  by  various 
means  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  private  capital  to 
underdeveloped  areas.  These  have  included  such 
measures  as  investment  treaties,  treaties  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation,  tax  credits,  and  gov- 
ernment guarantees  against  risks  of  inconverti- 
bility and  expropriation.  It  is  our  intention  to 
ijnplement,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  the  de- 
tailed recommendations  of  the  thirteenth  session 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  which  look 
toward  encouraging  international  private  invest- 
ment in  underdeveloped  countries.  Only  last 
month,  the  U.S.  Congress  revised  our  internal 
revenue  laws  to  eliminate  further  the  double  taxa- 
tion of  American  foreign  investments. 

Despite  the  heavy  burden  being  borne  by  every 
American  family  as  the  result  of  Communist 
aggression  in  Korea  and  the  danger  of  further 
aggression  against  the  free  world,  the  American 
people  are  determined  to  continue  helping  the 
people  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  to  further 
their  economic  and  social  progress.  They  recog- 
nize that  the  defense  of  the  free  world  rests  not 
only  on  armaments  but  also  on  greater  productiv- 
ity, equity  in  the  distribution  of  income,  economic 
and  social  progress,  moral  strength,  and  unity  of 
ultimate  purpose. 

To  implement  this  determination,  our  Congress 
recently  increased  the  lending  authority  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  an  additional  1  billion  dol- 
lars. This  brings  the  basic  lending  capacity  of 
the  Bank  up  to  4I/2  billion  dollars  at  the  present 
time.  In  addition,  we  appropriated  last  month 
400  million  dollars  to  support  a  widespread  pro- 
gram of  economic  and  teclmical  assistance  to  agri- 
culture and  industry  in  the  Near  East,  Africa. 
Latin  America,  and  Asia.  These  funds  are  to  be 
made  available  almost  entirely  on  a  grant  basis. 

Under  this  legislation,  President  Truman  has 
announced  the  inauguration  of  a  widespread  pro- 
gram of  aid  for  the  Near  East  and  has  appointed 
a  special  representative  to  coordinate  economic 
and  technical  assistance  in  this  area.  In  inaugu- 
rating this  expanded  program,  the  President  ex- 
pressed tlie  hope  that  it  would  lead  to  new  levels 
of  production  in  both  agriculture  and  industry 
with  benefits  to  the  welfare  and  security  of  all  the 
peoples  of  this  important  area.  Similar  pro- 
grams will  shortly  be  inaugurated  in  other  areas. 

Assistance  by  the  International  Bank 

In  addition  to  its  own  instrumentalities,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  always 
looked  to  the  International  Bank  as  a  major  in- 
strument for  assisting  in  the  financing  of  eco- 
nomic development  of  underdeveloped  countries. 
Shortly  after  its  inauguration,  my  Government 
authorized  the  International  Bank  to  use  the  en- 
tire amount  of  our  paid-in  subscription  for  lend- 
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ing  purposes.  By  amendments  to  our  banking 
and  security  laws,  we  facilitated  access  by  the 
Bank  to  the  private-capital  market  in  the  United 
States. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  the 
International  Bank  made  21  loans  totaling  almost 
300  million  dollars  for  development  projects  in 
11  countries.  As  the  Bank  pointed  out  in  its  last 
annual  report,  this  is  the  largest  number  of  loans, 
as  well  as  the  largest  sum  it  has  nuide  available  in 
any  one  tiscal  year,  since  beginning  its  operations. 
Additional  loans,  totaling  over  110  million  dollars 
have  been  made  during  the  last  3  months.  This 
brings  the  Bank's  total  lending  to  date  to  almost 
11/4  billion  dollars. 

The  Bank  has  recently  been  concentrating  on 
basic  development  projects.  These  include  agri- 
cultural production  in  the  Belgian  Con^o;  elec- 
tric-power development  in  Brazil,  Colonibia,  Ice- 
land, Yugoslavia,  and  Uruguay;  road  and  port 
development  and  railway  improvement  in  Aus- 
tralia, Ethiopia,  Nicaragua,  and  Turkey;  flood 
control  and  irrigation  in  Iraq  and  Thailand;  and 
grain-storage  facilities  in  Nicaragua  and  Turkey. 

It  is  also  making  loans  to  help  finance  addi- 
tional imports  which  are  necessitated  by  the 
increased  economic  activity  resulting  from  devel- 
opment programs.  Loans  of  this  tyi)e  were  advo- 
cated by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its 
eleventh  session.  Only  recently  the  Bank  an- 
nounced a  credit  to  the  Italian  Government  for 
tliis  very  purpose.  Under  this  arrangement,  the 
Italian  Government  will  finance  a  10-year  pro- 
gram for  the  economic  development  of  southern 
Italy  from  its  own  resources.  This  program 
should  create  greater  economic  activity  and  em- 
ployment. The  resulting  increased  income  is  ex- 
pected to  create  increased  demand  for  goods  from 
abroad.  The  credits  made  available  by  the  Bank 
will  assist  Italy  to  pay  for  such  imports.  Thus, 
the  Bank  is  taking  concrete  steps  to  encourage 
member  countries  to  make  maximum  use  of  their 
domestic  resources. 

One  of  the  great  recent  advances  in  interna- 
tional cooperation  has  been  almost  universal  ac- 
ceptance of  world-wide  responsibility  for  helping 
peoples  to  help  themselves.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  work  of  missionaries  of  all  faiths  who 
were  pioneers  in  helping  the  peoples  of  under- 
developed areas  to  improve  their  ways  of  living. 
Private  organizations  and  institutions  have  for 
years  carried  on  pi-ograms  costing  millions  of 
dollars  annually. 

On  a  governmental  level,  we  have  given  living 
expression  to  this  responsibility  through  our  bi- 
lateral technical-assistance  progi'ams.  We  have 
also  supported  and  contributed  to  the  expanded 
technical-assistance  program  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  expanded  our  bilateral  program  about 
a  year  ago.  During  the  first  year  of  the  expanded 
program,  almost  500  requests  for  technical  assist- 
ance were  approved.    By  last  August,  programs 
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were  under  way  in  3G  countries  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  Provision  had  been  made  for  the  em- 
ployment of  over  1,200  technical  experts  in  this 
field.  In  addition,  872  training  grants  had  been 
approved  for  trainees  to  study  in  the  United 
States.    These  trainees  came  from  41  countries. 

Equally  impressive  is  the  record  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  in  the  field 
of  technical  assistance.  During  the  past  year,  the 
number  of  fellowships,  scholai-ships,  and  other 
training  opportunities  offered  by  them  totaled  at 
least  2,000.  A  steadily  increasing  munber  of  proj- 
ects are  getting  under  way.  Under  the  United 
N^ations  expamled  technical-assistance  program 
alone,  311  agreements  had  been  signed  with  recip- 
ient countries  as  of  September  of  this  year.  Five 
hundred  and  forty  exports  had  been  recruited. 
Under  this  program  a  Dox-spraying  operation  in 
Afghanistan  has  been  completed.  It  covered  an 
area  exceeding  800  square  miles.  This  operation 
has  resulted  in  a  dramatic  decline  in  the  incidence 
of  malaria.  In  Thailand,  a  broad  scheme  based  on 
the  recommendations  of  a  consultative  commission 
for  reorganizing  the  entire  educational  system  is 
under  way.  In  Ethiopia,  where  rinderpest  has 
been  rampant,  a  mass  immunization  program  has 
saved  more  than  half  a  million  cattle.  Usually 
this  disease  is  90  percent  fatal.  In  El  Salvador 
and  Libya,  the  United  Nations  has  been  engaged 
in  training  public  administrators.  I  need  not  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  efficient  public  adminis- 
tration to  this  Assembly. 

Among  other  direct  contributions  to  economic 
development  which  might  or  might  not  be  con- 
sidered as  technical  assistance,  I  should  like  to  re- 
fer to  the  very  useful  studies  made  by  the  Secre- 
tariat in  such  fields  as  the  mobilization  of  domestic 
capital.  We  should  not  overlook  the  assistance 
which  is  being  given  to  various  countries'  through 
seminars  or  otherwise,  surveying  their  total  eco- 
nomic resources,  and  in  presenting  well-worked- 
out  development  schemes  to  financing  institutions. 
I  should  like  to  mention  also  the  contributions 
which  the  regional  economic  commissions  are  mak- 
ing to  the  problems  of  economic  development  with- 
in their  own  areas.  The  United  Nations  may  be 
justly  proud  of  the  achievements  of  its  technical- 
assistance  program  during  its  short  life.  But  may 
I  i-epeat  what  our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Ach- 
eson,  has  already  observed  in  this  Assembly :  All 
of  this  is  merely  a  beginning. 


Results  of  the  Assistance  Program 

We  have  been  talking  about  loans,  grants,  ex- 
perts, and  research,  and  most  important  of  all,  the 
efforts  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  themselves. 
Wliat  have  been  the  results  of  these  loans,  these 
grants,  the  experts  that  have  been  made  available, 
the  research,  and  the  efforts  of  the  people  of  the 
underdeveloped    countries?      The    most    graphic 
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ans-wer  to  this  question  has  been  n;iven  to  us  in  the 
official  figures  of  the  United  Nations. 

Let  us  take  electricity — one  of  the  basic  factors 
in  our  modern  economy.  Production  of  electricity 
in  the  Philippines  in  1937  amounted  to  10.9  mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours  per  month.  By  January  1951, 
production  amounted  to  almost  41  million  kilo- 
watt-hours. In  India,  production  of  electricity 
totaled  345  million  kilowatt-hours  in  1947,  425 
million  in  1950,  and  505  million  in  May  1951.  In 
Morocco,  the  monthly  figure  was  14.8  million  kil- 
owatt-hours in  1940,  and  52  million  in  January 
of  1951. 

The  production  of  cement  is  a  basic  requirement 
in  any  expanding  economy.  Wliat  is  the  story 
here  ?  Brazil,  which  in  1940  produced  62  thousand 
metric  tons  per  month,  produced  111  thousand 
tons  in  January  1951.  The  monthly  output  of  ce- 
ment in  India  in  1940  was  145  million  tons.  In 
May  of  this  year  she  produced  2(>4  thousand. 

Let  us  look  at  the  story  of  iron  and  steel.  In 
1946  Chile  produced  1.8  thousand  metric  tons  of 
crude  steel  per  month ;  by  April  1951  monthly  pro- 
ductions had  increased  to  almost  15  thousand  tons. 
During  the  last  6  years,  Brazil  increased  her 
monthly  outjDut  of  crude  steel  from  17.2  to  almost 
74  thousand  tons.  During  the  same  period,  India 
increased  her  pig-iron  output  from  119  to  176 
thousand  tons. 

In  the  field  of  general  manufacturing  industries, 
the  index  of  industrial  production  in  Chile  in  1940 
stood  at  115;  by  April  of  this  year  it  had  risen  to 
213.  In  Mexico,  the  corresponding  figure  for  1940 
was  99.    In  1950,  it  was  180. 

Effects  of  the  Defense  Program 

These,  then,  have  been  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments in  the  field  of  economic  development  since 
the  war.  But  people  are  concerned  with  the  pos- 
sible effects  of  the  present  emergency.  They  are 
■worried  as  to  how  far  the  urgencies  of  defense  will 
delay  progress  towards  a  better  life.  They  are 
worried  as  to  what  extent  they  will  have  to  shelve 
their  plans  for  improving  health,  education,  in- 
dustry and  agriculture,  working  conditions,  and 
standards  of  living. 

As  far  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  our  policy  for  meeting  these  needs 
of  humanity  was  clearly  enunciated  by  President 
Truman  in  his  address  to  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  International  Bank 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  on  Septem- 
ber 10.    The  President  said : 

The  defense  program  of  the  free  nations  will  create 
some  difficulties.  There  will  be  shortages  of  certain  capi- 
tal goods.  But  we  must  not  slacken  our  efforts  to  create 
new  sources  of  wealth,  and  thereby  bring  about  higher 
standards  of  living  in  the  economically  underdeveloped 
areas. 

The  cause  of  freedom  to  which  we  are  dedicated  will 
not  permit  us  to  fall  behind  in  this  effort. 


The  economic  resources  of  the  free  nations,  taken  to- 
gether, are  sufficient  to  provide  both  military  security  and 
economic  progress. 

As  we  move  forward  with  our  defense  effort,  we  should 
do  everything  possible  to  increase  the  prosperity  and 
raise  the  standards  of  living  of  the  free  nations.  We 
should  remember  that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  positive 
goals  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  have  not  joined  together  for  purely  defensive  pur- 
poses. We  are  not  an  association  for  preserving  things 
as  they  are.  Our  objectives  are  to  secure  peace  and  to 
create  better  lives  for  all  people  in  the  world. 

Our  answer  to  those  who  say  that  economic  de- 
velopment will  be  a  casualty  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram is  a  clear  and  emphatic  "no." 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  in  these  critical 
times  we  can  accomplish  all  that  we  would  wish 
in  the  field  of  economic  development.  As  our 
representative  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
recently  pointed  out,  the  immediate  need  for 
stronger  defenses  and  the  greatly  increased  strain 
on  the  resources  of  the  free  world  make  it  neces- 
sary to  reappraise  and,  in  some  cases,  to  alter 
some  of  our  assistance  programs.  In  some  re- 
spects, we  shall  not  be  able  to  go  as  fast  as  we 
would  like  in  aiding  others,  just  as  we  cannot  make 
progress  as  rapidly  as  we  should  like  within  our 
own  country. 

The  needs  of  defense  production  are  forcing  the 
free  countries  of  the  world — developed  and  under- 
developed— to  subject  economic  development  to 
the  same  limitations  as  other  phases  of  our  eco- 
nomic life.  In  the  United  States,  these  limitations 
have  taken  the  form  of  priority  controls  over  pro- 
duction and  consumption.  In  operating  these  con- 
trols, it  is  our  policy  to  take  into  account  the  re- 
quirements of  other  countries.  The  criteria  we 
use  in  determining  priorities  obviously  must  place 
greatest  weight  on  defense  production.  But  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  these  criteria  include  the 
maintenance  and  necessary  exi^ansion  of  essential 
services  and  production  facilities  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

m  other  words,  we  consider  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  underdeveloped  areas  to  be  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  program  to  strengthen  the  free 
M'orld.  We  intend  to  continue  to  support  foreign- 
development  programs  and  projects  through  the 
provision  of  capital  goods',  as  well  as  technical 
and  financial  assistance.  This  continued  support 
will  be  subject  to  two  primary  requirements — the 
direct  defense  of  the  free  nations  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  basic  economies  of  the  free  nations — 
both  developed  and  underdeveloped. 

In  implementing  our  policy  of  supporting  for- 
eign economic  development,  we  are  evolving  a  set 
of  stantlards  for  use  in  allocating  materials  and 
goods  for  export.  Under  our  controlled  materials 
plan,  definite  allocations  of  steel,  copper,  and 
aluminum  have  been  made  for  export  to  foreign 
countries  both  in  raw  and  fabricated  forms.  Ma- 
chinery has  been  created  for  making  sure  that  our 
allocating  authorities  will  give  foreign  require- 
ments simultaneous  consideration  with  domestic 
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requirements.  Specific  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment liave  been  designated  as  official  claimants  for 
the  requirements  of  foreign  countries  for  items  in 
short  suj^ply.  And  may  I  emphasize  that  these 
procedures  for  submitting  claims  of  foreign  coun- 
tries are  identical  with  those  for  screening  the 
claims  of  agencies  responsible  for  our  own  mili- 
tarj'  requirements  and  the  needs  of  our  civilian 
population.  A  special  division  has  been  organized 
in  the  National  Production  Authority  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  capital-goods  require- 
ments of  essential  foreign  projects.  Once  such  re- 
quirements for  essential  foreign  projects  are  ap- 
proved they  carry  automatic  priority  ratings  and 
obtain  the  necessai\y  certificates  to  permit  delivery. 

High  priority  has  been  given  to  applications  for 
material  required  for  foreign  public  health  and 
public  utilities  projects.  Among  other  projects 
for  which  assistance  has  been  given  are  port  and 
railroad  development  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  irri- 
gation projects  in  Mexico  and  India,  and  a  h}'dro- 
electric  power  project  in  El  Salvador. 

Desjiite  shortages  of  many  types  of  capital 
goods,  the  volume  of  U.  S.  exports  of  manufac- 
tured goods  during  the  second  quarter  of  1951 
was  25  percent  above  the  corresponding  period  of 
1950.  Our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  were 
44  percent  greater.  Based  upon  data  available  to 
date,  our  1951  exports  of  metals,  metal  products, 
machinery,  and  chemicals  will  show  increases 
ranging  from  18  to  61  percent  in  value  over  1950. 
Although  a  part  of  this  increase  reflects  increases 
in  prices,  a  large  part  reflects  actual  increases  in 
physical  quantities. 

The  greatest  increases  in  our  exports  of  certain 
types  of  capital  goods  were  to  underdeveloped 
countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 
This  has  been  particularly  true  of  our  exports  of 
mining,  well  and  pumping  machinery,  as  well  as 
tractors'.  During  1951  the  value  of  tractor  parts 
and  accessories  exported  to  these  areas  increased 
by  46  percent  over  1950.  Exports  of  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements  rose  by  o3  percent; 
mining,  well  and  pumping  machinery  by  35  per- 
cent; electric  machinery  and  apparatus  by  23 
percent;  automobiles  and  automobile  parts  by  58 
percent.  In  physical  quantities,  we  are  shipping 
more  capital  goods  and  equipment  to  underde- 
veloped countries  than  in  1950.  We  are  shipping 
them  a  larger  percentage  of  our  total  exports  of 
such  goods  than  in  1950. 

Tliese  are  the  efl'orts  being  made  by  the  United 
States  to  assist  the  underdeveloped  countries  in 
getting  a  fair  share  of  our  production.  But  for- 
eign governments  and  foreign  buyers  can  also  help 
'  us  in  these  efforts  by  assigning  appropriate  pri- 
orities to  their  various  clevelopment  programs. 
The  presentation  of  well-documented  cases  to  our 
allocating  and  export  licensing  authorities  will 
enable  us  more  quickly  to  fulfill  requests  for 
a ^-i stance.  Such  procedures  on  their  part  will  go 
a  long  way  towards  insuring  the  most  effective  dis- 


tribution of  our  production  between  foreign  and 
domestic  requirements. 

1  turn  now  to  the  extensive  resolution  on  the 
financing  of  economic  development  which  the 
Council  has  adopted  in  response  to  the  fifth  As- 
sembly's request  that  further  study  be  given  this 
problem.  During  the  past  year,  there  was  made 
available  to  us  a  report  on  ''Measures  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  of  the  Underdeveloped  Coun- 
tries." This  report  was  submitted  by  a  group  of 
experts  appointed  by  the  Secretary-General.  They 
recommended,  among  other  things,  that  a  new  in- 
ternational organization  be  established  to  provide 
grant  assistance  for  financing  basic  projects. 

Financial  Support  for  Basic  Economic 
Development  Projects 

The  problem  of  financing  the  basic  requirements 
of  economic  development  raises  two  questions. 
The  first  concerns  the  extent  to  which  gi'ants  are 
necessary.  The  second  concerns  the  instrumental- 
ities through  which  such  grants  are  to  be  made 
available. 

As  to  the  first  question — the  extent  to  which 
grants  are  necessary  to  finance  basic  projects— 
both  the  International  Bank  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  have  indicated  willingness  to  make 
loans  for  projects  which  contribute  only  indi- 
rectly to  increased  productivity.  In  fact,  both 
institutions  have  extended  many  loans  for  projects 
of  this  character.  To  be  sure,  they  have  not  al- 
ways been  able  to  help  finance  such  projects,  par- 
ticularly where  the  prospective  servicing  capacity 
was  too'limited.  However,  this  should  be  less  true 
in  the  immediate  future.  The  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  of  most  undeixleveloped  countries 
has  been  measurably  improved.  Underdeveloped 
countries,  generally,  are,  therefore,  in  a  better  po- 
sition to  finance  nonbankable  projects  with  their 
own  resources,  or,  alternatively,  to  assume  larger 
debt  obligations  in  order  to  accelerate  investment 
in  this  type  of  project. 

Nevertheless,  we  recognize  that  some  countries, 
particularly  the  least  developed,  may  sometimes 
require  a  measure  of  external  grant  assistance  to 
provide  an  initial  impetus  to  basic  development. 
This  recognition  has  been  embodied  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  which  is 
before  us. 

As  to  the  instruments  through  which  financial 
assistance  should  be  made  available,  it  is  the  view 
of  my  Government  that  it  would  be  neither  prac- 
ticable nor  feasible  to  establish  an  international 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  grants.  No 
new  organization  will  be  a  truly  international  in- 
stitution unless  a  sufficient  number  of  countries  is 
pre])ared  to  make  effective  and  significant  contri- 
butions to  its  operations.  It  would  seem  extremely 
unlikely  that  countries,  wliich  in  the  jiast  have 
been  capital-exporting  countries,  would  now  be  in 
a  position  to  export  additional  capital  in  any  large 
volume. 
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We  all  know  that  even  in  the  case  of  subscrip- 
tion to  the  International  Bank  most  countries  have 
found  it  impossible  to  permit  any  extensive  use 
for  lendino-  purposes  of  tliat  part  of  their  contri- 
bution whicli  has  been  made  in  national  currencies. 
I  should  also  like  to  remind  the  members  of  this 
committee  of  the  very  real  difficulties  that  the  Ne- 
gotiating Committee  established  by  the  last  Gen- 
eral Assembly  experienced  in  obtaining  contribu- 
tions for  Korea  and  Palestine.  In  these  circum- 
stances, in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  quite  unreal- 
istic and  impracticable  to  assume  that  there  would 
be  a  wide  and  substantial  participation  in  any 
agency  oi-ganized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  grant 
assistance.  Without  such  wide  and  substantial 
participation,  such  an  institution  would  not  be 
truly  international  in  character. 

This  does  not  mean,  obviously,  that  the  possibil- 
ity of  obtaining  grant  assistance  by  underdevel- 
oped areas  is  foreclosed.  Grant  assistance  has 
been  available  for  economic  development  over  re- 
cent years.  The  indications  are  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so.  It  is  the  considered  view  of  my 
Government  that  grant  aid  can  be  effectively  made 
available  in  the  foreseeable  future  without  creat- 
ing a  new  international  agency. 

The  experts  appointed  by  the  Secretary-General 
also  recommended  that  we  explore  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  cooperation  to  promote 
the  financing  of  productive  private  enterprise  in 
underdeveloped  countries.  The  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  has  requested  the  International  Bank 
to  examine  this  possibility.  Such  an  analysis  will 
be  extremely  useful. 

The  U.S.  delegation  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
resolution  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on 
the  financing  of  economic  development  is  a  reason- 
able and  satisfactory  response  to  the  request  of  the 
General  Assembly.  We  look  forward  with  inter- 
est to  the  further  reports  which  the  Council  will 
make  to  us. 

I  have  reviewed  some  of  the  many  important 
things  Avhich  have  been  going  on  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomic development.  I  have  also  tried  to  indicate 
some  of  the  problems  which  we  face  today,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  accomplishments  we  may  look  for- 
ward to  in  the  future.  I  have  tried  to  make  clear 
our  determination  to  help  carry  forward  the  fight 
against  poverty,  hunger,  ignorance,  and  disease  as 
vigorously  as  possible,  in  the  face  of  present 
rearmament  burdens  and  prospective  difficulties. 
Unfortunately,  what  we  can  do  now  is  sharply  lim- 
ited by  the  cost  of  maintaining  defenses  to  prevent 
aggression  and  war.  If  that  co.st  could  be  reduced, 
if  the  burden  of  rearmament  could  be  lessened, 
new  energy  and  new  resources  would  be  liberated 
for  greatly  enlarged  programs  of  reconstruction 
and  development. 

If  I  may  quote  the  words  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States : 

If  (he  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  drown  their 
words  of  peace  with  the  drums  of  war,  if  their  professions 
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of  peaceful  intent  were  matched  by  deeds,  the  Century  in 
which  we  live  could  become  the  brightest  man  has  known 
upon  this  earth.  For  our  part,  if  peace  could  be  made 
sure,  the  American  people  would  be  glad  to  invest  a  part 
of  the  resources  we  must  now  allocate  to  defense  to  a 
large-scale  program  of  world-wide  economic  development. 

The  benefits  of  such  a  program  would  be  immense ;  the 
cost  a  small  part  of  what  we  must  now  pay  to  build  our 
defenses  at  home  and  abroad.  With  such  a  program,  we 
could,  in  cooperation  with  other  peoples,  inaugurate  the 
most  hopeful  and  fruitful  period  of  peaceful  development 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

This  was  our  vision  six  years  ago,  when  the  war  came 
to  a  close.  Let  us  never  forget  it.  And  let  us  never  give 
up  our  hopes  and  our  efforts  to  make  this  vision  a  reality. 


COORDINATION  NEEDED  TO  MAKE  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE  EFFECTIVE' 

Since  we  met  last  year  in  the  General  Assembly, 
the  organizational  stage  of  the  expanded  program 
of  technical  assistance  has,  to  a  large  extent,  been 
completed.  Work  is  now  being  carried  on  in 
nearly  40  countries.  The  U.S.  Government  takes 
great  satisfaction  in  the  successful  initiation  of 
this  program  by  the  United  Nations.  We  feel  that 
this  program,  in  the  United  Nations  and  in  the 
specialized  agencies,  should  be  regarded  as  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations' 
system. 

As  I  have  already  said,  we  feel  that  the  initiation 
by  the  United  Nations  of  the  technical-assistance 
program  represents  one  of  the  most  significant 
advances  in  the  field  of  international  cooperation 
in  this  century.  The  almost  universal  accept- 
ance— I  regret  that  I  cannot  say  universal — of  the 
responsibility  of  each  country  for  helping  other 
countries  to  help  themselves  through  the  United 
Nations  is  a  milestone  in  the  world's  progress.  I 
have  been  impressed  by  the  satisfaction  expressed 
by  almost  all  of  my  colleagues  with  the  U.N.  pro- 
gram. I  am  sorry  that  the  delegate  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  certain  of  his  colleagues  have  felt 
unable  to  give  the  support  of  their  countries  to 
these  programs. 

The  excellent  results  already  achieved  in  the 
short  life  of  the  program  testify  to  the  greater 
accomplishments  which  we  may  expect  in  the 
future.  For  example,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  is  now  engaged  in  a  cotton  project  in 
Afghanistan  which  already  promises  to  triple  the 
production  of  cotton  in  that  area.  The  United 
Nations  last  summer  ran  a  seminar  on  public  ad- 
ministration in  El  Salvador  which  was  attended 
by  well  over  half  of  the  public  officials  of  that 
country,  and  by  officials  from  neighboring  coun- 
tries. Techniques  of  office  management,  budget- 
ing, and  modern  administration  were  discussed. 
I  need  not  refer  to  the  results  already  achieved  by 
the  World  Health  Organization  in  attacking 
malaria  in  Greece  and  India. 
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One  of  the  most  siji^ificant  aspects  of  the  U.N. 
programs  is  their  cooperative  nature.  So  many 
countries  are  making  their  contributions  to  help 
many  other  countries.  To  mention  a  few  ex- 
amples, a  Canadian  agricultural  director  is  help- 
ing Ethiopia  increase  its  food  supply;  a  fishery 
expert  from  the  Netherlands  is  in  Pakistan  direct- 
ing the  construction  of  a  fish  harbor;  a  Peruvian 
health  expert  is  in  Egypt  working  on  the  control 
of  plague  for  that  whole  region ;  and  an  educator 
from  New  Zealand  has  established  a  teacher-train- 
ing center  in  Thailand;  and  a  Swedish  coopera- 
tive leader  is  in  Iran  helping  to  develop  produc- 
tion and  consumer  cooperatives.  In  this  way  the 
United  Nations  is  drawing  upon  the  skills  of  one 
nation  to  help  in  the  development  of  another  na- 
tion just  as  in  the  United  States  the  more  advanced 
states  have  contributed  technical  skills  to  the  less 
advanced  states,  to  the  profit  of  all. 

I  am  proud  to  recall  the  role  of  President  Tru- 
man in  making  my  country  one  of  the  original 
proponents  of  this  great  cooperative  effort  to  raise 


standards  of  living.  But  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  other  .54  natioVis  which  met  in  June  1950  and 
pledged  the  funds  to  support  this  program.  1 
want  to  congratulate  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  and  his  statf,  and  the  staffs  of  the 
specialized  agencies,  who  have  put  flesh  and  blood 
into  the  resolution  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  of  this  Assembly.  I  want  to  commend 
the  hundreds  of  technicians  who  are  serving  in  this 
United  Nations'  program.  This  is  truly  an  action 
program. 

The  United  States  looks  forward  to  the  rapid 
development  and  extension  of  the  program  in  the 
field  dui-ing  1952,  and  we  will  contribute  to  its 
support.  We  hope  that  the  54  other  governments 
who  contributed  to  the  program  last  year  will  con- 
tribute again  this  year.  And  we  hope  that  other 
governments  who  liave  not  yet  contributed  will  do 
so. 

While  on  the  question  of  contributions,  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  what  was  done  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  with  regard  to  the  expanded 
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UN  doc.  A/C.2/L.85  Dated  Dec.  1.  19.51 

The  General  Assembly 

1.  Believing  that  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  Specialized 
Agencies  are  of  basic  importance  to  economic  de- 
velopment and  to  effective  international  cooperation 
to  raise  standards  of  living  in  underdeveloped 
countries, 

2.  Recognizing  that  governments  requesting  tech- 
nical assistance  have  primary  responsibility  for 
planning  and  carrying  out  their  own  programs  of 
economic  and  social  development,  and  tlierefore,  are 
responsible  for  strengthening  their  own  internal 
machinery  to  coordinate  the  planning  of  develop- 
ment measures,  for  formulating  integrated  pro- 
gram.s  of  development,  including  priorities,  and  for 
taking  into  account  the  possibilities  of  tinancing 
such  development  projects  as  may  be  recommended 
by  technical  assistance  missions, 

3.  Recognizing  the  great  importance  of  close  col- 
laboration between  agencies  giving  technical  and 
financial  assistance, 

4.  'Notes  with  satisfaction  the  progress  already 
achieved  in  putting  the  expanded  program  into 
operation,  and  the  collaboration  which  has  been 
developing  between  agencies  giving  technical  and 
financial  assistance  with  regard  to  particular  in'oj- 
ects; 

5.  Notes  the  action  taken  and  arrangements  made 
by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  concerning  the 
expanded  program  at  its  13th  Session  (Res.  400 
(XIII)). 

6.  Ref/iiests  that  negotiations  of  contributions  for 
the  second  financial  period  of  the  expanded  progi-am 
of  Technical  Assistance  be  carried  out  by  any  ne- 
gotiating committee  for  extra-budgetary  funds 
established  during  the  present  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

7.  Requests  the  Secretary  General : 

(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  this  Assembly  concerning  the 
pledging  of  extra-budgetary  funds  to  convene  a  con- 
ference for  the  puriKJse  of  ascertaining  the  total 
amount  of  contributions  for  tlie  second   financial 


period  available  from  the  participating  govern- 
ments for  the  execution  of  the  technical  assistance 
programs  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized 
Agencies. 

lb)  To  invite  to  the  Conference  with  tlie  right  to 
vote  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  and  all 
other  Governments  members  of  the  Specialized 
Aaencies  participating  in  the  program  ;  and  likewise 
to  invite,  without  the  right  to  vote,  Representatives 
of  the  Specialized  Agencies. 

8.  Approves  the  financial  arrangements  set  forth 
in  Annex  A  hereto  for  tlie  administration  of  the 
funds  contributed,  as  agreed  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  in  Resolution  400  (XIII  Pgli.  7). 

9.  Calls  on  the  Specialized  Agencies  participating 
in  the  expanded  technical  assistance  program,  to 
provide  information  concerning  their  estimates  for 
the  expenditure  of  technical  assistance  funds  in 
their  regular  budget  documents ;  and  to  transmit  to 
the  General  Assembly,  for  examination  and  ap- 
proval, the  audit  reports  relating  to  expenditure  of 
technical  assistance  funds  allocated  from  the  Siie- 
cial  Account  after  approval  of  the  appropriate  audit 
reports  by  the  general  conferences  of  their  agencies. 

10.  Expresses  the  hope  that  governments  which 
are  not  members  of  the  United  Nations  but  are  mem- 
bers of  participating  Specialized  Agencies  will  at- 
tend the  Conference  mentioned  above,  and  that  they 
will  associate  themselves  with  the  financial  and 
other  arrangements  mentioned  above. 

11.  Urges  all  Governments  to  make  contributions 
to  the  program  for  the  year  1952  at  least  equal 
to  the  contributions  which  they  made  for  the  first 
financial  period. 

12.  Requests  the  Secretary  General,  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  and  the  Specialized  Agencies  to 
take  all  possible  measures  to  assure  that  technical 
assistance  rendered  is  consistent  with,  and  makes 
the  maximum  contribution  to.  integrated  plans  of 
economic  and  social  development. 

13.  Looks  forwiird  to  increased  collaboration  be- 
tween the  agencies  furnishing  technical  assistance 
and  financing  agencies  so  that  maximum  coordina- 
tion between  technical  and  financial  assistance  can 
he  obtained. 


)ecemfaer    17,    195? 
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program  at  its  thirteenth  session.  The  Council 
considered  at  length  and  agreed  upon  financial 
arrangements  for  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram for  1952.  These  are  set  forth  in  the  annex  to 
our  proposed  resolution.  We  feel  that  these  ar- 
rangements are  sound  and  should  be  carried  out. 
It  will  be  noted  that,  in  paragraph  10  of  our  pro- 
posal, we  express  the  hope  that  the  contributing 
governments  who  are  not  members  of  the  United 
Nations  will  also  approve  these  arrangements.  In 
paragraph  9,  we  incorporate,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
jaleteness,  some  additional  financial  provisions 
which  were  set  up  by  this  Assembly  last  year  in 
resolution  411  (V). 

The  Council  last  summer  also  approved  the  par- 
ticipation in  the  expanded  progi-am  of  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union  and  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization.  We  welcome 
their  participation  and  we  feel  that  the  Council 
acted  appropriately  and  within  its  authority  in 
approving  their  admission. 

The  Council's  Technical  Assistance  Committee 
recommended  that  the  Secretary-General  and  the 
participating  organizations  interpret  the  rules  re- 
garding the  provision  of  supplies  and  equipment 
more  generously  and  asked  the  Technical  Assist- 
ance Board  to  study  this  matter.  The  United 
States  welcomes  this  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee. 

The  Committee  also  set  up  a  Working  Party  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  ways  and  means  whereby 
the  activities  of  the  organizations  participating  ill 
the  expanded  program  might  be  more  effectively 
coordinated  and  the  program  more  effectively  ad- 
ministered. We  hope  that  the  member  govern- 
ments will  comply  with  the  request  to  send  their 
suggestions  in  writing  to  the  Secretary-General 
before  the  end  of  this  year  for  consideration  by  the 
Working  Party. 

The  success  of  the  technical-assistance  program 
will  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  soundness 
of  the  plans  of  requesting  governments  and  the 
use  they  make  of  available  technical  assistance.  I 
am  sure  that  we  will  all  agree  that  a  series  of  unre- 
lated projects,  in  various  unrelated  fields,  even 
though  each  project  is  extremely  valuable  in  itself, 
will  not  necessarily  constitute  an  effective  techni- 
cal-assistance program  for  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  an  area. 

Consequently,  each  government  requesting  tech- 
nical assistance  should,  insofar  as  possible,  formu- 
late its  development  objectives  on  the  basis  of  an 
analysis  of  its  own  needs  and  determine  which 
projects  are  to  be  given  priority  in  terms  of  the 
financing  and  personnel  which  it  can  contribute. 
In  that  way  it  will  be  possible  for  each  government 
to  frame  its  request  in  the  light  of  these  objectives 
and  priorities.  In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  great  value  of  the  assistance  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Latin  America  is  giving  to 
the  governments  of  countries  within  its  region  in 
setting  up  their  long-term  development  programs. 
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Equally  important  is  a  realistic  assessment  by 
each  country,  in  advance  of  making  a  request,  of 
the  extent  of  its  capacity  and  willingness  to  carry 
out  recommendations  which  may  grow  out  of  tech- 
nical-assistance missions.  Only  if  the  requesting 
government  takes  this  kind  of  responsibility  can 
technical  assistance  achieve  maximum  results. 

As  I  have  said  already,  the  Council  and  the 
Technical  Assistance  Committee  were  greatly  con- 
cerned with  the  necessity  of  coordinating  technical- 
assistance  progi-ams.  We  have  made  progress  in 
developing  methods  for  the  continuing  exchange  of 
information  and  consultation.  Coordination, 
however,  must  largely  be  achieved  in  the  country 
requesting  assistance  at  the  time  of  planning  re- 
quests. We  have  been  pleased  that  some  govern- 
ments have  taken  steps  to  set  up  central  units  or 
committees  to  coordinate  their  requests  for  techni- 
cal assistance  and  also  to  assure  consultation  with 
representatives  of  technical-assistance  agencies  op- 
erating in  the  country.  These  steps  are  of  major 
importance.  They  have  been  extremely  helpful 
and  will  be  found  increasingly  so. 

Coordination  Through  Technical  Assistance  Board 

The  United  States  also  welcomes  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Technical  Assistance  Board  of  resi- 
dent technical-assistance  representatives  who  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  all  the  participating  organi- 
zations. These  representatives  will  aid  greatly  in 
coordinating  the  activities  of  the  various  U.N. 
agencies  and  in  assisting  the  requesting  govern- 
ments in  developing  coordinated  requests. 

Getting  back,  for  a  moment,  to  what  I  have  said 
about  the  decision  of  the  Technical  Assistance 
Committee  with  regard  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
Board,  we  believe  that  the  central  organization 
must  also  play  an  effective  part  in  assuring  that 
the  total  expanded  program  of  the  United  Nations 
achieves  its  objectives.  The  United  States,  there- 
fore, would  like  to  see  the  Technical  Assistance 
Board  assist  the  requesting  governments  and  par- 
ticipating organizations  in  developing  coordinated 
programs  and  assure  that  the  total  program  for 
any  country  is  a  balanced  one  that  will  have  an 
effective  impact  on  its  problems  of  econoinic  and 
social  development.  We  hope  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Technical  Assistance  Board  will  be 
strengthened  toward  this  end. 

We  expect  the  Technical  Assistance  Board  to 
assist  the  participating  organizations  in  dealing 
with  common  problems  faced  by  them  all.  One 
such  problem  is  preparing  experts  for  field  assign- 
ments. 

Such  preparation  in  addition  to  orientation  tc 
the  technical  aspects  of  the  particular  project  must 
also  include  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  objec- 
tives and  philosophy  of  the  program  as  a  whole 
and  the  contribution  of  technical  assistance  in  thf 
various  specialized  fields  to  a  cooz-dinated  prograu 
of   development.     Such   preparations  must  alsc 
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help  to  provide  a  sympathetic  awareness  of  dif- 
ferences among  conntries  and  peoples  in  their  ways 
of  living  and  working.  It  must  provide  an  under- 
standing of  what  is  involved  in  adapting  the 
techniques  and  methods  of  one  country  to  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  another  country.  I  am  sure  that 
further  study  of  the  problems  of  orientation  will 
result  in  providing  greater  assistance  to  experts 
in  carrying  on  their  important  assignments  in  this 
program  that  calls  for  pioneering  and  hewing  of 
new  paths. 

Provisions  of  U.S.  Draft  Resolution 

Turning  now  to  the  provisions  of  our  jiroposed 
resolution  dealing  with  the  relationship  between 
the  agencies  supplying  technical  assistance  and 
the  financing  agencies,  my  Government  recognizes 
that  in  some  cases  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  technical-assistance  missions  cannot  be  effec- 
tively implemented  without  provision  for  capital 
investment.  Most  of  such  recommendations  re- 
quire investments  involving  the  expenditure  of 
local  funds,  but  in  some  cases  they  may  require 
foreign  resources.  Consequently,  it  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  governments,  in  accordance  with 
the  Guiding  Principles  amiexed  to  the  basic  resolu- 
tion governing  this  program,  to  present  their  re- 
n[uests  for  technical  assistance  in  the  light  of  their 
over-all  development  plans,  and  particularly  in  the 
light  of  their  programs  and  priorities  for  financ- 
ing development.  In  this  way  governments,  when 
they  seek  to  implement  technical-assistance  recom- 
mendations, will  be  in  a  far  better  position  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  obtain  local  financing  and 
foreign-loan  assistance  when  the  latter  is  appro- 
pri;ite. 

The  United  States  believes  that  technical-assist- 
ince  missions  might  well  provide  host  governments 
witli  comprehensive  information  on  the  financial 
IS  well  as  on  the  technical  asj^ects  of  their  recom- 
mendations. This  should  be  done  particularly  in 
;hn?e  cases  where  new  investment  will  be  essential 
'o  the  implementation  of  recommendations.  Such 
infoimation  might  include  estimates  on  the  prob- 
xble  cost  of  implementing  their  recommendations 
md  the  availability  of  needed  material  and  equip- 
ment. It  should  also  include  estimates  of  the 
lossible  expenditures  and  revenues  to  be  expected 
n  tlie  operation  of  the  investment.  The  Fund 
ind  the  Bank  can  assist  the  technical  agencies  in 
no\iding  this  kind  of  information. 

Close  collaboration  between  the  technical-assist- 
incc  agencies  and  those  giving  financial  assistance 
's  called  for.  The  United  States,  therefore,  is 
iLid  to  note  such  evidences  of  close  collaboration 
I-  that  between  the  Bank  and  the  Food  and  Agri- 
nltiire  Organization  in  the  joint  seminars  which 
hose  two  institutions,  in  conjunction  with  the 
r.X.  regional  commissions,  have  organized  on 
igricultural  development  planning. 
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"We  believe  that  the  Technical  Assistance  Board 
can  serve  as  a  mechanism  to  consider  requests  and 
projects  in  the  light  of  the  development  priorities 
of  the  country  involved  and  arrange  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  appropriate  financial  organizations 
in  jjrojects.  We  hope  that  there  will  be  a  closer 
working  relationship  between  the  U.N.  technical- 
assistance  agencies  and  the  financing  institutions 
both  within  and  outside  the  United  Nations — the 
Bank,  tlie  Fund,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and 
the  "Colombo  Authorities."  We  hope  that  such 
relationships  can  be  worked  out  on  terms  accept- 
able to  all  concerned;  terms  which  will,  at  the 
same  time,  assure  to  the  financing  institutions  the 
independence  of  judgment  with  regard  to  specific 
loans  which  they  must,  of  course,  retain. 

Such  collaboration  involves  consultations  be- 
tween the  financing  organizations  and  technical- 
assistance  experts  prior  to  their  going  to  the  field, 
with  a  view  to  directing  the  attention  of  the  mis- 
sions to  projects  which  have  a  realistic  relation- 
ship to  existing  financing  plans  for  the  country 
concerned.  It  might  also  involve  participation  by 
financing  organizations  in  technical-assistance 
missions  organized  by  other  organizations  in  the 
United  Nations  system.  Thus  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  International  Bank  might 
participate  in  missions  with  a  view  to  advising  on 
the  relationship  between  the  missions'  recommen- 
dations and  domestic  financing. 

The  U.S.  delegation  notes  with  great  and  sym- 
pathetic interest  the  growing  number  of  particu- 
larly significant  developments  under  the  expanded 
program.  The  5-year  agreement  which  Bolivia 
has  recently  signed  with  the  United  Nations  to 
carry  out  far-reaching  recommendations  made  by 
a  U.N.  technical-assistance  mission  to  Bolivia  last 
year  represents  a  very  valuable  experiment  in 
which  Bolivia  will  make  use,  in  its  government 
service,  of  internationally  recruited  personnel. 
The  United  States,  through  its  own  bilateral 
technical-assistance  program,  will  do  what  it  can 
to  contribute  to  the  success  of  this  experiment, 
whose  initiation  has  required  daring,  unselfishness, 
and  farsighted  thinking  by  both  Bolivia  and  the 
United  Nations.  An  example  of  sound  program 
planning  has  been  pi-esented  by  the  Government 
of  Pakistan  which  has  developed  a  coordinated 
plan  in  which  technical  assistance  is  used  to  the 
best  over-all  advantage.  Another  such  example 
is  that  of  Thailand  which  has  developed  a  similar 
comprehensive  integrated  plan.  There  are  many 
other  such  examples  which  might  be  mentioned. 

The  technical-assistance  program  must  increas- 
ingly reach  everybody  through  extension  and  edu- 
cational activities.  My  delegation,  therefore, 
welcomes  projects  now  underway  that  are  designed 
to  organize  the  people  in  local  communities  for 
self-help  purposes.  The  Community  Development 
Employment  Program  and  the  community  welfare 
centers  recommended  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
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Council  at  its  last  session  are  examples  of  this  type 
of  project. 

The  United  States  looks  forward  with  confi- 
dence to  sound  progress  and  substantial  accom- 
plishment under  the  expanded  program  in  the  year 
ahead.     The  U.N.  agencies  and  the  member  gov- 


ernments who  are  participating  in  this  program 
can  take  deep  satisfaction  in  its  successful  initia- 
tion. It  is  a  far-reaching  program  of  great  sig- 
nificance in  the  achievement  of  the  basic  U.N. 
objective  of  building  a  better  life  for  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 


The  U.S.  Concept  of  Agrarian  Reform 
As  a  Foundation  for  World  Peace 


Stateinent  iy  Clifford  R.  Hope 

U.S.  Delegate  to  the  FAO  Conference'^ 


[Printed  from  telegraphic  text] 

In  order  to  focus  attention  on  the  action  we  think 
the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  (Fag) 
Conference  should  take  on  reform  of  agrarian 
structure,  the  U.S.  delegation  has  proposed  a  reso- 
lution outlining  the  principal  ways  in  which  Fao 
might  move  forward  on  the  program.  The  resolu- 
tion recognizes  the  importance  of  agrarian  reforms 
for  the  achievement  of  Fao's  objectives;  recom- 
mends full  endorsement  of  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  (Ecosoc)  resolution,^  and  urges  mem- 
ber governments  to  act  on  recommendations  of  that 
resolution ;  suggests  a  review  by  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  program  of  work  with  a  view  to  promot- 
ing increased  emphasis  and  better  integration  for 
all  projects  in  the  program  of  work  bearing  on 
agrarian  reform  in  its  broadest  context;  suggests 
that  in  considering,  or  assisting  governments  on 
aspects  of  agrarian  reform  which  are  outside  the 
program  of  work  of  Fad,  such  as  questions  of  taxa- 
tion or  agricultural  labor,  Fao  should  obtain  the 
cooperation  of  appropriate  United  Nations  or  spe- 
cialized agencies. 

Our  resolution  recommends  that  the  Director 
General  seek  the  cooperation  of  other  international 
organizations,  national  governments,  and  private 
bodies  in  undertaking  investigations  suggested  by 
the  Director  General  in  his  paper  on  this  subject. 
In  this  way,  many  of  the  studies  and  investigations 
which  this  paper  described  as  "needed  to  provide 
an  adequate  basis  for  establishment  of  reform  pro- 
grams" could  be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with 
Fao,  without  additional  demands  on  the  budget. 

It  recommends  that  the  Director  General  give 
high  priority  to  those  technical  assistance  requests 
concerned  with  land  tenure,  credit,  cooperatives, 

'  Made  on  Nov.  24  before  Commission  I  of  the  sixth  ses- 
sion of  the  Fao  Conference  at  Rome.  Mr.  Hope  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Kansas. 

'  BxiiXETiN  of  Sept.  17, 1951,  p.  473. 
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and  other  problems  related  to  reform  of  agrarian 
structures ;  recommends  that  the  Director  Cieneral, 
in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  and  govern- 
ments, organize  regional  meetings  or  training  cen- 
ters. In  this  connection  we  have  in  mind  the  expe- 
rience at  the  University  of  "Wisconsin  seminar,  re- 
cently attended  by  some  of  these  delegates  present." 
We  feel  that  Fao  could  usefully  encourage  similar 
programs  in  various  localities. 

We  have  introduced  the  resolution  not  with  the 
idea  that  it  is  the  last  or  best  word  on  this  subject, 
but  as  a  basis  for  discussion  and  action  by  the  Com- 
mission and  Conference.  We  hope  it  will  receive 
widest  consideration  and  that  the  delegates  will 
suggest  additional  points  to  make  it  more  effective 
in  bringing  about  the  kind  of  action  Fao  should 
inidertake  in  this  field. 

Since  my  Government  has  proposed  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Conference,  I  believe  it  would  be  well 
for  me  to  say  a  word  about  our  interest  in  this 
question.  This  interest  and  the  reasons  for  it  have 
been  expressed  at  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  and 
at  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  as  well  as  at 
previous  meetings  of  the  Conference  and  Council 
of  Fao.  Now  that  we  have  various  reports,  dorii- 
ments,  and  resolutions  before  us,  I  feel  our  interest 
in  the  subject  might  well  be  restated. 

Our  interest  may  be  considered  from  several 
standpoints  but  I  want  to  mention  particularly  the 
economic  one  of  developing  increased  production, 
and  the  social  or  moral  one  of  developing  gi-eater 
dignity  for  people  who  till  the  soil.  We  believe 
we  cannot  achieve  full  agricultural  production  as 
long  as  the  agrarian  structure  handicaps  farmers 
by  inequitable  conditions  of  tenancy,  excessive 
rents,  unduly  burdensome  taxation,  inordinate 
interest  charges  and  other  costs,  coupled  with  in- 
efficient marketing  systems.    In  other  words,  we 


'  Bulletin  of  Oct.  22,  1951,  p.  660. 
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feel  that  the  great  objectives  of  Fag  cannot  be 
achieved  unless  a  high  percentage  of  the  world's 
farmers  have  an  opportunity  to  own  their  own 
land  and  opei'ate  it  under  conditions  which  will 
enable  them  to  reach  maximum  production, 
achieve  fair  returns  and  at  the  same  time  conserve 
and  rebuild  the  fertility  of  the  soil  for  future 
generations. 

In  our  country  we  have  a  saying  to  the  effect 
that  a  man  will  fight  for  his  farm  or  home  but  not 
for  a  stack  of  rent  receipts.  That  statement  is  not 
as  belligerent  as  it  sounds  and  I  mention  it  now 
because  it  points  out  something  of  great  sig- 
nificance as  far  as  the  human  race  is  concerned.  It 
is  based  on  the  thought  that  men  everywhere 
cherish  that  which  is  their  own,  and  that  there 
are  few  human  instincts  stronger  than  the  desire 
of  men  and  women  to  possess  a  little  spot  of  earth 
which  they  can  call  their  own.  Farm  and  home 
ownership  in  any  nation  makes  for  stability  of 
govermnent.  It  makes  for  world  peace  because  a 
nntion  of  home  owners  operating  under  the  demo- 
cratic system  of  government  will  be  the  last  in  the 
World  to  start  an  aggressive  war. 

All  this  fits  in  with  what  we  seek  in  inter- 
nal ional  relations,  which  is  real  and  lasting  world 
peace.  All  the  teachings  of  history  and  religion 
convince  us  that  such  a  peace  can  be  realized  only 
when  all  peoples  of  the  world  are  living  under  con- 
ditions which  most  fully  enhance  human  dignity. 
In  agriculture,  these  conditions  are  best  realized 
when  the  man  who  works  the  soil  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  own  it  and  to  profit  from  his  labor. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  all  of  us  can  best  dis- 
cuss that  with  which  we  are  familiar  and  because 
my  own  country  has  attempted  to  deal  with  land 
problems  and  agrarian  structure  over  a  period  of 
years,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  recount  briefly  just 
what  we  have  done.  I  want  to  go  back  to  1862 
which  is  a  noteworthy  year  in  our  history  and 
especially  in  our  agricultural  history. 

At  that  time  the  Nation  was  torn  asunder  by 
fratricidal  war  between  our  States  and  its  future 
never  looked  darker.  Yet  in  that  year  our  Con- 
'  gress  passed  two  pieces  of  legislation  of  outstand- 
ing significance  to  agriculture.  One  was  the 
Hiiuestead  Act  to  ])rovide  fcu'  free  homesteads  of 
Kid  acres  to  those  who  would  settle  on  our  public 
land  and  bring  it  into  cultivation.  The  other  was 
!lii>  act  establishing  our  land-grant  college  system 
fiom  which  has  sprung  our  agricultural  experi- 
niiiit  stations  and  our  extension  services  upon 
wliich  our  entire  system  of  agricultural  education 
is  based.  I  call  your  particular  attention  to  the 
,fact  that  these  two  great  pieces  of  legislation 
wliich  have  done  so  much  to  implement  our  agri- 
cultural policies  came  together.  One  recognizes 
the  importance  of  farm  ownership  and  the  other 
the  importance  of  agricultural  education. 

I  think  the  two  should  always  go  together  wher- 
c'  I'l-  they  are  undertaken  because  each  comple- 
ments and  supplements  the  other.     But  after  our 


rural  areas  had  all  been  settled  and  there  were  no 
longer  free  homesteads,  we  began  to  face  the  prob- 
lem of  increasing  tenancy.  This  was  complicated 
by  a  lack  of  credit  suitable  for  small  farmers  both 
for  jjroduction  and  marketing  j^iurposes.  Also,  we 
had  serious  defects  in  our  marketing  system.  All 
these  matters  were  brought  to  our  attention  par- 
ticularly during  the  depression  of  the  early 
thirties  and  the  drought  years  which  foUov^ed. 
This  resulted  in  much  legislation  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  and  stabilizing  farm 
prices,  but  to  enable  tenants  to  purchase  farms  and 
set  up  a  structure  of  govermnent  and  cooperative 
credit  to  finance  practically  all  farm  operations 
at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  Also,  through 
our  cooperative  organizations  we  improved  our 
marketing  system  and  began  a  progi-am  of  rural 
electrification  which  is  now  on  the  way  to  com- 
pletion. 

We  have  not  solved  all  of  our  problems  by  any 
means,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  have  prob- 
lems and  that  we  are  making  an  effort  to  meet  them. 
We  are  aware  that,  as  a  new  country  with  great 
natural  resources,  we  have  not  been  confronted 
with  many  of  the  problems  which  exist  in  older 
nations.  Every  country  has  its  individual  prob- 
lems which  require  individual  solutions,  and  some 
of  the  older  countries  have  gone  much  farther 
than  we  in  working  out  a  solution  of  tenancj'  and 
particularly  credit  problems.  We  can  all  benefit 
from  their  experience. 

If  I  haven't  already  done  so,  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  our  concept  of  agrarian  reform  be- 
comes something  much  more  than  mere  breaking 
up  of  large  estates.  Our  concept  of  agrarian  re- 
form is  a  whole  series  of  measures  looking  toward 
improving  the  situation  of  the  man  who  actually 
tills  the  soil.  Opportunity  to  own  the  land  he 
works  is  a  key  part  of  tlie  concept,  but  other 
equally  important  parts  are  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing credit  on  reasonable  terms  to  purchase  land 
and  to  acquire  necessary  facilities  for  agricultural 
production  and  improved  rural  living;  facilities 
for  marketing  agricultural  commodities  at  a  fair 
return:  farm  taxes  that  are  not  burdensome;  op- 
portunity for  instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  im- 
proved techniques  for  agricultural  production  and 
rural  living;  and  other  measures  such  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  utilize  electric  power. 

We  feel  that  encouragement  of  genuine  coopera- 
tives controlled  by  individual  members  is  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  achieving  these  essential  parts  of 
our  concept  of  land  reform.  In  this  connection, 
I  would  like  to  mention  one  point  in  the  otherwise 
excellent  report  of  the  Secretary-General  and 
Fao  which  I  believe  needs  clarification. 

We  detect  in  this  report  a  failure  to  note  the 
essential  difference  between  a  cooperative  as  we 
understand  the  term  and  as  it  is  misused  in  a  num- 
ber of  countries  which  are  not  members  of  Fao. 
A  true  cooperative  means  to  us  exactly  what  the 
term    implies,    an    organization    formed    by    in- 
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dividuals  of  their  own  volition  for  the  purpose  of 
perforniinp-  services  vehich  they  as  individuals  are 
not  otherwise  able  to  obtain.  We  believe  that 
governments  should  encourage  the  formation  of 
such  cooperatives,  provided  that  control  of  them 
rests  with  individuals  who  are  its  members.  The 
term  as  misused  in  countries  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain refers  to  something  altogether  different,  an 
organization  joined  involuntarily,  for  purposes  of 
state  rather  than  members,  and  controlled  by  the 
state  or  a  single  party  which  controls  the  state, 
rather  than  by  individual  members.  Such  organi- 
zations are  more  properly  termed  "collectives." 
The  report  does  not  make  this  distinction,  and  we 
feel  that  this  should  be  noted,  since  it  is  a  distinc- 
tion which  is  all-important  to  the  welfare  of 
farmers,  to  real  agricultural  advancement,  and 
to  a  sane  and  peaceful  world. 

The  action  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  in  referring  this  question  to 
Fao  is  a  challenge  to  the  organization  which  can- 
not be  ignored.  It  offers  to  the  United  States  an 
opportunity  to  take  the  leadership  in  solving  some 
of  the  most  important  questions  confronting  the 
world  today. 

The  gi-eat  speech  of  our  Director  General  on 
Thursday  in  which  he  called  upon  the  Conference 
to  take  tiie  leadership  in  planning  for  an  increase 
in  agricultural  production  based  upon  effective 
planning  and  vigorous  action  at  the  farm  level  is 
also  a  challenge  to  this  organization  to  meet  the 
great  problems  involved  in  reforming  agrarian 
structures  where  such  reform  is  needed.  Because 
the  problems  of  tenancy,  good  land  use,  credit,  and 
all  other  problems  which  we  have  been  discussing 
tie  in  so  closely  with  efficient  production,  I  think 
we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  the  challenge 
cannot  be  fully  met  unless  the  organization  exer- 
cises its  opportunity  for  leadership  in  bringing 
about  these  reforms  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  saying  this  I  have  in  mind  the  rapid  strides 
which  some  countries  have  already  made  in  this 
direction.  They  will  continue  their  efforts,  of 
course,  and  through  Fao  they  can  assist  others. 
What  is  needed  now  is  for  all  nations  to  join 
under  Fao's  leadership  in  this  great  effort  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  agricultural  production 
and  the  lot  of  men  and  women  on  our  farms 
throughout  the  world. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT 


Livingston  T.  Merchant  Appointed 

Special  Assistant  for  Mutual  Security  Affairs 

The  Depurtment  of  State  announced  on  December  5 
the  appointment  of  Livingston  T.  Merchant  of  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  as  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Mu- 
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tual  Security  Affairs.  Mr.  Merchant  has,  since  Septem- 
ber 1949,  been  serving  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  AfEairs. 

Mr.  Mercliant's  duties  in  the  newly  created  position 
will  include  the  coordination  of  all  activities  within  the 
Department  relating  to  programs  authorized  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  19.51,  including,  where  appropriate, 
their  relation  to  regional  or  bilateral  arrangements  pri- 
marily concerned  with  collective  defense  or  mutual 
security.  He  will  also  be  the  principal  representative  of 
the  Department  in  dealings  with  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security.  He  will  serve  as  the  representative  or  assure 
appropriate  representation  on  any  interdepartmental 
committee  concerned  with  assistance  programs  authorized 
by  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Mr.  Merchant  will  represent  the  Department  In  con- 
nection with  the  activities  of  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security  in  the  preparation  and  presentation  to  Congress 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  legislation.  He  will 
assure  that  all  necessary  work  by  the  Department  is 
properly  performed  and  coordinated  and  will  assure  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  effective  working  re- 
lationships with  other  Government  agencies  having 
responsibilities  within  this  area. 

John  M.  Allison  Designated  I 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  ' 

Far  Eastern  Affairs 

On  December  7  the  Department  of  State  announced  the 
designation  of  ,Tohn  M.  Allison  as  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Far  Eastern  Affairs.  Mr.  Allison  is  a  veteran 
Foreign  Service  career  officer  having  entered  the  service 
in  1930.  Except  for  service  in  London  from  1942  to  1945 
he  has  spent  his  entire  career  in  dealing  with  Far  Eastern 
matters,  a  large  portion  of  the  time  being  spent  in  Japan 
and  China. 

Mr.  Allison  has  recently  completed  his  assignment  as 
assistant  to  John  Foster  Dulles,  with  the  rank  of  Minister, 
during  whicli  time  he  assisted  Mr.  Dulles  in  the  latter's 
responsibility  for  the  negotiation  of  the  Japanese  peace 
treaty  and  the  security  pacts  with  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
the  Philippines,  and  Japan. 

Appointment  of  Officer 

U.  Alexis  Johnson  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Far  Eastern  Affairs. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


George  C.  McGhee  Appointed 
Ambassador  to  Turkey 

On  December  S  the  President  announced  the  recess 
appointment  of  Assistant  Secretary  George  Crews  McGhee 
of  L>allas,  Tex.,  to  serve  in  the  dual  capacity  of  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Turliey  and  Cliief  of  the  American 
Mission  for  Aid  to  Turkey. 

The  President  will  send  Mr.  McGhee's  appointment  to 
the  Senate  for  confirmation  when  the  Senate  reconvenes 
in  January.  Burton  Y.  Berry,  a  Foreign  Service  career 
officer,  of  Fowler,  Ind.,  who  is  now  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian,  and  African 
Affairs  will  serve  as  Acting  Secretary  until  Mr.  McGhei'S 
successor  is  announced  and  assumes  office. 

Mr.  McGhee  succeeds  Ambassador  George  Wadsworth 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  veteran  career  officer  with  35-.vears 
experience  in  the  Middle  East,  who  is  returning  to  Wash- 
ington prior  to  reassignment. 
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Recent  Releases — Continued  from  page  9S4 

Air  Force  Mission  to  Chile.  Treaties  and  Other  Inter- 
national Acts  Series  2201.     Pub.  4152.     13  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Chile — 
Signed  at  Washington  February  15,  1951;  entered 
into  force  February  15,  1951. 

Naval  Mission  to  Chile.  Treaties  and  Other  Interna- 
tional Acts  Series  2202.     Pub.  4153.     13  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Chile — 
Signed  at  Wa.shington  February  15,  1051;  entered 
into  force  February  15,  1951. 

flealth  and  Sanitation.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Vets  Series  2203.     Pub.  4154.     5  pp.     5<f. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia — 
Exchange  of  Notes  signed  at  Bogota  September  15 
and  October  20,  1950 ;  entered  into  force  November  3, 
1050;  operative  retroactively  from  June  30,  1950. 

Jermany-Owned  Patents  in  Italy.  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  2204.    Pub.  4155.    8  pp.    5^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States,  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Italy — Signed  at  Kome  Novem- 
ber 29,  1950;  entered  into  force  November  29,  1950. 

Cooperative  Agricultural  Program  in  Paraguay.  Treaties 
ind  Other  International  Acts  Series  2205.  Pub.  4156.  4 
)p.    5^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Paraguay — 
Exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Asuncion  September  18 
and  November  11,  1950 ;  entered  into  force  November 
27,  1050 ;  operative  retroactively  from  June  30,  1950. 

Education,  Cooperative  Program  in  Paraguay.  Treaties 
md  Other  International  Acts  Series  2206.  Pub.  4157.  4 
ip.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Paraguay — 
Exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Asuncion  September  IS 
and  November  11,  1950;  entered  into  force  November 
22,  19.50 ;  operative  retroactively  from  June  30,  19.50. 

'ermination  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  of  Septem- 
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[December  6-12,  1951] 

General  Assembly 

The  General  Assembly  December  6,  meeting  in 
plenary  session  for  the  first  time  in  almost  ?>  weeks, 
elected  Chile  and  Pakistan  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. However,  a  deadlock,  extending  over  eight 
secret  ballots,  developed  between  the  two  leading 
candidates  for  the  remaining  vacancy — Greece 
and  Byelorussia  and  it  [the  Assembly]  was  forced 
to  defer  action  temporarily.  China,  France,  and 
Belgium  were  reelected  to  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council,  and  Argentina,  Cuba,  and  Egypt 
were  chosen  to  fill  the  three  remaining  vacancies. 
Together  with  the  Security  Council,  the  Assembly 
also  selected  the  following  six  International  Court 
of  Justice  judges:  Levi  Fernandez  Carneiro 
(Brazil),  Green  Hackworth  (U.S.),  Helge  Khie- 
stad  (Norway),  Sergei  A.  Golunsky  (U.S.S.K.), 
P^nrique  Armand  TIgon  (Uruguay) ,  and  Sir  Bene- 
gal  N.  Ilau  (India).  Judges  Hackworth  and 
Klaestad  were  reelected. 

Final  approval  was  given  to  a  group  of  resolu- 
tions reported  out  by  the  main  Committees.  Texts 
discontinuing  tlie  United  Nations  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Balkans  and  requesting  the  Peace 
Observation  Commission  to  establish  a  Balkan 
Subconnnission  were  adopted  48-5  (Soviet 
bloc)-l  (Guatemala).  Approval,  54— .5  (Soviet 
bloc)-l  (Ethiopia),  was  also  given  to  a  recommen- 
dation to  the  Security  Council  to  give  urgent  con- 
sideration to  tlie  immediate  admission  of  Italy. 
Also  ratified  were  the  U.S.-U.K.  resolution  creat- 
ing a  Negotiating  Committee  on  Extra-I5udgetary 
Funds  and  the  Committee  VI  plan  to  defer  con- 
sideration of  the  Draft  Declaration  on  the  Rights 
and  Duties  of  States.  A  Byelorussian  move  to 
invalidate  the  credentials  of  the  Chinese  National- 
ist delegation  was  thwarted  7  (Soviet  bloc,  Burnui, 
India)-:!!)  (U.S.) -4. 

Coiwiiiittoc  I  {Political  and  Flecurity) — The  Big 
Four  disarmament  subcommittee  completed  its 
work  December  10  with  the  adoption  of  a  report 
to  the  l^olitical  Committee  surveying  "the  areas 
of  agreement,  possible  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment .  .  .  disclosed  and  clarified"  in  the  course 
of  its  10-day  series  of  private  meetings  on  the 
U.S.-U.K.-French  resolution  and  Soviet  amend- 


ments. While  making  it  clear  that  "serious 
divergencies"  continued  to  exist  on  the  main  sub- 
stantive issues  involved,  the  report  cited  agree- 
ment of  the  possibility  of  agreement  on  a  number 
of  "points  of  importance,"  including  establish- 
ment under  the  Security  Council  of  a  new  12- 
member  commission  to  seek  further  agreement  on 
a  disarmament  program. 

The  agreement  on  the  new  Commission — to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Atomic  Energy  and 
Conventional  Armaments — was  welcomed  in  a 
separate  U.S.-U.K.-French  statement  issued  si- 
multaneously with  the  report.  "In  the  new  com- 
mission," the  statement  said,  "we  can  continue  tc 
work  for  agreement  on  a  comprehensive  progran 
that  will  include  all  types  of  armaments  and  armec 
forces.  .  .  .  We  regard  the  task  of  ending  ag 
gression  and  mass  destruction  as  too  important  ti 
mankind  to  permit  discouragement." 

On  December  11  the  full  Committee  resumed  it; 
inteiTupted  di.scussion  of  the  tripartite  resolution 
with  Selwyn  Lloyd  (U.K.),  speaking  for  the  thrct 
Western  powers,  characterizing  the  talks  as  i 
"modest  but  definite  step  forward."  Both  he  anc  >, 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Vyshinsky,  wh( 
spoke  tlie  next  day,  reviewed  the  areas  of  agree 
ment  and  disagreement  as  brought  out  in  the  Sub 
conunittee  preparatory  to  paragraph-by-para 
graph  discussion  of  the  3-power  text.  The  Unitec 
States,  according  to  a  spokesman  for  the  delegatioi 
in  Paris,  hopes  the  Committee  will  proceed  rapidl} 
to  act  on  the  ;5-power  proposal,  which  has  nov 
been  revised  (slightly)  to  take  account  of  agree 
ments  reached  in  the  Subcommittee. 

Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee — Representatixi 
of  the  Western  zones  of  Germany  and  the  westci  i 
sections  of  Berlin  welcomed  the  U.S.-U.K.-Freucl 
proposal  for  the  appointment  of  a  United  Nation 
Conniiission  to  determine  whether  conditions  exis 
for  free-all  German  elections,  in  statements  befon 
the  Committee  December  8.  Free  elections,  the.' 
said,  would  be  a  decisive  step  toward  the  "picssinj 
necessity"  of  unifying  (iermany.  They  icjectei 
the  Soviet  zone  counter-plan  for  inter-<iei-mai 
talks  because  "those  with  whom  we  [the  Federa 
Republic  of  Germany]  would  have  to  talk  aren' 
trustees  of  the  will  of  the  18  million  (iermaus' 
there.     Three  days  later,  representatives  of  tii' 
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Eastern  zone,  who  had  also  accepted  tlie  (\)nnnit- 
tee's  invitation  to  be  heard,  flatly  rejected  the  3- 
power  proposal,  insisting  that  the  holdinu;  of  free 
elections  was  a  matter  for  the  (iennan  people 
ilone. 

Committee  II  (Economic  and  Fiiiiinrial) — A 
?oniprehensive  U.S.  resolution  setting  forth  de- 
ailed  financial  and  organizational  arrangements 
for  the  continuation  in  1952  of  the  United  Na- 
ions'  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance 
vas  approved  by  the  Committee  December  0  by  a 
oil'  of  34-()-10  (Soviet  bloc,  Guatemala,  Domi- 
licau  Republic,  Brazil,  Burma,  Indonesia).  The 
•esolution  sets  up  machinery  for  the  collection 
"rem  governments  of  (he  "extra-budgetary"  funds 
•equired  to  finance  the  $20,000,000  1952  program. 

Detailed  consideration  of  the  question  of  financ- 
ng  economic  development  opened  December  7, 
vith  discussion  centering  on  proposals,  sponsored 
>y  groups  of  underdeveloped  countries,  lo  have 
he  Economic  and  Social  Council  draw  up  plans 
'or  an  international  development  fund  (to  make 
oans  and  grants  to  underdeveloped  countries)  and 
n  international  development  authority  (to  assist 
nukn'developed  countries  in  preparing  their  pro- 
grams, etc.). 

Tlie  United  States  and  other  industrialized 
ountries,  as  well  as  a  few  inulerdeveloped  coun- 
ries.  held  that  it  would  be  premature  and/or  un- 
ealistic  to  make  plans  for  a  development  fund  or 
uthority  at  this  time.  They  preferred  a  Greek- 
Brazil  resolution  requesting  the  Economic  and 
■^(irial  Council  to  continue  its  studies  with  particu- 
ar  reference  to  the  financing  of  non-self-licpiidat- 
ng  projects  "through  existing  institutions." 

Committee  III  (Social,  Humanitarian  and  CuJ- 
iirol) — The  Committee  continued  general  discus- 
ion  of  the  Human  Eights  Coveniuit.  So  far,  19 
lalions  have  spoken  in  support  of  including  eco- 
Kimic  and  social  rights  in  the  same  covenant  with 
ivi!  and  political  rights,  while  14  countries,  in- 
liiding  the  United  States,  have  exf^ressed  a  pref- 
rence  for  two  covenants. 

Committee  IV  (Trusteeship) — United  States 
Representative  Francis  Sayre  stressed  the  neces- 
ily  of  further  progress  in  the  economic,  social, 
nil  educational  fields  if  the  United  Nations  Trust 
I'cnitories  are  to  attain  real  freedom,  as  the  Com- 
i lit  Ice  began  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  Trus- 
''■^liip  Council  December  (i.  "The  old  concep- 
iiin  of  colonialism  is  dead  or  dying  fast,"  he 
lointed  out,  adding  "The  great  challenge  to  our 
^•orld  of  today  is  how  to  bring  modern  technologi- 
al  and  expert  and  financial  assistance  to  the  aid 
'f  underdeveloped  peoples  in  the  building  of  the 
'lecessary  foundations  for  human  progress  and 
ii'i'dom." 

Two   resolutions   relating   to   the   question    of 


South  "West  Africa  were  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee December  11  at  the  conclusion  of  a  3-day 
debate.  Approval  39-5  (Soviet  bloc) -8  (U.K.) 
was  given  to  a  draft  cosponsored  by  the  United 
States  and  seven  other  countries  "solemnly"  ap- 
pealing to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  reconsider 
its  position  and  to  resume  negotiations  with  the 
(reconstituted)  Ad  Hoc  Connnittee  on  South  "West 
Africa  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  an  agree- 
ment ]>roviding  for  the  full  implementation  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice's  July  11,  1950, 
advisory  opinion.  In  its  opinion,  the  Court, 
stated  inter  alia  that  South  Africa,  acting  alone, 
did  not  have  competence  to  modify  the  interna- 
tional status  of  the  former  mandated  territory, 
and  that  it  continued  to  have  international  obli- 
gations vis-a-vis  the  territory,  including  the  obli- 
gation to  submit  amuial  reports  and  petitions  to 
the  I'nited  Xations.  The  other  resolution,  ap- 
proved 33-0-17  (l^.S.)  reasserted  the  Assembly's 
position  that  "the  normal  way  of  modifyin<i-  the 
international  status  of  the  territory  would  be  to 
]ilace  it  under  the  International  Trusteeship 
System." 

Committee  V  (Administrative  and  Budg- 
etary)— A  United  States  projiosal  which  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  Ignited  States' 
19.V2  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  budget 
to  331;!  ])ercent  was  rejected  by  the  Connnittee 
December  12  by  a  vote  of  29  to  2  (U.S.,  Nicaragua) 
with  20  abstentions.  Instead,  the  Connnittee 
adopted  44-5  (Soviet  bloc)-3  (U.S.,  Sweden, 
Israel )  an  amended  Syrian-United  Kingdom  reso- 
lution approving  the  scale  of  assessments  for  1952 
as  reconnnended  by  the  Contributions  Connnittee 
and  re(T,uesting  that  Connnittee  to  review  its  recom- 
mendations next  year  on  the  basis  of  pieviously 
established  criteria  "with  particular  attention  to 
countries  with  low  per  capita  income."  Under 
the  new  scale,  the  United  States  will  be  called  on 
to  pay  3().90  percent  of  the  1952  budget,  as  com- 
l)ared  with  38.92  percent  for  the  previous  year. 

A  previous  session  of  the  Assembly  had  agreed 
that  "in  normal  times  no  one  member  State  should 
contribute  more  than  one-third  of  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  United  Nations  for  any  one  year." 
In  urging  the  Committee  to  put  this  ceiling  into 
ell'ect  "now"  as  a  "symbol  of  the  teamwork  and 
cooperation  between  large  and  small  nations  each 
with  a  single  vote,"  United  States  Rejiresentative 
John  Martin  "\"orys  said,  in  part :  "This  (ptestion 
is  an  eminently  political  one.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  mathennitics  but  of  high  i)ublic  policy.  .  .  . 
I  believe  adopting  it  now  would  be  helpful  to  the 
future  sui)port  of  all  United  Nations  activities." 

A  Soviet  resolution  aimed  at  cutting  back  the 
considerable  increases  reconnnended  in  the  Soviet 
bloc  assessments  was  also  defeated  28  (U.S.)-()-13. 
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The  Soviet  Athlete  in  International  Competition 

hy  Richard  B.  Walsh  ^ 


Since  the  war,  and  particularly  during  the  past 
3  years,  the  efforts  of  the  Kremlin  to  discredit  us 
and  our  friends  have  reached  staggering  propor- 
tions. To  meet  and  beat  down  these  lies  the  U.  S. 
Government,  assisted  by  private  groups,  has  great- 
ly stepped  up  its  truth-telling  programs.  In  the 
main,  our  efforts  are  meeting  with  success. 
Through  press,  radio,  motion  pictures,  overseas 
information  centers,  and  the  exchange  of  persons, 
we  are  telling  the  truth  on  an  unprecedented  scale. 
We  have  done  well  as  far  as  we  have  gone. 

However,  something  new  has  been  added.  Re- 
ports from  our  embassies  during  recent  months 
afford  positive  proof  that  the  Kremlin  has 
mounted  a  gigantic  cultural  offensive.  It  is  de- 
signed to  prove  the  Soviet  line  of  supremacy  in  the 
arts  as  well  as  on  the  athletic  field.  During  1951 
they  have  sent  a  greatly  increased  number  of  art- 
ists, musicians,  and  athletes  into  competitions  of 
one  sort  or  another.  In  some  cases,  they  have 
crept  out  cautiously  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
when  conditions  suited  their  purposes  to  perform 
with  their  neighbors  of  the  free  world.  Of  course, 
as  you  would  expect,  their  entrants  were  care- 
fully selected,  and  so  were  the  events  themselves, 
for  the  Soviets  must  win  at  all  costs. 

The  role  of  sports  in  this  new  Soviet  offensive 
is  becoming  especially  significant.  The  Soviets 
have  usually  not  competed  outside  their  orbit.  It 
now  appears,  however,  that  they  may  be  preparing 
to  display  their  self-acclaimed  supremacy  in  the 
field  of  sports  beyond  the  borders  of  their  domina- 
tion. We  understand,  for  instance,  that  for  the 
first  time  they  may  enter  the  1952  Olympics  in 
force. 

In  order  to  understand  what  is  happening  and 
what  may  take  place  in  the  coming  months,  we 

'  Address  made  before  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  at 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  on  Dec.  1  and  released  to  the  press 
on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Walsh  is  a  member  of  the  Private 
Enterprise  Cooperation  staff,  Office  of  the  General  Man- 
ager of  the  International  Information  and  Education 
Exchange  Program. 


should  examine  their  basic  concept  of  sports  and 
sportsmanship. 

This  concept  is  quite  neatly  summed  up  in  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  third  plenum  of  the 
Polish  Central  Physical  Culture  Committee.  It 
states  in  part : 

The  superiority  of  Stalinist  "Socialist"  athletics  over 
"capitalist"  athletics  must  be  continually  demonstrated. 

In  other  words,  sports  in  the  slave  world  are 
conceived  primarily  as  a  tool  of  propaganda,  an 
instrument  of  national  i^olicy,  a  means  of  strength- 
ening the  party  line  of  Soviet  superiority  and 
of  further  indoctrinating  Communists.  In  at- 
tempting to  prove  that  superior  athletes  are  the 
product  of  a  superior  political  system,  therefore, 
they  must  look  superior  on  the  field  of  competition. 
Now  this  has  been  accomplished  in  several  devious 
ways.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of  how 
they  play  the  game. 

Examples  of  Soviet  Sportsmanship 

The  United  Press  reported  on  January  21  of  this 
year  that  the  official  Chinese  Communist  news 
agency  complained  bitterly  of  the  first  meeting 
between  Soviet  and  Chinese  basketball  teams. 
The  news  agency  reported  that  the  Soviets  rewrote 
the  basketball  rules,  changed  the  equipment, 
brought  and  used  their  own  referees,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pummel  the  Chinese  in  every  game. 

The  Chinese  complained  that  the  Soviet  basket- 
ball felt  as  heavy  as  a  bowling  ball  and  that  the 
new  Soviet  international  rules  were  all  new  to 
them.  Moreover,  they  intimated,  the  referees 
made  some  mighty  fishy  decisions.  The  Chinese 
Communist  news  report  said : 

Whenever  the  spectators  hissed  decisions  of  the  Soviet 
referees,  Soviet  officials  said  over  a  loud-speaker :  "Now 
criticize  your  own  behavior  and  follow  the  dictates  of 
international  courtesy." 

But  although  the  Chinese  were  not  permitted  to 
win  over  the  Soviets,  they  can  look  forward  to  vic- 
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tories  over  such  countries  as  little  Albania.  In 
the  Vodka  circuit,  China  carries  higher  rank  than 
their  smaller,  less  powerful  neighbors. 

In  matches  with  the  satellites,  the  element  of 
competition  is  somewhat  affected  by  the  fact  that 
everyone  understands  what  the  Soviet  official  at- 
titude is  in  sports.  As  in  all  other  walks  of  life, 
the  idea  of  superiority  is  intrinsically  tied  up  with 
the  concept  of  invincibility.  Consequently,  it  is 
not  "diplomatic"  for  satellite  teams  to  defeat 
Soviet  competitors. 

For  instance,  at  a  football  match  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, which  was  won  by  the  Soviets  as  usual, 
the  resentment  of  the  audience  to  the  biased  de- 
cisions of  the  referee  in  favor  of  the  visiting  Soviet 
team  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  Communists 
found  it  necessary  to  denounce  the  "uncultured 
attitude"  of  Czech  fans  publicly  and  warn  against 
future  repetition  of  the  incident. 

In  Hungary  in  January,  Soviet  sportsmen 
ranked  first  in  wrestling,  boxing,  weight-lifting, 
gymnastics,  volleyball,  and  basketball.  However, 
during  one  of  the  boxing  matches  two-thirds  of 
the  spectators  got  up  and  left  after  the  Hungarian 
champion  had  knocked  down  the  Soviet  boxer. 
The  referee  in  the  ring  counted  so  slowly  that  the 
Soviet  boxer  had  time  to  rest  and  continue  the 
match.  In  reviewing  the  basketball  results,  when 
the  public  was  equally  clamorous  against  the  de- 
cisions of  the  referees,  the  general  secretary  of  the 
basketball  federation  was  quoted  as  stating:  "It 
is  very  difficult  to  appoint  referees  when  Soviet 
teams  are  playing  as  they  must  not  be  defeated." 

Using  a  "fixed"  referee,  however,  is  not  the  only 
approach  to  the  problem  of  winning.  A  newer 
and  smoother  way  is  the  "team  indoctrination 
plan" — making  sure  that  your  opponent  is  politi- 
cally right !  For  example,  the  Czechoslovak  Com- 
munist daily  Rvde  Pravo  reports  that  in  recent 
months  Czech  soccer  teams  have  been  strength- 
ened before  each  game  by  a  30-minute  political 
discussion.  In  ac^dition,  to  make  them  doubly 
strong,  the  teams  have  another  political  discus- 
sion after  each  game.  This,  says  Rude  Pravo, 
will  give  Czech  players  a  chance  to  practice  a  "true 
Marxist  spirit  of  criticism  and  self-criticism." 

The  importance  of  such  discussions  is  easily 
understandable.  After  all,  it  is  important  to  avoid 
the  political  errors  that  cropped  up  at  the  recent 
Communist  World  Youth  Festival  in  East  Berlin. 
There,  a  Soviet  soccer  team  beat  an  East  German 
all-star  eleven  by  a  score  of  2  to  0.  That,  of  course, 
was  as  it  should  be.  But  it  seems  that  the  German 
soccer  fans  booed  Moscow's  Dynamo  team  and  the 
referee  the  Soviets  had  brought  along.  Ap- 
parently the  German  fans  believed  their  team 
should  have  won — and  would  have  if  the  referee 
had  called  half  the  fouls  committed  by  the  Dyna- 
mos. A  good  political  discussion  before  the  game 
would  have  taught  the  East  German  soccer  player 
to  play  poorly  enough  so  that  the  Soviet  team 
would  have  had  no  trouble  in  winning,  without  the 


aid  of  the  referee.  This  would  have  cemented  good 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  made  it  un- 
necessary for  the  Communist  Neit£.  Deutschland 
to  scold  German  soccer  fans  for  not  being  "worthy 
of  the  great  confidence  of  the  youth  of  the  world 
and,  above  all,  of  the  friendship  of  the  great 
Soviet  people." 

Juggling  the  records  is  another  favorite  tactic 
employed  by  the  Soviets  to  demonstrate  their 
superiority. 

For  example,  the  Communist  newspaper  Moldo- 
doi  Bolshevik  claimed,  "In  six  basic  sports  our 
country  holds  almost  30  percent  of  the  registered 
world  records — 58  out  of  205.  In  these  same 
sports,  the  fact  that  the  United  States  holds  only 
32,  Sweden  19,  France  18,  Holland  12,  Finland  11. 
Norway  9,  and  Deimiark  9  demonstrates  the 
superiority  of  Soviet  sport !" 

Wliat  the  publication  did  not  mention  is  that 
the  Soviets  concentrate  in  international  competi- 
tions in  only  a  few  minor  sports,  holding  their 
major  records  in  weight-lifting,  and  pistol  and 
rifle  shooting.  By  taking  the  Internationa' 
Amateur  Athletic  Federation  world  records  as 
listed  in  Whitaker's  Almanack  for  1950,  tht 
U.S.S.R.  runs  a  mighty  slow  race.  Of  the  HI 
world  records  listed,  the  United  States  has  30 
Sweden  25,  Finland  11,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  only  6  ^ 

I 
Victory  by  Decree 

Wlien  all  else  fails,  Soviet  teams  gain  victon 
over  their  satellite  opponents  by  decree.  It  seem; 
that  the  Ashkhabad  soccer  team  was  on  the  poin 
of  losing  to  a  lesser  team  in  the  Central  Asi; 
League  when  their  nimble  goalie  saved  the  day  bi 
some  adroit  work.  The  stadium  exulted  and  ap 
plauded  the  goalie's  fine  play.  That  is,  all  but 
Comrade  Bekbayev,  director  of  the  Kazakhstai 
Physical  Culture  Institute,  who  had  other  idea; 
as  to  athletic  victories.  Racing  along  the  soccei 
field  he  confronted  the  excited  goalie  and  inf ormec 
him: 

"You  must  let  the  ball  through  twice." 

"Through  where?"  asked  the  confused  player 

"Through  your  oion  goal  posts." 

"Are  you  joking?"  the  goalie  asked. 

Bekbayev  never  batted  an  eyelash  as  he  saic 
tereely,  "Bekbayev  never  jokes.  Bekbayev  or- 
ders !"     So  goes  Soviet  supremacy  in  sports. 

The  British  have  learned  a  bit  about  competing 
with  the  "win-happy"  Soviets.  In  an  amusing 
account,  "How  To  Win  Championships,"  the  Eng 
lish  newsman,  Dennis  Bardens,  relates  how  th< 
British  won  a  so-called  world-championship  bob 
sledding  match  from  the  Soviets,  but  were  almosi 
talked  out  of  it. 

After  surprising  the  Soviets  by  accepting  an  in 
vitation  to  bobsled  in  the  ninth  World  Universit) 
Winter  Games,  at  Poiana  Stalin  in  Rumania,  thf 
British  ran  into  some  tough  competition  and  nom 
of  it  was  from  their  bobsledding  competitors.    Be 
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cause  the  sledding  course  was  in  poor  condition, 
the  British  suggested  that  the  contest  be  just  a 
friendly  one  without  championship  status.  The 
organizers  insisted,  however,  that  the  contest  be 
official,  and  this  was  repeated  and  insisted  upon 
before  tlie  British  team  reached  the  top  of  the 
course.  The  Britisli  acceded  and  proceeded  to 
beat  all  entries  by  5  seconds.  When  the  result  was 
announced,  the.  Rumanians  looked  glum,  but  re- 
taliated by  disallowing  the  victory  because  a 
British  substitute  racer  had  failed  to  fill  in  an 
jntry  form  properly. 

The  race  was  rerun,  and  again  the  British  won 
jy  a  margin  of  9.2  seconds. 

"Tlien,"  says  Bardens,  "to  the  amazement  of 
everyone,  including  the  Czech,  Italian,  and  Fin- 
nish teams,  tlie  organizers  declared  that  the  race 
(vas  'unofficial'  and  only  a  'friendly  contest'." 

The  Communists  prolonged  the  argimient  for 
Dver  2  houi-s.  The  Czechs,  Italians,  and  Finns  sup- 
9orted  the  British  claim.  Finally,  when  the  stadi- 
im  was  empty,  the  Communists  grudgingly  gave 
n.  Tlie  British  received  their  trophy  in  the 
privacy  of  their  hotel  room. 

Back  home  the  captain  of  the  British  bobsled- 
ling  team  said : 

We  had  more  fun  out  of  it,  I  suspect,  than  the  Russians. 
There  was  such  a  driving  desperation  behind  their  efforts 
o  win  that  I  felt  sorry  for  tlieni.  Perhaps  if  they  failed 
,0  win,  it  might  be  too  bad  for  them. 

Bardens  concluded,  perhaps  it  was  as  well  that 
'    he  British  team  missed  the  closing  speech  of  I. 
'    3-rohman,  Communist  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Students,  for  this  is  what  he  said : 

*  Both  the  games  and  the  way  they  were  held,  strongly 
'     contribute  to  the  world  unity  of  student  sportsmen,  pro- 

uoting  friendsliip  and  cooperation  between  the  students 
md  peoples  of  all  countries. 

•  So  goes  their  story  of  success — but  it's  their  story 
it   ind  tlie  success  takes  place  on  their  playing  field. 

riiey  are  not  slow  to  tell  the  world  about  it,  how- 
II    ;ver. 

Listen  to  tliese  choice  bits  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
[nformation  Bulletin  dated  July  1951 : 

Basketball  and  volleyball  players  of  the  Soviet  Union 
i;ive  never  been  defeated  in  international  meets.  The 
J.S.S.R.  men  and  women's  basketball  teams  are  the  holders 
if  the  European  champion.ships.  In  1949,  the  men's  volley- 
mil  team  of  the  Soviet  Union  won  the  world  title  in  the 
■imipetition  held  in  I'racue,  while  in  1950  it  came  out 
m  r<ip  in  contests  held  for  the  European  championship  in 
■^iifia,  Bulgaria.  The  women's  volleyball  team  of  the 
"  S.S.R.  also  holds  the  European  championship. 

Soviet  boxers  are  famed  for  their  strength,  speed, 
:;inu'n  and  wonderful  technique.  Last  Autumn  they  par- 
ii  ipated  in  46  matches  in  Finland  and  emerged  victorious 
n  all  of  them. 

-Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Soviet  sportsmen  have 
iifn  playing  ice  hockey  with  a  puck  for  only  the  past 
he  years,  the  caliber  of  their  performance  is  very  high. 
this  was  proved  in  the  match  tins  year  with  the  Czecho- 
liivakian  hockey  players,  who  are  among  the  world's 
lest.  The  U.S.S.R.  won  the  two  matches  by  a  general 
^rore  of  12  to  3. 

The  superb  technique  and  strength  of  the  Soviet  wres- 
lers  is  known  far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  U.S.S.R. 


Soviet  wrestlers  have  scored  notable  victories  in  interna- 
tional meets  on  a  number  of  occasions.  At  the  clo.se  of 
1949,  they  defeated  Czechoslovakian  wrestlers  15  to  1,  and 
in  Finland  they  were  victorious  by  a  14  to  2  count.  Mak- 
ing a  tour  in  Finland  in  1950  Soviet  wrestlers  defeated 
their  Finnish  opponents  45  to  2.  In  1951,  they  scored  a 
46  to  2  victory  over  Hungarian  and  Czechoslovakian 
wrestlers. 


Performance  in  the  Vodka  Circuit 

Now  we  have  taken  a  look  at  the  record  of  Soviet 
performances  in  the  Vodka  circuit  and  we  have 
listened  to  their  boasts  of  superiority  outside  the 
Curtain.  We  are  told — again  from  the  Soviet  In- 
formation  Bulletin — that  "foreign  ties  of  the 
Soviet  athletes  are  widening  and  gaining  strength 
with  each  ensuing  year."  We  are  glad  to  learn 
this,  for  to  date  we  have  found  very  little  to  bear 
out  this  statement.  Wliat  we  have  found  by  way 
of  record  is  pretty  sad  indeed.  Let  me  cite  three 
brief  examples  of  Soviet  prowess  in  the  free  world. 

At  Paris,  the  Soviets  trailed  in  the  1950  interna- 
tional weight-lifting  championships — an  event  in 
which  they  claim  to  excel.  The  United  States 
placed  first  over  the  defending  champion  Egyptian 
team  and  a  strong  Soviet  team. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  that  John  Davis, 
colored  ex-GI,  beat  the  Soviet  contestant,  Yakov 
Koutsenko,  in  one  of  the  greatest  exhibitions  of 
strength  ever  seen  in  Europe  when  he  hoisted  1,017 
pounds  in  three  lifts.  Koutsenko  lifted  only  919 
pounds.  Aware  that  he  was  outclassed,  the  Soviet 
sportsman  refused  to  try  his  allotted  three  lifts 
and  quit! 

Again,  the  recent  international  weight-lifting 
championships  in  Milan,  Italy,  demonstrated  how 
important  it  is  to  the  Soviets  to  have  a  sure  wimier. 
Although  the  Soviets  entered  a  team  of  weight- 
lifters,  and  even  sent  them  to  Milan,  they  merely 
watched  the  other  teams  work  out  in  the  gym  and 
decided  not  to  otTer  opposition. 

Incidentally,  this  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
trip,  last  spring,  of  the  Penn  State  soccer  team  to 
Iran.  The  players  and  coach  of  the  team  knew 
that  they  had  "little  chance  against  the  superior 
skill  of  the  Iranians,  yet  they  went  there — and  I 
might  add,  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
A.A.U. — with  typical  American  determination  to 
play  as  well  as  they  knew  how  regardless  of  the 
result. 

The  American  soccer  team  played  three  games. 
They  won  one  and  lost  two.  But  more  than  that, 
they  won  the  admiration  of  the  Iranians  for  their 
good  sportsmanship  and  conduct  on  the  field. 

In  the  spring  of  1950  the  Soviets  did  a  lot  of 
talking  at  the  World  Championship  Ski  Races  at 
Aspen,  Colo.,  but  no  skiing. 

Victor  Andreyev,  Russian  member  of  the  Fed- 
eration Internationale  de  Ski  and  chairman  of  the 
All  Union  Department  of  Ski  Sport  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  commented : 

"We  are  representing  thousands  of  Russian 
skiers  by  being  here  for  this  competition.    .    .    . 
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It  is  characteristic  of  Kussian  skiers  that  their  rep- 
resentatives should  be  the  first  from  Eussia  to  visit 
the  United  States." 

Asked  why  no  Soviet  team  was  represented, 
Andreyev  said,  "Maybe  we'll  compete  next  year." 

Now  I  want  to  make  one  thing  clear.  We  do  not 
deny  the  prowess  of  the  Soviet  athlete.  We  are  not 
boasting  of  American  supremacy.  We  do  not  have 
to,  but  we  do  not  have  to  swallow  the  lie  that  the 
Soviet  athlete  is  superior  because  he  is  a  product  of 
the  Soviet  regime. 

We  wish  the  Soviet  athlete  were  free  to  compete, 
as  our  athletes  are.  We  would  like  to  meet  them — 
win  or  lose.  We  would  like  to  meet  them  in  a  spirit 
of  fair  play.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this  will  be 
possible  in  the  forthcoming  Olympic  games. 

Sportsmanship  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  country's 
heritage.  The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  has  done 
much  to  advance  this  concept  both  here  and  abroad. 
It  has  contributed  greatly  to  better  understanding 
throughout  the  world  by  helping  to  arrange  con- 
tests for  American  athletes  and  teams.  The  Brit- 
ish Empire-U.S.A.  track  and  field  meet,  which 
will  follow  next  summer's  Olympics,  is  one  ex- 
ample of  international  sports  contests  in  the  free 
world.  The  recent  Pan  American  games  in  Ar- 
gentina, the  European  visits  of  track  teams,  and  the 
selection  of  top-flight  coaches  to  teach  sports  as 
Americans  play  them,  all  have  served  to  acquaint 
the  world's  athletes  and  spectators  with  our  high 
caliber  of  sportsmanship  on  the  field  of  play. 

Next  year,  thanks  to  the  fine  work  of  the  A.A.U., 
thousands  of  fans  in  European  countries  will  be 
able  to  see  the  American  Olympic  teams  in  action 
before  and  after  the  big  games. 

I  believe  that  a  great  mission  belongs  to  the 
A.A.U.  You  have  in  your  hands  the  finest  tools 
for  building  the  kind  of  understanding  that  one 
day  will  bring  genuine  peace.  For  if  we  are  to 
build  a  better  world,  it  will  be  founded  on  fair 
play — the  credo  of  the  true  sportsman.  Our  ath- 
letes are  our  finest  ambassadors.  We  do  not  de- 
mand that  they  win ;  we  ask  only  that  they  fight 
a  good  fight  and  may  the  best  man  win.  We  can 
expect  nothing  finer  than  American  sportsmanship, 
for  sportsmanship  is  democracy  at  work. 


Soviet  Distortion  of  Mutual 
Security  Act 

Statement  hy  Mike  J.  Mansfield 
and  John  M.  Vorys  ^ 

The  Soviet  delegation  has  proposed  an  item  for 
the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly  in  which  it 
charges  that  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security 

'  Made  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  released  to  the  press  on  Nov.  27.  Mr. 
Mansfield  and  Mr.  Vorys  are  members  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion. 


Act  of  1951  constitute  "aggressive  acts"  by  the 
United  States. 

We  are  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  which  considered  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1951.  We  sat  on  the  joint  Senate- 
House  Conference  Committee  which  reconciled 
the  differences  between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  that  act.  Our  statement  today  is  based 
on  our  intimate  knowledge  of  that  act. 

The  Soviet  charges  are  based  upon  a  distortion 
and  misrepresentation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law. 

There  are  in  this  law  no  aggressive  acts  or  ag- 
gressive threats  contemplated  against  the  Soviet 
Union  or  against  any  of  the  coimtries  it  dominates. 
Nothing  in  this  law  justifies  Mr.  Vyshinsky's 
charge  of  "direct  interference"  in  Soviet  affairs. 
In  making  this  charge  he  is  merely  up  to  his  old 
tricks  with  which  the  world  is  becoming  tire- 
somely  familiar. 

We  could,  of  course,  conclude  that  Mr.  Vyshin- 
sky's charges  are  based  on  his  own  environmental 
conditioning,  on  his  own  familiarity  with  "sub- 
versive and  diversionary  activities." 

The  Congress  knew  of  the  tragic  flight  of  thou- 
sands of  peace-loving  people  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  knew  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands more  also  yearned  to  flee  from  police-state 
persecution.  Congress  intended  that  those  who 
stand  for  liberty  and  freedom  should  have  the 
honor  and  the  opportunity  to  help  defend  this 
liberty  and  freedom  against  aggression,  whatever 
their  nationality  or  their  residence. 

Section  101  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
stands  for  this  principle.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
seen  fit  to  misinterpret  this  section  and  to  call  it 
an  attempt  to  subvert  government  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  fact  is  that  the  purpose  of  this  provision 
was  to  enable  those  persons  who  have  fled  from 
the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  governments 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  join  their  efforts  with 
the  forces  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion which  stand  as  a  bulwark  against  the  exten- 
sion of  tyranny.  The  purpose  referred  to  in  the 
act  is  clearly  set  forth  as  support  for  the  freedom 
of  Europe  through  assistance  which  will  further 
the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  for  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area.  This  is  the  purpose  which 
motivated  the  Congress  in  acting  and  this  is  what 
the  United  States  will  do  under  this  provision. 

A  reading  of  that  portion  of  the  act  to  which 
he  refers  shows  its  provisions  are  limited  "to  the 
defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area." 

It  has  been  made  clear  many  times  that  the 
forces  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion are  for  the  purpose  of  defense  only  and  that 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  has  been 
set  up  in  conformity  with  both  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Congress,  in  passing  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  was  acting  to  support  this  purpose. 

In  this  very  Assembly,  the  United  States  has 
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explained  why  it  has  been  compelled  to  join  in 
the  huge  task  of  rearming  the  free  world — a  task 
of  which  the  Mutual  Security  Act  is  a  part.  We 
have  also  made  clear  our  earnest  desire  to  proceed 
along  a  wholly  different  path,  if  only  the  Soviet 
Union  would  join  with  the  free  world  in  working 
out  a  fair  and  effective  system  of  disarmament. 
The  tripartite  disarmament  proposals  now  before 
the  United  Nations  represent  the  policies  we  pre- 
fer to  follow.  They  represent  the  policy  we  could 
follow  if  only  the  Soviet  Union  would  really  join 
us  in  working  for  peace. 


Italy  Requests  Revision 
Of  Peace  Treaty 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  handed  on  Decem- 
ber 8  to  Acting  Secretary  Wehh  by  Alberto  Tar- 
ihiani,  Ambassador  of  Italy,  and  released  to  the 
vress  by  the  Italian  Emha^tiy  on  the  same  date: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  declarations 
•epeatedly  made  by  the  Italian  Government  and 
0  the  declaration  of  September  ;^6  made  by  the 
jrovernments  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
md  the  United  States,^  as  well  as  to  statements 
nade  by  officials  of  other  governments  regarding 
he  anomaly  created  by  the  existence  of  the 
[talian  Peace  Treaty  and  the  position  which  Italy 
)ccupies  today. 

Italy's  status  as  an  active  and  equal  member 
)f  the  democratic  and  freedom-loving  family  of 
mtions  has  been  universally  recognized.  The 
spirit  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  therefore,  no  longer 
iccords  with  the  situation  prevailing  today. 

It  was  contemplated  by  the  Peace  Treaty  that 
[taly  would  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
Jnited  Nations.  The  basic  assumption  was  that 
miversal  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  United 
"^^ations  Charter  would  assure  the  security  of  all 
he  democratic  family  of  nations  and  therefore 
vould  also  assure  Italy's  status  as  an  equal  mem- 
)er  of  that  family. 

The  above  assumption  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
-talian  Peace  Treaty  was  signed  and  was  rati- 
ied,  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Even  though  the  pre- 
imble  of  the  Treaty  contemplated  that  Italy 
vould  become  a  full  member  of  the  United  Na- 
ions,  Italy's  admission,  although  receiving  on 
hree  occasions  the  support  of  the  majority  of 
nember  States  voting  in  the  General  Assembly, 
las  been  prevented  by  unjustified  vetoes  in  the 
security  Council  on  the  four  occasions  when  it 
vas  considered. 

Since  Italy  is  not  a  member  of  the  United 
^'ations,  she  can  neither  contribute  fully  to  the 
)eacefui  development  of  international  relations 
>n  a  basis  of  equality  with  other  Nations,  nor  take 
ny  action  within  the  United  Nations,  with  a  view 

'  Bulletin  of  Oct.  8,  1951,  p.  570. 
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to  obtaining  the  revision  of  the  clauses  of  the 
Treaty  as  provided  for  by  the  Treaty  itself. 

Meanwhile,  Italy  has  re-established  democratic 
institutions,  participates  in  concert  with  other 
Nations  in  a  number  of  international  organiza- 
tions working  to  establish  peaceful  and  improved 
conditions  of  life  for  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
administers  a  trust  territory  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  the  United  Nations,  and  supports  the 
efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to  maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  has  been  already 
stated,  the  spirit  and  certain  restrictive  provisions 
of  the  Peace  Treaty  no  longer  appear  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

Upon  instructions  of  my  Government,  I  have, 
therefore,  the  honour  to  propose  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  other  signatories  of 
the  Treaty,  to  whom  similar  notes  have  been  ad- 
dressed, should  agree  that  the  spirit  reflected  by 
the  Preamble  no  longer  exists,  and  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter; that  the  political  clauses,  Articles  15-18  are 
superfluous  and  that  the  military  clauses.  Articles 
46-70  and  the  relevant  Annexes,  which  restrict 
Italy's  right  and  capacity  to  provide  for  her  own 
defense,  are  not  consistent  with  Italy's  position  as 
an  equal  member  of  the  democratic  and  freedom- 
loving  family  of  nations. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  expression  of  my  highest  con- 
sideration. 

Alberto  Tarchiani 
Ambassador  of  Italy 


Monte  Cassino  Altarpiece 
Returned  to  Italy 

[Released  to  the  press  December  H] 

A  great  altarpiece  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  lost  from  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of 
Monte  Cassino  during  the  war  has  been  recovered 
by  the  American  officers  of  the  Office  of  the  United 
States  High  Commissioner  for  Germany  and  re- 
turned to  the  Italian  Government  for  restoration 
to  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino. 

Photographs  of  the  famous  painting  have  just 
been  received  by  the  Department  of  State  which 
show  the  unfortunate  damage  the  altarpiece  has 
suffered  through  its  vicissitudes,  but  the  original 
beauty  of  the  composition  is  also  apparent.  It 
is  approximately  nine  feet  high  and  five  feet  wide 
and  was  painted  by  the  Neapolitan  artist  and  cele- 
brated scholar,  Paolo  de  Matteis  (1662-1728),  who 
worked  at  ]\Ionte  Cassino  during  the  years  1692 
and  1706-1709.  It  was  originally  placed  over  the 
altar  of  the  Fifth  Chapel  of  the  Basilica  of  Monte 
Cassino,  which  was  known  as  the  Chapel  of  the 
Assumption. 
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During  the  war  a  German  soldier  who  was  also 
a  painter  is  reported  to  have  found  the  badly 
damaged  canvas  among  the  rubble  of  the  Abbey. 
He  rolled  it  up  and  took  it  with  him  to  save  it  from 
further  destruction.  During  the  war  years  he 
first  stored  it  in  Austria  and  about  4  years  ago 
removed  it  to  his  home  in  Bavaria.  He  eventu- 
ally wrote  to  the  Abbot  offering  to  return  the 
painting  and  proposing  that  he  first  be  com- 
missioned to  repair  it. 

The  Italian  Government  informed  the  director 
of  the  Munich  Central  Collecting  Point,  Prof. 
S.  Lane  Faison,  Jr.,  on  leave  from  "Williams  Col- 
lege, of  the  letter  with  a  request  that  the  painting 
if^und  be  returned  to  Italy.  With  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  American  Resident  Officer  at  Traun- 
stein,  John  Taylor  Lawrence,  the  former  German 
soldier  was  located  and  the  painting  was  brought 
to  the  collecting  point.  Restorers  of  the  Bavarian 
State  Picture  Gallery  discovered  the  signature  of 
Paolo  de  Matteis  and  it  was  identified  as  the  lost 
altarpiece  of  the  Assumption  Chapel.  Carefully 
packed  but  in  no  way  repaired,  the  painting  was 
formally  delivered  by  the  American  authorities 
to  the  representative  of  the  Italian  Government, 
Baron  Malfatti,  Italian  Consul  at  Munich,  for  re- 
turn to  Monte  Cassino. 

Following  is  the  report  of  Professor  Faison : 

During  the  bombardment  of  the  abbey  of  Monte  Cassino, 
a  German  soldier  named  Agricohi,  whose  peacetime  pro- 
fession was  (and  is)  painting,  noticed  a  badly  damaged 
canvas  among  the  rubble.  As  it  represented  The  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin  and  seemed  to  be  an  altarpiece  of  some 
value,  he  rolled  it  up  and  took  it  with  him  to  save  it 
from  further  destruction.  During  the  remaining  war 
years  he  stored  it  in  Austria,  and  about  four  years  ago, 
moved  it  to  his  home  on  the  Chiemsee,  Bavaria.  In  due 
course,  he  wrote  to  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  offering 
to  return  the  painting,  but  hoping  to  get  the  business  of 
repairing  the  picture  before  sending  it  back. 

The  Abbot  turned  over  the  letter  to  the  Office  for  the 
Recovery  of  Works  of  Art,  in  Rome.  Here  it  was  even- 
tually forwarded  to  the  Italian  consul  in  Munich,  Baron 
Malfatti,  with  a  request  that  the  painting  be  returned 
to  Italy. 

Baron  Malfatti  handed  me  this  letter  and  accompany- 
ing request  in  July  19.51  at  the  Central  Collating  Point. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Resident  Officer  at  Traun- 
stein,  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  artist  was  located  and  the  paint- 
ing delivered  to  my  office  in  Munich  on  August  l.'^t.  Agri- 
coia  himself  camein  the  next  day,  corroborated  the  story 
and  aske<l  my  help  in  getting  him  the  commission  to  repair 
the  picture. 

When  the  canvas  was  unrolled,  it  turned  out  to  be 
no  less  than  267  cm.  high  by  150  cm.  wide  (9'  s  5'). 

Restorers  of  the  Bayrische  Staatsgemaldesammlungen 
quickly  uncovcrwl  the  signature  of  Paolo  de  Matteis 
(1G22-172S),  a  Neapolitan  painter.  Identification  of  the 
picture  as  the  altarpiece  of  the  Fifth  Chapel  called  the 
Assumiition  <'hapcl  to  the  Basilica  was  easily  made  from 
prewnr  giiiilt"  txioks  to  Monte  Cassino. 

Pholdgriiphs  were  iiiimcdiately  taken  of  the  condition 
of  the  painting.  One  of  these  was  given  Baron  Malfatti, 
who  came  to  insp<'ct  it  soon  after  its  arrival.  On  August 
9,  the  painting,  carefully  packed  by  the  Bayrische  Staats- 
gemaldesammlungen, but  in  no  way  repaired,  was  for- 
mally returned  to  Baron  Malfatti,  who  tendered  a  signed 
receipt.  The  receipt,  together  with  a  photograph  of  the 
painting,  is  now  kept  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Breitenbach, 
Office  <if  Public  Affairs,  HicoQ  Headquarters  Building, 
Frankfort. 
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Italy  Granted  Copyright  Extension 

A    PROCLAMATION' 

WnEBEAs  the  President  is  authorized,  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  prescribed  in  section  9  of  title  17  of 
the  United  States  Code,  which  includes  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  4.  1909.  3.")  Stat.  1075, 
as  amended  by  the  act  of  September  25,  1941,  55  Stat.  732, 
to  grant  an  extension  of  time  for  fulfillment  of  the  con- 
ditions and  formalities  prescribed  by  the  copyright  laws 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  respect  to  works 
first  produced  or  published  outside  the  United  States  of 
America  and  subject  to  copyright  or  to  renewal  of  copy- 
right under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
nationals  of  countries  which  accord  substantially  equal 
treatment  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  ;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  Italy  has  issued  a  decree,  , 
effective  from  this  day,  by  the  terms  of  which  treatment  I 
substantially  equal  to  that  authorized  by  the  aforesaid  i 
section  9  of  title  17  is  accorded  in  Italy  to  literary  and 
artistic  works  first  produced  or  published  in  the  United 
States    of   America    during   the   period   commencing   on 
September  3,  1939,  and  ending  one  year  after  the  date  ol  | 
this  decree ;  and  i 

Whereas  the  aforesaid  decree  is  annexed  to  and  is  j 
part  of  an  agreement  embodied  in  notes  exchanged  this  | 
day  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  o)  I 
America  and  the  Government  of  Italy ;  and 

Whereas,  by  virtue  of  a  proclamation  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  dated  April  9,  1910  (3(  I 
Stat.  2685),  citizens  of  Italy  are,  and  since  .July  1,  1909 
have  been,  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  aforementionet ' 
act  of  March  4,  1909,  other  than  the  benefits  of  sectioi 
1  (e)  of  that  act;  and 

Whereas,  by  virtue  of  a  proclamation  by  the  President  j 
of  the  United" States  of  America,  dated  May  1,  1915  (31  | 
Stat.  1725),  the  citizens  of  Italy  are,  and  since  May  1  I 
1915,  have  been,  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  section  1  (e) 
of  the  aforementioned  act  of  March  4, 1909 : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  under  and  by  virtue  o 
the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  aforesaid  title  17,  d( 
declare  and  proclaim : 

That   with  respect  to    (1)    works  of  citizens  of  Ital^ 
which  were  first  produced  or  published  outside  the  Unite( 
States  of  America  on  or  after   September  3,  1939.  am  i 
subject  to  copyright  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  i 
of  America,  and  (2)  works  of  citizens  of  Italy  subject  t<  i 
renewal  of  copyright  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  I 
of  America  on  or  after  September  3, 1939,  there  has  existet  i 
during  several  years  of  the  time  since  September  3,  1939 
such   disruption  or  suspension  of  facilities   essential  t(  i 
compliance  with  the  conditions  and  formalities  prescrihec 
with  respect  to  such  works  by  the  copyright  laws  of  th<  ' 
United  States  of  America  as  to  bring  such  works  withir 
the  terms  of  the  aforesaid  title  17,  and  that,  accordingly 
the  time  within  which  compliance  with  such  conditions 
and  formalities  may  take  place  is  hereby  extended  witl 
respect  to  such  works  for  one  year  after  the  date  of  this 
proclamation. 

It  shall  be  understood  that  the  term  of  copyright  in  anj 
case  is  not  and  cannot  be  altered  or  affected  by  this  proe 
tarnation,  and  that,  as  provided  by  the  aforesaid  title  17 
no  liability  shall  attach  under  the  said  title  for  lawfiil 
uses  made  or  acts  done  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
proclamation  in  connection  with  above-described  works 
or  in  respect  to  the  continuance  for  one  year  subsequent 
to  such  date  of  any  business  undertaking  or  enterprist 
lawfully  entered  into  prior  to  such  date  involving  expendi 
ture  or  contractual  obligation  in  connection  with  the  ex 
ploitation,  production,  reproduction,  circulation,  or  per 
forniance  of  any  such  work. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  anc 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  bt 
affixed. 


'  16  Fed.  Reg.,  p.  126:^5. 
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Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twelfth  day  of 
December  in   the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 

[seal]  hundred  and  flfty-one  and  of  tlie  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-sixth. 


iBy  the  President : 
James  E.  Webb, 

Acting  Sccretari/  of  State 
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ranee  Ratifies  Schuman  Plan  Treaty 

Statement  iy  Secretary  Acheson 
[Released  to  the  press  December  14] 

The  action  taken  by  the  French  Assembly  in 
looting  favorably  on  the  ratification  of  the  Schu- 
bian  Plan  Treat}'  is  a  major  step  in  the  direction 
of  building  a  strong  and  unified  Western  Europe. 
It  is  my  hope  that  other  Parliaments  will  quickly 
follow  the  lead  given  first  by  the  Second  Chamber 
of  the  Netherlands  States  General  on  October  31 
and  now  by  the  French  Assembly,  and  that  this 
treaty,  which  has  become  for  all  of  us  a  milestone 
of  the  first  importance,  will  soon  enter  into  force. 

The  endorsement  by  such  a  large  favorable  vote 
of  the  bold  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Schuman  would 
appear  to  reflect  a  widespread  feeling  among  the 
French  people  that  the  course  of  close  coopera- 
tion with  her  neighbors  is  the  course  of  wisdom 
and  augurs  well  for  future  developments. 


Deadline  for  American  Claimants 
Of  German  Enemy  Property 

[Released  to  the  press  December  12] 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  under  article  23  of 
the  Brussels  agreement  relating  to  the  resolution 
ji  conflicting  claims  to  German  enemy  assets  (the 
Brussels  intercustodial  agreement)  claims  of 
Americans  who  have  certain  interests  in  property 
|in  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  Luxembourg,  and 
the  Netherlands  seizecl  or  blocked  as  German 
?nemy  property  must  be  sponsored  by  the  State 
Department  and  received  by  the  country  in  which 
the  property   is  located  by  January  24,  1952. 

The  type  of  claim  falling  under  article  23,  in 
general,  involves  property  of  any  kind  in  Bel- 
igium,  Canada,  Denmark,  Luxembourg,  and  the 
Netherlands  owned  by  a  corporation  or  other  en- 
terprise organized  under  the  laws  of  Germany, 
in  which  corporation  or  enterprise  Americans  are 
shareholders,  bondholders,  or  have  any  other 
form  of  participation. 


Americans  with  this  type  of  claim  are  requested 
to  submit  forthwith  information  thereon  to  the 
Department  of  State,  so  that  the  Department  may 
examine  the  claim  and,  if  appropriate,  transmit 
it  to  the  country  concerned  as  a  sponsored  claim 
under  the  Brussels  intercustodial  agreement. 
Connnunications  to  the  Department  should  be 
addressed  to  Adrian  S.  Fisher,  Legal  Adviser, 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C.; 
should  refer  to  the  present  press  release;  and 
phould  contain  information  as  to  the  kind  of 
property,  the  country  in  which  it  is  located,  the 
interest  of  the  American  claimant  in  the  property, 
the  estimated  value  of  such  interest,  the  residence 
and  nationality  status  of  the  claimant,  and  any 
facts  which  would  be  helpful  in  tracing  the 
American  interest  into  the  property  in  question. 
Communications  should  also  refer  to  any  prior 
correspondence  with  the  Department  of  State. 

In  the  present  connection  reference  is  made  to 
earlier  press  releases  of  February  6,  1951,  no.  92, 
"Entry  into  force  of  Brussels  agreement  relating 
to  the  resolution  of  conflicting  claims  to  German 
enemy  assets"  and  no.  93.  "American  interests  in 
property  in  Allied  or  neutral  countries  seized  or 
blocked  as  'enemy'  property."  ^  Claimants  who 
have  filed  under  press  release  no.  93  need  not  file 
tinder  the  present  press  release.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  press  release  no.  93  is  broader 
than  the  present  press  release  and  requests  infor- 
mation as  to  property  in  all  Allied  or  neutral 
countries  which  has  been  seized  or  blocked  as  Ger- 
man, Japanese,  Italian,  Bulgarian,  or  Hungarian 
and  whether  the  American  interest  is  direct  or 
indirect.  While  the  deadline  of  January  24, 1952, 
applies  only  to  the  claims  described  in  the  secoiid 
paragraph,  the  Department  of  State  urges  again 
the  submission  of  information  on  the  other  claims 
as  early  as  possible,  in  view  of  the  Department's 
intention  to  bring  this  program  to  a  close. 


Finnish  Choral  Recording 
Presented  to  the  President 

[Released  to  the  press  December  i] 

On  December  4,  John  F.  Simmons,  Chief  of 
Protocol,  accepted  on  behalf  of  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  musical  greetings  recorded  by  a  chorus  of 
Finnish  railroad  men  from  Jyvaskyla,  a  small 
town  in  the  central  part  of  Finland.  The  presen- 
tation was  made  by  Mrs.  Andrew  Winton  Roth  of 
Harrison,  N.  Y. 

Tlie  Finnish  chorus  were  guests  of  the  Nor- 
wegian railroad  men  at  a  choral  competition  held 
in  Narvik,  Norway,  last  June.  Following  a  chance 
meeting  between  Mrs.  Roth  and  the  members  of 
the  Finnish  chorus  in  the  Viking  Ship  Museum  in 
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Oslo,  the  group  of  thirty  men  burst  into  song  to 
greet  "an  American."  Mrs.  Roth's  enthusiastic 
applause  inspired  the  Finnish  chorus  to  want  to 
sing  especially  for  Americans.  The  chorus  then 
recorded  two  songs — "Finlandia"  by  Sibelius  and 
"Kissan  Kellot"  for  Mrs.  Roth  to  take  back  with 
her  to  the  United  States  to  be  delivered  to  Presi- 
dent Truman  as  a  greeting  from  one  democracy  to 
another. 

A  similar  presentation  was  made  earlier  today 
by  Mrs.  Roth  to  the  American  railroad  workers. 
The  recording  was  accepted  by  President  George 
M.  Harrison,  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks  on 
behalf  of  the  Railway  Labor  Executive  Associa- 
tion. 


Detention  of  Americans 
In  Communist  China 

[Released  to  the  presg  December  12] 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  an  oral  an- 
nouncement to  the  press  inade  hy  the  Department 
of  State  on  Decemher  8: 

The  Department  has  for  some  time  been  con- 
cerned about  detention  of  Americans  by  officials 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime.^  Meanwhile 
information  on  the  general  situation  in  which 
Americans  in  Communist  China  find  themselves 
has  been  made  available  to  any  who  inquire. 

The  Department,  however,  has  refrained  from 
making  individual  names  public.  It  has  advised 
the  relatives  or  associates  of  persons  detained  that 
publicity  in  individual  cases  was  a  matter  for 
their  decision  and  it  has  not  discouraged  those 
who  wished  to  give  publicity  to  the  arrests. 

The  Department  has  refrained  from  publicizing 
the  names  and  specific  situations  of  those  persons 
or  all  of  the  action  the  Department  has  taken  in 
their  behalf  for  two  major  reasons:  (1)  requests 
of  relatives  or  associates  of  the  person  concerned 
that  no  publicity  be  given  for  fear  of  jeopardizing 
the  person's  welfare;  and  (2)  warnings  by  coun- 
tries assisting  in  making  reijresentations  to  the 
Chinese  Communists  that  in  their  opinion  official 
publicity,  particularly  during  the  period  of  their 
activity  on  our  behalf,  might  jeopardize  the  suc- 
cess of  their  efforts. 

Americans  are  not  the  only  ones  under  detention 
in  Communist  China.  There  are  numerous  other 
foreigners  also  under  arrest,  including  nationals 
of  countries  which  have  recognized  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  which  have  established  diplo- 
matic relations  in  Peiping.  All  foreigners  face 
these  same  difficulties. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  recalled  that  the 
Department  issued  a  series  of  warnings  to  Amer- 
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lean  citizens  in  China  to  evacuate  that  country 
before  the  Communists  took  over  unless  they  were 
prepared  to  remain  under  hazardous  conditions. 
The  American  Embassy  in  China  on  July  26, 1949, 
publicly  warned  all  Americans  in  China  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  "had  demonstrated  an  in- 
ability or  unwillingness  to  afford  adequate  pro- 
tection to  foreigners  or  to  safeguard  their  indi- 
vidual liberties,  particularly  in  connection  with 
arrest,  detention,  trial  and  mob  action." 

Many  Americans  left  in  the  face  of  these  warn- 
ings, and  where  no  adequate  means  of  transporta- 
tion were  available  this  Government  assisted  them 
in  departing  by  providing  military  air  and  sea 
transport. 

There  are  still  about  300  Americans  in  Com- 
munist China.  Most  are  engaged  in  business  or 
missionary  activities,  and  are  not  in  prison, 
although  some  30  had  been  reported  to  be  under 
house  arrest.  Seven  of  these  are  now  reported  to 
have  been  released.  However,  as  in  some  in- 
stances final  confirmation  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived, the  Department  cannot  make  their  names 
public.  The  situation  is  complicated  by  the  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  accurate  and  up-to-date  in- 
formation in  many  cases. 

Two  of  the  32  persons  formerly  listed  as  in 
prison  have  now  been  released  and  have  left  China. 
In  addition,  Philip  Cline,  who  had  been  under 
arrest,  was  released  from  prison,  but  died  in  a 
Chinese  hospital.  The  Department  has  also  re- 
ceived further  information  reporting  that  one 
person  formerly  believed  to  be  under  house  arrest 
is  now  in  prison  and  that  two  additional  Amer- 
icans were  arrested  in  August  and  September, 
leaving  this  total  at  32. 

The  Department  continues  to  make  every  effort 
to  free  those  held  in  prison  or  detained  against 
their  will.  The  Department,  however,  does  not 
consider  it  advisable  at  this  time  to  make  pubhc 
all  the  details  regarding  the  steps  it  is  taking  and 
has  taken  to  accomplish  the  release  of  detained 
Americans. 


Tax  Conventions  With  Norway 
Enter  into  Force 

[Released  to  the  press  December  11] 

James  E.  Webb,  Acting  Secretary,  and  His  Ex- 
cellency Wilhelm  Munthe  de  Morgenstierne, 
Norwegian  Ambassador  at  Washington,  on  De- 
cember 11  exchanged  the  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion of  the  two  tax  conventions  between  the  United 
States  and  Norway  which  were  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  June  13, 1949.  The  two  conventions  there- 
upon entered  into  force  in  accordance  with  theii 
respective  terms. 

The  Senate,  on  September  17, 1951,  gave  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  both  of  thf 
conventions.     Senate  approval  of  the  conventior 
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relating  to  income  taxes  was  made  subject  to  an 
understanding  reading  as  follows : 

It  is  understood  that  the  application  of  Article  XVII 
of  the  convention  shall  be  confined  and  limited  as  granting 
authority  to  each  Contracting  State  to  collect  only  such 
taxes  imposed  by  the  other  Contracting  State  as  will  in- 
sure that  the  exemption  or  reduced  rate  of  tax  granted 
under  the  present  convention  by  such  other  State,  shall  not 
be  enjoyed  by  persons  not  entitled  to  such  benefits. 

Senate  approval  of  the  convention  relating  to 
taxes  on  estates  and  inheritances  was  made  subject 
to  a  reservation  reading  as  follows : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  does 
not  accept  Article  IX  of  the  convention,  relating  to  recipro- 
cal assistance  in  the  collection  of  taxes. 

The  understanding  and  reservation  above- 
quoted  were  accepted  by  Norway,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 26, 1951,  the  President  ratified  both  of  the  con- 
ventions. A  proclamation  with  respect  to  the 
entry  into  force  of  each  of  the  two  conventions 
will  be  issued  by  the  President. 


Agreement  With  Israel  for 
Economic  Assistance 

[Released  to  the  press  December  JO] 

An  interim  agreement  to  make  available,  begin- 
ning immediately,  up  to  $25,730,000  for  economic 
assistance  to  Israel  has  been  concluded  between 
the  Governments  of  Israel  and  the  United  States, 
the  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 10. 

This  money  is  being  made  available  from  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  under  section  205  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  utilization  of  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1952  for  specific  refu- 
gee relief  and  resettlement  projects  in  Israel.  The 
program  is  being  administered  by  the  Technical 
Cooperation  Administration  in  the  Department 
3f  State. 

The  agreement  was  effected  by  an  exchange  of 
lotes  between  the  two  Governments  on  December 
r,  1951.  The  funds  made  available  under  the 
erms  of  the  interim  agreement  are  to  provide  for 
neeting  certain  immediate  needs  until  a  general 
igreement  covering  the  entire  economic  assistance 
urogram  can  be  negotiated.  Under  its  terms,  the 
Jnited  States  will  assist  Israel  in  paying  for  goods 
vhich  have  been  purchased  since  July  1,  1951, 
ncluding  wheat,  oil  seeds,  petroleum,  and  raw 
/otton  for  textile  manufacture.  Such  purchases 
mounted  to  approximately  $14,230,000  in  value. 
The  remainder  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
his  agreement  will  be  used  for  contracting  for 
hipment  of  about  $6,000,000  worth  of  foodstuffs, 
■3.000,000  worth  of  essential  components  of  a 
>ower  plant,  and  $2,500,000  worth  of  irrigation 


equipment,  both  of  the  latter  items  closely  linked 
to  the  problem  of  bringing  additional  land  under 
cultivation.  As  the  exchange  of  notes  indicates, 
the  foregoing  materials  are  for  refugee  relief  and 
resettlement  projects  in  Israel. 

Israel  is  undertaking  to  earmark  at  least  an 
equal  amount  of  its  own  currency  to  be  used  for 
goods  and  services  for  specific  refugee  relief  and 
resettlement  projects  and  for  furthering  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Israel  along  specific  lines 
to  be  subsequently  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. 

The  texts  of  the  two  notes  follow : 

December  7,  1951 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  current  nego- 
tiations between  representatives  of  the  Government  of 
Israel  and  representatives  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  looking  to  the  conclusion  of  an 
agreement  for  a  program  of  economic  assistance  and  tech- 
nical cooperation  and  the  relief  and  resettlement  of 
refugees  as  authorized  in  the  United  States  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951.  Pending  the  conclusion  of  a  com- 
prehensive agreement  concerning  this  program,  which  is 
now  under  study,  and  in  order  to  provide  emergency 
economic  assistance  to  Israel  as  authorized  in  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  I  am  setting  forth  below  certain 
principles  and  procedures  on  which  our  two  governments 
have  reached  agreement. 

1.  In  accordance  with  Section  511  (b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act,  assurance  is  requested  that  the  Israel  Gov- 
ernment has  agreed  to  join  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  promoting  international  understanding  and 
good-will  and  in  maintaining  world  peace  and  to  under- 
take such  action  as  they  may  mutually  agree  upon  to 
alleviate  the  causes  for  international  tension. 

2.  The  United  States  understands  that  the  Israel  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  careful  note  of  the  provisions  of  the 
United  States  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  and  the  laws 
mentioned  therein  under  which  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided, and  that  it  intends  to  conclude  an  agreement  with 
the  United  States  Government  as  required  by  those 
provisions. 

3.  Pending  the  conclusion  of  this  comprehensive  agree- 
ment, however,  my  Government  understands  that  the 
Israel  Government  has  an  immediate  requirement  of 
$25,730,000  to  pay  for  certain  materials  delivered  by  sup- 
pliers and  shipped  to  Israel  since  July  1,  1951,  materials 
now  ready  for  shipment  and  delivery,  and  new  purchases 
urgently  required,  all  of  which  are  for  refugee  and  relief 
projects  in  Israel.  In  recognition  of  this  need  the  United 
States  Government  will  make  available  beginning  im- 
mediately up  to  $25,730,000,  out  of  funds  authorized  under 
Section  205  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  to  pay  for 
these  materials  and  such  services  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon.  Payments  out  of  this  sum  will  be  mad& 
under  appropriate  procedures  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 

4.  It  is  understood  that  such  immediate  requirements 
may  include  up  to  $14,230,000  of  current  unpaid  dollar 
obligations  for  refugee  relief  and  resettlement  projects 
or  for  reimbur.sement  for  payments  for  deliveries  effected 
since  July  1,  1951  of  materials  comprising  parts  of  such 
relief  and  resettlement  projects. 

5.  As  a  further  means  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  for 
which  the  assistance  made  available  by  the  United  States 
Government  is  being  provided,  the  Israel  Government  will 
deposit  in  a  special  account  in  the  name  of  the  Israel 
Government  not  less  than  the  Israel  pound  equivalent, 
according  to  the  official  rate  of  exchange,  of  the  dollar 
sums  which  may  be  paid  under  this  agreement.  Such  de- 
posits will  be  made  from  time  to  time  upon  notification 
to  the  Israel  Government  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment that  payment  has  been  made  pursuant  to  this  under- 
standing.    The   sums   required    to   be   deposited   in   this 
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special  account  shall  be  adjusted  to  conform  with  any 
change  in  the  basis  of  computation  of  the  amounts  to  be 
deposited  tliat  may  hereafter  be  agreed  upon.  The  sums 
in  this  Israel  Government  account  shall  be  held  or  used 
for  such  purposes  as  may  be  agreed  to  between  our  two 
governments  in  furtherance  of  economic  and  technical 
assistance  and  the  relief  and  resettlement  of  refugees. 

6.  The  Israel  Government  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment will  establish  procedures  whereby  the  Israel  Gov- 
ernment will  so  deposit,  segregate,  or  assure  title  to  all 
funds  allocated  to  or  derived  from  any  program  of  assist- 
ance undertaken  by  the  United  States  Government  so 
that  such  funds  shall  not  be  subject  to  garnishment,  at- 
tachment, seizure,  or  other  legal  process  by  any  person, 
firm,  agency,  corporation,  organization,  or  government 
when  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Government 
such  legal  process  would  interfere  with  the  attainment  of 
the  objectives  of  the  program  of  assistance. 

If  the  Israel  Government  agrees  that  the  foregoing 
represents  an  accurate  statement  of  the  understanding  of 
our  two  Governments  on  this  matter,  I  should  appreciate 
receiving  from  you  a  written  acknowledgment  of  this  fact 
so  that  this  note  and  your  reply  thereto  may  constitute  an 
interim  agreement  between  our  two  governments  on  this 
subject. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  high- 
est consideration. 

James  E.  Webb 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 


December  7,  1951 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
note  dated  December  7,  1951,  referring  to  current  negotia- 
tions between  representatives  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  representatives  of  the  Government  of 
Israel  looking  to  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  for  a  pro- 
gram of  economic  assistance  and  technical  cooperation, 
and  the  relief  and  resettlement  of  refugees,  as  authorized 
in  the  United  States  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951. 

I  have  the  honor  to  confirm  that  the  principles  and  pro- 
cedures which  you  enumerate  in  your  note  of  December 
7,  1951  are  those  on  which  our  two  Governments  have 
reached  agreement,  and  that  the  aforementioned  note  con- 
tains an  accurate  understanding  of  our  two  Governments 
in  this  matter. 

The  Government  of  Israel  wishes  to  assure  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  that  it  agrees  to 
join  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  pro- 
moting international  understanding  and  good-will  and  in 
maintaining  world  peace  and  to  undertake  such  action  as 
they  mutually  agree  upon  to  alleviate  the  causes  for  inter- 
national tension. 

I  have  the  honor  to  confirm  that  your  note  and  this 
reply  may  constitute  an  interim  agreement  between  our 
two  Governments  on  this  subject. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  assurances  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Abba  Eban 
[Ambassador  of  Israel} 


Air  Force  Mission 
Agreement  With  Uruguay 

[Released  to  the  press  December  4] 

James  E.  Webb,  Acting  Secretary,  and  Senor 
Jose  A.  Mora,  Ambassador  of  Uruguay  to  the 
United  States,  signed  on  December  4  an  agreement 
providing  for  the  detail  of  personnel  of  the  U.S. 
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Air  Force  to  serve  as  an  advisory  mission  in  Uru- 
guay. The  agreement  is  to  continue  in  force  for 
4  years  from  the  date  of  signature  and  may  be 
extended  beyond  that  period  at  the  request  of  the 
Govenmient  of  Uruguay. 

The  agreement  is  similar  to  numerous  other 
agreements  in  force  between  the  United  States  and 
certain  other  American  Republics  providing  for 
the  detail  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  to  advise  the  armed 
forces  of  those  countries.  The  provisions  of  the 
agreement  relate  to  the  duties,  rank,  and  preced- 
ence of  the  personnel  of  the  mission,  the  travel 
accommodations  to  be  provided  for  the  members 
of  the  mission  and  their  families,  and  other  related 
matters. 


Point  Four  Contract  To  Increase 
Water  Supply  in  Iran 

[Released  to  the  press  December  10] 

To  help  meet  the  critical  need  for  water  in  Iran, 
a  well-drilling  program  is  being  undertaken  under 
Ihe  Point  Four  program  for  technical  cooperation 
between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Iran,  it  was  announced  on  December  10  by  Jona- 
than Bingham,  Acting  Administrator  of  the  Tech- 
nical Cooperation  Administration. 

A  contract  has  been  signed  with  J.  L.  Richards, 
an  American  contractor  with  9  years  of  experience 
in  well-drilling  and  other  construction  in  Iran. 

Water  is  a  key  to  further  agricultural  and  eco- 
nomic development  in  Iran,  where  rainfall  aver- 
ages about  10  inches  a  year  and  only  3  percent 
of  the  land  area  is  under  cultivation.  Water  is 
scarce  and  expensive,  and  further  development  of 
water  supplies  is  beyond  the  means  of  small  villag- 
ers and  farmers.  Those  who  have  access  to  irri- 
gation water  brought  in  through  canals  and 
tunnels  frequently  have  to  pay  exorbitant  rates 
for  water  rights. 

The  contract  with  Mr.  Richards  provides  for 
a  start  on  a  long-range  program  to  provide  water 
for  villages  and  small  farms.  The  results  from 
the  first  wells  called  for  in  the  contract  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  an  expanded  well-drilling  pro- 
gram. 

The  wells  will  be  drilled  to  an  average  depth 
of  about  200  feet.  They  will  be  complete  with 
steel  casings,  a  concrete-based  well  house,  diesel- 
powered  pump,  and  a  simple  distribution  system 
to  bring  clean  water  into  the  village.  Plans  are 
in  preparation  whereby  maintenance  and  operat- 
ing costs  will  be  borne  out  of  revenues  from  water 
rentals  or  payments.  The  rights  to  the  wells,  the 
well-site,  and  water  rights  are  to  be  held  in  per- 
petuity by  the  villages  through  cooperative  ar- 
rangements. 
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The  Point  Four  program  of  technical  coopera- 
tion and  economic  assistance  in  Iran,  under  which 
the  well-drilling  project  is  bein^  carried  out,  is 
under  the  direction  of  William  E".  Warne.  Mr. 
AVarne,  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  water  and  power  development,  has  had 
many  years  of  experience  with  problems  such  as 
that  of  water  in  Iran,  including  association  with 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  plan  and  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  project  in  the  United  States. 

The  water-development  program  in  Iran  will 
be  devoted  primarily  to  serving  the  needs  of  small 
landholders  and  villagers,  both  to  provide  clean 
water  as  a  health  protection  measure  as  well  as 
water  for  irrigation.  The  water  program  will  be 
directed  toward  improving  the  health  and  the 
agricultural  production  of  the  Iranian  peasant. 

Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Convention 
To  Come  Into  Force 

[Released  to  the  press  Decemiber  4] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 4  that,  according  to  information  received  from 
the  British  Government,  the  necessary  number  of 
acceptances  of  the  International  Convention  for 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  of  1948  have  been  received 
ind  the  convention  will  come  into  force  on  Novem- 
3er  19,  1952.  This  convention  provides  for  im- 
proved international  standards  for  safety  of  life 
it  sea  in  the  fields  of  ship  construction,  fire  pro- 
:ection,  lifesaving  appliances,  radio  equipment, 
iangerous  cargoes,  and  navigation  generally.  It 
.vill  supersede,  as  between  nations  which  have 
iccepted  it,  the  present  convention  of  the  same 
lature  which  was  signed  at  London  on  May  31, 
1929. 

The  1948  convention  was  agreed  to  at  a  confer- 
ence of  representatives  of  30  nations,  held  in 
Liondon  from  April  23,  1948,  to  June  10,  1948. 
The  United  States  was  represented  at  this  confer- 
■nce  by  a  delegation  chosen  from  Government 
igencies  and  from  industry  and  labor  organiza- 
ions  interested  in  maritime  safety.  Tlie  head  of 
he  U.S.  delegation  was  Admiral  Joseph  F.  Far- 
ey,  then  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  convention,  following  its  approval  by  the 
senate  on  April  20, 1949,  was  ratified  by  the  Presi- 
lent  on  December  16,  1949,  and  the  instrument  of 
atification  deposited  with  the  British  Govern- 
nent  on  January  5, 1950. 

The  convention  provides  that  it  will  come  into 
orce  one  year  after  there  have  been  received  by 
,he  British  Government,  as  depositary,  the  ac- 
eptances  of  15  nations,  at  least  7  of  which  are 
ountries  with  merchant  marines  of  one  million 
TOSS  tons  or  over.  Countries  which  have  so  far 
ccepted  are  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  Nether- 
inds,  Norway,  Sweden,  United  Kingdom,  and 
Jnited  States,  in  the  million-ton  class;  and 
'anada,  Iceland,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Portu- 


gal, Union  of  South  Africa,  and  Yugoslavia.  It 
is  expected  that  many  additional  countries  will 
accept  the  convention  in  the  near  future,  since  the 
1929  convention  received  wide  acceptance. 

The  action  in  respect  to  the  1948  Convention 
for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  does  not  affect  the  re- 
vised Regulations  for  Preventing  Collisions  at 
Sea,  which  was  also  drawn  up  at  London  in  1948. 
These  revised  regulations  make  certain  changes  in 
present  international  practices  for  the  equipping 
and  handling  of  ships  to  prevent  collisions  and 
are  entirely  separate  from  the  safety  convention. 
The  revised  collision  regulations  will  come  into 
effect  only  after  they  have  been  accepted  by  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  maritime  countries  of  the 
world.  Thirty-two  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  have  agreed  to  them  so  far. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


U.N.  Considers  German  Unification  Issue 


Statement  hy  John  Sherman  Cooper 
U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly ' 


Tlie  purpose  of  the  draft  resolution  befoi'e  us  is 
very  si  mple.  It  is  to  help  the  German  people  lay 
the  ground  work  for  holding  genuinely  free  elec- 
tions. This  is  the  basic  prerequisite  for  the  uni- 
fication of  Germany.  Tliis  proposal  gives  ex- 
pression 10  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Chai-ter 
of  the  United  Nations.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations,  as  set  forth  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  article  I  of  the  Charter  is : 

To  develop  friendly  relations  among  nations  based  on 
respect  for  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-deter- 
mination of  peoples. 

There  can  be  no  self-determination  unless  there 
exists  the  opportunity  for  a  free  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  people. 

On  September  27  of  this  year  the  Parliament  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  adopted  a 
series  of  proposals  restating  their  desire  to  bring 
about  the  reunification  of  Germany  through  free 
elections.  These  propoj^als  were  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment. They  were  supported  by  all  major  parties 
in  the  Government  and  in  the  opposition.  One  of 
the  proposals  called  for  the  investigation  by  an 
impartial  commission  of  the  United  Nations  to 
determine  whether  conditions  throughout  all  of 
Germany  made  it  possible  to  hold  genuinely  free 
elections.  It  is  this  proposal  which  the  resolution 
now  before  us  is  intended  to  carry  out. 

Today,  6I/2  years  after  the  end  of  the  fighting, 
Germany  is  not  united. 

"  Made  before  the  A6,  Eoo  Political  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  Dec.  4  and  released  to  the  press  by 
the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same  date.  For  texts 
of  the  most  recent  communications  on  the  subject  of  Ger- 
man elections,  together  with  a  chronological  list  of  prin- 
cipal proposals  made  by  the  West,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct. 
29,  1951,  p.  694. 


This  condition  is  not  good  for  Germany;  it  is 
not  good  for  Europe;  it  is  not  good  for  peace. 
My  Government  supports  this  resolution  because 
we  believe  that  the  fact-finding  mission  which  it 
establishes  may  provide  a  means  of  resolving  this 
deadlock  which  is  responsible  for  this  division. 
We  do  not  ask  the  United  Nations  to  relieve  the 
Four  Occupation  Powers  of  one  iota  of  their  re- 
sponsibility in  Germany.  We  do  ask  the  United 
Nations  to  perform  a  simple  fact-finding  function 
to  clear  the  way  for  a  renewed  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Four  Powers  to  resolve  their  differences. 
There  could  be  no  more  appropriate  use  of  the 
powers  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France  have  been  striving 
toward  the  goal  of  a  free,  democratic,  and  unified 
German  nation  capable  of  assuming  the  role  of  a 
peaceful  and  constructive  member  of  the  European 
community.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  review 
in  detail  the  development  of  this  policy,  but  a 
brief  description  of  the  action  taken  by  the  West- 
ern and  Eastern  zones  of  Germany  during  the 
past  several  years  is  essential  to  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  significance  and  necessity  of  this  draft  reso- 
lution. 

Every  effort  toward  unification  on  the  part  of 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States,  and  I  can  say  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  has  been  based  upon  a  principle  from 
which  there  can  be  no  withdrawal  and  about 
which  there  can  be  no  compromise.  That  prin- 
ciple, held  by  free  men  everywhere,  is  that  the 
political  unity  of  Germany  must  be  based  upon 
the  free  expression  of  the  German  people  in  every 
part  of  Germany,  through  the  instrument  of  free 
and  secret  elections.  They  have  known,  as  free 
men  throughout  the  world  know,  that  there  can 
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Text  of  Tripartite  Resolution  on  Free  German  Elections 


U.N.  doc.  A/AC.53/L.11 
Dated  Dec.  1,  1951 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  the  United  King- 
dom, tlie  United  States,  and  France,  acting  on  a 
proposal  made  by  the  German  Federal  Chancellor, 
have  brought  before  the  General  Assembly  a  request 
for  the  appointment  of  an  impartial  international 
commission  to  carry  out  a  simultaneous  investi- 
gation in  the  Federal  Republic  of  German,  in  Ber- 
lin, and  in  the  Soviet  zone  of  Germany  in  order  to 
determine  whether  existing  conditions  there  make 
it  possible  to  hold  genuinely  free  elections  through- 
out these  areas. 

The  General  Assembly 

Having  regard  to  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  as  set  out  in  the  Charter, 
and  taking  due  account  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Four  Powers  regarding  Germany, 

1.  Considers  it  desirable  to  give  effect  to  this 
request ; 

2.  Resolves  to  appoint  a  Commission  composed 
of  the  representatives  of  .  .  .  which  shall  carry 
out  a  simultaneous  investigation  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  in  Berlin,  and  in  the  Soviet 
zone  of  Germany  to  ascertain  and  report  whether 
conditions  in  these  areas  are  such  as  to  make  pos- 
sible the  holding  of  genuinely  free  and  secret  elec- 
tions throughout  these  areas.  The  Commission 
shall  investigate  the  following  matters  in  so  far 
as  they  affect  the  holding  of  free  elections ; 

(a)   The  constitutional  provisions  in  force  in 
these  areas  and  their  application  as  regards  the 


various  aspects  of  individual  freedom,  in  par- 
ticular the  degree  to  which,  in  practise  the  in- 
dividual enjoys  freedom  of  movement,  freedom 
from  arbitrary  arrest  and  detention,  freedom  of 
association  and  assembly,  freedom  of  speech, 
pre.ss  and  broadcasting. 

(b)  Freedom  of  political  parties  to  organize 
and  carry  out  their  activities. 

(c)  The  organization  and  activities  of  the 
judiciary,  police  and  other  administrative  organs. 

3.  Calls  upon  all  authorities  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public, Berlin,  and  the  Soviet  zone  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  travel  freely  throughout  the  areas 
referred  to  above;  and  to  allot  the  Commission 
freedom  of  access  to  such  persons,  places  and  rele- 
vant documents  as  it  considers  necessary  in  the 
course  of  executing  its  task  and  to  allow  it  to 
summon  any  witnesses  whom  it  wishes  to  examine. 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General 

(a)  Upon  adoption  of  the  resolution  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  with  all  the  author- 
ities concerned  to  enable  the  Commission  to  un- 
dertake its  work  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
present  resolution  and 

(b)  to  furnish  the  Commission  with  necessary 
staff  and  facilities. 

5.  Directs  the  Commission  to  submit  its  findings 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  to  the  Secretai'y- 
General  for  the  consideration  of  the  Pour  Powers 
and  for  the  information  of  other  Members  of  the 
United  Nations. 


e  no  free  elections  unless  certain  conditions  of 
reedom  exist. 
We  believe  that  the  individual  citizen  must  be 
ble  to  express  his  will  at  the  polls  on  the  basis  of 
ull  information  and  without  fear  of  intimidation 
r  reprisal.  He  must  know  when  he  votes  or 
.'hen  he  campaigns  for  himself  or  others  that  it 
•ill  not  cost  him  his  freedom  or  his  job.  He  must 
e  able  to  organize  political  parties  which  are 
ble  to  express  their  views  at  public  meetings  and 
irough  the  press  and  radio  without  being  sub- 
jcted  to  official  censorship  or  being  suppressed  if 
'hat  they  say  does  not  please  those  in  power. 
Inless  such  conditions  of  freedom  actually  exist, 
le  individual  cannot  vote  freely,  even  though 
emocratic  constitutions  and  laws  may  make  pro- 
ision  for  basic  rights  and  freedoms.  I  should 
ke  to  describe  briefly  what  the  Three  Powers 
ave  done  in  AVestern  Germany  to  establish  those 
mditions. 

The  ground  work  was  laid  in  1945  and  1946  for 
le  growth  of  representative  government  at  all 
'!vels.  Free  and  secret  elections  were  held  at 
ate  and  local  levels  throughout  AVest  Germany 
1  1946  and  1947.  In  each  state  a  government 
as  established  on  the  basis  of  these  elections 
hich  included  a  representative  parliament,  re- 
jonsible  executive,  and  independent  judiciary, 
onstitutional  provisions  guaranteeing  the  rights 
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and  freedoms  of  the  individual  have  been  observed 
and  protected  in  practice  under  these  democratic 
governments. 


Soviet  Pressure  on  the  East  German 
Voting  Population 

Repeated  refusals  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  apply  in  its  zone  these  basic  principles 
was  one  of  the  main  factors  which  led  the  French, 
United  Kingdom,  and  United  States  Governments 
to  propo.se  the  merger  of  their  three  zones  in  1948. 
This  merger  was  based  on  a  constitution  which 
was  drafted  and  adopted  by  freely  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  West  German  states.  Under  its 
provisions  free  elections  were  held  in  AVest  Ger- 
many in  August  1949,  to  establish  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federal  Republic.  A  fully  repre- 
sentative parliament,  a  responsible  executive,  and 
an  independent  judiciary  were  established  and  are 
functioning  today.  The  Federal  Republic  repre- 
sents the  free  will  of  approximately  three-fourths 
of  the  population  in  the  four  Occupation  zones  of 
Germany. 

In  sharp  contrast  political  development  in  the 
Soviet-occupied  zone  has  followed  the  all  too  fa- 
miliar pattern  of  repression.  It  has  been  marked 
by  the  suppression  of  freedom  and  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  highly  centralized  regime  responsive 
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solely  to  the  dictates  of  a  single  state  party.  Free- 
dom to  organize  political  parties  has  been  denied. 
The  Socialist  Party,  which  has  the  strongest  demo- 
cratic party  in  Eastern  Germany,  was  forced  to 
merge  with  the  Socialist  Unity  Party  by  Soviet 
ultimatum.  The  activities  of  smaller  parties  have 
been  brought  gradually  under  state  control  by  a 
continuous  process  of  coercion  and  discrimination. 
Normal  political  and  community  activities  have 
been  taken  over  by  state-controlled  mass  organi- 
zations in  which  large  numbers  of  the  population 
are  forced  to  participate.  Although  provisions 
for  parliamentary  elections  had  been  included  in 
the  Soviet  zone  constitution,  they  were  delayed  for 
a  year  and  a  half  while  this  process  of  consolid- 
ation and  control  was  being  completed.  The  first 
parliament  was  not  elected,  but  was  brought  into 
being  by  proclamation.  When  elections  were  fi- 
nally held  in  October  1950,  a  single  list  of  candi- 
dates was  presented  to  the  electorate  on  the  basis 
of  a  "yes"  or  "no"  vote.  The  Soviet  zone  consti- 
tutional provision  for  a  secret  ballot  was  not  ob- 
served during  these  elections.  Reports  coming 
from  the  Soviet  zone  at  that  time  were  that  the 
voting  population  was  under  such  extreme  pves- 
sure  from  the  various  organs  of  the  Soviet  zone 
regime  that  they  had  little  chance  of  registering 
opposition. 

I  have  not  compared  these  developments  for  the 
purpose  of  prejudging  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion. I  have  done  so  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  it  is  the  differences  respecting  the  free- 
dom of  elections  and  the  conditions  of  fi'eedom 
which  make  elections  possible  which  now  stand  in 
the  way  of  German  unification.  I  have  done  so  to 
emphasize  the  inseparability  of  unity  and  freedom 
in  our  policy  for  Germany.  The  Western  Allies 
do  not  propose  to  bargain  away  democratic  free- 
doms in  the  Federal  Republic  and  West  Berlin. 
We  believe  this  is  also  the  view  of  the  German 
people  of  these  regions  who  have  done  much  to 
establish  these  freedoms.  We  also  believe  this 
view  would  be  expressed  by  the  people  of  Eastern 
Germany  if  they  were  permitted  to  speak  their 
minds.  It  is  no  disservice  to  the  cause  of  German 
unity  to  insist  that  it  be  based  on  free  elections  and 
the  co2iditions  which  make  them  possible.  It  is 
rather  the  creation  of  the  foundation  upon  which 
German  unity  and  independence  must  be  built,  if 
they  are  to  endure. 

At  present  there  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  freedom  exists  in  the  various 
parts  of  Germany.  The  purpose  of  the  proposed 
commission  would  be  to  clear  up  those  doubts  and 
establish  the  facts  on  which  German  unity  could 
be  based. 

The  policy  of  unity  based  on  freedom  has  been 
repeatedly  rejected  by  the  Soviet  authorities. 
The  difficulties  of  finding  agreement  were  increased 
by  the  Soviet  walk-out  from  the  Four  Power  Con- 
trol Council  and  from  the  Berlin  Government, 
and  by  the  cruel  blockade  directed  against  the 


people  of  Berlin  in  1948.  Despite  repeated  ap- 
peals at  every  stage  of  the  unification  of  Western 
Germany,  the  Soviets  have  persisted  in  a  policy  of 
isolation.  Eastern  Germany  has  been  sealed 
against  political,  economic,  and  social  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  Germany. 

Summary  of  Western  Efforts 

I  would  like  to  summarize  some  of  the  efforts 
that  the  United  States,  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  have  made  to  reach  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Government  upon  these  disputed  issues. 
The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  has  attempted 
to  settle  this  problem,  and  at  its  last  meeting  in 
May  1949,  the  United  States,  France,  and  the  Un- 
itied  Kingdom  offered,  without  success,  a  proposal 
for  restoring  the  political  unity  of  Germany.  At 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Deputy  Foreign  Minis- 
ters of  the  Four  Powers,  held  in  Paris,  the  Deputy 
Foreign  Ministers  were  unable  to  agree  on  an 
agenda  for  a  Four  Power  conference.  But  in  this 
meeting,  the  deputies  representing  the  three 
Western  Powers  again  submitted  the  item  on  Ger- 
man unification. 

On  May  25, 1950,  the  High  Commissioners  of  the 
three  Western  Powers  transmitted  separate  letters 
to  Gen.  V.  I.  Chuikov,  Soviet  Commander  in  Chief 
and  President  of  the  Soviet-controlled  Commis- 
sion for  Germany,  proposing  measures  for  the 
political  unification  of  Germany.  General  Chui- 
kov did  not  answer  these  letters.  On  October  9, 
1950,  the  Commissioners  wrote  again  to  General 
Chuikov,  calling  attention  to  their  letter  of  May 
25,  and  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Bundestag 
of  Western  Germany,  requesting  the  Four  Powers 
to  arrange  for  the  holding,  in  all  four  zones  of 
occupation,  of  elections  to  an  all-German  Parlia- 
ment. The  Soviet  authorities  have  not  answered 
this  letter. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Western  Germany  has 
urged  as  its  chief  policy  the  unification  of  Ger- 
many. It  has  made  proposals  which,  if  accepted 
throughout  Germany,  would  make  it  possible  to 
hold  free  elections  for  this  purpose.  Its  views, 
although  well-known,  have  received  until  recently 
scant  attention  from  German  authorities  in  the 
Soviet  zone.  In  fact,  on  March  14  of  this  year, 
the  spokesman  of  the  Soviet  zone,  Mr.  Grotewolil, 
stated  that  all  possibilities  of  reaching  an  agree- 
ment with  Western  Germany  on  unification  had 
been  exhausted  and  that  the  people  must  take 
matters  into  their  own  hands. 

In  recent  months  the  spokesman  from  the  East- 
ern zone  of  Germany  have  indicated  that  they 
would  be  prepared  to  discuss  elections  for  an  all- 
German  assembly.  The  Federal  Republic  has 
stated  their  view  that  the  conditions  in  the  East- 
ern zone  are  such  that  it  is  not  possible  to  hold 
free  elections  at  the  present  time.  They  have 
further  stated  that  it  would  be  valueless  to  enter 
a  conference  without  evidence  that  there  was  a 
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serious  intention  on  that  part  of  the  East  German 
authorities  to  create  those  conditions  which  would 
make  free  elections  possible.  The  Federal  Repub- 
lic also  holds  the  view  that  the  authorities  in  the 
Eastern  zone  do  not  represent  the  people  in  that 
zone  and  have  no  authority  to  speak  for  them. 
My  Government  supports  "the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  their  views. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  authorities  in  the  East- 
ern zone  have  expressed  the  view  that  conditions 
in  the  Federal  Republic  make  impossible  the  hold- 
ing of  free  elections,  and  have  attacked  the  Federal 
Republic  as  being  itself  unrepresentative.  This 
is  a  view  which  we  reject. 


Proposed  Commission  Presents  an  Opportunity 
To  Break  the  Deadlock 

The  important  thing,  however,  is  that  the  Soviet 
zone  autliorities  have  at  least  stated  their  agree- 
ment with  the  reiterated  view  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public and  the  three  Western  Powers  that  free 
all-German  elections  should  be  held.  The  dis- 
agreements that  exist  concern  the  extent  to  which 
conditions  in  Germany  now  permit  the  holding 
of  free  elections.  It  is  precisely  because  of  this 
situation  that  mj'  Government  has  joined  France 
and  the  United  Kingdom  in  proposing  an  impar- 
tial, international  investigation. 

We  can  serve  no  useful  purpose  by  engaging  in 
propaganda  and  name-calling  over  an  issue  so  im- 
portant to  the  world  and  so  close  to  the  hearts  of  all 
Germans.  We  could  begin  to  break  the  deadlock 
if  all  those  involved  would  accept  the  services  of 
the  United  Nations  commission  proposed  in  this 
draft  resolution.  If  the  commission  finds  con- 
ditions favorable  for  free  elections,  the  way  will 
be  open  for  a  renewed  Four-Power  effort  to  hold 
them.  If  the  commission  finds  conditions  unfa- 
vorable, its  rejDort  would  provide  an  impartial 
basis  for  taking  whatever  corrective  action  is  nec- 
essary. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  the  German  and  Occu- 
pation authorities  in  these  areas  afford  every  as- 
sistance and  facility  to  the  commission.  The 
French,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  and  the  authorities  of  West  Berlin,  have 
already  indicated  their  willingness  to  grant  entry 
to,  and  facilitate  the  work  of,  such  a  commission. 
We  urge  the  Government  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the 
German  authorities  of  East  Berlin  and  the  Soviet 
zone  to  follow  suit. 

The  Soviet  authorities  have  made  a  great  point 
'of  the  necessity  of  granting  the  Germans  them- 
selves their  right  to  determine  their  future.  Tliis 
is  their  chance  to  show  that  they  really  mean  what 
they  say.  The  proposed  commission  would  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  creation  of  a  free,  united, 
and  democratic  Germany  able  to  participate  in  the 
community  of  nations. 

December  24,    1951 
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Tripartite  Commission  Concludes 
Meetings  on  German  Debts 

[Released  to  the  pre.'fs  Decemlier  11] 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  comrrmnique  issued 
December  10,  1951,  at  London  for  publication 
today  hy  the  Tripartite  Cmnynission  on  German 
Debts : ' 

The  Tripartite  Commission  on  German  Debts, 
whose  members  are  Sir  George  Rendel,  F.  D. 
Gregh,  and  Warren  Lee  Pierson,  and  the  German 
delegation  on  external  debts  headed  by  H.  Abs, 
announced  on  December  11  the  conclusion  of  a 
series  of  meetings  which  have  been  taking  place 
over  the  last  2  weeks  in  Lancaster  House,  London. 
These  meetings  were  concerned  primarily  with  the 
general  lines  of  a  settlement  of  the  claims  arising 
from  the  postwar  economic  assistance  given  to 
Germany  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  King- 
dom, France,  and  the  United  States.  There  was 
a  marked  degree  of  mutual  understanding  on  the 
problems  involved. 

At  the  beginning  of  these  meetings  the  German 
delegation  was  informed  of  the  details  of  these 
claims,  the  totals  of  which  are  as  follows :  United 
Kingdom  £201,000,000;  France  $15,700,000;  and 
United  States,  about  $3,200,000,000.  During  the 
close  examination  of  the  items  composing  the 
claims  the  three  Governments  agree  that  certain 
adjustments  put  forward  by  the  German  delega- 
tion should  be  taken  into  account.  However,  it 
M'as  agreed  that  these  figures  were  a  fair  descrip- 
tion of  the  extent  of  the  postwar  economic  assist- 
ance to  Germany  by  the  three  Governments.  In 
the  exchange  of  notes  of  JMarch  6,  1951,  between 
the  Allied  High  Commission  and  the  German  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  priority  of  these  claims 
over  all  other  claims  was  recognized.  The  three 
Governments,  however,  have  already  made  it  clear 
that  they  would  be  prepared  to  modify  this  pri- 
ority in  order  to  make  possible  a  comprehensive 
and  equitable  settlement  of  the  German  debt  prob- 
lem. The  United  Kingdom,  French,  and  United 
States  delegations  to  the  Tripartite  Commission 
have  now  informed  the  German  delegation  that 
their  Governments  are  prepared  to  make  im- 
portant concessions,  both  with  respect  to  priority 
and  the  total  amounts  of  their  claims  in  respect  of 
postwar  assistance,  on  the  clear  understanding 
that  these  concessions  are  conditional  on  the 
achievement  of  a  satisfactory  and  equitable  settle- 
ment of  Germany's  prewar  debts. 

As  regards  the  United  Kingdom  claim.  His 
Majesty's  Government  is  pi-epared  to  accept  in 
settlement  of  their  claim  £150,000,000,  to  waive  all 
interest  on  this  amount  and  to  accept  repayment 
over  20  years  in  equal  annuities  of  £7,500,000. 

'  For  previous  information  regarding  this  series  of  meet- 
ings see  BtTLLETiN  of  June  4,  1951,  p.  901 ;  iUd.,  June  25, 
1951,  p.  1023;  ibid.,  July  2,  1951,  p.  35;  and  ibid.,  July  9, 
1951,  p.  61. 
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As  regards  the  French  claim,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  accept  in  settlement  of 
their  claim  $11,840,000,  to  waive  all  interest  on  this 
amount  and  to  accept  repayment  in  French  francs 
over  20  years  in  equal  annuities  at  the  rate  of 
$592,000. 

As  regards  the  United  States  claim,  the  U.S. 
Government  is  prepared  to  accept  in  settlement 
of  its  claim  approximately  $1,200,000,000.  This 
sum  will  bear  interest  at  21/2  percent  per  annum 
and  will  be  payable  in  35  annual  installments  of 
about  $52,000,000  each.  These  proposals  include 
the  amounts  due  under  certain  existing  surplus 
property  agreements.  The  magnitude  of  these 
concessions  is  such  as  to  make  it  imnecessary  to 
consider  any  detailed  adjustment  of  the  figures 
of  the  total  claims. 

The  Tripartite  Commission  informed  the  Ger- 
man delegation  that  the  three  Governments  under- 
stand that  neither  the  Federal  Government  nor 
its  nationals  will  present  any  counterclaims 
against  them  in  connection  with  or  incidental  to 
their  activities  in  Germany  since  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities. 

The  Tripartite  Commission  made  it  clear  to  the 
German  delegation  that  the  concessions  which  the 
three  Governments  are  prepared  to  make  have  been 
arrived  at  after  the  most  careful  and  thorough 
consideration,  and  that  in  their  view,  as  a  result, 
there  is  an  adequate  economic  and  financial  basis 
for  the  achievement  of  a  reasonable  settlement  of 
Germany's  prewar  debts,  which  will  be  fair  and 
equitable  for  all  concerned. 

Herr  Abs  expressed  his  personal  appreciation 
of  the  concessions  which  the  three  Governments 
were  now  prepared  to  make,  and  said  that  he  was 
sure  that  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Ger- 
man public  would  appreciate  the  great  extent  to 
which  they  were  likely  to  contribute  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  the  German  debt  problem. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meetings  it  was  recog- 
nized that  a  situation  had  now  been  created  which 
was  favorable  to  the  successful  outcome  of  an 
international  debt  conference,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  this  could  now  open  early  in  the  new  year. 


Italy's  Application  for 
U.N.  Membership 

Statement  hy  John  M.  Von/s 

U.  S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly ' 

The  United  States  has  always  supported  the 
right  of  Italy  to  membership  in  this  organization, 
by  its  voice  and  by  its  votes,  in  the  Assembly  and 
in  the  Security  Council.  The  application  of  Italy 
has  been  before  the  Security  Council  four  times. 
The  U.S.  representative  has  four  times  raised  his 

'  Released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N. 
on  Dec.  7. 


hand  in  support  of  that  application.  As  we  all 
know,  the  Soviet  Union  has  four  times  vetoed 
the  Italian  application. 

According  to  the  constitutional  plan  of  the 
Charter,  every  applicant  for  member.ship  has  the 
right  to  have  its  own  application  weighed  in  the 
balance.  Article  4  of  the  Charter  entitles  each 
applicant  to  the  judgment  of  the  organization. 
The  tests  are  well  understood.  Each  applicant 
must  be  a  peace-loving  state,  and  "in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  organization,"  able  and  willing  U 
accept  the  obligations  contained  in  the  Charter. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  views  of  the  large 
majority  of  the  members  of  this  organization  on 
Italy's  qualifications.  Fifty-one  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  voted  in  favor  of  a  resolution 
2  years  ago  stating  that  Italy  is  qualified  for 
admission.  But  Italy  now  has  unique  qualifica- 
tions based  upon  a  trusteeship  responsibility  given 
to  the  U.N.  under  the  Italian  treaty  by  the  U.S., 
U.K.,  France,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Assembly 
entrusted  to  Italy  the  territory  of  Somaliland, 
thereby  giving  her  the  very  great  and  special 
responsibility  of  the  future  of  the  peoples  of 
Somaliland,  and  Italy  has  not  only  accepted  these 
great  obligations  under  the  Charter,  but  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  able  and  willing  to  carry 
them  out. 

Therefore  Italy  is  entitled  to  her  seat  among 
us  on  an  unassailable  legal  basis  under  the  Charter, 
on  her  own  unique  merits.  She  should  not  be 
l^laced  in  a  wholesale  heap  with  other  applicants 
for  membership  however  sound  or  however  illu- 
sory those  other  members'  respective  claims  are. 
Each  of  the  other  applicants  is  also  entitled  to  the 
judgment  of  the  organization  on  its  qualifications. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  most  recent  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  Indonesia,  whose  ajjplica- 
tion  was  unanimously  recommended  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  on  September  26, 1950.  The  United 
States  applied  there  the  test  it  applies  here  and 
voted  affirmatively  there  as  it  will  in  the  Security 
Council  on  the  Italian  application.  Action  on 
the  application  of  our  most  recent  member  shows, 
in  the  view  of  my  delegation,  the  correct  opera- 
tion of  this  principle  that  each  applicant  should 
be  considered  on  its  merits.  The  Soviet  repre- 
sentative voted  in  favor  of  that  application  and 
made  no  attempt  to  relate  it  to  others.  He  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  question  then  before  the 
Security  Council  and  said  simply  that  he  sup- 
ported the  application  of  Indonesia  for  member- 
ship. 

The  United  Nations  needs  Italy.  It  needs  her 
contribution  to  this  organization.  She  is  entitled 
to  take  her  place  among  us  on  her  own  merits. 
The  special  circumstances  arising  out  of  her  trus- 
teeship make  her  case  a  special  one,  and  therefore 
it  is  befoi-e  us  today. 

No  formula  of  words  can  hide  one  simple  fact. 
Each  member  can  raise  his  hand  in  favor  of  Italy's 
application,  he  can  abstain,  or  he  can  raise  his 
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hand  against  it.  The  raised  hands  are  a  fact  for 
all  to  see.  I  want  to  rejjeat  what  I  have  said  in 
the  Fourth  Committee.  A  hand  raised  against  the 
Italian  application  in  the  General  Assembly  or 
the  Security  Council  is  a  simple  concrete  demon- 
stration of  lack  of  faith  in  the  Italian  people. 

My  delegation  is  proud  to  continue  its  support 
for  Italy's  just  claim  for  membership.  Italy  has 
earned  the  right  for  the  special  consideration  for 
her  application  which  we  now  ask  the  Security 
Council  to  afford.  Therefore,  the  hand  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  is  raised  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 


Significance  of  Proposals 
For  Disarmament 

Statement  hy  Ernest  A.  Gross 

U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Asse?iibly  ^ 

I  think  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly — 
the  sixth — that  is  now  going  on  will  be  the  most 
successful  of  all  so  far  held  from  the  point  of  view 
of  strengthening  the  free  world  and  its  defenses. 
The  disarmament  proposals  that  we  have  put  for- 
ward represent  constructive  and  practical  steps 
which  have  rallied  the  support  of  a  great  many 
of  the  delegates.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  ex- 
pect, from  what  Mr.  Vyshinsky  has  said,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  at  this  time  prepared  to  accept 
those  proposals.    I  stress  the  words  "at  this  time." 

Some  people  express  a  cynical  view — at  least  I 
think  that  it  is  cynical — that  because  this  is  so, 
because  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
accept  sound  and  practical  proposals,  that  there 
is  something  in  the  nature  of  an  empty  propa- 
ganda gesture  in  our  putting  a  view  forward.  I 
do  not  hold  with  that  kind  of  analysis  at  all.  I 
hope  the  day  never  comes  when  the  United  States 
holds  back  fair  and  honest  proposals,  waiting  for 
a  machine  to  be  invented  that  can  read  the  minds 
of  the  Kremlin  leaders  and  for  them  to  say  whether 
they  will  accept  them  or  not.  On  that  kind  of 
approach  we  might  as  well  throw  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  out  of  the  window  as  a  mere  propa- 
ganda document  because  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
in  compliance  with  it. 

The  delegates  with  whom  I  have  talked — at 
least  the  majority  of  them — are  very  much  con- 
cerned and  preoccupied,  as  we  all  are,  with  the 
question  of  Korea.  I  think  that  the  shadow  which 
overhangs  this  Assembly — and  I  do  not  minimize 
^the  importance  of  the  disarmament  proposals  and 
other  statements  and  programs  which  will  be 
made — is  the  shadow  of  the  events  in  Korea.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  a  half,  I  think  that  the 

"  Made  over  NBC  television  on  Dec.  2  and  released  to 
the  press  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  the  same  date. 
Mr.  Gross  is  U.S.  deputy  representative  to  the  United 
Nations. 
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attitude  of  the  American  people  toward  the 
United  Nations  has  been  pretty  generally  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  fighting  in  Korea, 
and  this  is  quite  natural  because  all  of  us  who 
were  in  the  last  war  and  all  of  us  who  have  friends, 
relatives,  and  sons  in  this  war  are  naturally  most 
anxious  about  this  subject.  We  all  want  to  see 
an  end  of  the  fighting.  Of  course  we  do;  but  so 
far  as  I  am  aware  there  is  no  assurance  that  there 
will  be  an  armistice  even  though  an  agreement 
has  been  reached  on  a  demarcation  line. 

Two  very  important  issues  remain :  the  first, 
the  question  of  inspection  to  insure  against  a  re- 
newed enemy  build-up;  and  the  other,  the  most 
important  question  of  all,  that  is,  the  return  of 
our  prisoners  of  war.  Of  course,  we  hope  that 
the  discussions  will  succeed  and  that  an  armistice 
will  result;  but  I  think  we  must  guard  against 
false  hopes  and  false  fears.  They  are  both  very 
weakening,  and  we  must  remember  that  the  crea- 
tion of  false  hopes  and  often  the  creation  of  false 
fears  is  part  of  the  armory  of  the  Soviet  methods 
and  its  trickery  of  putting  the  world  in  a  sweatbox 
one  day  and  an  icebox  the  next  day. 

One  thing  which  is  very  important,  and  I  think 
perhaps  all  of  us  can  agree  on,  is  the  value  of  the 
United  Nations  effort  in  Korea,  and  I  am  now 
talking  about  troops.  We  have  made  strenuous 
efforts  ever  since  June  25  of  last  year  to  obtain 
contributions  of  troops  from  our  friends  in  the 
United  Nations.  These  efforts  we  all  must  ad- 
mit— let  us  be  frank — have  not  produced  the 
desired  result.  We  must  continue  in  those  efforts, 
and  this  Assembly  is  a  good  place  in  which  to  do 
so. 

Finally,  I  have  just  one  more  point  and  that  is, 
whether  or  not  there  is  an  armistice — and  I  hope 
there  will  be — Korea  has  brought  about  a  degree 
of  strength  in  the  free  world  and  a  degree  of 
awareness  of  the  purposes  of  the  Soviet  Union 
which  I  do  not  think  any  of  our  friends  in  the 
United  Nations  will  ever  forget. 


Communiques  Regarding  Korea 
to  the  Security  Council 

The  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand has  transmitted  communiques  regarding 
Korea  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions under  the  following  United  Nations  docu- 
ment numbers:  S/2383,  October  27;  S/2387,  No- 
vember 5 ;  S/2393,  October  18 ;  S/2-101,  November 
12 ;  S/2402,  November  12 ;  S/2403,  November  12 ; 
S/2404,  November  12;  S/2405,  November  12; 
S/2406,  November  12;  S/2407,  November  12; 
S/2409,  November  13;  S/2411,  November  15; 
S/2413,  November  17;  S/2414,  November  20; 
S/2420,  November  24,  1951. 
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Trust  Territories'  Progress  Toward  Self-Govern  merit 


Statement  by  Ambassador  Francis  B.  Sayre 
U.S.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly'^ 


This  Committee,  in  its  debate  on  the  report  of 
the  Trusteeship  Council,  in  order  to  evaluate  the 
report,  will  naturally  keep  constantly  before  it 
the  basic  objectives  of  the  International  Trustee- 
ship System  as  set  forth  in  the  Charter.  One  of 
the  principal  objectives,  as  set  forth  in  article  70, 
is  "to  promote  the  political,  economic,  social,  and 
educational  advancement  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  trust  territories  ...  to  encourage  respect 
for  human  rights  and  for  fundamental  freedoms 
for  all  without  distinction  as  to  I'ace,  sex,  lan- 
guage, or  religion,  and  to  encourage  recognition 
of  the  interde]5endence  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world."    This  Charter  statement  must  ever  be  our 

The  Trusteeship  Council  is  thus  given  under 
the  Charter  a  very  concrete  task;  and  we  of  the 
Fourth  Committee  will  continually  be  asking  our- 
selves, how  well  is  the  Trusteeship  Council  meet- 
ing its  responsibilities  in  the  discharge  of  that 
high  task?  Is  it  bringing  the  peoples  of  the  trust 
territories  appreciably  nearer  to  the  goal? 

The  process  of  self-government  is  one  to  be 
learned  by  each  people  for  themselves  by  dint  of 
their  own  struggle  and  sacrifice.  Genuine  free- 
dom comes  only  through  the  fire  of  experience, 
through  ripening  understanding.  It  cannot  be 
attained  or  held  secure  by  mere  political  grant 
from  one  people  to  another  nor  by  military  vic- 
tory. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  now  be- 
fore us  summarizes  tlie  activities  of  the  admin- 
istering authorities  in  the  building  of  the  nec- 
essary foundations  for  self-government,  and  then 
sets  forth  the  specific  recommendations  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council  with  respect  to  each  of  these 
fields  of  activity.  As  one  of  the  representatives 
sitting  in  the  Trusteeship  Council,  I  think  I  can 

'MjkIo  hpfore  Cnniraittpe  IV  (Trusteeship)  of  tlie  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  Def.  ^^  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  on  tlie  same  date.  Mr.  Sayre  is 
U.S.  representative  in  the  Trusteeship  Council. 
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truthfully  say  that  in  all  of  the  trust  territories    , 
real  progress  is  being  made.    In  certain  cases  we   | 
wish  progress  could  be  speedier.    In  others,  prog- 
ress is  striking. 

May  I  give  a  concrete  example  or  two  of  my 
thought?     In  the  building  of  political  founda- 
tions, for  instance,  there  is  the  task,  first  of  assist- 
ing dependent  peoples  to  develop  a  sense  of  pop- 
ular responsibility  for  the  self-government  of  the  I 
local  unit  or  municipality.     Within  this  unit  the  I 
indigenous  peoples  often  need  to  learn  by  field 
demonstrations  and  by  practical  experience  how 
to   put   democracy   into   action — ^liow  to   govern 
themselves  by  popular  majorities.     They  must  de- 
velop an  ever  increasing  regard  for  the  dignity 
and  the  sacredness  of  the  individual  personality,  i 
As  these  conceptions  are  mastered  and  the  people  ' 
learn  the  art  of  self-government  in  local  units  or  \ 
municipalities,  the  process  must  be  progressively  ' 
broadened  to  include  district  self-government,  and 
still  later,  territory-wide  self-government. 

I  think,  for  instance,  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  where  the  inhabitants  are  rap- 
idly learning  the  ways  of  democratic  self-govern- 
ment. Here  there  have  been  organized  more  than 
100  local  municipalities  since  the  United  States  as- 
sumed trusteeship  responsibilities  in  19J:7.  In  a 
continually  increasing  number  of  instances,  mu- 
nicipal oflicials  are  elected  by  popular  vote  with  a 
secret  ballot.  Approximately  30  percent  of  the 
islanders  of  voting  age  already  enjoy  some  form 
of  suffrage.  District  councils,  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives from  various  local  areas,  are  now 
being  organized.  For  instance,  in  the  Palau 
Islands,  a  Congress  has  functioned  as  an  advisory 
body  on  island  affairs  since  July  4,  1047.  This  ' 
Congress  is  composed  of  the  16  district  magis- 
trates, and  Congressmen  elected  from  each  muni- 
cipality on  a  representative  basis.  This  Congress  ■ 
contains  two  elected  Congresswomen.  The  first 
organized  session  of  the  Marshallese  Congress  met 
on  July  4,  lOnO.  The  ])cople  of  the  Xorthern  Mari- 
anas have  indicated  their  desire  to  form  a  gov- 
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ernmental  body  for  the  Saipan  district.  The 
people  of  the  separate  islands,  as  yet,  however, 
lack  a  territorial  understanding  or  community  of 
feeling  sufficient  to  make  possible  the  setting  up 
of  a  territory-wide  legislative  or  advisory  council. 
We  are  pushing  forward  towards  this  objective  as 
rajjidly  as  circumstances  permit. 

Building  of  Economic  Foundations  for 
Individual  Freedom 

A  study  of  the  report  before  us  indicates  the 
progress  similarly  being  made  in  the  building 
of  economic,  of  social,  and  of  educational  founda- 
tions in  each  of  the  trust  territories.  Without 
sound  economic  foundations  there  can  be  no  genu- 
ine individual  freedom.  Many  of  the  peoples  in 
underdeveloped  areas  today  are  beset  with  hunger 
and  dire  poverty.  In  the  light  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury technological  ability  to  cope  with  such  need, 
the  struggle  for  human  freedom  is  today  taking 
on  new  meaning.  "For  the  first  time  in  history," 
as  President  Truman  declared,  "humanity  pos- 
sesses the  Icnowledge  and  the  skill  to  relieve  the 
suffering  of  these  people."  To  find  practical 
means  for  raising  the  standards  of  living  among 
the  jicoples  of  trust  territories,  ways  must  be  found 
for  increasing  or  improving  local  food  crops  and 
also  for  increasing  local  revenues  tlu'ough  im- 
proved economies  or  perhaps  through  industrial 
development  so  as  to  make  possible  the  purchase  of 
food  supplies  or  other  needed  materials  from 
abroad. 

Peoples  of  the  trust  territories,  like  many  others, 
have  been  learning  the  superiority  of  the  plow  to 
the  hoe,  of  modern  scientific  agriculture  to  archaic 
methods  of  tilling  the  fields. 

Building  economic  foundations  for  freedom  in 
many  cases  involves  power  development,  flood  con- 
trol, irrigation  projects.  These  cost  money,  and 
cannot  be  pushed  without  capital  from  the  outside. 
Funds  may  be  advanced  by  the  administering  au- 
thority; or  recourse  may  have  to  be  made  to  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment. For  an  underdeveloped  people  to  be 
thrown  too  soon  upon  their  own  resources  before 
they  possess  the  ability  to  attract  the  necessary 
capital  funds  for  needed  economic  or  industrial 
development  may  delay  for  years  their  winning 
of  economic  independence  and  consequent  genuine 
freedom. 

Experts  and  technical  assistance  will  often  be 
needed  for  the  building  or  development  of  indus- 
trial enterprises,  in  order  to  build  up  the  terri- 
tory's revenues.  These  must  be  secured  either  from 
the  administering  authority  or  from  the  United 
Nations  Technical  Assistance  Board  or  from  some 
other  source.  Technical  experts  may  be  needed 
for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  development,  or 
for  work  on  livestock  disease  control,  or  for  insect 
and  pest  control,  for  the  stimulation  and  building 
up  of  cottage  industries,  or  possibly  for  training 
in  agricultural  economics  and  marketing. 


Systems  of  land  tenure  in  many  areas  present 
seemingly  unsurmountable  barriers  to  freedom. 
The  problem  of  land  reform,  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  is  infinitely  complex.  But  if  real  freedom 
is  to  be  achieved  such  reform  is  fundamental. 
The  General  Assembly  decided  last  year  to  make 
a  frontal  attack  upon  the  problem.  The  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  is  now  making  a  pro- 
found study  of  this  problem.  The  Trusteeship 
Council,  as  the  current  report  shows,  has  set  up 
a  special  committee  to  grapple  with  the  same  prob- 
lem in  trust  territories. 

In  our  work  of  supervising  the  administration 
of  the  trust  territories,  we  in  the  Trusteeship 
Council  are  deeply  concerned  with  this  building 
of  the  necessary  economic  foundations.  Detailed 
discussions  are  frequent,  touching  upon  such  ques- 
tions as  the  finding  of  practicable  methods  to  in- 
crease crop  diversification,  the  creation  of  sta- 
bilization funds  to  protect  against  widely  fluctuat- 
ing world  market  prices  (particularly  in  terri- 
tories largely'  dependent  upon  a  single  crop  ex- 
port), the  setting  up  of  territorial  marketing 
boards  to  improve  and  standardize  the  quality  of 
the  product  and  to  insure  top  prices. 

Difficulties  abound.  Economic  assistance  pro- 
grams cannot  be  forced  down  the  throats  of  unde- 
siring  recipients.  Innovations  may  arouse  the 
opposition  of  tribal  chiefs  or  the  holders  of  vested 
rights.  Oldtime  subsistence  economies,  easy-going 
and  never  exacting,  are  often  of  greater  appeal 
than  increased  revenues.  Progress  is  not  coveted 
by  every  people,  particularly  if  it  involves  the 
abandonment  of  ancestral  ways  of  life. 

The  building  of  the  necessary  economic  foun- 
dations clearly  involves  more  than  handing  out 
in  backward  areas  dollars  or  pounds  or  francs  for 
expenditure. 

Like  all  effective  work  for  human  progress  it 
requires  a  deep  understanding  of  the  peoples  con- 
cerned, tempered  with  infinite  patience  and  wis- 
dom. It  will  not  succeed  unless  wrought  with  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  every 
personality.  We  have  still  a  long  long  way  to 
go.  Nevertheless,  economic  progress  is  being 
achieved — more  rapidly  it  would  seem  and  on  a 
more  extended  scale  than  ever  before  in  human 
history. 

Strengthening  of  Social  and 
Educational  Foundations 

Ade(}uate  social  foimdations  are  as  necessary 
for  real  freedom  as  economic  ones.  The  Trustee- 
ship Council  in  many  ways  is  pioneering  to 
strengthen  the  social  foundations  of  the  peoples 
in  the  trust  territories.  One  turns  at  random  to 
the  Council  reports  dealing  with  these  issues. 
Here,  for  instance,  in  a  i-ecent  report  for  Tan- 
ganyika, are  listed  the  following  problems  which 
came  under  the  Council's  consideration :  social 
welfare  and  security,  population  pressure  and 
movement,  standard  of  living,  housing,  child  mar- 
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riage,  immigration,  general  labor  conditions, 
wage  rates,  trade  unions,  labor  disputes,  labor 
conventions  and  legislation,  cooperative  societies, 
medical  services,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  clinics, 
and  prisons. 

In  many  territories  the  most  baiSing  and  deep- 
rooted  problem  of  all  is  that  of  interracial  co- 
operation. Until  this  problem  is  faced  and  mas- 
tered, men  and  women  can  never  be  really  free. 
The  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  Charter  pledge  themselves  to  a  "faith 
in  fundamental  human  rights,"  and  "in  the  equal 
rights  of  men  and  women  and  of  nations  large  and 
small." 

It  is  easy  to  theorize — to  say  that  every  form 
of  racial  discrimination  must  be  ruthlessly 
stamped  out.  But  oversimplified  conclusions  do 
not  solve  the  difficulties  when  one  is  wrestling 
with  actualities. 

Answers  to  these  profound  problems  are  being 
sought  in  many  places  and  among  many  peoples. 
One  thing  we  know.  Experience  over  many  years 
has  shown  that  where  colonial  administration  was 
based  upon  exploitation,  it  has  bred  only  difficul- 
ties and  heartbreaks  and  well-nigh  insuperable 
problems.  On  the  other  hand,  where  administra- 
tion was  based  upon  the  conception  of  different 
races  sharing  common  problems  and  common 
fortunes,  stable  and  reasonably  satisfactory  solu- 
tions have  generally  been  reached. 

Another  and  perhaps  the  most  necessary  founda- 
tion for  pi'ogress,  particularly  among  primitive 
and  tribal  peoples,  lies  in  the  field  of  education. 
"If  a  nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free," 
wrote  Thomas  JeflFerson,  "it  expects  what  never 
was  and  never  will  be." 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  fathom  the  thought- 
processes  of  the  primitive  mind.  Among  certain 
peoples  in  the  South  Pacific  I'uns  an  unquestioning 
behef  in  magic,  in  the  power  of  the  fetish,  in  un- 
holy spells.  Sl;ruck  with  the  utterly  inexplicable 
power  of  foreigners  to  produce  as  from  the  skies 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  ships  and  guns  and  food 
and  kerosene  stoves  and  machine  monsters  of  in- 
describable power,  certain  of  these  peoples  under 
the  spell  of  the  Cargo  Cult,  perhaps  touched  by  a 
misunderstood  conce]ition  of  sacrifice,  will  take  it 
uijon  themselves  witli  sudden  decision  to  destroy 
everything  they  possess — to  tear  down  their 
houses,  burn  their  belongings,  chop  down  their 
trees,  and  root  up  their  gardens,  in  a  fine  gesture 
of  faith  and  hope  that  their  gods  will  thus  be 
induced  to  send  to  tliem,  too,  even  as  to  the  for- 
eigners, miraculous  machines  and  a  wealth  of  food. 

One  usually  finds  in  the  trust  territories  an  in- 
tense eagerness  for  modern  education  rather  than 
resistance  to  it.  Our  experience  has  been  that  it 
is  easier  to  get  children  to  come  to  school  than  it 
is  to  provide  sufficient  schools  and  trained  teachers 
for  them.  An  educational  program  based  upon 
foreign  teacliers  for  a  population  running  into 
millions  and  even  tens  of  millions  is  utterly  im- 
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practical.  Manifestly  there  are  not  enough  for- 
eign teachei's  to  be  had.  Effective  training  schools 
for  indigenous  teachers  constitute  the  keystone  of 
any  adequate  program.  Into  these  must  be  gath- 
ered the  most  promising  boys  and  girls  of  the  ter- 
ritory. This  all  takes  time  and  costs  large  outlays 
of  money. 

The  problem  of  providing  teachers  is  only  one  of 
many.  How  provide  native  textbooks  where  these 
are  nonexistent,  where  perhaps  there  is  even  no 
written  language?  How  solve  the  problem  of 
language,  particularly  in  a  territory  where  scores 
of  native  dialects  compete  and  no  lingua  franca 
exists  ? 

There  is  also  the  crucial  question  of  what  to 
teach.  It  will  do  no  good  to  give  to  primitive 
peoples  a  classical  education.  People  living  in 
primitive  or  tribal  conditions  must  learn  not 
higher  mathematics  or  ancient  historj^  but  how 
to  make  life  more  meaningful  and  rewarding  for 
themselves  and  their  fellows  and  how  to  improve 
the  conditions  under  which  they  live. 

Nevertheless,  problems  such  as  these  are  not  in- 
soluble. I  think,  for  instance,  of  the  Revised 
Ten  Year  Plan  for  African  Education,  recently 
issued  by  the  Tanganyika  Government  and 
brought  before  the  Trusteeship  Council  at  its 
last  session.  In  this  latest  revision  the  target 
figure  of  250,000  children  to  be  enrolled  in  village 
schools  has  been  raised  to  310,000.  Some  200 
"middle  schools"  are  to  be  established  to  carry 
forward  the  school  population  to  higher  education 
levels.  The  number  of  primary  school  teachers 
is  to  be  increased  from  5,500  to  6,400.  New  teacher- 
training  schools  are  to  be  organized  so  as  to  insure 
an  average  annual  output  of  indigenous  teachers 
during  1951-1956  of  750.  The  recurrent  annual 
expenditures  for  education  by  1956  as  estimated 
in  the  Revised  Ten  Year  Plan  has  been  boosted 
from  557,000  to  over  1,000,000. 

In  this  carefully  worked  out  and  detailed  pro- 
gram, there  is  no  claim  to  finality.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  entire  child  population  is  still  distant. 
Problems  such  as  these  cannot  be  solved  in  a 
night.  But  the  great  fact  is  that  problems,  even 
as  difficult  as  these,  are  being  intelligently  at- 
tacked. Measurable  progress  is  being  made  by  the 
various  administering  authorities,  with  advice- 
and  assistance  from  various  United  Nations 
oi"gans  and  specialized  agencies. 

The  old  conception  of  colonialism  is  dead  or 
dying  fast.  In  its  place  our  twentieth-century 
world  has  produced  a  new  set  of  conditions  and 
resulting  problems.  The  great  challenge  to  our 
world  of  today  is  how  to  bring  modern  tech- 
nological and  expert  and  financial  assistance  to 
the  aid  of  underdeveloped  peoples  in  the  building 
of  the  necessary  foundations  for  human  progi'ess 
and  freedom. 

The  development  of  modern  technology  and 
present  forms  of  world  organization  have  given 
us  new  instruments  with  which  to  push  forward. 
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"We  can  attack  the  problem  now  with  chances  of 
success  wliich  were  never  available  to  us  before. 
If  we  fight  with  intelligence  and  with  determina- 
tion, we  can  win. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  now 
before  us,  we  have  the  record  of  this  endeavor  as 
it  is  being  carried  forward  in  the  trust  territories. 
The  position  of  my  Government  is  one  of  full  sup- 
port of  the  work  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  cover- 
ing the  past  yeai'.  We  hope  that  the  members  of 
this  Fourth  Committee  will  similarly  give  their 
support  to  the  work  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  in 
this  great  enterprise. 


11  Countries  Sponsor  Collective 
Security  Resolution 

A  resolution  which  includes  various  recommen- 
lations  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  collec- 
ive  security  system  was  submitted  to  Committee 
[  (Political  and  Security)  of  the  General  Assem- 
jly  on  December  3  by  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Z!anada,  France,  the  Philippines,  Turkey,  the 
Qnited  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Venezuela, 
md  Yugoslavia.  All  are  members  of  the  Collec- 
ive  Measures  Committee,  established  under  the 
[Tniting  for  Peace  Resolution.^ 

Following  is  the  text : 

J.N.  doc.  A/C.1/6T6 
3ated  Dec.  1,  1951 

The  General  Assembly, 

Reaffirming  that  it  is  one  of  the  foremost  Purposes  of 
he  United  Xations  to  "take  effective  collective  measures 
'or  the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the  peace, 
md  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  otlier 
)reaches  of  the  peace", 

ItEcoGNiziNG  that  the  establishment  of  an  effective 
'ollective  security  s.vstem  is  in  harmony  with  other  United 
Vations  Purposes  and  Principles  as  embodied  in  the  Char- 
er,  in  particular  those  relating  to  the  pacific  settlement 
)f  disputes,  which  must  be  fulfilled  if  an  enduring  peace 
s  to  be  secured, 

Reaffirming  its  desire,  as  expressed  in  resolution  377 

V I    entitled   "Uniting  for   Peace",   to   ensure   that   the 

uilrd  Nations  has  at  its  disposal  means  for  maintaining 
nteruational  peace  and  security  landing  the  conclusion 
if  agreements  provided  for  in  Article  43  of  the  Charter, 

Recognizing  that  the  ability  and  readiness  of  States 
0  contribute  armed  forces  and  other  assistance  and  facil- 
tles  in  .support  of  United  Nations  collective  action  are 
'Ssential  to  an  effective  security  .system. 

Having  received  the  report  of  the  Collective  Measures 
'ommittee  rendered  in  accordance  with  paragraph  11 
if  resolution  377  (V), 

Noting  the  responses  from  Member  States  to  its  recom- 
nendations  contained  in  that  resolution  that  they  main- 
tain elements  within  their  national  armed  forces  which 
ould  be  made  available  for  United  Nations  service, 

'  Bulletin  of  Oct.  23,  1950,  p.  655.  For  a  statement  on 
ollective  security  by  Harding  F.  Bancroft,  U.S.  deputy 
epresentative  on  the  U.N.  Collective  Measures  Committee, 
ee  Bulletin  of  Oct.  22,  1951,  p.  666.  For  an  article  on 
he  Committee's  report  to  the  6th  General  Assembly,  see 
iuLLETiN  of  Nov.  12,  1951,  p.  771. 
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Convinced,  moreover,  that  additional  action  should  be 
taken  by  States  and  further  study  undertaken  by  the 
United  Nations  for  the  establishment  of  an  effective 
system  of  collective  security  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations, 

Recognizing  that  both  regional  and  collective  self- 
defence  arrangements  concluded  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Charter  constitute  an  important  aspect  of 
the  universal  collective  security  system  of  the  United 
Nations, 

ItECOGNiziNQ  that  United  Nations  collective  action  to 
be  most  effective  should  be  as  nearly  universal  as  possible 
and  that  in  the  event  of  need.  States  not  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  should  unite  their  strength  with  that  of 
the  United  Nations  to  maintain  international  peace  and 
.security  in  accordance  with  the  Purposes  and  Principles 
of  the  Charter, 

1.  Takes  note  of  the  report  of  the  Collective  Measures 
Committee  and  approves  its  conclusions ; 

2.  Recommends  to  Member  States  that,  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  8  of  resolution  377  (V),  each  take  such 
further  action  as  is  necessary  to  maintain  within  its  na- 
tional armed  forces  elements  so  trained,  organized  and 
equipped  that  they  could  promptly  be  made  available, 
in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  processes,  for  serv- 
ice as  a  United  Nations  unit  or  units  without  prejudice 
to  the  use  of  such  elements  in  exercise  of  the  right  of 
Individual  or  collective  self-defence  recognized  in  Article 
51  of  the  Charter ; 

3.  Recommends  to  Member  States  that  they  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary  to  enable  them  in  accordance  with 
their  constitutional  processes  to  provide  assistance  and 
facilities  to  United  Nations  armed  forces  engaged  in  col- 
lective military  measures  undertaken  by  the  Security 
Council  or  the  General  Assembly ; 

4.  Recommends  to  Member  States  that  they  examine 
their  legislation  and  administrative  regulations  to  ensure 
that  they  can  carry  out  promptly  and  effectively  United 
Nations  collective  measures  in  accordance  with  their  con- 
stitutional processes ; 

5.  Recommends  to  Member  States  that  they  continue 
the  survey  of  their  resources  provided  for  in  paragraph 
7  of  resolution  377  (V)  ; 

6.  Recommends  to  Members  of  the  United  Nations  which 
belong  to  other  international  bodies,  or  which  are  parties 
to  international  arrangements  concluded  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter,  that,  in  addition  to  their  individual 
participation  in  the  collective  security  system  of  the 
United  Nations,  they  seek  to  obtain  in  and  through  such 
bodies  and  arrangements,  within  the  limits  of  the  con- 
stitutional status  of  those  bodies  and  within  the  provisions 
of  those  arrangements,  the  maximum  support  for  collec- 
tive measures  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations ; 

7.  Invites  States  not  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
to  take  note  of  the  report  of  the  Collective  Measures  Com- 
mittee and  consider  ways  and  means  in  the  economic 
as  well  as  in  other  fields  whereby  they  could  contribute 
most  effectively  to  collective  measures  undertaken  by 
the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  the  Purposes  and 
Principles  of  the  Charter ; 

8.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  appoint  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Panel  of  Military  Experts  provided  for  in 
paragraph  10  of  resolution  377  (V)  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  end  that  they  can  be  made  available  on  request 
to  States  wishing  to  obtain  technical  advice  regarding 
the  training,  organization  and  equipment  of  the  United 
Nations  units  referred  to  in  paragraph  2  above; 

9.  Directs  the  Collective  Measures  Committee,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary-General  and  with  such  States 
as  the  Committee  finds  appropriate,  to  continue  for  an- 
other year  its  studies  on  methods  which  might  be  used 
to  maintain  and  strengthen  international  peace  and  se- 
curity in  accordance  with  the  Purposes  and  Principles 
of  the  Charter,  taking  account  of  both  regional  and  col- 
lective self-defence  arrangements,  and  to  report  thereon 
to  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  before 
the  seventh  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH    REPORT: 

FOR  THE  PERIOD  AUGUST  16-31.  1951  < 

U.N.  doc.  S/2408 

Transmitted  November  12,  1951 

I  herewith  submit  report  No.  28  of  the  United 
Nations  Command  Operations  in  Korea  for  the 
period  16-31  August,  inclusive.  United  Nations 
Command  communiques,  numbers  977-1007,  in- 
clusive, provide  detailed  accounts  of  these  opera- 
tions. 

Kegretfully  I  report  that  by  their  continuing 
uncooperative  and  uncompromising  actions,  the 
North  Korean  and  Chinese  Communist  negotiators 
are  perpetuating  at  Kaesong  the  aggression  ini- 
tiated against  the  Republic  of  Korea  on  25  June 
1950.  There  has  been  no  progress  toward  attain- 
ment of  agreement  because  the  Communists  have 
unfortunately  obstructed  progress.  In  fact,  our 
hopes  for  an  early  truce  have  diminished  substan- 
tially since  the  current  Communist  plans  clearly 
do  not  appear  to  envisage  it.  The  conference  rec- 
ord to  the  Chinese  and  North  Korean  representa- 
tives is  marred  by  a  number  of  groundless  accusa- 
tions and  is  unfortunately  devoid  of  any  indication 
that  the  Communists  intend  to  arrive  at  honorable 
terms  of  an  armistice. 


'Transmitted  to  the  Security  Council  by  Ambassador 
Warren  R.  Austin,  U.S.  representative  in  the  Security 
Council,  on  Nov.  12.  For  texts  of  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th, 
6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  reports  to  tlie  Security 
Council  on  U.N.  Command  operations  in  Korea,  see  Bulle- 
tin of  Aug.  7,  1950,  p.  203 ;  Aug.  28,  10!50,  p.  323 ;  and  Sept. 
11,  1950,  p.  403 ;  Oct.  2,  1950,  p.  534 ;  Oct.  16,  1950,  p.  603 ; 
Nov.  0,  1950,  p.  729;  Nov.  13,  1950,  p.  759;  Jan.  8,  1951, 
p.  43 ;  and  Feb.  19,  1951,  p.  304,  respectively.  Reports  nos. 
1-11  are  published  separately  as  Department  of  State  pub- 
lications 39:55,  3955,  3962,  3978,  3986,  4006,  4015,  and  4108 
respectively.  The  12th,  13th,  and  14th  reports  appear  in 
the  Bulletin  of  Mar.  19,  19.51,  p.  470;  the  151h  and  16th 
reports  in  the  Bulijctin  of  Apr.  16,  1951,  p.  025 ;  the  17th 
report  in  the  Bulletin  of  Apr.  30,  19,51,  p.  710;  the  ISth 
in  the  Bulletin  of  May  7,  1951,  p.  755 ;  a  special  report 
by  the  U.N.  Commanding  General,  in  the  Buu.etin  of  May 
21, 1951,  p.  828 ;  the  19th  report  in  the  Bulletin  of  June  4, 
1951,  p.  910 ;  the  20th  report  in  the  Bulletin  of  June  ll, 
19.51,  p.  948  :  the  21st  report  in  the  Bulletin  of  July  2, 1951, 
p.  30;  the  22d  in  the  Bulletin  of  July  23,  1951,  p.  155; 
the  23d  and  24th  reports  in  the  Bulletin  of  Aug.  13,  19.51, 
p.  265 ;  the  25th  report  in  the  Bulletin  of  Aug.  20,  1951, 
p.  303;  the  26th  report  in  the  Bulletin  of  Sept.  24,  1951, 
p.  510 ;  and  the  27th  report  in  the  Bulletin  of  Oct.  29, 1951, 
p.  709. 
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On  16  August,  the  Communists  accepted  th^ 
United  Nations  Command  delegation's  suggestioi 
that  a  subcommittee  of  delegates  undertake  t; 
resolve  the  conference  impasse  imposed  by  arbi 
trary  insistence  on  their  one  and  only  proposal  fo 
a  line  of  demarcation  between  opposing  forces,  th 
38th  parallel.  The  United  Nations  Command  rep 
resentatives  hoped  that  meetings  of  a  few  delegate 
from  each  side  in  an  informal  atmosphere  an. 
without  verbatim  records  would  encourage  th 
Communists  to  refrain  from  their  propaganda  an 
to  explore  sincerely  and  seriously  the  means  t 
obtain  equitable  solutions  to  the  military  problem 
involved  in  Item  Two  of  the  agenda. 

Six  subcommittee  meetings  were  held  betwee 
17  and  22  August,  but  the  meetings  were  similar  t 
the  preceding  plenary  session.  Their  delegates, : 
is  evident,  had  been  instructed  to  refuse  to  examin 
any  proposition  other  than  the  38th  parallel  fc 
the  line  of  demarcation.  They  were  not  permitte 
to  consider  any  compromise  or  alternate  proposa 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  Communists  ir 
tend  to  stalemate  the  conference  until  some  critics 
time  when  they  will  discard  the  appearance  of  de 
siring  peace  or  until  they  believe  they  can  cap: 
talize  upon  the  fervent  desire  of  the  free  world  f o 
peace  to  gain  concessions  which  will  place  them  i 
a  favorable  military  position  for  renewed  aggre^ 
sion.  As  is  indicated  in  later  portions  of  thi 
report,  evidence  continues  to  accumulate  that  th 
enemy's  progi-am  of  rehabilitating  his  forces  an. 
of  expanding  his  strong  logistic  base  in  prepara 
tion  for  further  offensives  is  far  advanced. 

One  motive  of  the  Communists  in  conferriiv 
with  the  United  Nations  Command  negotititors  i 
to  obtain  a  global  audience  for  their  propagandc 
Concomitant  with  their  tactics  of  forestallinj 
progress  toward  a  truce  is  their  effort  to  discredi 
the  United  Nations  Command  by  a  variety  o 
dubious  methods. 

The  United  Nations  personnel  have  many  time 
reiterated  and  given  wide  publicity  to  the  condi 
tions  under  which  communist  vehicles  will  b 
granted  immunity  from  air  attack ;  namely,  tha 
the  vehicle  be  properly  marked  and  that  prior  no 
tification  be  given  of  its  route  and  time  of  move 
ment.  Furthermore,  the  Communists  have  bee 
informed  in  so  many  words  that  any  vehicle  whicl 
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moves  without  prior  notification  may  be  attacked 
if  observed.  Ignoring  completely  this  stipula- 
tion— of  not  one  movement  since  early  July  has 
prior  notification  been  given — the  Communists 
brazenly  charge  the  United  Nations  Command 
with  a  breach  of  faith  when  their  vehicles  are  de- 
stroyed by  air  attack. 

In  similar  vein  is  the  charge  that  the  United 
Nations  Command  is  responsible  for  an  incident 
which  took  place  in  the  neutral  zone  on  19  August. 
Southwest  of  Pan  Mun  Jom  on  this  day,  a  Chinese 
lieutenant  was  killed.  Joint  investigation  indi- 
cated that  this  was  by  a  group  of  persons,  many  of 
whom  were  in  civilian  clothing.  None  wore  a  hel- 
met, the  most  significant  marking  of  the  United 
Nations  forces  opposing  aggression.  One  witness 
described  the  band  as  one  which  had  for  some  time 
been  in  the  vicinity  and  which  has  been  overlooked 
3r  ignored  by  the  Communist  forces  responsible  for 
nsm-ing  the  neutrality  of  the  zone.  That  there  is 
in  that  area  considerable  sentiment  against  the 
Oommunists  is  attested  by  the  desire  previously 
expressed  by  their  own  delegates  to  keep  firearms 
m  their  persons  for  their  own  protection.  The 
United  Nations  Command  is  of  the  opinion  that 
he  group  which  participated  in  the  incident  must 
lave  been  jjartisans  or  irregulars  of  unknown  loy- 
dty.  Careful  investigations  by  all  echelons  of 
•omraand  of  the  units  on  the  western  front  permits 
ne  to  state  unequivocally  that  no  personnel  under 
ny  jurisdiction  were  involved  in  the  incident. 

The  latest  of  the  false  charges  is  predicated  en- 
irely  upon  an  incident  staged  by  the  Communists 
hemselves.  Shortly  before  midnight  on  22  Au- 
gust, the  Communist  Liaison  Officer  called  upon 
he  United  Nations  Command  Officers  to  proceed 
it  once  to  Kaesong  which  purportedly  had  just 
jeen  attacked  by  an  airplane.  A  joint  United 
'Nations  Command-Communist  investigation  by  the 
L/iaison  Officers  until  0400  hours  uncovered  abso- 
utely  nothing  to  substantiate  the  allegation  despite 
Jie  presence  of  a  score  of  Communist  correspond- 
ents who  were  supposed  to  have  witnessed  the 
jombing  and  strafing.  No  property  was  damaged ; 
10  one  was  hurt ;  no  burnt  areas  such  as  would  be 
nade  by  napalm  could  be  found.  There  were 
pointed  out  a  few  craters,  about  twenty-four  inches 
n  diameter  and,  at  the  deepest  point,  about  six 
inches  in  depth,  a  size  that  could  have  been  made 
ly  a  grenade  preset  in  the  ground  but  certainly  not 
I  bomb  of  any  type  known  to  the  United  Nations 
forces.  Lying  on  the  ground  or  partially  buried 
vere  a  few  pieces  of  metal  covered  with  an  oily 
substance  which  the  Communists  described  as  rem- 
lants  of  a  napalm  bomb.  The  flaws  in  their 
olanted  evidence  became  immediately  apparent  in 
hat  the  metal  pieces  were  flush  riveted  whereas 
he  United  Nations  Command  napalm  bombs  are 
lot. 

The  ridiculous  nature  of  the  spurious  evidence 
vas  pointed  out  by  the  United  Nations  Command 
-liaison  Officers  who,  nevertheless,  stated  their  de- 


sire that  the  investigation  be  resumed  in  daylight 
hours.  Declaring  the  investigation  closed,  the 
Communist  Liaison  Officer  announced  that  the 
"evidence"  would  be  collected  for  analysis.  Once 
more,  in  spite  of  the  patent  falsity  of  the  charges, 
the  United  Nations  Command  thoroughly  re- 
viewed the  operations  of  its  forces  on  that  night 
and  found  that  no  United  Nations  aircraft  were 
anywhere  near  the  Kaesong  area  at  the  time  of  the 
purported  attack  nor  did  any  of  its  artillery  which 
was  in  range  fire  one  round  that  night. 

The  Communists  elected  to  suspend  negotiations 
in  conjunction  with  the  manufacture  of  this  "inci- 
dent'' and  no  delegates'  meetings  have  convened 
since  22  August.  There  has  been  an  exchange  of 
notes  between  the  Communist  Commanders  and  me 
on  this  subject.  In  their  latest,  dated  28  August, 
they  had  the  presumption  to  demand  a  reinvesti- 
gation of  "attack"  five  days  after  their  own  repre- 
sentative had  forced  the  closing  of  the  initial  in- 
vestigation. The  United  Nations  Command  Liai- 
son Officers  on  the  night  of  the  investigation  had 
pointed  out  the  spuriousness  of  the  evidence.  I 
refused  to  permit  the  United  Nations  Command  to 
be  placed  in  the  position  of  having  its  own  Liaison 
Officei's  become  the  experts  whose  technical  knowl- 
edge would  be  utilized  by  the  Communists  to  con- 
struct a  more  plausible  case  in  support  of  their 
maliciously  false  claims. 

On  30  August,  the  Communists  delivered  an- 
other note  charging  the  United  Nations  Command 
with  a  number  of  technical  violations  of  the  neu- 
tral zone.  These  charges  are  under  investigation 
at  the  present  time  and  appropriate  action,  based 
ujion  the  results  of  the  investigation,  will  be  taken. 
It  is  a  grievous  thing  that  this  report,  which 
could  have  been  a  journal  of  progress  toward 
peace,  instead  must  be  in  great  part  devoted  to  the 
exposure  of  what  can  only  be  accepted  as  a  delib- 
erate falsification  of  the  record. 

Military  activity  was  again  greatest  on  the  east- 
ern front  from  Haso  to  Pohang.  United  Nations 
Forces  there  launched  numerous  local  attacks  to 
secure  commanding  heights  to  the  immediate 
front,  and  the  enemy  reacted  with  strong  and  per- 
sistent counterattacks  wherever  he  lost  ground. 
The  enemy  continued  to  support  his  forward  ele- 
ments strongly  with  mortars  and  artillery  and 
evinced  a  more  aggressive  tone  in  the  volume  and 
strength  of  his  probing  efforts  on  most  parts  of  the 
front. 

The  western  front  was  only  moderately  active 
though  the  enemy  countered  the  advance  of 
United  Nations  patrols  and,  as  usual,  was  partic- 
ularly firm  in  denying  any  entry  into  his  positions 
on  the  fifteen-mile  sector  from  Otan  to  Pangyo. 
Front  lines  at  the  close  of  the  period  ran  north- 
east from  Changdan  to  Chungdong,  eastward  to 
Wolsaii,  and  northeast  to  Pohang. 

On  the  eastern  front  contacts  were  virtually  in- 
cessant. The  heaviest  fighting  took  place  between 
United  Nations  and  North  Korean  Forces  in  the 
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Hoegok-Pia  sector  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Chang- 
jong.  Beginning  on  17  August,  United  Nations 
Forces  mounted  continuous  local  attacks  to  seize 
a  series  of  dominating  hills  in  the  area  extending 
from  the  south  of  Hoegok  through  Pia  and  to  the 
south  and  east  of  Changjong.  On  the  eastern 
flank  of  this  attack,  the  8th  Republic  of  Korea 
Division  distinguished  itself  by  the  tenacity  of  its 
attack  against  well  organized  hostile  positions. 
The  enemy  struck  back  bitterly,  strongly  support- 
ing both  his  holding  actions  and  his  counterattacks 
with  artillery  and  mortars.  The  contested  ground 
changed  hands  repeatedly.  By  23  August,  United 
Nations  Forces  in  the  Pia  area  had  driven  the 
North  Korean  defenders  several  thousand  yards  to 
the  North,  but  persistent  enemy  counterattacks 
forced  them  to  relinquish  about  half  of  their  gains. 
In  the  area  south  of  Hoegok,  the  enemy  fought 
with  determination  to  recover  lost  ground.  In 
general,  as  tlie  period  closed.  United  Nations 
Forces  were  in  possession  of  the  principal  objec- 
tives but  held  them  under  heavy  enemy  pressure. 

However,  the  density  of  hostile  formations 
across  the  front  and  their  deployment  in  depth  is 
approaching  that  of  the  massive  forces  which  pre- 
ceded former  offensives.  As  has  been  previously 
pointed  out  in  this  report,  evidence  continues  to 
accumulate  that  the  enemy's  program  of  rehabili- 
tating his  forces  and  of  expanding  his  strong  logis- 
tic base  in  preparation  for  further  offensives  is  far 
advanced.  Sightings  indicate  unusually  large 
stocks  of  supplies  uniformly  distributed  in  for- 
ward areas.  Vehicle  sightings,  in  spite  of  limited 
visibility,  indicate  an  accelerated  logistic  effort 
since  20  August  and  established  an  all  time  high 
on  26-27  August.  The  withdrawal  of  three  Chi- 
nese Communist  Armies  from  the  line  of  contact 
(probably  for  rebuilding  and  I'e-equipping)  and 
the  appearance  of  elements  of  at  least  one  new 
Chinese  Communist  Force  Army  on  the  western 
front  have  been  reported.  Recent  prisoner  of  war 
reports  indicate  that  a  North  Korean  Corps  has 
moved  from  tlie  western  to  the  eastern  sector  where 
North  Korean  Forces  already  hold  a  forty-mile 
front.  Increased  tank  sighting  and  other  evi- 
dences of  a  southward  movement  of  armor  suggest 
that  hostile  plans  for  future  operations  on  the 
western  front  include  an  increased  employment  of 
armor.  In  every  sector,  hostile  reactions  include 
volumes  of  artillery  lire,  indicative  of  both  sub- 
stantial and  increasing  strength  in  that  arm  and 
of  ample  ammunition  stocks  in  forward  areas. 
For  the  past  two  months,  prisoners  have  reported 
plans  for  an  immediate  "sixth  phase"  offensive, 
successively  advancing  the  date  through  July  and 
August  and  most  recently  to  1  Se])tember.  The 
enemy  is  capable  of  launching  an  offensive  at  any 
time. 

Constant  patrol  and  daily  reconnaissance  opera- 
tions by  United  Nations  Naval  Forces  continued  to 
deny  to  the  enemy  the  use  of  Korean  waters  and  to 
prevent  enemy  interference  with  the  movements 
of  United  Nations  shipping  to  and  from  Korea. 
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Carrier  based  and  Marine  shore  based  aircraft 
divided  their  attention  between  close  air  support 
of  ground  troops  and  interdiction  operation 
against  enemy  supply  lines  and  troop  concentra- 
tions in  rear  areas.  These  operations  were  effec- 
tive in  spite  of  generally  bad  flying  weather  wliich 
was  intensified  by  the  passage  of  a  typhoon  across 
Korea. 

United  Nations  surface  units  continued  to  inter- 
dict enemy  movements  on  roads  and  railroads  in 
the  Wonsan,  Songjin  and  Chonjin  areas  while 
a  stepped-up  program  of  interdiction  of  road  and 
junk  traffic  was  also  carried  out  on  the  west  coast 
of  Korea  in  the  Han  Estuary  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Haeju. 

Naval  gunfire  support  of  United  Nations 
Ground  Forces  was  furnished  almost  daily  on  the 
east  coast  of  Korea  in  the  Kosong  area.  Destroyer 
types  provided  the  bulk  of  this  support  although 
cruisers  and  battleships  were  employed  on  several 
occasions  with  particularly  effective  results. 

Minesweeping  operations  to  expand  the  areas 
cleared  of  enemy  mines  were  conducted  on  the 
western,  southern,  and  eastern  coasts  of  Korea. 
Check  minesweeping  of  approaches  to  ports  and 
of  operating  areas  was  continued.  Some  drifting 
mines  were  sighted  and  destroyed. 

Continued  emphasis  was  placed  by  the  Far  East 
Air  Forces  on  interdiction  of  the  enemy's  lines  of 
communication  and  supply  by  medium  and  light 
bombers  and  by  fighter  bombers.  The  medium 
bombers  attacked  marslialling  yards,  including  one 
as  far  north  as  Rashin,  almost  daily.  The  Rashin 
mission  was  most  successful.  The  superf  orts  drop- 
ped 3417  bombs  on  the  marshalling  j'ards  and  rail 
rolling  stock  in  a  four-minute  period.  The 
weatlier  was  clear,  and  excellent  results  were  ob- 
tained with  ninety-seven  percent  of  the  bombs 
hitting  the  target.  For  this  mission,  escort  was 
provided  by  the  United  States  Navy,  utilizing  F9F 
Panther  Jets.  The  B-29's  also  continued  to  ren- 
der suport  to  the  front  line  troops  by  conducting 
attacks  on  enemy  supply  and  troop  concentrations 
up  close  to  the  battle  line.  All  enemy  airfields  in 
Korea  which  pose  an  immediate  threat  to  United 
Nations  Forces  were  kept  out  of  commission. 

United  States  Air  Force  light  bombers  and 
marine  fighter  bombers  further  stepped  up  their 
constant  night  vigilance  of  well-traveled  high- 
ways to  disrupt  and  destroy  vehicles  resupplying 
and  reinforcing  the  Communist  Forces.  The  bad 
weather  during  a  portion  of  the  period  hampered 
these  operations;  but  as  the  weather  cleared,  these 
aircraft  made  up  for  lost  time  and  destroyed  or 
damaged  seven  hundred  enemy  veliicles  during 
one  night. 

Fiftli  Air  Force  fighter  bombers,  including 
short-based  Marines  and  Soutli  African  Air  Force 
F-Sl's,  also  concentrated  on  disrupting  the  flow 
of  enemy  pei-sonnel  and  materiel  by  increasing  the 
luunber  of  sorties  effecting  multiple  cuts  of  raU 
lines.  Such  tactics  have  seriously  hindered  rail 
traffic.    In  addition,  aircraft  loaded  with  bombs, 
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iipalm,  rockets  and  .50  caliber  ammo  attacked 
applies,  enemy  command  posts,  vehicles,  trains, 
ad  bridges  as  well  as  rendered  excellent  close 
spport  to  United  Nations  ground  units  when- 
f er  and  wherever  they  were  called  for  assistance. 

United  States  Air  Force  F-86's  and  Royal 
justralian  Air  Force  Meteors  patrolled  "MIG 
sley"  about  twice  a  day  when  the  weather  per- 
litted.  However,  the  MIG-15"s  seemed  reluctant 
t  get  far  from  their  sanctuary  across  the  Yalu 
liver  until  late  in  the  period;  and  then,  four 
IIG-15's  were  destroyed  and  eight  damaged  with 
Hght  damage  to  one  F-86  and  loss  of  one  Meteor. 

315  Air  Division  (combat  cargo)  operations 
lere  cut  back  for  several  days  due  to  Typhoon 
MARGE."  Many  of  the  transports  as  well  as 
<her  aircraft  in  the  Far  East  had  to  be  evacuated 
t  airfields  clear  of  "MARGE's"  path.  During 
tis  period  of  lessened  operations  backlogs  were 
hilt  up  at  most  of  the  airlift  bases  which  have 
I'cessitated  a  near  doubling  of  sorties  daily  to 
(minish  them.  Air  drops  of  vital  supplies  have 
len  made  to  United  Nations  ground  units  isolat- 
([  by  the  lack  of  adequate  surface  supply  routes. 

Cargo  and  medium  bombardment  aircraft 
<opped  approximately  thirty-nine  million 
t.enty-seven  thousaiid  leaflets  over  enemy  rear 
iid  front  areas  during  the  period.  Of  these,  over 
;  million  were  special  leaflets  emphasizing  that  it 
liis  not  the  desire  of  the  United  Nations  to  harm 
inocent  civilians  and  warning  them  to  evacuate 
lose  areas  in  which  military  targets  are  located. 

In  conducting  the  civil  assistance  program,  some 
<■  the  most  noteworthy  achievements  of  the  United 
]ations  Command  have  been  in  the  field  of  public 
l^alth.  In  the  program  for  prevention  of  epi- 
<>mics  and  disease,  an  average  of  seventy  percent 
<■  the  population  of  South  Korea  have  been  in- 
culated  against  smallpox,  typhoid,  and  typhus, 
'here  have  been  no  epidemics  reported  to  date 
ad  none  are  anticipated.  The  immunization  pro- 
<-am  has  involved  the  use  of  over  $1,700,000  worth 
i"  vaccines  alone,  not  including  an  additional 
1,700,000  worth  of  other  medicines  actually  de- 
Ivered  in  Korea. 

A  program  for  the  control  of  cholera  by  im- 
nniization  of  the  civilian  population  of  port 
(ties  is  practically  completed. 

In  the  past,  prior  to  modern  concepts  in  the  field 
<f  preventative  medicine,  there  would  i:)ossibly 
hve  been  severe  epidemics  in  a  country  ravaged 
V  war  as  Korea  has  been.  In  South  Korea  nearly 
Iventy  percent  of  the  total  estimated  present  popu- 
Ition  are  displaced  from  their  homes  and,  as  a 
onsequence,  for  many,  living  conditions  are  such 
hat  proper  sanitation  is  difficult  to  maintain. 

Using;  medical  supplies  and  equipment  fur- 
lished  by  the  United  Nations  Command,  seventy- 
ine  hospitals  and  312  dispensaries  have  been 
ttablished  for  the  treatment  of  the  civilian  popu- 
Ition  and  are  now  in  operation.  A  total  of  3,338,- 
S8  out-patients  have  been  treated  and  an  average 
iad  of  700,600  in-patients  are  being  treated. 
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To  date,  nearly  $19,000,000  worth  of  United  Na- 
tions contributions  for  civilian  relief  in  Korea 
have  been  offered  and,  of  this,  nearly  $17,000,000 
worth  have  been  delivered  to  the  Far  East  Com- 
mand. 

In  order  to  maintain  our  efforts  in  furthering 
the  program  of  civil  assistance,  it  is  vitally  neces- 
sary that  the  supporting  flow  of  contributions 
from  United  Nations  member  nations  and  volun- 
tary organizations  be  maintained. 

Documentation  and  investigation  of  reported 
war  crimes  incidents  are  continuing.  As  of  20 
July  1951,  approximately  8,000  United  States 
military  personnel  have  been  reported  killed  as 
war  crimes  victims.  Of  this  number,  approxi- 
mately 7,000  were  reported  killed  by  North  Ko- 
reans and  the  remainder  by  Chinese  Communists. 
Approximately  15,000  South  Koreans,  of  whom 
14,000  were  civilians,  have  been  reported  killed  in 
other  reported  incidents.  This  figure  does  not  in- 
clude the  deaths  reported  in  Seoul,  Taejon,  and 
other  places  occupied  by  enemy  forces.  Of  the 
South  Korean  deaths,  approximately  two  hundred 
have  been  reported  killed  by  Chinese  Communists 
and  the  remainder  by  North  Koreans.  As  of  31 
.July  1951,  a  total  of  four  hundred  active  cases 
were  on  file  with  the  United  Nations  Command 
and  126  suspects  were  in  custody.  Documentation 
and  investigation  of  some  cases  have  progressed 
to  the  point  where  these  cases  are  ready  for  trial 
in  the  event  such  is  directed. 

Communist  tactics  resulting  in  the  frustration 
and  later  in  the  suspension  of  armistice  discus- 
sions at  Kaesong  have  been  vigorously  exposed  in 
United  Nations  Command  broadcasts  and  leaflets 
disseminated  in  Korea.  Particular  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  apparent  attempt  by  the  Com- 
munist delegation  to  inject  political  questions  into 
the  negotiations  and  to  obtain  a  demarcation  line 
based  on  the  38th  parallel  without  regard  for  the 
battle  situation  or  for  military  considerations. 
Radio  broadcasts,  gi'ound  and  air  loudspeaker 
broadcasts,  and  leaflets,  including  new  sheets,  are 
regularly  bringing  factual  accounts  of  the  Kae- 
song discussions  to  Korea  civilians  and  to  Chinese 
and  North  Korean  soldiers  throughout  enemy  ter- 
ritory. These  media  are  exposing  Communist 
efforts  to  conceal  the  truth  about  the  negotiations 
and  the  reasons  for  their  suspension. 


TWENTY-NINTH    REPORT:     FOR    THE    PERIOD 
SEPTEMBER  1-15,  1951 ' 


I  herewith  submit  report  Number  29  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  Operations  in  Korea 
for  the  period  1-15  September,  inclusive.  United 
Nations  Command  Communiques  Numbers  1008- 

■  Transmitted  to  the  Security  Council  by  Ambassador 
Warren  R.  Austin,  U.S.  representative  in  the  Security 
Council,  on  Nov.  13. 
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1022,  inclusive  provide  detailed  accounts  of  these 
operations. 

No  action  of  the  Communists  during  this  period 
is  indicative  of  a  desire  to  reconvene  sessions  of 
the  armistice  talks.  All  Communist  efforts  have 
been  devoted  to  the  production  and  publication 
of  propaganda  charges  attempting  to  discredit  the 
United  Nations  Command.  The  current  Com- 
munist tactics,  which  include  making  numerous 
unsupported  charges,  suggest  their  design  is  to 
produce  general  confusion  as  to  the  issues  involved 
in  the  negotiations.  These  tactics  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  influence  those  people  who  enjoy  a  free 
press  and  free  speech. 

A  further  factor,  and  one  to  which  must  be 
attached  great  significance,  is  that  they  intended 
from  the  beginning  to  improve  their  military  posi- 
tion for  a  possible  renewal  of  their  aggression  with 
forces  rested,  reconditioned,  and  better  equipped. 

Whatever  may  be  the  present  Communist  strat- 
egy, their  official  notes  and  their  radio  are  filled 
with  baseless  charges.  I  have  replied  to  them  sev- 
eral times  during  the  period  denying  the  charges 
they  have  made  and  pointing  out  the  obvious  im- 
possibility of  the  charges  being  true.  Each  of  my 
notes,  and  the  United  Nations  Command  delega- 
tions notes  to  them  has  emphasized  the  United 
Nations  Command  readiness  to  resume  meetings 
when  the  Communist  terminate  the  suspension 
they  have  imposed.  They  demanded  as  a  condi- 
tion for  resuming  negotiations  that  the  United 
Nations  Command  admit  to  the  truth  of  their 
false  allegations. 

On  6  September,  having  seen  the  realization  of 
the  fears  we  have  harboured  from  the  beginning 
that  the  Communists  would  misuse  the  privileges 
inherent  in  control  of  the  conference  site,  I  pro- 
posed that  our  liaison  officers  meet  to  discuss  the 
selection  of  a  new  site  where  negotiations  could 
be  continued  without  actual  or  artificial  inter- 
ruptions. They  have  so  far  refused  to  accept  this 
suggestion. 

One  United  Nations  Command  violation  of  the 
neutral  zone  unfortunately  did  take  place.  About 
0130,  10  September,  a  United  Nations  Command 
B-26,  off  course  through  faulty  navigation, 
strafed  in  the  neutral  zone  but  did  no  damage. 
The  radar  plot  of  the  plane  (made  by  the  Fifth 
Air  Force  of  the  flight  of  all  planes  in  the  area) 
coupled  with  an  interrogation  of  the  pilot  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  plane  did  violate  the  neu- 
trality of  the  zone.  The  same  method  has  been 
employed  to  prove  that  other  Communist  charges 
of  bombing  and  strafing  by  United  Nations  Com- 
mand aircraft  in  the  zone  were  false.  United 
Nations  Command  regrets  for  this  one  incident 
were  immediately  published  to  the  world  and  for- 
warded to  the  Communists,  and  disciplinary 
action  has  been  initiated  against  the  pilot. 

The  Communists,  in  the  plethora  of  charges 
they  have  levelled,  make  much  of  allegations  re- 
garding overflight  of  Kaesong  by  United  Nations 
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planes.  The  United  Nations  Command  has  never 
guaranteed  that  its  aircraft  will  not  fly  over  the 
zone.  On  16  August  when  the  Communist  liaison 
officer  sought  to  initiate  an  extension  of  the  armis-i 
tice  agreement  to  include  a  prohibition  against 
entry  of  aircraft  into  the  air  space  over  the  neutraj 
zone,  the  United  Nations  Command  liaison  officei 
agreed  in  principle  subject  to  the  understandiii| 
that  there  is  no  way  we  can  absolutely  guarantw 
against  aircraft  flying  over  the  zone  under  condi' 
tions  of  bad  weather,  or  for  other  reasons  beyond 
our  control.  Tlie  Communist  liaison  officer  spe 
cifically  acknowledged  this  reservation.  How-i 
ever,  even  this  qualified  draft  agreement  was  no 
presented  for  notification  to  the  delegates  ii 
plenary  session  as  had  been  directed  by  them,  an( 
hence  is  not  in  actuality  effective.  The  Unite< 
Nations  Air  Forces  have,  of  course,  made  eve: 
effort  to  avoid  occurrences  of  this  sort. 

Enemy  action  on  the  western  and  west-centra 
fronts  was  marked  by  a  spurt  of  aggressivenes 
from  6  through  9  September.  Hostile  forces  oi 
up  to  regimental  strength  mounted  a  series  0 
relatively  vigorous  local  attacks  against  advana 
United  Nations  patrol  bases  in  the  vicinities  o 
Kangso,  Amhyon,  Pangyo,  and  Chungdo: 
However,  having  driven  in  the  patrol  bases,  th 
enemy  showed  no  disposition  to  press  his  attack 
further.  Absorbing  the  initial  shock  of  thi 
attacks,  United  Nations  forces  immediately  re 
covered  most  of  the  lost  ground,  and  reestablishe< 
the  bases  within  1000  to  3000  yards  of  thei 
original  positions.  Most  of  the  enemy  attacl 
were  supported  by  moderate  volumes  of  artillei 
and  mortar  fire,  and  approximately  twelve  tani 
supported  the  attack  at  Kangso.  At  the  sam 
time,  small  groups  of  tanks  were  sighted  on  va; 
ous  other  parts  of  the  western  front.  The  enem 
was  apparently  no  longer  content  merely  to  inte 
cept  United  Nations  patrols,  but  initiated  limifa 
reconnaissance  of  United  Nations  positions  alon 
the  main  line  of  resistance  in  the  same  sector  wher 
he  attacked  the  United  Nations  patrol  ba-ses. 

On  the  twenty  mile  front  from  Kumhwa  t< 
Tungdae,  the  enemy  appeared  particularly  in 
sistent  in  denying  any  United  Nations  penetra 
tion.  All  patrols  were  intercepted  close  to  the  lin 
of  departure.  Strona:  local  United  Nations  at 
tacks  to  the  south  of  Chuktao  and  Tungdae  wer 
held  to  very  limited  gains,  and  the  enemy  mad 
determined  efforts  to  recover  lost  ground.  I) 
these  actions  he  showed  no  inclination  to  conserV' 
mortar  ammunition,  and  was  liberal  in  the  use  o 
artillery,  which  appears  more  densely  concen 
trated  in  this  sector  than  on  any  other  part  of  th' 
front.  On  7  September,  in  the  area  south  o 
Chuktao,  the  enemy  for  the  first  time  employee 
Soviet  type  medium  calibre  rockets.  The  densit; 
of  supply  dumps  sighted  within  the  area  imme 
diately  north  of  the  line  of  contact  is  suggestive  o 
a  major  logistic  base. 
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United  Nations  local  offensives  continued  un- 
ibated  on  the  twenty-five  mile  front  extending 
from  Hoegok  northeast  to  Komisong.  Once  again 
:he  most  intense  fighting  centered  around  Hoegok, 
Pia,  and  Changjong.  Having  suffered  heavy 
losses  in  the  long  series  of  United  Nations  assaults 
n  these  areas,  hostile  defensive  elements  were 
forced  back  three  to  six  miles,  eliminating  the 
SVolsan  pocket,  and  other  smaller  pockets  in  the 
United  Nations  line.  The  towns  of  Pia,  Ame  and 
tVolsan  are  now  in  United  Nations  hands,  and  our 
forces  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Chang- 
ong.  On  4  September,  United  Nations  Forces 
penetrated  to  hostile  artillery  positions  northeast 
)f  Pia,  and  captured  three  artillery  pieces  and 
)ther  combat  equipment. 

Front  lines  at  the  close  of  the  period  ran  north- 
iast  from  Munsan  to  Kumhwa,  thence  eastward 
o  Wolsan,  and  northeast  to  Pohang. 

Tlae  enemy's  capacity  to  launch  a  major  offen- 
ive  at  any  time  suitable  to  his  purpose  has  long 
»een  acknowledged.  There  is  still  no  clear  indica- 
ion  as  to  the  exact  time  when  such  an  effort  might 
le  initiated;  liowever,  indications  periodically 
ppear  which  testify  to  an  advanced  state  of  readi- 
less  to  attempt  passage  to  the  offensive  when  he 
onsiders  the  time  propitious.  Such  evidence 
luring  the  period  of  this  repoi-t  included  the 
tepped  up  counter  reconnaissance  activity  against 
Jnited  Nations  patrol  bases  on  the  western  front, 
ntensified  aerial  and  ground  reconnaissance,  and 
he  appearance  of  small  armoured  elements  in  ac- 
ion  on  the  western  front.  On  a  few  occasions  the 
•nemy  has  screened  liis  activities  in  rear  areas  with 
moke.  As  a  result  of  continued  regroupment, 
Chinese  Communist  forces  are  now  deployed  in 
onsiderable  depth  on  nearly  all  parts  of  the  west- 
rn  and  central  fronts,  and  the  bulk  of  the  North 
Korean  forces  are  concentrated  on  the  eastern 
ront.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  major  rein- 
orcements  are  arriving  in  Korea,  of  which  two 
Chinese  Communist  armies  have  already  estab- 
ished  contact  with  United  Nations  units  on  the 
ront.  Veliicle  sightings  from  1  through  7  Sep- 
ember  reached  an  all-time  high,  and  the  hostile 
ogistic  bases  in  forward  areas  have  apparently 
cached  levels  sufficient  for  a  sustained  offensive 
ffort.  According  to  prisoners,  additional  strong 
eserves  of  artillery  have  moved  into  Korea,  and 
re  availal>le  for  employment  on  the  front.  Pris- 
■ners  remain  unanimous  in  indicating  that  a  new 
iffensive  is  planned,  but  their  information  is  still 
lot  conclusive  as  to  the  date.  Some  mention 
arious  dates  in  September  and  early  October,  and 

few  speak  of  general  preparations  for  a  winter 
'ffensive. 

United  Nations  Naval  Forces  continued  to  deny 
Korean  waters  to  the  enemy  while  assuring  unre- 
tricted  use  of  those  waters  to  United  Nations 
hipping. 

With  generally  improved  flying  conditions  pre- 
'ailing,  United  Nations  carrier-based  and  Marine 


land-based  aircraft  divided  their  efforts  between 
close  air  support  of  ground  troops,  particularly, 
the  operations  on  the  east  central  front,  and  inter- 
diction of  enemy  lines  of  communications  in  rear 
areas,  exacting  a  heavy  toll  of  enemy  personnel, 
equipment  and  supplies. 

Surface  units  continued  an  effective  daily  cam- 
paign of  interdiction  by  Naval  gunfire  against 
enemy  road  and  rail  crossings,  tunnels,  bridges 
and  troop  and  supply  concentrations.  Their  main 
efforts  were  concentrated  in  the  Wonsan,  Songjin 
and  Chongjin  areas  although  operations  on  a 
smaller  scale  were  also  conducted  in  the  areas  of 
the  Han  and  Taedong  Kiver  estuaries  on  the  west 
coast  of  Korea. 

United  Nations  surface  forces  were  again  active 
in  providing  effective  naval  gunfire  .support  on  the 
east  coast  of  Korea. 

Royal  Marines  from  HMS  Ceylon  and  seamen 
from  the  New  Zealand  frigate  Rotoiti  carried  out 
two  landings  behind  enemy  lines  on  the  west  coast 
of  Korea,  inflicting  casualties  on  the  enemy  and 
obtaining  valuable  information. 

Check  minesweeping  operations  continued  in 
Korean  waters,  mainly  in  the  vicinity  of  Wonsan. 
Tlie  usual  numbers  of  drifting  mines  were  sighted 
and  destroyed  during  this  period. 

Increased  activity  by  the  enemy  in  the  air  and 
on  the  ground  was  reflected  in  the  types  of  mis- 
sions assigned  to  aircraft  under  control  of  the  Far 
East  Air  Forces. 

Generally,  air  operations  have  been  directed 
toward  seeking  out  and  destroying  the  enemy's  air 
force  and  his  surface  transportation  means. 
United  States  Air  Force  F-86's  and  Meteors  flown 
by  Royal  Australian  Air  Force  pilots,  continued 
to  meet  the  increased  forces  of  the  enemy  with  as 
many  as  eighty  MIG-15's  challenging  United  Na- 
tions aircraft  at  one  time.  Tlie  MlG's  also  ven- 
tured in  force  as  far  from  the  Yalu  as  Pyongyang, 
engaging  F-80's  and  F-84's  attacking  ground  in- 
stallations. The  United  Nations  enjoyed  a  two- 
to-one  record  of  claims  over  losses,  a  ratio  not  as 
high  as  reported  in  the  past,  a  fact  which  may  well 
be  attributed  to  the  superior  numbers  of  enemy 
engaged. 

Medium  bombers  continued  their  campaign 
against  the  airfields  and  railroad  mai-shalling 
yards  of  the  enemy,  and  for  the  first  time  in  sev- 
eral months,  scheduled  numerous  attacks  on  high- 
way and  rail  bridges  to  hinder  the  enemy's  supply 
build-up.  Three  key  bridges  on  the  main  west 
coast  rail  lines  were  successfully  attacked. 

As  the  tempo  of  fighting  between  ground  units 
increased,  close  air  support  by  both  conventional 
and  jet  fighters  was  stepped  up  with  excellent  re- 
sults reported  by  tlie  assisted  ground  forces. 
Hundreds  of  fighter  bomber  sorties  were  flown 
daily  against  the  main  supply  routes  in  rear  of 
the  battle  area.  Rail  cuts  made  by  500  pound 
bomb  craters  at  critical  points  in  the  road  beds  are 
effectively  hampering  the  enemy's  resupply.     The 
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decrease  in  rail  movements  and  the  increase  in 
MIG  attacks  against  the  low-flying  fighter  bomb- 
ers attest  to  the  success  of  this  phase  of  the 
interdiction  programme. 

An  average  of  over  100  sorties  per  night  have 
been  flown  by  the  intruder  aircraft.  With  recon- 
naissance and  flare-dropping  planes  assisting, 
United  States  Air  Force  B-26's  and  Marine  shore 
based  fighters  in  the  first  ten  days  destroyed  or 
damaged  over  6100  vehicles.  A  new  high  of  857 
vehicles  as  the  total  for  one  night  is  claimed. 

The  cargo  aircraft  continued  airlift  operations, 
placing  considerable  emphasis  upon  paradrops  of 
food,  ammunition  and  medical  supplies  to  ground 
units  in  front  line  areas. 

Well  over  100,000  troops  of  all  nationalities 
have  been  airlifted  between  Korea  and  Japan  in 
the  rest  and  rehabilitation  programme  for  the 
forces  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  dollar  value  of  supplies  and  equipment  ac- 
tually delivered  to  Korea  in  support  of  the  Korean 
economic  aid  programme,  from  1  July  1950  to  date, 
by  United  States  Government  agencies  under  the 
United  Nations  Command  is  $150  million.  This 
figure  does  not  include  the  dollar  value  cost  of  fol- 
lowing: Purchase  of  supplies  and  services  in 
Korea ;  services  rendered  by  United  States  service 
troops  in  rehabilitation  projects  such  as  roads, 
bridges,  railroads,  ports,  signal  communications, 
water  works,  ice  plants,  electric  power  systems, 
and  power  furnished  from  floating  power  barges 
and  destroyer  escorts;  movements  of  refugees  by 
ships,  airplane,  i-ail  and  truck ;  salaries  of  all  per- 
sons solely  engaged  in  Korean  economic  aid  at  all 
levels.  The  cost  of  the  services  enumerated  above 
has  not  been  accurately  computed  but  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  to  be  over  $200  million.  Approxi- 
mately $150  million  additional  is  now  being  pro- 
grammed for  delivery  during  fiscal  year  1952. 

Raw  materials  are  provided  for  support  of  tlie 
Republic  of  Korean  Army  as  a  military  require- 
ment; however,  these  supplies  are  considered 
within  the  sphere  of  the  Korean  economic  aid  pro- 
gramme, since  the  manufacture  of  end  items  in 
Korea  afi'ects  the  Korean  economy  by  sustaining 
industry  and  providing  a  livelihood  for  a  portion 
of  the  civilian  population.  It  is  conservatively 
estimated  that  approximately  $10  million  worth 
of  raw  materials  have  been  delivered  to  Korea  for 
this  purpose. 


In  addition  to  the  phases  of  the  Korean  ecv 
nomic  aid  programme  set  forth  above,  the  conti 
butions  from  member  nations  and  voluntary  o 
ganizations  of  the  United  Nations  have  helped  : 
no  small  way  to  alleviate  the  immediate  conditio) 
of  sufl'ering,  disease,  and  starvation  that  we 
forced  upon  this  unfortunate  people  by  the  aggre 
sion  from  the  north.  The  flow  of  such  contrib' 
tions  must  be  sustained  in  order  to  support  oi 
efforts  to  further  the  humanitarian  ideals  of  tl 
United  Nations. 

In  accordance  with  Article  38  of  the  Genei 
Conventions  relative  to  the  treatment  of  prisone 
of  war,  intellectual,  educational  and  recreation  i 
pursuits  of  North  Korean  and  Chinese  Commi  i 
nist  force  prisoners  of  war  have  been  actively  ei  \ 
couraged.    Instructional  centres  have  been  erecb  | 
in  each  compound,  and  four  hours  per  week  ( 
classroom  instruction  are  provided  for  all  prisoi 
ers  upon  a  voluntary  basis.    Attendance  for  tl  | 
weekly  reporting  period  ending  7  September  wi 
68.9  percent.    All  prisoners  had  the  opportunit  I 
of  seeing  at  least  one  motion  picture  programn 
each  week.     Radio  broadcasts,   including  new 
music,  and  prisoner  of  war-produced  entertai; 
ment  programmes  were  available  to  a  majority  ( 
the  prisoners.    Athletics,  vocational  training,  hoi  j 
bies,  and  handicrafts  are  becoming  increasing!  I 
popular.    Daily  and  weekly  news  sheets  are  pr  I 
vided  for  the  use  of  all  literate  prisoners  and  reai  | 
ins  groups  are  encouraged  for  the  benefit  of  tl  j 
illiterate. 

United  Nations  Command  broadcasts  and  lea 
lets  have  kept  Korean  civilians,  as  well  as  enem 
soldiers,  informed  of  the  continued  postponemei 
of  armistice  discussions  by  the  Communists.  The; 
media  have  also  exposed  the  successive  unsubstai  \ 
tiated  Communist  allegations  of  United  Natiot 
violations  of  the  Kaesong  neutral  zone.  The  effe( 
of  Communist  tactics  in  further  prolonging  th 
period  of  Communist-inspired  disunity  of  Kore 
has  been  made  clear  to  the  Korean  people.  Leaflet 
disseminated  to  enemy  soldiers  continue  to  reil 
erate  the  existing  United  Nations  friendship  fo 
the  Korean  and  Chinese  people.  These  leaflet 
point  out  that  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Nort 
Koreans  and  Chinese  Communist  soldiers  are  bein 
callously  sacrificed  by  Communist  leaders  whos 
IJrimary  allegiance  is  not  to  their  own  nations  bu 
to  alien  imperialism,  and  whose  primary  objectiv 
is  the  enslavement  of  the  Korean  people. 
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(orean  Armistice  Negotiations 


ull  Military  Armistice  Still  Goal 
If  U.N.  Negotiators 

Tlie  following  statement  was  issued  to  correspondents 
y  Vice  Admiral  C.  Turner  Joy,  senior  United  Nations 
elegate,  on  November  11: 

The  U.N.  Command's  basic  concept  of  a  military  armis- 
ice  Is  of  long  standing  and  is  crystal  clear. 

Our  firm  objectives  of  last  July,  when  we  entered  into 
egotiations  at  Kaesong,  continue  to  be  our  unswerving 
bjectives  today. 

As  military  men,  we  are  attempting  to  negotiate  a  full- 
edged  military  armistice,  based  on  military  realities. 
Ve  want  an  armistice  agreement  that  will  stick,  and  we 
■ant  terms  that  will  discourage  if  not  prevent  a  resump- 
ion  of  hostilities.  Specifically,  the  goals  the  U.N  Com- 
land  delegation  is  striving  for  are: 

1.  The  estalilishment  of  a  demilitarized  zone  that  will 
eflect  the  military  situation  as  it  exists  on  the  day  the 
rmistice  a;;ri'oinents  are  signed. 

2.  Comiiletely  adequate  security  for  the  U.N.  Command 
ombat  forces  and  U.N.  Command  rear  areas  during  the 
uspension  of  hostilities.  This  requirement  calls  for  mil- 
tarily  sound  defensible  main  positions  to  discourage  at- 
ack  and  minimize  the  effects  of  any  surprise  attack.  In 
ddition  we  need  adequate  room  for  our  outposts  ahead 
f  our  main  positions  to  insure  early  warning  of  attack. 

3.  We  require  concrete  agreements  that  will  prevent  a 
uildup  of  military  forces  beyond  the  level  existing  at  the 
ime  the  armistice  is  placed  in  effect.  This  includes  a 
rovisiou  against  the  rehabilitation  and  refurnishment 
f  existing  forces  whose  combat  effectiveness  has  been 
igniUcantly  reduced  as  the  result  of  combat. 

4.  We  are  especially  concerned  with  quick  and  satis- 
actory  arrangements  relating  to  prisoners  of  war. 
'rompt  and  expeditious  recovery  of  the  thousands  of  U.N. 
"ommand  men  in  enemy  hands  is  a  primary  aim. 

We  intend  to  press  vigorously  for  a  full  military  armis- 
ice.     Anything  less  would  be  totally  unacceptable. 

We  entered  into  negotiations  last  July  at  Kaesong  with 
he  fervent  hope  that  a  realistic  military  armistice  and 
iease-tire  could  lie  achieved  quickly.  Our  hopes  dimmed 
[s  the  Communists  maintained  an  adamant  stand  on  the 
Isth  as  a  demarcation  line  and  basis  for  a  demilitarized 
lone.  When  the  Communists  summarily  suspended  the 
meetings  of  the  delegations  on  August  22,  serious  doubts 
yere  raised  that  they  did  not  share  our  desire  for  an 
,arly  armistice. 

Our  hopes  were  revived  when,  after  2  months  of  sus- 
iension,  the  talks  were  resumed  on  2.5  October.  We  im- 
uediately  proposed  a  realistic  solution  to  an  all  too  real- 
stic  problem.  We  suggested  tentative  establishment  of 
I  demilitarized  zone  related  directly  to  the  existing  line 
if  battle  contact  but  adjustable  to  any  subsequent  mili- 
ary action  prior  to  the  actual  signing  of  the  armistice 
igreement. 

But  as  the  resumed  sub-delegation  talks  continue,  it 
lecomes  increasingly  apparent  that  what  the  enemy  wants 
n  etlect  is  a  finalized  zone  determined  now. 


He  wants  all  of  the  advantage  of  a  de  facto  cease-fire 
so  that  he  can  prolong  the  armistice  negotiations  without 
cost  to  himself.  He  wants  immediate  relief  from  our 
inexorable  military  pressure — the  pressure  which  would 
be  an  "incentive"  to  arrive  quickly  at  agreement  on  other 
items. 

Our  proposal  of  yesterday  on  Item  Two  is  honest  and 
realistic  and  in  accordance  with  U.N.  Command's  ob- 
jectives. We  proposed  that  a  demarcation  line  and  de- 
militarized zone  be  located  on  the  actual  line  of  ground 
contact  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  We 
suggested  that  only  minor,  local,  and  mutually  desired 
adjustments  be  made  to  the  zone  or  line.  In  effect,  we 
said  to  the  Communists,  "The  military  situation  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  armistice  will  be  the  controlling  factor 
on  the  location  of  the  boundary."  We  must  retain  this 
flexibility  of  military  action,  without  which  any  immediate 
solution  to  other  agenda  items  is  problematical. 

We  shall  continue  to  use  every  weapon  in  our  com- 
mand, be  it  at  the  conference  table  or  on  the  battlefield, 
to  achieve  a  complete  military  armistice  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

But  we  will  not  compromise  our  principles.  We  will 
not  endanger  the  security  of  our  forces  in  the  field.  We 
will  not  jeopardize  early  recovery  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

U.N.  Delegates  Propose 
Provisional  Demarcation  Line 

On  November  17  the  U.N.  representatives  on  the  joint 
suicommittee  charged  mth  making  recommendations  on 
ft  demarcation  line  and  demilitarized  zone  submitted  a  new 
proposal  designed  to  hreak  the  deadlock  which  had  de- 
veloped in  the  discussions.  Following  is  the  text  of  tlie 
draft  agreement: 

The  representatives  of  the  U.N.  Command  and  of  the 
Korean  People's  Army  and  Chinese  People's  Volunteers: 

(1)  Reaffirm  their  understanding  that  hostilities  will 
continue  until  the  signing  of  the  armistice  agreement. 

(2)  Agree  that  the  present  line  of  contact  as  jointly 
determined  by  the  subdelegations  will  constitute  a  provi- 
sional military  demarcation  line,  and  that  two  lines,  two 
kilometers  from  this  provisional  military  demarcation  line, 
will  constitute  the  southern  and  northern  boundaries  of  a 
provisional  demilitarized  zone. 

(3)  Agree  that  the  above  provisional  military  demarca- 
tion line  and  the  above  provisional  demilitarized  zone 
based  upon  the  present  line  of  contact  shall  become  effec- 
tive in  any  armistice  agreement  signed  within  80  days 
after  this  agreement  is  accepted  by  the  two  delegations  in 
plenary  sessions. 

(4)  Agree  that,  if  an  armistice  agreement  is  not  signed 
by  the  end  of  the  30-day  period,  the  then  existing  line  of 
contact  will  be  determined  jointly  by  the  subdelegations 
and  will  constitute  a  new  provisional  military  demarcation 
line  which  will  be  the  median  line  of  a  new  provisional 
demilitarized  zone  to  be  elTective  under  such  conditions  as 
will  be  at  that  time  mutually  agreed  to  by  the  delegations 
of  both  sides. 
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Communists  Offer  Counterproposal 

On  Novemier  21  the  Communist  delegates  on  the  sub- 
committee made  the  following  counterproposal,  which 
resemUcd  the  U.N.'s  November  17  draft  in  many  respects: 

The  subdelegations  of  the  delegation  of  the  Korean 
Peoples  Army  and  the  Chinese  Peoples  Volunteers  and 
the  delegation  of  the  Unc  reach  the  following  agreement 
on  the  second  item  of  the  agenda,  fixing  a  military  de- 
marcation line  between  both  sides  so  as  to  establish  a 
demilitarized  zone  as  the  basic  condition  for  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  Korea. 

(1)  The  principle  is  accepted  that  the  actual  line  of 
contact  between  both  sides  be  made  the  military  demarca- 
tion line,  and  that  both  sides  withdraw  two  kilometers 
from  this  line  so  as  to  establish  the  demilitarized  zone. 

(2)  In  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  principle, 
the  subdelegations  check  immediately  the  present  line  of 
contact,  so  as  to  fix  the  actual  line  of  contact  agreed  upon 
by  both  sides  as  the  military  demarcation  line,  with  the 
two  lines  two  kilometers  away  on  both  sides  of  the  military 
demarcation  line  constituting  the  southern  and  northern 
boundaries  of  the  demilitarized  zone. 

(3)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  hostilities  will  continue 
until  the  signing  of  the  armistice  agreement,  if  agreements 
are  reached  on  all  the  items  of  the  agenda  within  30  days 
and  the  two  delegations  approve  in  the  plenary  session 
this  agreement  and  the  specific  location  of  the  above- 
mentioned  military  demarcation  line  and  demilitarized 
zone,  the  military  demarcation  line  and  demilitarized 
zone  already  fixed  shall  not  be  changed  regardless  of 
whatever  changes  that  may  occur  in  the  actual  line  of 
contact  between  both  sides. 

If  agreements  are  not  yet  reached  on  all  the  items  of  the 
agenda  by  the  time  the  30  days  transpire,  the  military 
demarcation  line  and  demilitarized  zone  already  fixed 
shall  be  revised  In  accordance  with  the  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  actual  line  of  contact  between  both 
sides  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice  agreement. 


U.N.  Delegation  Clarifies  Communist  Proposal 

On  the  morning  of  November  22  the  U.N.  delegates  pre- 
sented to  the  joint  subcommittee  a  slightly  revised  version 
of  the  Communist  counterproposal  of  November  21,  de- 
signed to  clarify  portions  of  the  text  which  were 
ambiguous: 

The  subdelegations  of  the  delegation  of  the  Korean 
Peoples  Army  and  the  Chinese  Peoples  Volunteers  and  of 
the  Unc  delegation  reached  the  following  agreement  on 
the  second  item  of  the  agenda,  "fixing  a  military  demarca- 
tion line  between  both  sides  so  as  to  establish  a  demili- 
tarized zone  as  the  basic  condition  for  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  Korea." 

1.  The  principle  is  accepted  that  the  actual  line  of 
contact  between  both  sides  (as  determined  under  either 
paragraph  two  or  three,  as  appropriate)  will  be  made 
the  military  demarcation  line  and  that  at  the  time  specified 
in  the  signed  armistice  agreement  both  sides  will  with- 
draw two  kilometers  from  this  line  so  as  to  establish  the 
demilitarized  zone  for  the  duration  of  the  military 
armistice. 

2.  In  accordance  with  the  above-stated  principle, 
the  subcommittee  will  determine  immediately  the  present 
line  of  contact  so  as  to  fix  it  as  the  military  demarcation 
line  and  as  the  median  line  of  the  demilitarized  zone. 
If  the  military  armistice  agreement  is  signed  within  30 
days  after  the  two  delegations  approve  in  the  plenary 
session,  this  agreement  and  the  specific  location  of  the 
above  military  demarcation  line  and  demilitarized  zone, 
and  military  demarcation  line  demilitarized  zone  shall 
not  be  changed,  regardless  of  whatever  changes  may  occur 
in  the  actual  line  of  contact  between  both  sides. 

3.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  hostilities  will  continue  until 
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the  signing  of  the  armistice  agreement,  if  the  military 
armistice  is  not  signed  by  the  time  30  days  expire,  the  the: 
existing  line  of  contact  will  be  determined  jointly  by  the 
subcommittee  and  will  constitute  a  new  provisional  mili- 
tary demarcation  line  which  will  be  the  median  line  oi 
a  new  provisional  demilitarized  zone  to  be  effective  foi 
such  purposes  and  for  such  a  period  as  will  at  that  time 
be  mutually  agreed  by  the  delegations  of  both  sides. 

The  Communists  indicated  that  they  acpepted  the  first 
two  paragraphs  of  the  revised  text.  At  the  afternoor, 
session  on  November  22,  they  offered  their  own  revisiori 
of  paragraph  3,  handwritten  in  English: 

(3)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  hostilities  will  continu( 
until  the  signing  of  the  armistice  agreement,  if  the  mill 
tary  armistice  agreement  is  not  signed  within  30  days 
after  the  two  delegations  approve  in  the  plenary  sessioi 
this  agreement  and  the  specific  location  of  the  military 
demarcation  line  and  the  demilitarized  zone  as  determinec 
in  the  second  article,  the  subdelegations  shall  revise,  aftei 
agreements  are  reached  on  all  the  items  of  the  agenda 
the  above  military  demarcation  line  and  the  demilitarize( 
zone  in  accordance  with  the  changes  which  have  occurrec 
in  the  actual  line  of  contact  between  both  sides  prior  t( 
the  signing  of  the  military  armistice  agreement,  so  tha 
the  revised  military  demarcation  line  will  coincide  exactl; 
with  the  line  of  contact  between  both  sides  prior  to  thi 
signing  of  the  military  armistice  agreement  and  constituti 
the  military  demarcation  line  for  the  duration  of  th' 
military  armistice. 


U.N.  and  Communists  Agree 
On  Provisional  Arrangement 

On  November  23  the  U.N.  and  Communist  delegates  t 
the  joint  subcommittee  agreed  on  the  text  of  the  solutio. 
to  item  2  of  the  agenda.  The  wording  of  paragraph 
1  and  2  follows  closely  the  U.N.  draft  of  November  22 
paragraph  3  is  substantially  the  text  proposed  Novembe 
23  by  the  Communists,  as  slightly  revised  by  the  U.N.  deU 
gation.    FoUotving  is  the  agreed  text: 

1.  The  principle  is  accepted  that  the  actual  line  of  cod 
tact  between  both  sides  (as  determined  under  eithe 
paragraph  two  or  three,  as  appropriate)  will  be  made  tb 
military  demarcation  line  and  that  at  the  time  specifiei  I 
in  the  signed  armistice  agreement  both  sides  will  with 
draw  two  kilometers  from  this  line  so  as  to  establish  thi 
demilitarized  zone  for  the  duration  of  the  militar; 
armistice. 

2.  In  accordance  with  the  above-stated  principle,  thi 
subdelegations   will  determine   immediately   the  presen 
line  of  contact  so  as  to  fix  it  as  the  military  demarcatioi 
line  and  as  the  median  line  of  the  demilitarized  zone.    I 
the  military  armistice  agreement  is  signed  within  30  dayi    I 
after  the  two  delegations  approve  in  the  plenary  sessioi    | 
this  agreement  and  the  specific  location  of  the  above  mill    i 
tary  demarcation  line  and  demilitarized  zone,  the  militar;    : 
demarcation    line   and   demilitarized   zone   shall   not  be 
changed,  regardless  of  whatever  changes  may  occur  in  thi 
actual  line  of  contact  between  both  sides. 

3.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  hostilities  will  continue  unti 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  agreement,  if  the  militarj 
armistice  agreement  is  not  signed  within  30  days  aftei 
the  two  delegations  approve  in  the  plenary  session  this  Mm 
and  the  demilitarized  zone  as  determined  in  paragrapl 
two  above,  the  subdelegations  shall  revise,  Immediatelj 
prior  to  the  signing  of  the  military  armistice  agreement 
the  above-mentioned  demarcation  line  and  the  demilitar 
ized  zone  in  accordance  with  the  changes  which  have  oc 
curred  in  the  actual  line  of  contact  between  both  sides  s( 
that  the  revised  military  demarcation  line  will  coincidi 
exactly  with  the  line  of  contact  between  both  sides  Imme 
diately  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  military  armisticr 
agreement  and  will  constitute  the  military  demarcatiot 
line  for  the  duration  of  the  military  armistice. 
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taff  Officers  Agree  on  Location  of  Battle  Line 

While  the  subdelegations  were  discussing  the  terms  of 
he  agreement  on  the  demarcation  line  and  demilitarized 
one,  staff  officers  of  the  U.N.  and  the  Communist  forces 
iscussed  the  actual  location  of  the  line  which  would, 
ecome  the  line  of  demarcation.  They  concluded  their 
alks  on  November  26,  tvhcn  the  following  statement  was 
eleased  to  the  press  hy  the  U.N.  Command : 

Unc  and  Communist  staff  offlcers  this  afternoon 
eached  general  agreement  on  the  location  of  the  actual 
resent  line  of  contact  along  the  Korean  battlefront. 
[owever,  when  the  line  was  again  checked,  preparatory  to 
aving  draftsmen  transfer  it  to  maps  of  record,  points  of 
ifferences  developed  between  the  Unc  and  Communist 
'orking  versions. 

These  discrepancies  were  again  discussed  and  final 
greement  was  reached  at  6 :  30  p.  m.  by  the  staff  oflBcers. 
'he  mutually  agreed  line  was  then  drawn  on  two  sets  of 
laps  and  both  sides  initialed  them  indicating  acceptance. 

The  liaison  officers  of  both  sides  then  agreed  to  reeom- 
lend  that  the  subdelegations  meet  at  I'annninjom  at  10 
.  m.  tomorrow  to  accept  the  staff  officers  proposal,  and 
lat  the  plenary  session  of  the  delegations  meet  one  hour 
iter  at  11  a.  m. 


.N.  Proposes  Principles  for  Carrying  Out  Armistice 

On  November  27  the  joint  subcommittee  accepted  the 
'aff  officers'  decision  on  the  location  of  the  battle  line, 
ater  the  same  day  the  Military  Armistice  Conference 
egan  its  first  plenary  session  since  October  25  by  ratify- 
ig  the  joint  subcommittee's  recommendation  as  to  the 
itabli,shment  of  a  line  of  demarcation. 

The  full  conference  then  proceeded  to  a  discussion  of 
rocedures  to  be  follmved  after  the  signing  of  an  armistice 
greement.  The  U.N.  delegation  presented  the  following 
rinciples: 

1.  There  shall  be  a  cease-fire,  effective  within  24  hours 
f  the  signing  of  the  armistice  agreement,  and  adhered  to 
y  all  forces  of  any  type  under  the  control  of  either  side. 

2.  There  shall  be  established  a  supervisory  organization, 
dually  and  jointly  manned  by  both  sides,  for  carrying 
ut  the  terms  of  the  armistice  agreement. 

3.  There  shall  be  no  increa.se  of  military  forces,  sup- 
lies,  equipment,  and  facilities  by  either  side  after  the 
igning  of  the  armistice. 

4.  The  Military  Armistice  Commission,  in  carrying  out 
s  supervisory  functions,  shall  have  free  access  to  all 
arts  of  Korea,  for  itself  and  for  the  joint  observation 
;ams  responsible  to  the  Armistice  Commission. 

5.  There  shall  be  general  withdrawal  of  forces  of  each 
ide,  Air,  Ground,  and  Naval,  Regular  and  Irregular,  from 
le  territory  controlled  by  the  other  side. 

6.  There  shall  be  no  armed  forces  in  the  Demilitarized 
one  except  as  specifically  and  mutually  agreed  by  both 
ides. 

7.  The  Military  Commanders  shall  administer  their 
ortion  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone  in  accord  with  the 
?rms  of  the  military  armistice  agreement. 


ighting  To  Continue  Until  Full  Armistice 
•  Reached 

Following  reports  that  a  cease-fire  had  already  gone  into 
ffect  along  part  of  the  battle  line,  Brig.  Gen.  William  P. 

uckols.  official  spokesman  for  the  U.N.  Command,  issued 
he  folloicing  statement  on  November  2S: 

The  U.N.  Command  delegation's  position  throughout  the 
rmistice  talks  from  July  10  to  date  has  been  unmistak- 
bly  clear  and  is  without  any  reservation  whatsoever  on 
le  question  of  the  continuation  of  hostilities  until  a  full 
lilitary  armistice  is  reached.    The  ix)sition  last  July  was 
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that  the  fighting  would  continue  until  some  final  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  all  agenda  items.  That  is  the  U.N. 
Command  delegation's  position  as  of  tonight.  The  Com- 
munists have  been  told  repeatedly  that  any  cease-fire  will 
result  from  and  follow  a  full  military  armistice  agree- 
ment and  this  cease-fire  will  not  precede  the  agreement. 
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New  Agreement  Extends  Territorial  Scope 
Of  South  Pacific  Commission 


As  a  result  of  action  initiated  by  the  U.  S. 
Government,  an  international  meeting  of  partic- 
ular importance  to  Pacific  Islands  territories  was 
held  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  on  November  7, 
1951,  at  which  tlie  plenipotentiaries  of  the  six 
member  governments  of  the  South  Pacific  Com- 
mission signed  an  additional  agreement  extending 
the  territorial  scope  of  the  South  Pacific  Commis- 
sion to  include  Guam  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands.  It  was  most  appropriate  that 
the  signing  of  the  three  official  texts  of  the  agree- 
ment (English,  French,  and  Dutch)  on  behalf  of 
each  member  government  was  done  by  its  senior 
commissioner  on  the  South  Pacific  Commission 
and  that  this  event  took  place  at  Noumea  during 
the  eighth  session  of  the  Commission.  The  agree- 
ment entered  into  force  upon  the  date  of  signature, 
and  the  original  texts  are  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  Government  of  Australia  along  with  the 
original  agreement  establishing  the  South  Pacific 
Commission.' 

Kaoul  Angammarre,  Governor  of  New  Caledonia 
and  dependencies,  presided  at  an  impressive  and 
unique  ceremony  attended  by  the  members  of  the 
Coinmission  Headquarters  community,  the  dele- 
gations to  the  eighth  session  of  the  Commission, 
and  numerous  local  dignitaries.  The  signing 
table,  in  the  place  of  the  usual  baize  cloth,  was 
covered  with  a  Samoan  ceremonial  fine  mat,  a  re- 
cent gift  to  the  Commission  from  the  people  of 
American  Samoa. 

This  historical  fine  mat  {Je  Toga)  was  orig- 
inally presented  to  American  Samoa  by  the  High 
Commissioner,  Fautuas,  and  members  of  the  Fono 
of  Fiapule  of  AVestern  Samoa  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  raising  of  the  American  flag  over  the  island 
of  Tutuila  as  "a  symbol  of  friendship  and 
brotherly  love"  between  the  two  territories. 

'  See  Bulletin  of  Mar.  16, 1947,  p.  459. 
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STATEMENT  BY  FELIX  M.  KEESING  ' 

When  the  South  Seas  conference  convened  at 
Canberra  in  1947  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up 
the  agreement  establishing  the  South  Pacific  Com- 
mission, one  of  its  first  considerations  was  to  reach 
agreement  as  to  what  territories  should  be  in- 
cluded within  its  geographic  scope.  As  we  are 
all  aware,  it  was  decided  at  that  time  that  those 
territories  lying  south  of  the  Equator  and  extend- 
ing eastward  from  Netherlands  New  Guinea  to 
the  French  Establishments  of  Oceania  should  be 
included.  Thus  14  territories  spread  across  an 
ocean  expanse  of  10  million  square  miles  were  in- 
dicated as  being  within  the  Commission  terms  of 
reference. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  South  Seas  as  a 
geographic  concept  has  more  often  than  not  been 
employed  in  the  history  and  literature  of  the  re- 
gion to  describe  a  far  wider  ocean  area  than  that 
delimited  by  the  agreement  establishing  the  South 
Pacific  Commission.  Many  islands  lying  north 
of  the  Equator  were  included  in  this  concept,  and 
mariners  of  the  past  whether  they  sailed  to  the  is- 
lands of  Polynesia,  Melanesia,  or  Micronesia  were 
all  voyagers  in  the  South  Seas. 

This  historical  concept  has  prevailed  in  more 
recent  times  and  has  acquired  additional  validity 
by  the  fact  that,  as  the  size  of  the  world  has  con- 
tracted in  relation  to  time  required  for  connnuni- 
cation  and  travel,  economic,  social,  and  educa- 
tional problems  have  tended  more  and  more  to  be 
regarded  as  parts  of  a  common  problem  ratlier 
than  purely  local  matters.  It  was  recognized  at 
the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  Commi^.sion  that 
the  definition  of  the  Equator  as  the  northern  limit 
of  the  Commission's  geogi-aphic  dimensions  (ex- 
cept for  the  northern  islands  of  the  Gilberts)  was 
purely  arbitrary.  However,  the  line  had  to  be 
drawn  somewhere.  Inasmuch  as  agreement  at 
'  Made  upon  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  agreement. 
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hat  time  had  not  yet  been  reached  between  the  Se- 
[ui'ity  Council  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Jnited  States,  whereby  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
binistration  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  was  assigned  to  the  latter,  active  consi- 
lleration  could  not  then  be  given  to  including  that 
irust  territory.  Neither  was  it  very  feasible  to 
Include  the  U.  S.  Territory  of  Guam  which  geo- 
|;raphically  is  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Mariana 
^roup  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Micronesia  and 
Lvould  under  the  circumstances  have  been  an  ex- 
':eedingly  isolated  outpost  for  the  Commission's 
tvork. 

The  United  States,  however,  has  for  some  time 
jioped  that  these  territories  would,  in  due  course, 
36  included  within  the  Commission's  scope  because 
luany  of  the  economic  and  social  problems  of  the 
Lwo  territories  are  common  to  those  of  the  neigh- 
poring  areas  to  the  south.  Moreover,  the  inclu- 
sion of  this  additional  zone  of  islands,  despite  the 
smallness  of  the  land  area  involved  and  the  rel- 
atively slight  addition  to  the  collective  population 
figure  of  the  area  as  a  whole,  adds  significantly  to 
the  basis  of  knowledge  and  experience  upon  which 
the  United  States  can  base  its  participation  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission.  By  this  same  action 
the  general  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  governments  through  the  Com- 
mission will  be  extended  to  all  the  peoples  of 
Micronesia. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  additional  agreement 
should  be  signed  at  the  Commission's  Headquar- 
ters at  Noumea  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
number  of  those  representatives  of  member  gov- 
ernments who  have  been  associated  with  the  work 
of  the  Commission  since  its  inception.  I  venture 
to  hope  that  the  modest  though  highly  significant 
work  which  has  been  undertaken  jointly  by  them 
will  continue  to  progress  and  that  the  territories 
of  the  region  will  look  increasingly  to  this  center 
of  international  cooperation  for  advice  and  guid- 
ance in  aiding  the  peoples  in  whose  interest  this 
organization  has  been  created. 

At  this  time  it  is  my  privilege  to  express  to 
other  member  governments  the  gratification  of 
my  Government  of  their  favorable  reaction  to  the 
U.  S.  proposals  which  have  culminated  in  the  ac- 
tion which  is  being  completed  here.  The  original 
proposal  to  broaden  the  territorial  scope  of  the 
Commission  may  rightly  be  regarded  as  a  strong 
vote  of   confidence   by   the   Government  of  the 


United  States  in  this  organization.  Tlie  accept- 
ance of  other  member  governments  of  this  pro- 
posal can  only  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  they 
share  our  satisfaction  with  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  to  date  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Commission  and  the  significant  work  upon  which 
it  has  embarked. 

TEXT  OF  THE  AGREEMENT 

The  Governments  of  Australia,  the  Frenc-h  Republic, 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the 
United  States  of  America, 

Desiring  to  extend  the  territorial  scope  of  the  South 
Pacific  Commission,  and 

Considering  that  Article  II  of  the  Agreement  Establish- 
ing the  South  Pacific  Commissioned  opened  for  signature 
at  Canberra  on  February  6,  1947  provides  that  the  terri- 
torial scope  of  the  Commission  may  be  altered  by  agree- 
ment of  all  the  participating  Governments. 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

The  territorial  scope  of  the  South  Pacific  Commission 
shall  be  extended  to  comprise,  in  addition  to  the  territories 
described  in  Article  II  of  the  Agreement  Establishing  the 
South  Pacific  Commission  of  February  6,  1947,  Guam  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  as  defined  by 
Article  I  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  approved  by  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  on  April  2,  1947. 

Article  II 

The  present  agreement  shall  come  into  force  upon  the 
date  of  signature. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being  duly  au- 
thorized by  their  respective  Governments,  have  signed  the 
present  agreement. 

Done  at  Noumea  this  7th  day  of  November  19.")1,  in  the 
English,  French,  and  Netherlands  languages,  each  equally 
authentic,  the  original  of  which  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Government  of  Australia.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Australia  shall  transmit  certified  copies  thereof 
to  all  other  signatory  Governments. 

[J.  R.  Haloqan] 

[R.  L.  Lassalle-S£r£] 


For  the  Government  of  Australia 
For  the  Government  of  the  French 

Republic 
For  the  Government  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands 

For  the  Government  of  New  Zea- 
land 

For  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland 

For  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America 


[J.  B.  D.  Pennink] 
[C.  G.  R.  McKay] 
[A.  F.  R.  Stoddaed] 

[Felix  M.  Keesing] 


December  24,   7  951 
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U.S.  Delegations  to  International  Conferences 


Asian  Manpower  Technical  Conference  (ILO) 

Tlie  Department  of  State  has  announced  that 
Olen  Warnock,  Head,  Division  of  Technical  As- 
sistance, Office  of  International  Labor  Affairs, 
Department  of  Labor,  will  serve  as  United  States 
delegate  to  the  Asian  Manpower  Technical  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Labor  Organization 
(Ilo),  which  will  convene  December  12  at  Bang- 
kok, Thailand. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  Conference  is  to 
determine  methods  for  fuller  utilization  of  man- 
power in  the  development  of  Asian  countries,  and 
to  formulate  a  concrete  plan  of  action  by  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  in  the  manpower 
field  in  Asia. 

Participants  in  the  Conference  will  exchange 
views  on  the  present  state  of  manpower  problems 
in  Asian  countries  (including  the  manpower  posi- 
tion in  relation  both  to  the  present  economic  situ- 
ation and  to  long-term  economic  development), 
and  will  discuss  methods  of  cooperation  between 
the  Ilo  and  Asian  countries  with  a  view  to  in- 
suring the  best  use  of  the  field  office  at  Bangalore, 
India,  and  other  resources.  Consideration  will 
also  be  given  to  such  matters  as  the  types  of  tech- 
nical assistance  which  the  Ilo  can  provide  in  dif- 
ferent fields  relating  to  manpower  problems,  a 
review  of  technical-assistance  projects  in  actual 
operation  or  under  consideration,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  establishing  additional  Ilo  field  missions 
in  Asia. 


Congress  on  Mental  Health 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  that 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  fourth  Inter- 
national Congi-ess  on  Mental  Health  which  will 
convene  on  December  11  at  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico, 
is  as  follows : 

Chairmiin 

Robert  II.  Felix,  Director,  National  In.stitute  of  Mental 
He.ilth,  Public  Healtb  Service,  Federal  Security  Agency 

Dclrgatrs 

Loo  H.  Bnrtemeier,  Presirlent,  American  Psychiatric  As- 
socintion,  Washington,  D.C. 


Muriel  W.  Brown,  Consultant  in  Family  Life  Education, 
Home  Economics  Education  Service,  Office  of  Eklucation, 
Federal  Security  Agency 

John  M.  Caldwell,  Col.,  MC,  Chief  Consultant  in  Psy- 
chiatry and  Neurology  to  the  Surgeon  General,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army 

Rawley  E.  Chambers,  Col.,  MC,  Chief  of  Psychiatry  and 
Neurology  of  the  Medical  Field  Service  School,  Broolie 
Army  Medical  Center,   Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

Melvin  A.  Glasser,  Children's  Bureau,  Federal  Security 
Agency 

Margaret  Mead,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Winfred  OverhoLser,  Superintendent,  St.  Elizabeth's  Hos- 
pital, Federal  Security  Agency 

W.  Carson  Ryan,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

George  S.  Stevenson,  Medical  Director,  National  Associa. 
tion  for  Mental  Health,  New  Yorlc,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Sutherland,  Director,  Hogg  Foundation,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Harvey  J.  Tompkins,  Chief,  Psychiatry  and  Neurology 
Division,  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Vet- 
erans' Administration 

This  congress,  which  is  being  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Government  of  Mexico,  has  been 
organized  by  the  World  Federation  for  Mental 
Health  and  the  Mexican  Mental  Health  League. 
Much  of  the  work  of  the  congress  will  be  carried 
out  in  small  discussion  groups,  although  there  will 
be  a  series  of  public  sessions  featuring  lectures  by 
top-ranking  mental  health  personnel  from  many 
parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  exhibitions  of  a 
scientific  and  informative  nature.  Representa- 
tives of  some  33  countries  will  participate  in  the 
congress. 

The  discussions  at  the  forthcoaning  congress 
will  be  devoted  primarily  to  consideration  of  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  mental  illness. 
Specific  agenda  items  include  mental  healtli  and 
public  health;  mental  health  and  the  maladjusted 
cliild;  school  medical  services  and  mental  health; 
mental  health  problems  of  transplantation  and  mi- 
gration; legal  and  welfare  aspects  of  psychiatric 
care;  problems  of  neurotic  attitudes  in  industrial 
workers;  and  community  efforts  in  mental  hygiene. 

The  last  International  Congress  on  Mental 
Health  was  held  at  London,  England,  August  11- 
21,  1948. 
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lohn  S.  Service  Dismissed 

The  Department  of  State  aniKinnced  on  December  13 
hat  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
nission  has  advised  the  Department  that  this  Board  has 
round  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  of  John 
Stewart  Service,  Foreign  Service  Officer. 

The  decision  of  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  is  based  on 
:he  evidence  which  was  considered  by  the  Department's 
Board  and  found  to  be  insufficient  on  which  to  base  a 
Bnding  of  "reasonable  doubt"  as  to  Mr.  Service's  loyalty 
or  security.  Copies  of  the  opinions  of  both  Boards  are 
attached.' 

The  Department  of  State's  Loyalty  Security  Board,  on 
July  31,  1951,  had  reaffirmed  its  earlier  findings  that 
Service  was  neither  disloyal  nor  a  security  risk,  and  the 
case  had  been  referred  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  for 
post  audit  on  September  4,  1951.  The  Loyalty  Review 
Board  assumed  jurisdiction  of  Mr.  Service's  case  on  Octo- 
ber 9,  1951. 

The  chairman  of  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  in  today's 
letter  to  the  Secretary  (full  text  attached)  noted: 

"The  Loyalty  Review  Board  found  no  evidence  of  mem- 
bership in  the  Communist  Party  or  in  any  organization 
on  the  Attorney  General's  list  on  the  part  of  John  Stewart 
Service.  The  Loyalty  Review  Board  did  find  that  there 
is  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  of  the  employee, 
John  Stewart  Service,  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  based  on  the  intentional  and  unauthorized  dis- 
closure of  documents  and  information  of  a  confidential 
and  non-public  character  within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
paragraph d  of  paragraph  2  of  Part  V,  'Standards,'  of 
Executive  Order  No.  9835,  as  amended." 

The  opinion  of  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  stressed  the 
points  made  above  by  the  chairman — that  is,  it  stated 
that  the  Board  was  not  required  to  tind  and  did  not  find 
Mr.  Service  guilty  of  disloyalty,  but  it  did  find  that  his 
intentional  and  unauthorized  disclosure  of  confidential 
documents  raised  reasonable  doubt  as  to  his  loyalty.  The 
State  Department  Board,  while  censoring  Mr.  Service  for 
indiscretions,  believed  that  the  experience  Mr.  Service  had 
been  through  as  a  result  of  his  indiscretions  in  1945  had 
served  to  make  him  far  more  than  normally  security 
conscious.  It  found  also  that  no  reasonable  doubt  existed 
as  to  his  loyalty  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
On  this  point  the  State  Department  Board  was  reversed. 

The  chairman  of  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  has  re- 
quested the  Secretary  of  State  to  advise  the  Board  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  separation  of  Mr.  Service.  This 
request  stems  from  the  provisions  of  Executive  Orders 
9835  and  10241 — which  established  the  President's  loyalty 
program — and  the  regulations  promulgated  thereon. 
These  regulations  are  binding  on  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Department  has  advised  the  chairman  of  the 
Loyalty  Review  Board  that  Mr.  Service's  employment  has 
been  terminated. 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Burton  Y.  Berry  as  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near 
Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs,  effective  De- 
cember 10. 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


[December  13-19,  1951] 
General  Assembly 

The  General  Committee  recommendation  to 
postpone  "for  the  time  being"  consideration  of 
the  Arab  State  complaint  against  French  activi- 
ties in  Morocco  was  approved  b}'  the  General 
Assembly  December  13  following  a  lengthy,  often 
bitter  debate.  The  vote  was  28  (U.S.,  U.K., 
France)-23  (Soviet  bloc,  Arab  States)-?  (China). 
However,  Egypt  announced  following  the  vote 
that  the  six  Arab  States  sponsoring  the  item 
("Complaint  of  violation  by  France  in  Morocco  of 
the  Principles  of  the  Charter  and  the  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights'')  would  make  another  attempt 
to  have  it  included  on  the  agenda  of  the  sixth 
session. 

Speaking  in  support  of  the  postponement  recom- 
mendation. United  States  Delegate  Ernest  Gross 
held  that  discussion  of  the  proposed  item  at  this 
time  w'ould  not  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
Moroccan  people.    He  said : 

We  feel  France  shouldn't  be  hindered  in  the  oppor- 
tunity to  put  reforms  into  effect  under  conditions  favor- 
able to  their  successful  execution. 

Earlier,  the  Assembly  took  seven  more  ballots 
without  resolving  the  deadlock  between  Greece 
and  Byelorussia  for  the  remaining  Security  Coun- 
cil vacancy.  Action  on  Yugoslavia's  complaint 
of  "hostile  activities"  against  it  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Eastern  European  satellites 
was  completed  December  14  with  the  adoption 
47-5  (Soviet  bloc)-2  (Iran,  Afghanistan)  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  resolution  calling  on 
the  governments  concerned  to  conduct  their  rela- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  Charter. 

The  new  Soviet  item  chai'ging  the  United  States 
with  "aggressive  acts"  on  the  basis  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  was 
included  on  the  agenda  by  a  vote  55  to  0  with 
Cul)a  and  New  Zealand  abstaining.  The  United 
States  did  not  object  to  Assembly  consideration 
of  the  accusation,  "because  it  affords  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  expose  the  falsity  of  the  charges."  The 
item  was  allocated  to  the  Political  Committee, 
where  it  will  be  taken  up  later  in  the  week. 

Comwittee  I  {Political  and  Security) — The 
U.S.-U  K. -French  resolution  establishing  a  new 
12-member  "Disarmament  Commission"  to  pre- 
pare proposals  to  be  embodied  in  a  draft  treaty 
"for  the  regulation,  limitation  and  balanced  reduc- 


tion of  all  armed  forces  and  all  armaments,  and 
for  effective  international  control  of  atomic  energj 
to  ensure  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and 
the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposej 
only"  was  adopted  by  the  Committee  December  U 
by  a  vote  of  44-5  (Soviet  bloc) -10  (Afghanistan 
Argentina,  Egypt,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Paid- 
stan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Yemen). 

Five  "principles"  were  set  forth  for  the  Com- 
mission's guidance,  and  it  was  specifically  directec 
to  "consider  from  the  outset  plans  for  progressivt 
and  continuing  disclosure  and  verification  .  .  .  aj 
a  first  and  indispensable  step  .  .  .  ."  A  "con- 
ference of  all  states"  will  be  convened  as  soon  ai 
the  Commission  feels  any  part  of  its  work  is  readj 
for  submission  to  governments. 

All  Soviet  amendments  to  the  tripartite  text— 
which  had  been  revised  to  take  account  of  agree- 
ments reached  in  the  Big  Four  subcommittee- 
were  rejected,  as  was  a  Polish  move  to  refer  to  the 
rival  disarmament  programs  to  an  uninstructed 
commission. 

Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Vyshinsky  con- 
tinued to  denounce  the  Three  Power  plan  and  tc 
insist  on  his  own  scheme  for  an  immediate  ban  on 
atomic  weapons,  one-third  reduction  of  armaments 
and  armed  forces,  etc.,  but  indicated  that  he  would 
take  part  in  the  new  Commission,  which  is  to 
consist  of  11  members  of  the  Security  Council  plus 
Canada.  United  States  Eepre.sentative  Philip 
Jessup  said  his  Government  would  enter  into  the 
work  of  the  new  body  "with  a  sincere  effort  to 
reach  agreement  upon  those  vital  problems,  those 
difficult  problems  which  are  so  important  for  the 
future  peace  of  the  world." 

Earlier,  Dr.  Jessup  had  expressed  the  hope  that 
in  the  Commission  it  would  become  apparent  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  "there  is  nothing  in  the 
[Three  Power]  program  inimical  to  its  best 
interests."    He  added : 

We  propose  a  program  In  which  tlie  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  as  much  a  beneficiary  as  all  other  peoples. 
We  seek  no  advantage  save  that  of  sharing  in  the  general 
increase  in  security  and  the  liberation  of  vast  new  energies 
and  resources  for  world  economic  development. 

Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee — By  a  vote  of  45-6 
(Soviet  bloc.  Israel)-8  (Afghanistan,  Argentina, 
Burma,  India,  Indonesia,  Sweden,  Yemen,  Yugo- 
slavia), the  Committee  December  10  approved  an 
amended  U.S. -U.K. -French  resolution  ajipointing 
a  commission  composed  of  Brazil,  Iceland,  the 
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Ni'tlierlands,  Pakistan,  and  Poland  to  "carry  out 
niniediately  a  simultaneous  investigation  in  the 
i^'ederal  Republic  of  Germany,  in  Berlin  and  in  the 
|3oviet  Zone  of  Germany  to  ascertain  and  report 
(ivhether  conditions  in  these  areas  are  such  as  to 
make  possible  the  holding  of  genuinely  free  and 
secret  elections  throughout  these  areas." 

The  Commission  was  given  alternative  instruc- 
;ions,  depending  on  whether  or  not  it  succeeded  in 
iiaking  the  necessary  arrangements  with  all 
parties  concerned  to  enable  it  to  undertake  its 
ivoik.  The  approved  resolution  incorporates 
ihree  sets  of  accepted  amendments  designed  to 
strengthen  and  clarify  the  original  tripartite  text. 

The  Soviet-bloc  countries  persisted  in  their  op- 
position to  the  scheme,  and  Poland  announced  that 
jit  would  not  serve  on  the  Commission.  Nor  was 
Ithere  any  indication  that  East  German  authorities 
had  changed  their  mind  about  "dooming"  the 
'plan.  Representatives  of  the  Federal  Republic, 
on  the  other  hand,  received  the  vote  "with  com- 
plete satisfaction."  Earlier,  United  States  Rep- 
resentative John  Sherman  Cooper  advised  the 
Committee  against  assuming  that  the  resolution 
would  be  disregarded  by  the  Soviet-zone  au- 
thorities. However,  even  if  it  was,  the  proposed 
action  would  still  be  "necessary  and  valuable,"  in 
the  opinion  of  the  United  States. 

Cotrmiittee  II  {Economic  and  Financial) — The 
Committee  completed  action  December  18  on  the 
question  of  financing  economic  development.  The 
Chile-Cuba-Burma-Egypt- Yugoslavia  resolution 
requesting  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
submit  detailed  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
special  fund  for  grants  and  loans  to  underde- 
veloped countries  was  approved  28-20  (U.S..  U.K., 
France,  China)-9  (U.S.S.R.)  notwithstanding 
clear  indications  that  no  country  which  might 
ordinarily  be  expected  to  make  significant  con- 
tributions to  such  a  fund  was  m  a  position  to 
do  so  at  this  time. 

The  United  States,  for  example,  made  it  per- 
fectly clear  before  the  vote  that  it  was  not  pre- 
pared "under  existing  world  political  conditions" 
to  commit  itself  to  contribute  to  a  fund  of  this 
sort.  Also  approved,  41-0-13,  was  a  United 
States-supported  Greek-Brazilian  text  asking  the 
Council  to  continue  its  studies,  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  financing  of  non-self-liquidating 
projects  "through  existing  institutions.''  The 
Cuba-Burma  proposal  for  the  submission  of  plans 
for  an  "international  development  authority"  was 
voted  down  22  (U.S.)-19-13. 

Committee  III  [Social,  Humanitaricm,  and  Cul- 
tural)— Discussion  of  the  Human  Rights  Cove- 
nant has  continued  to  center  on  the  question 
whether  to  include  economic  and  social  rights  in 
the  same  covenant  with  political  and  civil  rights. 
As  of  December  18,  21  countries  had  spoken  in 
favor  of  this  course,  while  16  had  advocated  two 
covenants. 


Committee  IV  (Trusteeship) — During  the  past 
week,  the  Committee  has  been  discussing  the  Ewe 
and  Togoland  unification  problem — a  problem 
which  has  its  origin  in  demands  on  the  pail  of 
indigenous  groups  for  the  unification  under  one 
administration  of  the  Ewe  peoples — an  African 
tribe  of  about  one  million  now  divided  between 
the  trust  territories  of  French  and  British  Togo- 
land  and  an  adjacent  section  of  the  Gold  Coast 
Colony — and  in  concurrent  demands  for  the  uni- 
fication of  the  two  trust  territories  as  a  whole. 

Spokesmen  for  three  indigenous  groups — the 
All-Ewe  Conference,  the  Joint  Togoland  Congress, 
and  the  Comite  de^TJnite  Togolaise — were  given  an 
opportunity  to  elaborate  on  their  respective  de- 
mands. Generally  speaking,  they  were  critical  of 
French-British  arrangements  for  the  establish- 
ments of  a  Joint  (native)  Council  for  Togoland 
Affairs  to  advise  the  administering  authority  "on 
the  coordination  of  development  plans  in  frontier 
areas,  the  amelioration  of  conditions  caused  by  the 
existence  of  the  frontier.  .  .  ." 

Before  the  Committee  is  a  Franco-British  reso- 
lution urging  the  two  administering  authorities 
and  all  people  concerned  to  do  their  best  to  pro- 
mote the  rapid  and  constructive  settlement  of  the 
problem  "thiough  the  instrumentality"  of  the 
Joint  Council. 

Committee  V  {Administrative  and  Budget- 
ary)— On  December  18,  the  Committee  adopted 
36-5  (Soviet  bloc) -1  (Chile)  the  United  Nations 
Regular  Budget  for  1952  at  the  gross  figure  of 
$■18,096,780.  This  compares  with  $47,798,600  origi- 
nally appropriated  for  1951.  However,  supple- 
mentary estimates  were  approved  December  17  in- 
creasing the  1951  total  to  $48,925,500.  Approval 
of  the  1952  budget  followed  adoption  of  a  U.S.- 
Canadian proposal  to  include,  subject  to  certain 
restrictions,  the  lump  sum  of  $5,500,000  to  cover 
items  (investigations,  inquiries,  construction)  not 
yet  reviewed  and  approved  in  detail.  It  was 
agreed  that  "on  a  provisional  basis"  the  balance  on 
the  surplus  account  ($239,000)  available  for  appli- 
cation against  assessments  for  1952  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Working  Capital  Fund,  and  not  used 
as  hitherto  to  reduce  annual  assessments. 

Committee  VI  {Legal) — The  question  of  reser- 
vations to  multilateral  conventions  has  occupied 
the  Committee  for  the  past  2  weeks.  Debate  has 
centered  on  the  question  whether  or  not  the  objec- 
tion of  a  single  state  to  a  reservation  to  a  treaty 
by  another  state  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
reserving  state  from  becoming  a  party  to  that 
treaty.  The  United  States  view,  as  stated  by 
John  Maktos,  U.  S.  representative  on  the  Com- 
mittee, is  that  "we  do  not  advance  the  progressive 
development  of  international  law  through  multi- 
lateral treaties  by  insistence  on  unanimous  consent 
to  reservations."  Several  proposals  have  been  in- 
troduced, including  a  United  States  text  based 
on  the  International  Court  of  Justice  opinion  re- 
garding reservations  to  the  genocide  convention. 
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Press  Conference  Statement  hy  Secretary  Acheson 


[Released  to  the  press  Deeemher  /9] 


It  has  been  6  oi-  8  weeks  since  we  last  met. 
Since  then  I  have  been  covering  a  good  deal  of 
territory  both  in  the  literal  and  the  figurative 
sense.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  useful 
for  you  to  have  me  talk  in  an  informal  way  about 
the  principal  matters  which  I  attempted  to  cover 
during  my  absence  and  some  impressions  which  I 
received.  In  the  course  of  this  there  will  of  course 
be  nothing  new  or  startling  because  everything 
I  did  was  very  fully  covei'ed  and  reported,  but  it 
may  be  useful  to  bring  it  together. 
I  As  you  know,  the  principal  activities  that  I 
'engaged  in  in  Europe  were  tlie  United  Nations 
meeting  in  Paris,  which  I  sliall  discuss  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  meetings  in  Paris  and  in  Eome 
which  I  had  with  Foreign  Ministers.  Perhaps 
the  most  reported  of  all  of  those  was  the  meeting 
with  Mr.  Adenauer  and  those  that  led  up  to  that 
meeting.  But  even  ajiart  from  German  matters 
I  met  with  35  to  40  Foreign  jNIinisters  and  dis- 
cussed matters  of  considerable  importance  be- 
tween their  countries  and  the  United  States.  It 
Was  a  most  useful  experience  in  having  personal 
[Contact  with  tlie  heads  of  various  Foreign  Offices 
and  talking  out  with  them  difficulties  which  they 
had  in  their  minds.  And  finally  there  was  the 
North  jVtlantic  Treaty  meeting  in  Rome  itself. 

Now  the  United  Nations  meeting  has  revolved 
around  the  Three-Power  disarmament  proposals 
which  the  President  authorized  us  to  work  out 
with  the  British  and  French  and  put  forward. 
Those  were  regarded  by  us  as  the  most  important 
and  outstanding  that  we  could  do  and  did  do  in 
that  meeting,  and  I  think  tliey  have  been  so  re- 
garded tliroughout  the  world.  It  might  be  useful 
to  speak  for  a  moment  on  why  this  was  done,  what 
the  significance  of  it  is,  apart  from  the  technical 
proposals  with  whicli  you  are  very  familiar. 

The  tiling  wliicli  ()i)]iresses  the  world,  a  great 
cause  of  fear  throughout  the  world  at  the  present 
time,  is  the  fear  of  aggression.    It  is  a  very  real 
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fear.  In  most  of  the  world  it  arises  from  the 
tremendous  armed  forces  which  are  being  main- 
tained by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  states  asso- 
ciated with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellite  states  express  similar  apprehen- 
sion of  aggression  from  the  West.  Wliether  that 
is  sincere  or  not  is  not  up  to  me  to  discuss  this 
morning.  We  all  have  our  opinions  about  that. 
The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  the  outstanding 
fear  of  the  world,  the  fear  which  is  expressed 
and  bothers  people  everywhere,  is  the  fear  of 
aggression. 

Since  the  early  part  of  1950  we  have  been 
working  in  this  country  and  with  our  allies  to 
try  to  redress  the  great  imbalance  of  physical 
power  in  the  world  by  building  up  our  own  de- 
fense forces  and  by  working  out  associations  with 
other  states  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  main- 
tain our  common  security. 

However,  there  is  another  way  of  dealing  with 
this  fear  of  aggression.  That  is  to  deal  with  it 
by  an  agreement,  an  agreement  which  is  properly 
policed  and  supervised  among  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  which  are  capable  of  exercising  enough 
force  to  worry  other  nations,  that  they  will  so 
reduce  their  armed  forces  and  armaments  that 
Ihey  will  not  be  capable  of  aggression  and  will 
not  be  an  aggressive  tlireat  to  anybody. 

Of  course,  that  can't  be  absolute,  but  you  can, 
with  good  will  on  all  sides,  carry  this  to  the  point 
where  this  fear  would  very  largely  disappear  from 
the  world.  It  seemed  to  the  President  and  to  our 
British  and  French  colleagues  that  it  was  the  part 
of  statesmanship  in  the  world  at  the  present  time 
when  people  were  bearing  so  much  burden  in 
order  to  maintain  their  security  to  lay  before  the 
world  an  alternative  course  which,  if  accepted, 
would  achieve  results  so  great  that,  as  I  said  in 
the  General  Assembly  and  have  said  since,  it  might 
become  a  turning  point  in  history. 
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Soviet  Reaction  to  Disarmament  Proposal 

Now  it  was  put  forward  in  that  spirit  and  for 
that  purpose  in  the  United  Nations.  And  it  was 
received  in  that  same  spirit  throughout  the  world. 
I  don't  know  when  any  proposal  has  been  received 
with  such  sober  thought? ulness  and  such  solemnity 
as  this  one.  It  was  received  seriously  by  the  Rus- 
sians. How  seriously  you  can  see  from  the  opera- 
tions which  were  carried  on  by  the  Soviet  Foreigii 
Minister  in  Paris.  His  first  attempt  was  to  ridi- 
cule, an  attempt  to  dispose  of  it  as  something 
which  was  not  serious.  That  reacted  so  adversely 
against  him  that  he  immediately  had  to  abandon 
that.  Everybody  in  the  world  said,  "This  is  not 
a  lau'^hincf  matter.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
seriousners."  And  Mr.  Vyshinsky  had  to  abandon 
in  very  short  order  this  ill-advised  attempt  of  his 
to  make  light  of  it.  . 

He  then  put  forward  suggestions  of  his  own 
which  give  you  the  fundamental  cleavage  which 
had  existed  throughout  our  discussions  of  these 
proposals.  His  proposals  are  in  effect  that  we 
should  outlaw  the  atomic  bomb  and  reduce  our 
forces  by  one-third,  and  that  after  we  had  done 
that  we  would  then  sit  down  and  try  to  work  out 
some  way  of  policing  these  agreements. 

This  of  course  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
matter.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  deal 
with  a  weakening  of  our  security  unless  it  is  part 
of  a  system  which  gives  us  confidence  that  in  the 
place  of  the  forces  which  we  are  giving  up  we  are 
o-etting  something  else.  I  pointed  out  in  the  (jen- 
eral  Assembly  that  in  these  proposals  we  are  defil- 
ing with  the  most  vital  thing  to  any  nation— that 
is  the  security  of  the  nation— which  is  another 
way  of  talking  about  the  continued  national  ex- 
istence of  a  people  and  really  is  a  way  of  talking 
about  the  continued  existence  of  the  individuals 
which  make  up  that  nation. 

This  matter  is  of  such  utmost  seriousness  that 
no  statesman,  no  official  who  is  responsible  to  his 
own  people  can  possibly  make  agreements  in  this 
field  which  rest  solely  upon  the  promises  and 
declarations  of  officials  of  other  countries.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  any  dialectic  as  to  whether  you 
trust  or  don't  trust  someone.  It  merely  is  that, 
as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  I  cannot  recom- 
mend to  the  President  any  agreement  relating  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  which  rests  solely 
upon  promises  and  declarations  on  the  other  side. 
It  must  rest  upon  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  upon 
a  continued  inspection  of  what  is  going  on  and  is 
reported,  so  that  you  know  what  other  countries 
are  doing.  And  I  said  in  the  General  Assembly, 
I  wouldn't  ask  any  other  country  of  the  world  to 
rest  its  security  upon  statements  which  we  make 
or  declarations  which  we  make.  They  are  en- 
titled to  have  knowledge  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
United  States  just  as  much  as  we  are  entitled  to 
have  knowledge  as  to  what  goes  on  in  their  coun- 
tries. And  so  our  proposals  were  based  upon  dis- 
closure and  verification  as  a  first  step,  going  on  to 
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reduction  of  arms,  going  on  to  the  prohibition  c 
atomic  weapons  through  a  system  which  woul 
guarantee  that  that  was  taking  place,  and  finall 
ending  up  in  an  organization  which  would  coi 
tinualty  police  all  of  these  agreements.  _       .. 

Now  this  was  said  by  some  who  criticized  it  1 
be  a  pedestrian  effort.  Pedestrian  perhaps,  bi 
pedestrian  because  it  was  dealing  with  the  vit; 
elements  of  security  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  worl< 
This  was  put  forward  in  the  General  Assembl. 
was  discussed  there.  Finally  it  was  thought  I 
some  of  the  members  that  if  the  Four  Powers  gi 
together  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Preside! 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  private  explore 
their  difficulties,  perhaps  they  could  come  closi 
together. 

We  agreed  to  do  that.  We  said  we  would  e: 
plore  any  method  which  would  bring  us  closi 
to  reaching  the  result  which  we  proposed.  Al- 
so we  have  done  that.  And  I  think  it  is  only  jii 
and  proper  and  a  great  pleasure  for  nie  at  th 
time  to  speak  about  the  President  of  the  Genev 
Assembly,  under  whose  chairmanship  these  mee 
ings  have  taken  place.  Dr.  Padilla  Nerve  c 
Mexico  has  deeply  impressed  the  whole  Gener 
Assembly  with  his  ability.  His  calmness.  \\ 
breadth  of  view,  his  fairness  as  a  presiding  offic 
have  been  most  impressive  and  he  is  regarded  wii 
great  trust  by  all  the  members  of  the  Assembl 
Ancl  we  were  very  glad  to  meet  under  his  chai 
manship  and  to  discuss  these  matters. 

In  the  course  of  these  meetings,  we  have  be(  • 
anxious  to  and  have  on  many  occasions  revise 
parts  of  our  proposal  which  were  not  clear  ( 
were  not  understood  properly.  We  have  be( 
eager  to  try  and  accept  whatever  we  could  fro 
other  people.  But  we  could  not  depart  from  tl 
fundamental  conception  which  I  have  been  di 
cussing  with  you  this  morning.  And  the  outcon 
of  these  discussions  revealed  the  same  cleavage  j 
view  which  has  existed  since  the  beginning— tl 
difference  between  a  system  by  which  you  kne 
what  you  were  doing  at  every  single  step,  a  systei 
where  each  step  would  itself  build  up  contidem 
so  that  you  could  take  the  next  step,  which  is  oi 
view  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  So\aet  sii 
promises,  declarations  without  machinery  i 
enforce  or  supervise. 

Adoption  by  Committee  I 

Now  we  learned  this  morning  through  the  pre; 
that  the  Political  Committee,  Committee  I  of  tl 
General  Assembly,  voted  on  this  matter  toda 
[December  19]  with  44  nations  voting  in  fav( 
of  it,  5  against,  and  10  abstentions.  The  propos: 
as  modified  during  these  talks  has  been  adopted. 

Now  that  leaves  us  at  the  point  where  this  wi 
have  to  come  before  the  General  Assembly  for  fini 
a])proval.  I  should  assume  that  there  would  W 
be  any  great  difficulty  about  that  because  it  hi 
gone  througli  the  Political  Committee. 

Then  there  will  be  a  phase  about  which  I  cann( 
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n,ike  any  predictions.  It  all  depends  on  whether 
tbi'e  is  going  to  be  cooperation  in  the  commission 
■niich  is  being  established  for  the  purpose  of  work- 
iu;  out  a  draft  treaty,  whether  there  will  be  co- 
oeration  there  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
ntions  associated  with  it.  If  there  is  not  and 
t3  same  obstructive  attitude  continues,  then  the 
wrk  of  the  commission  will  be  doomed  to  failure 
bcause  it  is  only  by  the  acceptance  of  this  scheme 
b  every  nation  which  has  substantial  militai-y 
pwer  that  there  can  be  any  degree  of  trust  or 
s'urity  in  the  system  working. 

However,  we  shall  do  our  best  earnestly  and  sin- 
c;'ely  to  work  in  the  hope — whether  with  the  be- 
lif  or  not,  but  certainly  with  the  hope — that  as 
tae  goes  on  and  this  commission  goes  forward 
vth  its  efforts  it  may  appear  to  be  possible  to 
jople  on  the  other  side  that  here  is  a  proposal 
viich  really  guarantees  what  they  are  entitled  to 
1  ve  guaranteed — that  is,  their  security.  If  this 
jioposal  is  adopted,  then  certainly  there  cannot  be 
ay  fear  on  their  part  that  we  are  in  a  position  to 
atack  them,  "We"  meaning  the  free  world,  and 
i  will  bring  security  to  us  also. 

That  is  where  we  stand  on  that  very  great  effort 
Tiich  was  made  in  the  United  Nations. 

[scussions  on  Germany 

While  these  meetings  were  going  on  in  Paris, 
■S3  had  discussions,  tripartite  discussions  with  Mr. 
'"liuman  and  Mr.  Eden — who  had  returned  in  the 
leantime  to  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
hreign  Affairs — devoting  ourselves  very  chiefly 
t  German  questions,  although  we  discussed  others 
i  well.  These  discussions  led  to  our  meeting 
■'itii  Mr.  Adenauer,  a  meeting  which  I  think  was 
vry  successful  indeed.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
Ir.  Adenauer  had  met  with  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tries  of  the  three  other  countries  since  the  war. 
lither  before  the  meetings  with  the  three  of  us 
(•  afterward,  he  had  separate  meetings  with  each 
oe  of  us  so  that  he  could  talk  over  questions,  open 
n  his  mind  very  freely  to  us,  and  this  was  most 
neful  indeed. 
The  meeting  of  the  four  resulted  in  the  conclu- 
ion  of  the  General  Agreement  with  Germany,  un- 
ci- wliich  a  great  degree  of  sovereignty  would  be 
I'tiirned  to  Germany.^  This  General  Agreement 
:  dependent  upon  some  subsidiary  agreements 
i';iliiifr  with  specific  matters  which  have  still  to 
'■  worked  out.  These  subsidiary  matters  have  to 
' )  with  such  things  as  the  status  of  Allied  Forces 
I  Germany;  with  the  German  contribution  to  the 
ittiise  of  Western  Europe ;  and  with  the  carrying 
«t  of  the  whole  series  of  programs  which  have 
een  started  in  the  last  few  years,  the  deconcentra- 
on  of  industry,  the  indemnification  of  people 
lio  were  despoiled  under  the  Nazi  regime,  and 
rogiams  of  that  soi-t.  Some  of  these  agreements 
nsent  very  tough  questions. 
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We  have  given  instructions  to  the  High  Com- 
missioners which  should  enable  them  to  start,  in 
some  cases  to  complete  negotiations,  and  in  other 
cases  they  will  probably  have  to  come  back  for 
further  instructions  befoi'e  they  are  through.  But 
the  effort  will  be  to  complete  all  of  these  arrange- 
ments by  the  end  of  the  year  or  very  early  in  the 
next  yeai'. 

Whether  this  agreement  can  go  into  effect  as 
now  contemplated  in  turn  depends  upon  the  ar- 
rangements being  made  through  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  for  German  participation  in  de- 
fense. These  meetings  in  Paris  with  Mr. 
Adenauer  led  me  logically  and  naturally  to  our 
meeting  in  Rome  on  Nato. 

Now  that  meeting,  when  it  was  originally 
thought  of  last  September,  was  to  have  been  a 
meeting  where  decisions  could  be  taken  on  a  num- 
ber of  subjects.  The  difficulty  was  insufficient  time 
between  the  Ottawa  and  Rome  meetings  to  get 
them  into  a  state  where  final  decisions  could  be 
made.  The  emergence  of  the  really  serious  eco- 
nomic problems  in  Europe  connected  with  the 
defense  had  led  to  a  change  in  that  expectation. 
None  of  the  matters  which  have  reference  to  this 
trilogy  of  matters  was  in  a  condition  where  final 
decisions  could  be  taken.  Therefore,  the  Rome 
meeting  became  the  place  where  there  was  discus- 
sion and  debate  both  in  the  meetings  themselves 
and,  perhaps  even  more  importantly,  outside  of  the 
meetings  in  gatherings,  groups  of  Ministers,  some- 
times I)efense  Ministers  meeting  together,  some- 
times Foreign  Ministers,  sometimes  Finance  Min- 
isters, sometimes  all  three  groups  of  Ministers 
meeting  with  four  or  five  countries.  This  led  to 
bringing  out  into  the  open  a  great  many  problems 
which  were  very  troublesome,  thrashing  them  out, 
getting  everybody's  mind  discharged  of  all  sorts 
of  preconceptions,  and  getting  these  mattei-s  into  a 
state  where  negotiation  can  go  forward.  I  hope 
decisions  will  be  forthcoming  by  the  time  of  the 
meeting  in  Lisbon  on  February  2. 

Questions  Concerning  NATO 

Now  there  are  three  groups  of  questions  here, 
and  they  are  all  very  closely  related.  One  group 
of  questions  is  that  of  course  which  arises  out  of 
the  economic  problems  raised  by  the  whole  defense 
program.  Those  are  the  questions  on  which  Mr. 
Harriman  and  his  committee  of  12  have  been  work- 
ing.- I  have  not  yet  seen  a  final  report,  which 
I  imagine  Mr.  Harriman  will  bring  back  with  him 
today  or  tomorrow  when  he  returns  to  Washing- 
ton. I  have  seen  preliminary  drafts  of  this  re- 
port. It  will  be  for  Mr.  Harriman  to  discuss  this 
with  the  President  and  then  make  his  own  report 
to  you.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  tremendously 
impressed  by  the  vast  amount  of  work  which  that 
committee  has  accomplished. 
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The  group  of  12  themselves,  the  subgroup  of 
which  General  ilcNamey  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing member,  have  done  a  prodigious  amount  of 
work.  They  have  developed  the  material  and 
have  made  the  recommendations  from  wliich  I 
believe  it  is  possible  for  all  governments  to  get 
their  minds  in  order,  get  governmental  decisions, 
and  put  those  decisions  together  into  a  program 
at  Lisbon.  That  will  take  a  great  deal  of  work. 
It  will  take  consultation  between  the  Legislative 
and  Executive  Branches  in  this  Government.  It 
will  take  a  lot  of  consultation  within  the  Executive 
Branch  because  it  affects  many,  many  Departments 
of  the  Government.  It  affects  Mr.  Harriman's 
office,  the  Treasury,  the  Defense  Department,  the 
State  Department,  and  very  often  some  of  the 
other  Departments  and  agencies  as  well.  But  this 
was  a  big  job  and  it  has  been  done  extraordinarily 
well. 

The  next  group  of  questions  are  those  which 
have  to  do  with  the  Euroi^ean  Defense  Force. 
There  has  been  meeting,  as  you  know,  throughout 
this  vear  in  Paris  a  conference.  Very  largely  so 
far  it  has  been  at  what  is  called  the  expert  or  official 
level.  There  was  one  meeting  of  Ministers,  while 
■x-e  were  in  Paris  recently,  on  the  11th  or  10th  or 
somethinor  of  that  sort.  'There  was  a  meeting  of 
Ministers'of  the  six  nations  involved  at  Strasbourg 
and  there  will  be  another  meeting  on  the  27th  of 
December.  Here  these  nations  are  dealing  with 
verA^  tough  problems. 

We  are  out  of  the  phase  where  you  could  make 
broad  agreements  dealing  in  generalizations.  We 
are  down  to  the  point  where  you  are  wrestling 
with  the  toughest  kind  of  questions  which  have 
to  do  with  men  and  goods  and  money  and  organ- 
ization. Tliese  are  the  kinds  of  things  which  are 
wrestled  with  in  legislative  bodies  in  our  various 
states.  Here  we  are  trying  to  wrestle  with  it 
internationally.  .So  we  must  not  expect  that  there 
are  going  to  be  brilliant,  great  decisions  at  every 
one  of  these  meetings.  It  is  very  much  like  what 
goes  on  in  Congress  with  a  difficult  bill.  You  find 
sometimes  there  are  days,  sometimes  even  weeks 
of  argument  back  and  "forth  without  apparently 
much  progress,  but  all  the  time  adjustments  are 
being  made,  people's  minds  are  being  clarified,  and 
.sometimes  with  rather  amazing  speed  Congress 
will  reach  its  conclusions. 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  are  in  here.  The 
military  aspects  of  this  matter.  I  think,  have  Ijeen 
prett}-  satisfactorily  resolved.  The  Ministere  and 
their  experts  are  now  wrestling  with  the  great 
problems  of  finance  and  the  organization  of 
supply,  and  that  is  a  very  tough  and  difficult  thing 
to  do  with  the  forces  of  six  nations  being  put 
together  in  one  force. 

I  have  been  talking  about  some  things  which 
I  think  are  vers'  spectacular.  The  French  Parlia- 
ment, at  least  in  the  Lower  House,  the  Assembly, 
has  just  ratified  the  Schuman  Plan  by  an  extraor- 
dinarih-  large  vote.     That  is  a  great  step  toward 
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the  unification  of  many  parts  of  the  industrial  j  > 
of  Europe.     If  this  arrangement  for  the  Europt , 
anny  goes  through,  you  will  have  another  gr : 
step'.     Here  are  two  thinors  done  within  a  v 
short  space  of  time.    The  Schuman  Plan  was  i  , 
mentioned  in  June  or  May  of  1950.     Here  wit; : 
this  short  space  of  time  the  most  tremendous  st. ; 
are  being  taken  forward.     Now  if  both  of  th 
happen,  that  will  furnish  momentum  and 
opportunity  for  other  steps.     So  while  it  may 
that  as  against  some  ideal  goal  the  Europeans  h; 
not  done  enough,  I  think  they  have  done  more 
4  years  than  they  have  done  in  500  years  to  br 
this  about. 

I  have  the  gi'eatest  hopes  that  these  matters  t 
be  worked  out  satisfactorily  sometime  in  Janus 
so  that  they  can  come  up  for  discussion  in  Lisb 

The  third  series  of  questions  had  to  do  with 
return  to  Germany  of  a  great  degree  of  sovereigi 
and  the  admission  of  Germany  on  the  basis 
equality  to  the  defensive  operations  of  the  Wi 
Those  I  have  already  talked  about  at  so 
length  in  connection  with  our  discussions  w 
Mr.  Adenauer. 


U.S.  Welcomes  Italian 
Proposals  on  Peace  Treaty 

[Released  to  the  press  Decemher  2i] 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  presented  to  t 
Italian  Amhassador,  Alberto  Tarchiani.  hy  Sec. 
tary  Acheson  on  December  21: 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  yo 
note  of  December  8. 1951,^  regarding  the  Preaml 
and  certain  clauses  of  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty. 

I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that,  in  accordance  wi 
the  terms  of  the  declaration  of  September  26 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  France,  a 
the  United  Kingdom,-  the  Government  of  t 
United  States  welcomes  the  proposals  of  the  It; 
ian  Government. 

Therefore  the  United  States  hereby  agi-ees  th 
the  spirit  reflected  b.v  the  preamble  no  Ion? 
exists,  and  has  been  replaced  by  the  spirit  of  t 
United  Nations  Charter;  that  the  political  claus' 
articles  15-18,  are  superfluous;  and  that  since  t 
military  clauses  are  not  consistent  with  Itah 
position  as  an  equal  member  of  the  democratic  ai 
freedom-loving  family  of  nations,  Italy  is  releas 
from  its  obligations  to  the  United  States  und 
articles  46-70  and  amiexes  relevant  thereto. 

Accept  [etc.] 


■  HuLLETix  of  Dec.  24.  1951.  p.  1011. 
=  Bulletin  of  Oct.  S,  19.51,  p.  570. 
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lie  Future  of  Germany  Within  the  European  Community 


John  J.  McCloy 

>'.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany  ^ 


I  have  visited  this  beautiful  land  Wiirttemberg- 
]iden  several  times,  and  each  time  I  am  impressed 
I'  the  signs  of  reconstruction  that  are  evident 
feryvrhere.    I  do  not  mean  only  the  new  build- 
_-  going  up  but  the  way  people  look,  the  way 
are  dressed.     There  is  a   forward-looking 
.  iiit  here,  and  I  think  if  you  could  see  youi-selves 
;  outsiders  see  you,  you  would  realize  that  this 
•  nimunity  is  a  stimulating  example  of  one  of 
le  greatest  acliievements  in  reconstruction  that 
lis  taken  place  anywhere  in  the  postwar  world. 
T:  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  energ}-  and  Hilfs- 
'^^'chaft  of  the  people  of  Wiii'ttemberg-Baden 
J  not  been  limited  to  the  solution  of  their  own 
lernal  problems.    I  need  only  mention  the  tine 
-ponse  to  the  appeal  for  voluntary  aid  for  the 
ctims  of  the  Italian  flood  disaster,  the  help  ex- 
uded by  women's  groups  in  tliis  land  to  less 
)rtunate  Germans  in  the  Soviet  zone,  and.  an 
r  which  strikes  a  particularly  warm  response 
ith  my  countrymen,  the  Christmas  invitations 
^tended   by   so   many   German    families   to   the 
inerican  soldiers  who  tind  themselves  stationed 
iiong  you.    May  I  also  express  my  pleastire  at 
le  recent  settlement  of  the  restitution  problem 
ith  the  Jewish  Restitution  Successor  Organiza- 
<in  (  Jrso)  .    This  was  a  matter  close  to  our  hearts, 
id  it  is  hoped  that  the  fine  spirit  which  motivated 
pur  action  will  carry  this  program  to  a  success- 
il  conclusion. 

In  casting  about  for  ideas  to  discuss  with  you 
)day.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  easier 
>  decide  what  I  should  not  say  to  you  than  what 
should  say.  I  promptly  concluded  I  would  not 
ilk  about  the  southwest  state  or  the  liquidation 
f  the  occupation  statute,  Potsdam.  Yalta,  the 
•der-Neisse  line,  or  even  Frederick  the  Great  and 
■arbarossa.  I  hope  I  have  enlightened  opinions 
II  all  these  subjects,  but.  with  your  permission, 
will  not  deliver  them  today. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Wurttenibers-Biulen 
lU'ltag  on  Dec.  17.  lO.il.    Printed  from  telegraphic  test. 

ecember  3?,    195? 


Need  for  European  Community 

Wliat  I  do  want  to  talk  with  you  about  is  the 
deep  significance  of  the  development  of  the  Euro- 
pean community  and  the  future  of  Germany 
witliin  that  commimity.  To  my  mind  nothing 
is  so  vital  as  this.  I  have  the  conviction  that, 
once  this  development  takes  place,  most  of  the 
issues  that  agitate  us  today  will  solve  themselves, 
for  they  will  certainly  fall  into  perspectives  which 
will  permit  their  more  rational  solution.  The  de- 
cisions that  the  parliamentarians  and  govern- 
ments of  the  Bundesrepublik  and  the  other  free 
European  states  are  now  being  called  upon  to 
make  are  profoundly  important.  I  dislike  cliches, 
but  I  earnestly  believe  that  the  decisions  to  be 
made  in  the  next  (>  months  will  be  crucial  for  the 
future  of  Europe  and  for  the  future  relations  of 
my  country  to  Europe. 

Four  basic  reasons  why  the  Etiropean  com- 
mimity must  be  established  present  themselves : 

1.  It  is  the  only  reasonable  prospei't  for  European  peace. 

2.  It  is  the  only  reasonable  prospect  for  lasting  Euro- 
pean freedom. 

3.  It  is  the  only  way  by  which  the  people  of  Europe  can 
achieve  and  maintain  a  substantially  higher  standard  of 
living. 

4.  It  is  the  way  to  assure  the  continuing  interest  of 
the  United  States  within  Europe. 

The  old  nationalisms  have  pix)duced  war  every 
other  generation  and  sometimes  every  generation 
for  hundreds  of  years.  Common  interests  have 
been  subordinated  to  narrow  national  interests. 
Alliances  have  been  formed  and  broken  with  such 
regularity  that  European  statesmen  have,  till  the 
pi-esent.  taken  it  for  granted  that  their  policy 
must  accept  the  concept  of  recurrent  wars. 

With  the  elimination  of  such  nationali.*m,  these 
intni-European  issues  would  fall  into  their  proper 
perspective  and  outside-Euixjpe  countries,  which 
liave  heretofore  been  drawn  into  European  strug- 
gles, would  gain  some  hope  of  avoiding  further 
need  for  intervention.     Moreover,  with  the  or- 
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ganization  of  Europe  there  would  be  an  offset  of 
Hie  monolithic-totalitai-ian  pressure  from  the 
E;ist  and  the  temptation  of  easy  conquest  would 
be  eliminated. 

It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  the  United  States  seeks 
war  or  seeks  to  integfrate  Europe  in  order  to  make 
this  continent  a  cat's  paw  of  American  policy. 
We  are  pressing  for  European  unification  solely 
so  that  Europe  and  thus  the  United  States  can 
avoid  war;  so  that  Europe  can  live  in  freedom  and 
dignity.  Our  whole  policy  is  the  policy  of  defense 
to  maintain  the  peace.  It  is  the  antithesis  of  a 
design  for  war. 

Let  us  face  the  facts  of  the  present  situation — 
facts  that  have  been  presented  in  stark  outline  to 
American  officials  periodically  by  European 
statesmen,  political  and  party  leaders  during  the 
past  6  years. 

No  single  European  nation  is  strong  enough  to 
stand  alone  against  the  threat  of  totalitarianism 
posed  by  the  Kremlin.  No  single  European  na- 
tion is  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  social  and 
economic  pressures  within  its  own  boundaries. 
Not  one  is  in  a  position  to  maintain  from  its  own 
strength  a  developing  standard  of  living  for  its 
people.  Not  one  is  able  to  meet  its  own  financial 
needs  for  defense  purposes;  not  one  is  able  to 
defend  itself  alone. 

Something,  you  will  agree,  is  basically  wrong. 
Yet  in  Europe  there  exist  immense  economic  and 
spiritual  resources,  noble  talents,  and  fine  skills. 
They  are  fully  adequate  to  any  purpose.  Within 
a  large,  unified  community  these  resources,  talents, 
and  skills,  these  spiritual  qualities,  would  have 
room  to  prosper.  Within  this  community  there 
would  be  room  for  local  differences,  various  cul- 
tures, many  interests.  Within  this  community 
there  would  be  the  wide  horizon,  the  large  markets, 
the  great  opportunities  for  youth.  In  other 
words — in  this  European  community  there  would 
be  hope. 

The  great  Europeans  have  stressed  this  concept 
and  need  for  centuries.  In  this  country,  Goethe, 
who  knew  neither  boundaries  nor  local  patriotisms, 
recognized  it;  Schiller  embraced  the  millions; 
Beethoven  was  a  spirit  who  soared  above  the 
nations. 

Constructive  Political  Action  Needed 

Your  own  greatest  statesmen  accept  and  support 
it  as  do  millions  of  Germans.  Today  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself  as  never  before  in  European 
histoi7,  and  at  no  time  in  German  history  was  the 
time  more  propitious  for  constructive  German 
political  action  in  this  field. 

The  German  i)eople  can  play  a  leading  role. 
Their  geographic  i)osition,  their  need  for  support 
and  friends  from  among  other  nations,  their  need 
for  outlets  for  their  young  people,  for  tlieir  prod- 
ucts, all  point  to  the  urgency  of  the  problem  from 
the  German  point  of  view. 
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The  division  of  this  country  provides  an  addi- 
tional impetus,  for  the  only  way  in  which  German 
unification  can  be  achieved  on  the  basis  of  freedom 
and  democracy  is  German  partnership  with  the 
free  Western  nations.  No  division  through  the 
middle  of  Germany  can  persist  in  the  face  of  the 
strength  and  moral  pressure  such  an  integration 
would  present. 

The  time  for  decision  approaches.  The  Bunde- 
stag, the  leaders  of  all  parties,  the  people  of  this 
country  will  soon  have  to  throw  their  weight  for 
or  against  the  first  definite  steps  to  be  taken  toward 
European  integration,  of  which  the  Schuman  Plan 
and  the  European  army  are  only  the  first.  The 
German  people  would,  I  feel,  fail  to  live  up  to 
their  own  best  tradition  if  they  did  not  take  affirm- 
ative action  on  these  great  undertakings.  The 
great  contributions  made  by  Germans  to  our  com- 
mon civilization  have  been  positive  acts  of  faith. 
German  science  and  industry,  Gemian  music,  phi- 
losophy, and  poetry  were  not  the  creations  of  men 
who  were  narrow,  provincial,  always  negative, 
always  saying  no.  They  were  the  achievements 
of  men  who  had  a  world  outlook,  men  who  were — 
Jehenshejahend.  And  this  generation  of  Germans 
now  emerging  from  the  most  destructive  and  in 
many  respects  the  most  provincial  chapter  in  Ger- 
man history  should  be  the  first  to  become  good 
Europeans. 

I  strongly  suggest  that  the  significant  steps  must 
be  taken  in  the  next  6  months.  If  they  are  not, 
the  totalitarian  pressures  to  which  each  individual 
nation  is  exposed  will  increase.  Moreover,  the 
continued  interest  and  support  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  if  a 
reorganization  of  this  economic  and  political  sys- 
tem which  has  required  so  much  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  outside  world  does  not  take  place.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  a  political  year  of 
great  decisions,  such  as  the  presidential  election, 
is  coming  up  in  the  United  States  and  that  these 
decisions  will  not  remain  unaffected  by  the  positive 
or  negative  attitude  which  the  European  peoples 
and  leaders  are  showing. 

The  deep  conviction  we  have  that  Germany 
should  become  integrated  in  the  European  com- 
munity is  based  on  our  confidence  that  Germany 
will  develop  into  a  firmly  democratic  state  and  that 
its  cultural  and  economic  institutions  will  have  a 
better  chance  to  flourish  inside  the  wide  European 
community  than  within  the  confines  of  a  single 
country. 

I  am  frequently  asked  by  Germans  and  Ameri- 
cans alike  to  evaluate  the  prospects  of  the  German 
Bundesrepublik  as  a  strong  democratic  state.  My 
reply  is  that  only  10  years  from  now  will  we  have 
an  adequate  answer  to  such  questions.  Neverthe- 
less, I  believe  that  strong  roots  are  being  planted, 
that  democratic  institutions  are  growing,  and  that 
there  are  valid  reasons  for  belief  and  hope  that 
should  attacks  be  made  on  the  democratic  order  in 
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Germany  they  will  be  withstood.  But  I  would  be 
quite  certain  of  my  views  if  Germany  were  a  part- 
ner in  a  Western  community  of  nations  where 
German  political  development  as  well  as  that  of 
the  others  would  be  assured  of  continued  contact 
and  nourishment  from  the  democratic  instincts  of 
the  entire  community. 

Incidentally,  may  I  say  a  word  about  the  ap- 
pearance of  what  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  neo- 
nazism. I  suppose,  as  the  Chancellor  has  indi- 
cated, we  are  bound  to  be  plagued  from  time  to 
time  with  such  expressions,  but  every  German 
should  realize  that  such  signs  are,  if  not  promptly 
repudiated,  most  damaging  to  the  cause  of  friend- 
ship for  Germany  in  the  world.  Every  time  a 
German  minister  or  political  leader  tries  to  get 
votes  by  bowing  before  the  swastika  or  any  such 
symbol,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Germany 
suffers.  For  such  talk  and  activities  dry  up  the 
hearts,  the  minds,  and  the  amazing  instincts  to 
help  which  have  characterized  so  much  of  the  outer 
world's  relationship  to  Germany  in  the  last  5 
years. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  German  life  which  I 
sense  as  a  hindrance  to  the  rapid  growth  of  a 
healthy,  prosperous  state — not  only  to  Germany's 
internal  development  but  also  with  respect  to  the 
constructive  role  Germany  should  and  can  play 
in  the  world.  That  threat  lies  in  the  rather  deep 
skepticism  and  cynicism  that  prevails  among  many 
sections  of  the  German  people.  I  say,  to  those  who 
believe  that  everything  which  one  has  tried  to  do 
has  been  dictated  by  reasons  of  ReaJpolitik,  that 
they  are  wrong.  There  are  many  complaints  in 
Germany  about  lack  of  coal,  taxes,  inadequate 
housing,  requisitioned  houses,  lack  of  sovereignty, 
and  so  on,  but  with  all  the  many  pressing  problems 
still  upon  us  we  have  witnessed  a  modern  fairy 
tale  in  terms  of  the  reconstruction  of  Germany 
and  the  good  will  of  Germany's  former  enemies. 

In  the  light  of  this  miracle  and  above  all  in  the 
light  of  the  needs  of  Europe  I  would  urge  a  posi- 
tive philosophy  on  the  people  of  the  new  Germany. 

My  old  chief,  a  man  who  was  a  great  American 
public  servant  for  many  years,  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  closed  his  biography  on  active  service  in 
peace  and  war  with  these  words : 

For  there  is  good  as  well  as  evil,  and  the  uiau  who 
tries  to  work  for  the  good,  believing  in  tlie  eventual  vic- 
tory, while  he  may  suffer  set-backs  and  even  disaster  will 
never  know  defeat.  The  only  deadly  sin  I  know  is 
cynicism. 

It  is  up  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  leaders  in 
the  political  life  of  this  country;  it  is  up  to  the 
editors,  the  churchmen,  the  business  and  trade- 
union  leaders,  and  particularly  to  the  people  of 
Wiirttemberg-Baden,  with  the  inspiration  of  their 


own  rise  from  the  ruins,  to  counteract  skepticism 
of  a  better  European  order. 

This  is  no  time  for  cynicism  or  skepticism.  This 
is  a  time  for  positive  decisions  and  deeds.  You 
need  only  adhere  to  the  noble  ideas  and  ideals  of 
your  own  greatest  thinkers,  and  the  future  of  the 
Bundesrepublik,  of  a  united  Germany  within  a 
great,  prosperous  and  peaceful  European  com- 
munity, is  assured. 


South  German  Radio  Establishes 
"Artists'  Fund" 

[Released  to  the  press  December  20] 

According  to  information  received  from  the 
office  of  the  U.S.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany 
at  Frankfort.,  the  South  German  Radio  {Radio 
Stuttgart)  has  recently  estdblished  an  '■'■Artists'' 
F^ind"  of  JffiOO  marks  a  month  for  the  -purpose  of 
helping  indigent  German  artists  in  foreign  coun- 
tries who  were  forced  to  leave  Germany  because  of 
persecution  during  the  Hitler  era.  The  complete 
text  of  Radio  Stuttgarfs  announceinent  of  this 
program  follows: 

In  the  period  between  1933  and  1945  many  artists 
connected  with  radio  were  obliged  to  leave  Ger- 
many for  political  or  racial  reasons  and  to  begin 
their  careers  anew  in  foreign  countries.  jNluny 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  Many  others,  however, 
were  unable  to  establish  themselves  in  their  new 
homes,  and  face  extreme  difficulties  in  their  ad- 
vanced years. 

The  South  German  Radio  wishes  to  contribute 
to  repairing  past  injustices  by  helping  needy  per- 
sons of  this  sort,  i.  e.,  actors,  musicians,  singers, 
composers,  and  writers. 

For  this  purpose  a  fund  will  be  established  from 
the  proceeds  of  radio  advertising  over  the  South 
German  Radio,  into  which  4,000  marks  per  month 
will  be  paid. 

The  South  German  Radio  will  allot  the  monthly 
income  of  the  Artists'  Fund. 

Eligible  recipients:  Actors,  musicians,  singers, 
composers,  and  writers,  who  left  Germany  between 
1933  and  194.5  for  political  or  racial  reasons  and 
are  in  financial  distress.  Priority  shall  be  given 
to  artists  who  were  born  in  or  who  worked  in 
Wiirttemberg-Baden. 

The  Distribution  Committee  will  submit  a  semi- 
annual report  to  the  Ministry  of  Culture  on  the 
allotment  of  the  money  in  the  Artists'  Fund. 


December  3T,   1 95 1 
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U.S.  Denies  Soviet  Allegations  Concerning 
Middle  East  Command 


[Released  to  the  press  December  JS] 


Folloioing  we  texts  of  the  unofflcial  English 
translation  of  a  Soviet  nx)te  dated  Noveniber  2!f 
relating  to  the  proposed  establishment  of  the 
Middle  East  Command,  and  of  the  U.S.  reply, 
delivered  hy  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  to 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  on  December  18. 


SOVIET  NOTE  OF  NOVEMBER  24 

In  connection  with  the  message  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  of  America,  Eng;land, 
France,  and  Turkey  to  the  Governments  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  Lebanon,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  Yemen, 
Israel,  and  Transjordan  regarding  the  creation 
of  the  so-called  united  Middle  Eastern  Command, 
the  Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary  to 
state  the  following  to  the  Govermnent  of  the 
United  States  of  America : 

As  seen  from  the  proposals  contained  in  the 
mentioned  message  and  equally  in  the  declai'ation 
published  November  10  ^  by  the  four  Governments 
on  this  question  and  transmitted  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  stated  countries  in  the  Near  and 
Middle  East,  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  England,  France,  and  Turkey 
foi'esee:  The  subordination  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  countries  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  to  the 
so-called  unified  command;  the  disposition  of 
foreign  armed  forces  in  the  territories  of  the  Near 
and  Middle  East  countries;  putting  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  mentioned  command  by  the  Near  and 
Middle  East  countries  of  military  bases,  commu- 
nications, ports,  and  other  constructions;  the 
establishment  of  a  connection  between  this  com- 
mand and  the  Atlantic  bloc  organization. 

The  proposals  and  declaration  by  the  four  Gov- 
ernments give  evidence  that  plans  of  the  organi- 
zation of  a  so-called  Middle  East  Command  rep- 
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resent  nothing  other  than  an  attempt  to  draw  the 
countries  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  into  mili- 
tary undertakings  being  realized  by  the  aggi'essive 
Atlantic  bloc.  In  this  connection  certain  of  the 
four  Government  initiators  of  the  creation  of  the 
Aliddle  East  Command  who  maintain  their  troops 
and  military  bases  in  the  Near  Eastern  countries 
already  are  strengthening  their  military  forces 
presently  there. 

Thus  attempting  to  draw  the  countries  of  the 
Near  and  Middle  East  into  aggressive  military 
undertakings  of  the  Atlantic  bloc,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  equally  as  other 
initiators  of  the  creation  of  the  Middle  East  Com- 
mand aim  to  transform  the  countries  of  the  Near 
and  Middle  East  into  a  place  d''armes  for  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Atlantic  bloc.  The  demand 
of  the  four  countries  can  only  be  assessed  as  di- 
rected toward  assuring  the  presence  of  foreign 
armed  forces  in  the  mentioned  countries  and  the 
extension  of  the  network  of  military  bases  of  for- 
eign governments  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple in  these  comitries.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  the  realization  of  these  undertakings,  which 
actually  mean  the  occupation  of  the  Near  and 
Middle  East  countries  by  the  troops  of  foreign 
governments,  is  calculated  to  assure  to  these  gov- 
ernments the  possibility  of  continuous  interfer- 
ence in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Near  and  Mid- 
dle East  countries  and  the  deprivation  of  their 
national  independence. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  also  the  Governments  of  England,  France, 
and  Turkey  are  attempting  to  justify  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  INIiddle  East  Command  by  referring  to 
some  sort  of  threat  allegedly  existmg  for  these 
countries  and  the  necessity  for  the  defense  of  Near 
and  Middle  East  regions.  However,  such  refer- 
ences are  absolutely  groundless  and  cannot  be 
assessed  other  than  an  attempt  to  deceive  public 
opinion  and  attract  its  attention  from  the  actual 
aggressive  plans  of  the  Four  Powers. 
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If  speaking  of  the  threat  to  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  these  countries,  then  such  a 
threat  arises  exactly  from  the  countries  initiators 
of  the  organization  phxn  for  the  creation  of  the 
Middle  East  Command  who  continue  unwilling  to 
reconcile  themselves  with  the  idea  that  the  peoples 
of  the  Near  and  IMiddle  East,  as  all  other  sovereign 
peoples,  have  inalienahle  rights  to  conduct  their 
own  independent  national  policy  free  from  any 
kind  of  external  pressure. 

The  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  considei's  it 
necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  fact 
that  it  cannot  pass  by  these  new  aggressive  plans 
expressed  in  tlie  creation  of  the  Middle  East  Com- 
mand in  an  area  situated  not  far  from  the  borders 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Government 
considers  it  necessary  also  to  state  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  situation  which  can  arise  as  a  result 
of  this  will  rest  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  other  initiators  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  mentioned  command. 


U.S.  REPLY  OF  DECEMBER  18 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  given 
careful  consideration  to  the  note  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  U.S.S.R.  of  November  2-1  concerning 
the  proposed  establishment  of  the  Middle  East 
Command. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  placed 
a  completely  erroneous  interpretation  upon  the 
Middle  East  Command  and  has  chosen  to  ignore 
the  clearly-stated  purposes  and  principles  upon 
which  the  Middle  East  Command  will  be  founded. 

The  allegation  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
Middle  East  Command  is  aggressive  in  intent  is 
utterly  without  foundation.  On  the  contrary,  the 
statement  of  principles  published  by  the  United 
Kingdom.  France,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States 
on  November  10  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
Middle  East  Command  is  designed  (1)  to  create 
a  voluntary  cooperative  defense  organization  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  the  Middle  East  area 
as  a  whole  in  the  event  that  that  area  should  be- 
come a  target  of  outside  aggression,  and  (2)  to 
assist  the  states  in  the  area  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  their  independence  and  freedom  so  that 
their  economic  well-being  and  social  institutions 
can  develop  in  an  atmosphere  unclouded  by  fear 
for  their  security. 

The  Middle  East  Command  proposals  and  prin- 
ciples are  based  upon  the  inherent  right  of  self- 
defense  set  forth  in  article  51  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations.  Such  self-defense  is  facili- 
tated by  cooperative  measures  like  the  Middle 
East  Command.  The  need  for  these  cooperative 
measures  arises  from  the  concern  over  present  ten- 
sions in  the  world  situation  which  have  been  cre- 
ated by  the  Soviet  Union's  aggressive  actions. 
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Soviet  6110118  externally  and  internally  at  subver- 
sion against  the  states  of  the  Middle  JEast  do  not 
contribute  to  lessening  these  tensions. 

The  United  States  notes  with  surprise  the  asser- 
tion by  the  U.S.S.R.  that  the  idea  that  any  threat 
exists  to  the  Middle  East  states  is  "absolutely 
groundless."'  The  United  States  Government  re- 
minds the  Soviet  Government  that  on  November 
25,  19-10,  a  proposal  of  U.S.S.R.  People's  Commis- 
sar for  Foreign  Affairs  Molotov  to  German  Am- 
bassador Schulenberg  to  reach  agreement  with  the 
Nazi  Government  of  Germany  on  the  delimitation 
of  the  spheres  of  influence  between  the  Axis  Pow- 
ers and  the  U.S.S.R.  provided,  among  other  things, 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  be  enabled  to  establish  "a  base 
for  land  and  naval  forces"  within  range  of  the 
Turkish  Straits  and  that  *'the  area  .south  of  Batum 
and  of  Baku  in  the  general  direction  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  recognized  as  the  center  of  the  aspirations 
of  the  Soviet  Union."-  In  light  of  the  Soviet 
attitude  toward  the  iliddle  Ea.st  area  since  the  end 
of  World  "War  II,  the  United  States  Government 
can  only  assume  that  the  aims  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Molotov  in  1940  remain  the  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Government. 

With  respect  to  the  Soviet  allegation  that  the 
sponsors  of  the  Middle  East  Conunand  intend  to 
convert  the  ^Middle  East  into  a  place  d'armes,  with 
a  view  to  occupying  the  states  in  the  area  and  in- 
terfering with  their  internal  affairs,  the  princi- 
ples submitted  to  the  ^Middle  East  states  on  No- 
vember 10  make  it  clear  that  (a)  the  Middle  East 
Conunand  will  not  interfere  in  matters  arising 
within  the  area;  (b)  that  movement  of  Middle 
East  Command  forces  to  or  within  the  territories 
of  the  Middle  East  states  will  be  made  only  with 
the  agreement  of  the  state  or  states  concerned  in 
full  accord  with  their  national  independence  and 
sovereignty;  and  (c)  that  facilities  granted  to  the 
Middle  P]ast  Connnand  will  likewise  be  the  sub- 
ject of  specific  agreements. 

The  United  States  and  other  members  of  the 
N.iTO  have  frequently  been  exposed  to  the  purely 
proijagandistic  charge  from  the  U.S.S.R.  that  the 
N.\T0  is  aggressive.  That  this  charge  is  a  complete 
distortion  of  the  facts  is  made  clear  by  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty,  by  the  steps  taken  under  it,  and 
by  the  foreign  policies  of  the  members.  Being 
clevoted  to  the  cause  of  peace,  the  members  be- 
lieve that  they  can  best  serve  this  cause  by  their 
just  determination  to  defend  themselves  against 
aggression.  The  United  States  wishes  to  make 
quite  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  neither  the 
X.ATo  nor  the  Middle  East  Command  is  aggres- 
sive in  intent.  As  as  well  known  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  the  Governments  satellite  to  it, 
there  has  been  no  aggression  whatsoever  originat- 
ing from  the  countries  who  are  members  of  these 
organizations.  Furthermore,  there  will  not  be 
any.    Therefore,  the  Soviet  reference  to  "the  ag- 

-  See  \a:i-Sorift  Relalions,  19S9-19A1,  Department  of 
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fressive  Atlantic  Bloc"  is  once  again  rejected  as 
eino;  without  any  foundation  whatsoever. 
The  Middle  East  Command  proposals  and  prin- 
ciples, based  on  the  concept  that  those  states  choos- 
ing to  participate  in  the  Command  will  do  so 
voluntarily  as  equal  members,  have  been  placed 
before  the  governments  of  the  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent Middle  East  states  for  their  study  and 
evaluation  in  the  light  of  their  own  national  in- 
terests. The  decision  as  to  whether  they  will  elect 
to  participate  in  the  Command  and  freely  accept 
the  benefits  and  responsibilities  of  such  partici- 
pation belongs  to  these  states  alone  and  not  to 
the  Soviet  Government.  The  recent  Soviet  threats 
to  these  states  warning  against  their  participation 
in  the  Middle  East  Command  constitute  interfer- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  these  countries.  The  United 
States  Government  believes,  as  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment professes  to  do,  that  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East  have  the  right  to  conduct  their  na- 
tional policies  "free  from  any  kind  of  external 
pressure."  The  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  bears 
the  responsibility  for  the  present  situation,  not 
those  states  which,  either  individually  or  collec- 
tively under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
take  legitimate  measures  of  self-defense  in  the 
interest  of  their  own  security  and  of  international 
peace. 


U.S.  Answers  Soviet  Note 
On  Mutual  Security  Act 

[Released  to  the  press  December  20] 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  United  States  reply 
to  th£  Soviet  note  of  November  £1, 1951,  regarding 
the  Mutual  Security  Act '  which  was  delivered  to 
the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  De- 
cenxber  19, 1951 : 

The  United  States  Government  categorically 
rejects  the  Soviet  Government's  allegations  that 
the  Act  constitutes  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  or  a  violation  of  the 
undertakings  in  the  Roosevelt-Litvinov  corre- 
spondence of  November  16,  1933. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act,  by  its  very  title  and 
by  all  its  provisions,  is  clearly  designed  to 
strengthen  the  defense  of  the  Free"  World  and,  as 
regards  Europe,  to  support  European  freedom 
through  assistance  to  the  defense  of  the  Nato 
countries.  The  provision  of  the  Act  to  which  the 
Soviet  Government  referred  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide as.sistance  for  victims  of  oppression,  when 
such  assistance  has  been  delermined  to  contribute 
to  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  As- 
sistance of  this  nature  is  in  keeping  with  the 
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traditional  United  States  policy  of  helping  vic- 
tims of  oppression,  in  this  instance  those  Eastern 
Europeans  who  have  escaped  or  may  escape  to  the 
Free  World.  The  United  States  Government  de- 
nies the  implication  of  the  reference  note  that 
rendering  assistance  to  refugees  from  oppression 
and  refusal  to  return  them  to  the  oppressor  gov- 
ernments constitutes  subversion  or  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  those  governments. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  made  clear  previously, 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  was,  in 
conformity  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, established  for  defensive  purposes  only  and 
has  no  aggressive  aims.  The  Organization  would 
not  have  been  necessary  if.  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  U.  S.  S.  "R.  had  not  adopted  an  ag- 
gressive and  threatening  attitude  toward  the  in- 
dividual countries  of  the  Free  World,  who  have 
now  joined  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ- 
ization for  their  common  defense.  It  is  therefore 
obvious  that  any  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion assistance  authorized  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  is  not,  as  alleged  by  the  Soviet  Government 
designed  for  aggressive  purposes  against  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  or  any  other  country. 

The  Soviet  note  under  reference  clearly  rep- 
resents another  of  many  attempts  to  disrupt 
particular  aspects  of  the  defense  effort  of  thf 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  by  falselj 
charging  for  propaganda  purposes  that  a  specific 
facet  of  United  States  support  for  the  objects  ol 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  is  aimec 
with  aggressive  intent  against  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

The  United  States  Government  states  in  con- 
clusion that  false  charges  of  interference  in  Soviet 
internal  affairs  come  with  singular  ill-grace  fron 
a  regime  which  has  for  many  j'ears  consistentl} 
supported  subversive  activities  directed  againsi 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  of  the  Free 
World. 


U.S.  Rejects  Rumania's  Spy  Charges 

[Released  to  the  press  December  21] 

In  reply  to  the  Rumanian  note  of  December  12 
1951,  which  alleged  that  two  '■^diversionist  spies' 
had  been  parach  uted  into  Rumania  from  an  Amer- 
ican plane,  a  note  was  delivered  on  December  £1 
by  the  U.  S.  Charge  d'' Affaires  ad  interim,  Jamei 
W.  Gantenbein,  to  the  Rumanian  Foreign  Office 
Excerpt  from  U.S.  Note  of  Decemher  20: 

With  reference  to  the  note  from  the  Ministr) 
of  Foreign  Affairs  dated  December  12,  1951,  thf 
Legation  has  the  honor  to  reject  categorically  tli< 
ridicidous  charges  contained  therein.  The  Gov 
ernment  of  the  United  States  cannot  avoid  thi 
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conclusion  tliat  this  fantastic  incident  has  been 
conjured  up  by  the  Rumanian  Government  in  or- 
der to  furnish  some  basis  for  an  over-all  propa- 
ganda campaign  directed  against  the  United 
States.  The  purposes  of  this  propaganda  cam- 
paign and  of  the  invention  of  such  incidents  are 
best  known  to  those  controlling  the  Rumanian 
Government.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  unwilling  to  dignify  them  with  further 
comment. 


Rumanian  Note  of  December  12 

[Unofficial  translation] 

The  Government  of  the  Rumanian  People's  Re- 
public RpE  considers  it  necessary  to  declare  to 
the  United  States  Government : 

Recently  two  diversionist  spies,  Vilhelm  Spin- 
der  and  Constantin  Saplacan,  were  detained  by 
elements  of  the  Rpr  state  security. 

Investigations  made  have  proved  that  they  had 
been  parachuted  into  the  Fagaras  region  on  Oc- 
tober 18,  1!)51,  by  an  American  plane  which  took 
on  trom  Athens. 

Spinder  and  Saplacan  have  stated  that  they 
had  been  recruited  by  American  espionage  in  1951 
in  an  Italian  camp  for  displaced  persons  and  sub 
sequently  took  a  special  course  in  methods  of  di- 
version, shooting,  radio,  and  parachute  training 
at  a  special  American  espionage  school  in  Italy.  " 
There  were  found  on  the  diversionists  four  radio 
I  transmission  and  radio  receiving  sets;  two  para- 
I  chutes;  and,  on  each,  ten  grenades,  five  automatic 
guns,  two  American  guns  as  well  as  ammunition 
j  for  the  arms.     They  had  on  them  an  important 
j  sum  of  money  in  gold  and  paper  currency,  also 
!  documents  and  poison  vials. 

Spinder  and  Saplacan  have  further  stated  that 
their  mission  was  to  prepare  acts  of  diversion  and 
terrorism  m  Rumania  and  to  recruit  an  agency 
tor  tins  purpose;  likewise  to  collect  espionage  iii- 
tormation,  first  about  the  Rumanian  Army,  and 
Its  armament,  about  airdromes,  military  plants 
railroad  bridges,  petroleum  reservoirs,  etc. 

Such  activities  by  American  authorities,  who 
organize  the  sending  of  spies,  terrorists,  and  di- 
versionists to  the  territory  of  Rpr,  are  a  gross 
violation  of  the  elementary  rules  of  international 
aw  and  are  incompatible  with  normal  relations 
between  the  states. 

'The  Government  of  the  Rpr  protests  against 
tlie  above-mentioned  activities  of  American  au- 
:norities. 

The  Government  of  Rpr  awaits  from  the  Gov- 
Hniment  of  the  United  States  severe  punishment 
)t  persons  responsible  for  the  sending  of  spies 
errorists  and  diversionists  to  Rumanta  and  the 
aking  of  necessary  measures  to  prevent  such 
nminal  actions  from  being  repeated  in  the  future. 
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U.  S.  Extends  Recognition  to  Libya 

[Released  to  the  press  December  2^] 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Libya  on  December  24 
proclaimed  its  independence  pursuant  to  a  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  resolution  of  November 
21,  1949,  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  extending  full  recognition  to  the  new 
Government. 

The  American  Consul  General  at  Tripoli,  An- 
drew G.  Lynch,  informed  the  Libyan  Forei<ni 
Minister  of  the  recognition  of  his  Government  by 
the  United  States  and  of  the  elevation  of  the 
American  Consulate  General  to  the  status  of  lec^a- 
tion.  Mr.  Lynch  will  serve  as  charge  d'affaires 
ad  interim  until  a  Minister  arrives. 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from  Presi- 
dent Iruman  to  King  Idris  I  of  Libya  on  the 
declaration  of  the  mdependence  of  Libya: 

The  announcement  today  that  all  powers  have  been 
MafetT'aVKin^/  Government  of  Lib^a  and  that  YoTr 
Maje&t.y,  as  King,  has  proclaimed  the  independence  of 
^n^']  '?/  significant  fact  of  historical  importance  not 
frefn^r^''  P'°?l''  °f  ^'"-^^  ''"'  to  the  entire  commvniUv  of 
nn^-tpH  r^-  ^^^  ^"'''^'^  Sf^'^«  of  America  strongly  ;„„: 
poited  the  decision  of  the  General  Assemblv  of  the  United 
Nations  that  Libya  should  become  an  independent  state 
Therefore,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  establiZient  of 
a  Government  in  Libya  in  accordance  with  a  cons?  tution 
determined  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Li'bya 

Sd^Na"tion'!""on"lh^"''"'"-^  ''^  conteS^pl'ated  by  the 
united  iNations.     On  this  momentous  occasion  I  wish  to 

^!!^  '°  ^°"''  l^^^'^'fy  '"y  congratulations  ?or  a  n^able 
achievement  and  to  extend  to  Your  Majesty  and  to  the 

M^^:IuS:^'''^'  ^^'"°" ''  ^'^  ^°^^^^ 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  that  I  re 
ce.ved  your  telegram  today  announcing  the  prodamation 
IL  /''^"° ,  '"dependence.  My  Government  deem™  it  a 
Hon<  P"^'les\t.o  •^'-i^-e  been  associated  with  UnUed  Na 
tions  action  which  assisted  the  Libyan  people  in  detei-- 
minmg  a  constitution  and  establishing  an  independent 
government      The  Government  of  the  Unrted   States  of 

nh?^.^,  A  ^  beneficial  and  friendly  relations  with  the 
I.ibyan  Government,  which  it  welcomes  to  its  rightful 
f.lff^f^^^''  sovereign  states  of  the  wor  d  si" 

take  the  firs  opportunity,  on  behalf  of  mv  government 
to  urge  that  immediate  action  be  taken  to  admit  L^bvi  to 
membership  in  the  United  Nations.  I  sen  Imv  heart  elt 
congratulations  to  Your  Excellency  and  to  members  of 

o^m'>M"-^r'""r'"t  '■'"^'  '"«y  i  alk  that  vou  cm  vev 
n?.nS  \^V^^^^'-  ^'°^  ^''•■'•^  !•  anfl  through  him  to  Ihe 
peor  e  of  Libya,  an  expression  of  the  friendsh^  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Letter  of  Credence 

A  list  nil 

The  newlj.  appointed  Ambassador  of  Austria 
ti.'ls  f'^"  r'"p  "i"''"''"''^^'''  Pi-<?«ented  his  creden- 
thp  te  t    l.?''"-!"^?^  ""  Dec'ember  19,  1951.     For 

text  of  the  I  resident  s  reply,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  1101  of  December  19. 
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Human  Rights  in  the  U.  S.:  1950 


111  the  United  States,  with  its  federal  foiiii  of 
<;;overninent,  the  oblifjation  to  protect  human 
rights  is  a  shared  responsibility.  The  Federal 
Goveiiiinent  protects  the  human  ri<j;hts  assured 
to  United  States  citizens  by  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion by  means  of  international  agreements,  laws 
enacted  by  the  Federal  Congi-ess,  Executive  Or- 
ders, Regulations, and  decisions  of  the 

Federal  Courts.  Similarly,  the  State  and  Ter- 
ritorial Governments  protect  the  rights  and  free- 
doms assured  individuals  within  their  jurisdiction 
by  State  Constitutions  and  Territorial  Acts  by 
means  of  laws  enacted  by  State  and  Territorial 
Legislatures,  Executive  Orders,  and  decisions  of 
State  and  Territorial  Courts.  In  addition,  the 
rights  and  freedoms  of  individuals  are  protected 
in  the  United  States  at  the  local  level  through 
local  ordinances  and  regulations  and  decisions  of 
local  magistrates. 

The  developments  described  in  the  present  re- 
port are  representative  of  governmental  activities 
in  safeguarding  the  basic  rights  and  freedoms  of 
the  American  people.  They  record  only  one  chap- 
ter in  the  continuing  expression  of  individual 
rights  in  the  United  States. 

The  great  quantity  of  relevant  material  makes 
it  possible  to  digest  only  certain  of  the  develop- 
ments in  1950.  A  true  picture  of  the  wide  extent 
to  which  basic  human  rights  and  freedoms  are 
fostered  in  the  United  States  would  include,  in 
addition  to  the  data  contained  in  the  jjresent  re- 
port, the  many  1950  acts  appropriating  funds 
to  pay  for  new  or  continuing  human-rights 
activities.^ 


INTERNATIONAL  AGREEMENTS 

The  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation between  the  United  States  and  Ireland, 
which  was  signed  on  .January  21  and  came  into 
force  with  the  exchange  of  ratifications  on  Septem- 
ber 14,  1950,  defines,  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
legal  framework  witliin  which  general  economic 
relationshii)s  may  develop,  the  fundamental  rights 
and  privileges  whicli  nationals  and  enterprises  of 
each  country  shall  enjoy  in  (he  other." 

Thus,  article  i  giuirantees  the  nationals  of  either 
party  within  the  teri-itoiy  of  the  other  party  such 
basic  rights  as  (he  right  to  travel  freely;  to  reside 
at  places  of  (heir  choice;  to  enjo}'  liberty  of  con- 
science; and  to  gather  and  transmit  material  for 
dissemination  to  the  public  abroad,  including  the 
right  to  communicate  by  any  means  ()i)en  to  gen- 

'  For  a  review  of  UiiitPd  States  (icvcldiMiieiits  iu  Iniinan 
riKlit.s  (luring  1!I4!I,  st-c  Bui.i.ktin  of  Scpl.  i:."i,  l'.)."i(),  p.  483. 

^  For  text  of  llic  ticiil.v,  .SOP  Dt'iiiii-I incut  of  State  pulili- 
catioii  AOm,  Treaties  ami  other  International  Acts  Scries 
I'l.'i.''.. 


Expanding  Concept 


Article  by 


(Continued  on  page  1066) 
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THE  present  efforts  in  the  United  Nations  to 
complete  an  International  Covenant  on  Hu- 
man Rights  are  part  of  man's  long  struggle  to  i 
assert  and  protect  his  rights  as  an  individual.  I 
Certain  milestones  along  the  way  have  become  by-  \ 
words  in  many  other  countries  as  well  as  in  Amer- 
ica :  the  English  Magna  Carta  and  Bill  of  Rights,  j 
the  French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and 
our  American  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
Constitution.    These  documents  have  a  great  goal 
in   conunon :    the    protection    of   the    individual 
against  tyrannj'.    They  remain  today  inspirational 
guides  and  guaranties  of  individual  liberty.    The  j 
United  Nations  Charter  itself,  with  its  emphasis  i 
upon  liiunan  rights  and  fundamental  freedom,  fol- 
lows in  the  tradition  of  these  great  documents. 

The  Sixth  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions now  meeting  in  Paris  has  before  it  one  im- 
portant aspect  of  this  developing  concept  of 
liunutn  rights:  the  completion  of  the  Draft  Inter- 
national Covenant  on  Human  Rights.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  Assembly  itself  will  not  attempt 
to  complete  this  Draft  Covenant  but  will  return 
it  to  the  Human  Rights  Commission.  Negotia- 
tions on  this  document  will  continue  for  at 
least  another  year  in  various  United  Nations 
bodies,  negotiations  in  which  representatives  of 

Editoh's  Note:  Tliis  article  deals  only  with  the  basic  | 
aspects  (articles  3  thronirh  IS)  of  the  Draft  Covenant' 
ilealing  with  civil  and  political  rights.  During  the  sev- 
entli  session  of  the  Human  Kiglits  Commission  certain 
additional  jirticles  (I'.t  through  ;il)  <lealing  with  eco- . 
nomic,  .social,  and  cultural  matters  were  drafted,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  specific  directive  from  the  General  Assembly- 
While  the  article.s  dealing  with  those  matters  denominate 
them  as  "rights"  it  is  clear  that  the  term  "riglit"  is  not 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  used  in  the  articles  dealing 

(Cant:  i 
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idvidual  Liberties 

l^tes,  Jr. 


the  United  States  should  and  will  take  part. 
What  these  representatives  are  doing  or  trying 
to  do  has  been  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion and  some  misconstruction.  A  brief  exposi- 
tion of  the  development  and  present  status  of  the 
Draft  Covenant  may  help  to  clarify  the  situation. 

The  United  States  is  firmly  convinced  that  the 
recognition  of  the  basic  rights  of  the  individual 
is  essential  to  the  establishment  of  a  peaceful 
world.  These  basic  rights  we  believe  must  include 
such  rights  as  freedom  of  speech  and  a  free  press; 
freedom  of  religion  and  worship;  freedom  of 
assembly ;  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest  and  pun- 
ishment; the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial; 
the  right  to  be  secure  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures;  and  protection  against  excessive 
bail  and  cruel  punishments.  The  United  States 
is  constantly  engaged  at  home  in  etl'orts  to  make 
'  a  reality  of  these  rights  as  set  forth  in  our  own 
Bill  of  Rights.  Now  we  are  joining  with  other 
nations  in  an  attempt  to  see  that  at  least  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  individual  rights  may  be  en- 
joyed by  all  men  everywhere.  We  believe  firmly 
that  the  world-wide  enjoyment  of  such  rights  will 
contribute  to  the  well-being  and  security  of  otlier 
peoples  and  nations  as  well  as  to  our  own.  Our 
safety  and  prosperity  in  the  world  today  ilepend 
to  an  increasingly  greater  extent  on  the  safety  and 

with  civil  and  political  nuittcrs.  (See  "Ecominiic,  Social, 
and  Cultural  rrovisimis  in  tlip  Human  Rights  t'(iv(>iiaiit," 
which  includes  the  text  of  the  present  Draft  Covenant, 
Bulletin  of  .June  2.^.  lO.jl,  p.  1003;  also  printed  as  De- 
partment of  State  publication  4.307.)  The  United  States 
at  the  present  session  of  the  General  Assembl.v  is  pro- 
posing that  there  be  two  simultaneous  draft  covenants, 
one  dealing  with  civil  and  political  matters  and  the  other 
with  economic,  social,  and  cultural  matters.  (See  Jlrs. 
Roosevelt's  accompanying  statement.) 

tge) 
December  3J,    ?95I 


Statement  by 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt' 

I  am  pleased  that  we  are  now  undertaking  to 
consider  the  substantive  questions  relating  to  the 
Draft  Covenant  on  Hunuin  Riglits  in  this  Com- 
mittee. It  is  particularly  important  at  this  time 
that  tlie  Assembly  give  adequate  consideration  to 
human  rights. 

Three  years  ago,  when  the  General  Assembly 
met  in  Paris,  the  chairman  of  the  United  States 
delegation,  Secretary  Marshall,  said  that  the  "sys- 
tematic and  deliberate  denials  of  basic  human 
rights  lie  at  the  root  of  most  of  our  troubles  and 
threaten  the  work  of  the  United  Nations.  .  .  ." 
In  this  Assembly,  Secretaiy  Acheson  made  clear 
that  these  words  ai'e  even  more  pertinent  today 
than  they  were  in  1948. 

It  is  a  tragic  commentary  on  the  status  of  civili- 
zation in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century  that 
the  systematic  and  deliberate  denials  of  human 
rights  by  some  governments  are  so  widespread  in 
certain  areas  of  the  world  that  they  are  almost 
taken  for  granted.  The  kind  of  callous  brutality 
which  would  have  .shocked  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind a  century  ago  is  now  unfortunately  a  com- 
monplace occurrence  in  those  areas. 

All  members  of  the  United  Nations  have  a  re- 
sponsibility, individually  and  collectively,  to  see 
that  tlie  lights  of  freedom  are  not  further  extin- 
guished tliroughout  the  world. 

Every  member  has  a  responsibility  to  see  that 
the  rights  of  men  are  safeguarded,  for  no  countiy 
is  perfect  in  protecting  the  individiuil  rights  of  its 
citizens. 

Three  years  ago  in  this  same  city  the  General 
Assembly  proclaimed  the  Univei-sal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  Tliat  Declaration  has  already 
become  the  yardstick  by  which  all  can  measure 
the  conduct  of  govermnents.  The  language  of 
that  Declaration  has  been  written  into  the  consti- 
tution of  a  number  of  states.  The  United  Nations 
must  now  move  ahead  to  develop  new  methods  for 
advancing  human  liberty  and  for  translating 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  into 
action.  One  of  these  methods  is  the  Draft.  Inter- 
national Covenant  on  Human  Rights. 

Tlie  task  of  drafting  the  Covenant,  of  putting 
liumaii  rights  into  treaty  form,  is  not  an  easy  one. 
'\^'e  have  been  working  in  the  United  Nations  on 
this  draft  Covenant  since  1947. 

I  would  like  in  particular  to  discuss  the  matter 
of  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights. 

When  the  General  Assembly  last  year  called  on 
the  Connnission  on  Human  Rights  to  include  eco- 


'  Made  before  Committee  III  (Social,  Humanitarian, 
and  Cultural)  on  Dec.  5  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.X.  on  the  same  date.  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt is  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  at  Paris  and  U.S.  representative  on  the 
United  Nations  Conmiission  on  Human  Rights. 
(Continued  on  page  106/f) 
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prosperity  of  others.'  To  this  safety  and  pros- 
perity an  international  undertaking  to  preserve 
and  protect  human  rights  will  directly  contribute. 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  progress  achieved  had  been  through 
local  or  national  efforts  to  protect  the  individual 
in  his  basic  rights.  Since  the  establishment  of 
the  United  Nations,  there  has  been  a  trend  to 
broaden  these  efforts  from  national  to  international 
scope.  The  United  Nations  Charter  recognizes 
the  need  to  -work  for  world  conditions  which  will 
give  people  a  security  greater  than  that  which  they 
might  hope  to  gain  by  conquest  and  to  see  estab- 
lished on  a  firm  basis  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
rights  whose  abuse  culminated  in  totalitarian  re- 
gimes and  contributed  in  such  measure  to  the  onset 
of  World  War  II.  The  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  recognizes  an  obligation  on  members  of 
the  United  Nations  to  promote  certain  aspects  of 
life  "with  a  view  to  creating  conditions  of  stability 
and  well-being  necessary  for  peaceful  and  friendly 
relationships  among  nations  based  on  respect  for 
the  principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-determina- 
tion of  peoples."     The  nations  agi-ee  to  promote: 

(a)  higher  standards  of  living,  full  employment,  and 
conditions  of  economic  and  social  progress  and  develop- 
ment; 

(b)  solutions  of  international  economic,  social,  health, 
and  related  problems :  and  international  cultural  and 
educational  cooperation ;  and 

(c)  universal  respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion.^ 

Adoption  of  the  Universal  Declaration 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  to  promote  "uni- 
versal respect  for,  and  observance  of,  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms"  was  to  seek 
agreement  on  just  what  is  meant  by  this  phrase. 
Accordingly,  the  United  Nations  drew  up.  within 
the  spirit  of  the  Charter,  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Eights  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  as  a  General  Assembly  resolution  on 
December  10,  1948.     The  Declaration  entails  no 

'  For  aspects  of  this  concept  generally,  see  American  Bnr 
Associalinn  Journnl,  "The  International  Law  of  the  Fu- 
ture" (1044)  ;  McDougal  and  Leighton,  "The  Rights  of 
Man  in  the  World  Community :  Constitutional  Illusions 
versus  Rational  Action,"  14  Law  &  Catitemp.  Prob.  490 
(1949)  ;  "Four  Freedoms"  message  to  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  Jan.  6,  1941 :  Declaration  by  the  "•United 
Nations,"  Washington,  .Ian.  1, 1942 ;  Atlantic  Charter.  Aug. 
14.  1941.  For  concern  with  human  rights  in  special  t.vpes 
of  international  treaties  see:  Treaties  of  Peace  icith  Itnlij. 
Biilfiaria.  Htmnary,  Rnumanin.  and  Finland.  Department 
of  State  publication  274.3 :  and  .lapan.  Department  of  State 
publication  4:?92;  treaties  of  friend.ship.  commerce,  and 
navigation  between  U.  S.  and  Italy  (Department  of  State 
publication  .3642)  and  Ireland  (Department  of  State  pub- 
lication 4076),  and  similar  signed  but  not  yet  ratitied 
treaties  with  Columbia,  Denmark.  Greece,  Israel,  and 
Uruguay.  Constitution  of  Une,sco,  the  World  Health 
Organization,  and  the  Inlernational  Labor  Organization. 
See  also  article  2.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  (Department 
of  State  publication  363.T). 

'United  Nations  Charter,  article  ."w  (Department  of 
State  publication  2.353). 
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legal  obligation ;  rather  it  is  a  "common  standard 
of  achievement"  toward  which  all  nations  should 
strive  by  education  and  bj'  appropriate  national 
legislation  and  international  agreement.^ 

As  the  next  step,  the  United  Nations  turned  to 
the  possibility  of  embodying  certain  rights  in 
treaties  or  covenants.  In  these,  signatory  nations 
would  undertake  legally  binding  international 
obligations  to  recognize,  preserve,  and  protect  the 
rights  defined  in  such  treaties  or  covenants.  In 
this  task,  the  drafting  of  an  International  Cove- 
nant on  Human  Rights,  the  United  Nations  is  still 
engaged.  The  draft  deals  with  many,  but  not 
all,  of  the  goals  set  forth  in  the  Universal 
Declaration. 

For  a  period  of  4  years  the  Draft  Covenant  has 
been  receiving  caref  id  consideration  in  the  United 
Nations  by  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  the  General 
Assembly.  Much  work  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  drafting  is  completed.  The  process  of  ob- 
taining agreement  on  the  drafting  of  such  a  docu- 
ment is  long  and  involved,  staged  as  it  is  against 
a  back  drojj  of  the  widely  differing  political,  legal, 
economic,  and  social  systems  of  even  the  freedom- 
loving  members  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
important  to  understand  that  the  Draft  Covenant 
is  still  in  the  process  of  negotiation.  No  final 
action  has  been  taken  on  any  of  its  parts. 

Obligations  Under  the  Charter 

In  participating  in  the  present  negotiations,  the 
United  States  recognizes  its  obligations  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter  to  cooperate  with  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  promotion 
of  human  rights  through  joint  effort.  As  the  basis 
for  their  participation,  this  Government's  repre- 
sentatives have  taken  and  maintained  the  position 
that  our  constitutional  system,  with  its  safeguards 
of  the  rights  of  the  individual,  presents  the  mini- 
mum standard  of  human  rights  for  our  own  coun- 
try. This  Government  believes  that  our  stand- 
ard is  not  only  well  adapted  to  our  needs  but 
could,  with  appropriate  local  modification,  serve 
universally  as  a  standard  for  basic  human  rights 
in  other  countries. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  other  freedom-loving 
nations,  as  equally  concerned  as  we  are  with  the 
preservation  of  the  basic  rights  of  the  individual, 
may  view  differently  the  problems  presented  by 
a  covenant.  In  form  alone,  there  are  wide  differ- 
ences in  the  expression  of  these  rights :  some  na- 
tions, such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  have  no  wi-it- 
ten  constitution,  but  a  body  of  common  law  and 
tradition;  others,  such  as  France,  have  basic  de- 
tailed national  codes;  others  have  constitutional 
systems  closeh'  akin  to  ours.  There  are  even  wider 
differences  of  philosophy  or  content  between  these 
codes    or    legal    systems.     The    differences    may 

'RuLLETiN  of  Sept.  19,  1949,  p.  432;  Aug.  S,  194S,  p. 
159 ;  Jan.  23, 1949,  p.  95. 
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spring  from  different  political  philosophies,  from 
varying  customs,  or  from  -widelj-  differing  social 
systems.  The  United  Nations  task  is  to  seek  to 
win  agreement  among  this  welter  of  differences 
on  a  common  "code"  to  benefit  all  mankind.  The 
United  States  task  as  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  is  to  see  that  this  new  "code"  or  "covenant" 
shall  approach  what  we  believe  to  be  the  highest 
common  denominator  and  not  the  lowest  common 
denominator  of  individual  rights. 

Fully  aware  of  the  constitutional  liberties  of  our 
people  and  pledged  to  uphold  them,  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  have  been  conscientiously 
cooperating  in  the  development  of  the  Human 
Rights  Covenant.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to 
incorporate  our  own  high  standards  into  this  Cov- 
enant. Basic  to  all  preparations  and  all  negotia- 
tions is  the  view  that  the  United  States 
Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  our  land;  that 
our  own  constitutional  liberties  must  remain  in- 
violate; and  that  our  Constitution  as  the  guarantee 
of  our  own  civil  liberties  need  not  and  shall  not  be 
affected  adversely  by  any  international  covenant 
dealing  with  human  rights. 

Purpose  of  the  Covenant 

The  United  States  looks  upon  the  Draft  Cove- 
nant as  an  affirmative  move  to  have  human  rights 
established  and  guaranteed,  not  restricted  or  lim- 
ited. The  Human  Rights  Covenant  is  intended  to 
insure  the  protection  of  human  rights  in  countries 
where  they  may  not  now  be  protected  and  to  pro- 
tect them  further,  in  countries  where  they  are 
already  recognized,  against  possible  future  at- 
tempts to  eliminate  or  limit  them.  The  Draft  Cov- 
enant must  be  viewed  against  a  world  background 
where  human  rights  are  not  universally  recognized. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  our  country  and  some 
others  are  exceptional  in  their  principles  and  sys- 
tems of  justice  devoted  to  protecting  the  individual 
and  his  rights.  It  is  our  belief  that  these  high 
principles  should  be  extended  throughout  the 
world.  Only  through  some  universal  organization 
like  the  United  Nations  can  this  be  done.  Our 
interest  is  in  raising  the  level  of  human  rights 
wherever  it  is  lower  than  ours.^  How  high  we  can 
raise  this  level  internationally  depends  on  inter- 
national agreement.  It  may  "be  that  in  the  early 
stages  this  international  level,  this  minimum,  may 
be  lower  than  our  standards  in  the  United  States. 
However,  this  fact  of  course  does  not  imply  ac- 
ceptance of  that  lower  level  for  the  United  States. 
But  it  does  mean  that  we  recognize  two  things: 
that  there  are,  first,  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  same  position  as  the  United 
States  with  relation  to  the  effect  of  the  minimum 
standards,  that  is,  countries  whose  domestic  stand- 
ards are  above  those  established  by  the  Covenant 
and  will  remain  so ;  and  second  that  there  are  many 

*  See  McDougal  and  Leigbton,  op.  cit.,  p.  536. 
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others  which  may  not  be  able,  at  least  initially,  to 
undertake  to  live  up  to  as  high  a  standard  of  pro- 
tection for  such  rights. 


The  U.S.  Constitution  and  the  Covenant 

During  various  United  Nations  meetings,  this 
Government  has  clearly  announced  its  position  on 
the  relationship  between  the  rights  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Draft  Covenant  and  those  guaran- 
teed by  our  Constitution.  This  Government  has 
furthermore  been  proceeding  on  the  basis  that  the 
Covenant,  if  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  in  the 
form  we  are  striving  for  and  if  ratified  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  by  its  specific  provisions 
would  not  reduce  the  present  rights  of  United 
States  citizens  under  their  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Nevertheless,  even  though  the  Draft  Covenant  is 
not  complete  and  has  not  j'et  been  voted  on  as  a 
whole  by  any  United  Nations  body,  arguments 
have  already  been  advanced  that  the  United  States 
should  cease  even  to  participate  in  efforts  to  draft 
a  Human  Rights  Covenant.  These  arguments  are 
based  on  the  theories  that: 

(1)  the  Covenant  as  a  treaty  will  destroy  our 
basic  Constitutional  liberties  by  permitting  our 
civil  liberties  to  be  limited  to  the  extent  permitted 
under  the  Covenant  rather  than  under  the  Con- 
stitution ; 

(2)  the  Covenant  will  destroy  the  Constitu- 
tional division  of  powers  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government; 

(3)  the  Covenant  will  be  self -executing  and 
thus  come  immediately  into  effect  throughout  the 
land,  disrupting  our  entire  system  of  Federal 
and  State  laws. 

As  to  the  first  argument,  that  the  Covenant 
would  destrov  our  basic  constitutional  liberties, 
the  clear  purpose  of  the  United  States  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  adoption  of  the  Covenant  would  not 
in  any  way  reduce  our  own  liberties.  This  intent 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  inclusion  in  the  Draft 
Covenant  of  language  specifically  referring  to  the 
status  of  existing  national  standards  which  may 
be  higher  than  those  in  the  finished  Covenant. 
This  language  is  as  follows : 
Akticle  is 

2.  Nothing  in  this  Covenant  may  be  interpreted  as 
limiting  or  derogating  from  any  of  the  rights  and  free- 
doms which  may  be  guaranteed  under  the  laws  of  any 
Contracting  State  or  any  Conventions  to  which  it  Is  a 
party. 

This  forthright  language  makes  clear  our  po- 
sition with  regard  to  our  basic  rights  within  the 
spirit  and  word  of  our  Constitution.^  Further, 
even  if  the  Covenant,  by  some  stretch  of  imagi- 
nation and  in  spite  of  language  along  the  lines 
of  that  quoted  above,  were  used  to  justify  at- 


'  Compare  Ilo  constitution,  article  19  (8). 
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tempts  to  violate  our  constitutional  rights  domes- 
tically in  any  way,  the  Covenant  as  a  means  to 
that  end  and  to  that  extent  would  be  invalid.  The 
Covenant  could  not  be  used  as  an  instrument  to 
violate  our  constitutional  liberties.  "It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  a  treaty  cannot  change  the 
Constitution  or  be  held  valid  if  it  be  in  violation 
of  that  instrument.  This  results  from  the  nature 
and  fundamental  principle  of  our  government."  ^ 
Treaties  are  supreme  to  the  extent  that  they  pre- 
vail over  other  existing  treaties  or  existing  leg- 
islation ;  they  do  not  prevail  over  the  Constitution 
in  whose  terms  their  validity  must  be  judged. 

The  standard  authority  for  this  belief  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution  is  the  case  of 
de  Geofroy  v.  Riggs  133  U.S.  258  (1890).  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  here  said : 

The  treaty  power,  as  expressed  in  the  Constitution,  is 
in  terms  unlimited  except  by  those  restraints  which  are 
found  in  that  instrument  against  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  of  its  departments,  and  those  arising  from 
the  nature  of  the  Government  itself  and  of  that  of  the 
States.  It  would  not  le  contended  that  it  extends  so  far 
as  to  authorize  what  the  Constitution  forbids,  or  a  change 
in  the  character  of  the  government  or  in  that  of  one  of  the 
States,  or  a  cession  of  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
latter,  without  its  consent. 

This  statement  was  reaffirmed  34  years  later  in 
Asakurav.  Seattle  2m  (U.S.  332)  {192i). 

For  example,  with  respect  to  the  general  limi- 
tations set  forth  in  article  14  of  the  Draft  Cove- 
nant on  Human  Rights  (relating  to  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press),  these  being  permissive 
only  and  not  mandatory,  the  United  States  would 
not  be  called  upon  by  the  Covenant  nor  could  any 
officer  of  the  United  States  invoke  the  Covenant, 
to  limit  the  freedom  of  speech  and  press  guaran- 
teed under  our  Constitution.  Upon  United  States 
ratification  of  the  Covenant,  the  protection  of 
our  Constitution  would  continue  to  be  applicable 
to  freedom  of  speech  and  press  in  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  accordingly  could 
ratify  the  Covenant  insofar  as  the  present 
draft  of  article  14  is  concerned  since  its  ratifica- 
tion would  not  diminish  the  protection  of  freedom 
of  speech  or  press  that  exists  in  the  United  States 
under  the  constitutional  protection  of  the  First 
Amendment  that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
.  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press.  .  .  ." 

The  concern  of  the  United  States,  while  main- 
taining the  liberties  of  its  own  citizens,  is,  in  accord 
with  the  United  Nations  Charter,  for  increased 
freedoms  in  other  countries.  The  United  States 
does  not  claim  perfection  for  itself,  but,  in  point 
of  fact,  almost  all  the  civil  and  political  rights 
and  freedoms  with  which  the  Draft  Covenant 


deals  are  now  recognized  and  enforceable  in  the 
United  States.  The  two  exceptions  are  those  on 
compensation  in  articles  6  and  10.'  Compensation 
for  unlawful  arrest  or  deprivation  of  liberty  (ar- 
ticle 6)  and  compensation  for  miscarriage  of 
justice  in  criminal  cases  (article  10)  are  not  re- 
quired under  our  Constitution.  For  the  rest,  our 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  13th,  14th,  15th,  and  19th 
Amendments  already  provide  adequate  safeguards 
for  civil  and  political  rights  in  our  country.^ 

The  proposed  language  and  the  intent  of  the 
drafters  merit  Professor  Chaf ee's  statement : 

The  present  Draft  Covenant  does  absolutely  nothing  to 
lower  our  own  standards  of  freedom,  and  it  offers  an  op- 
portunity to  raise  standards  in  many  countries  of  the 
fundamental  rights  which  "flow  from  the  inherent  dignity 
of  the  human  person." ' 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  division  of  powers 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  the  view  of  our  Govern- 
ment that  the  Draft  Covenant  if  adopted  and  rati- 
fied would  not  affect  that  division  of  powers  under 
our  constitutional  system.  The  draft  federal- 
state  article,  article  71,  already  submitted  by  the 
United  States  in  the  course  of  negotiation  would 
maintain  the  traditional  division.^"  The  article 
recognizes  that  under  a  federal  government  such 
as  ours,  and,  for  example,  Brazil  and  Canada, 
certain  powers  reside  in  the  federal  government 
and  certain  other  powers  reside  in  the  constituent 
states  or  provinces.  Federal  governments  which 
cannot  act  in  all  internal  matters  for  their  con- 
stituent states  would  be  obliged  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  such  states  those  provisions  of  the 
Covenant  falling  within  their  jurisdiction  and 
to  request  information  on  the  laws  of  such  states 
as  compared  to  the  Covenant  provisions  in  ques- 
tion.   A  similar  concept  has  been  followed  in  con- 


'  Two  TTundred  and  Seven  Half  Pound  Papers  of 
Smoking  Tobacco,  etc.  v.  United  States,  11  Wall  618  (U.  S. 
1870).  See  also  McDougal  and  Leighton,  op.  oit.,  p.  527; 
E.  S.  Corwin,  National  Supremacy;  W.  B.  Cowles,  Treaties 
and  Constitutional  Law:  property  interference  and  due 
process  of  laio. 
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'  The  United  States  has  consistently  opposed  the  inclu- 
sion of  these  provisions. 

'  For  discussion  see  Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.,  "Federal  and 
State  Powers  Under  the  UN  Covenant  on  Human  Rights," 
1951,  Wisconsin  Law  Revieiv,  pp.  389,  441,  et  seq.;  Mc- 
nougal  and  Leighton,  op.  cit.,  p.  527. 

'  Chafee,  op.  cit.,  p.  392. 

"  This  proposal  reads : 

"In  the  case  of  a  Federal  State,  the  following  provisions 
shall  apply: 

"(a)  With  respect  to  any  articles  of  this  Covenant 
which  are  determined  in  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tional processes  of  that  State  to  he  appropriate  in  whole 
or  in  part  for  federal  action,  the  obligations  of  the  federal 
government  shall  to  this  extent  be  the  same  as  those  of 
parties  which  are  not  Federal  States ; 

"(b)  With  respect  to  articles  which  are  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  constitutional  processes  of  that  State 
to  be  appropriate  in  whole  or  in  part  for  action  by  the 
constituent  states,  provinces  or  cantons,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment  shall  bring  such  articles,  with  favorable  recom- 
mendation, to  the  notice  of  the  appropriate  authorities  of 
the  states,  provinces  or  cantons  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment." 

Although  the  1951  session  of  the  Human  Eights  Com- 
mission postponed  consideration  of  this  article  because  of 
lack  of  time,  the  directive  to  the  Commission  from  the  5th 
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ventions  proposed  by  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization.^^ 

Under  the  federal  state  articles  proposed  for 
inclusion  in  the  Covenant,  the  constitutional  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  states  and  the  federal 
government  in  the  United  States  will  be  clarified 
Beyond  question.  The  article  would  limit  the  inter- 
national undertaking  of  the  United  States  by  re- 
quiring the  Federal  Government  to  adopt  imple- 
menting measures  only  in  those  areas  where,  under 
the  Constitution,  it  has  power  to  adopt  such  meas- 
ures. The  power  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
such  instances  would  be  determined  as  though 
there  were  no  Covenant.^^ 

Thirdly,  it  is  the  view  of  this  Government  that 
the  Draft  Covenant  would  not  become  a  self- 
executing  treaty.  The  arguments  to  the  contrary 
have  resulted  in  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding 
with  relation  to  what  will  happen  here  if  the  Draft 
Covenant  is  ratified  by  the  United  States.  The 
Covenant  is  clearly  intended  to  be  a  so-called  "non- 
self-executing  treaty"  and  its  provisions  could  not 
and  would  not  become  effective  within  the  United 
States  before  implementing  legislation  were 
adopted  by  Congress.  Such  legislation  would 
be  intended  to  take  appropriate  action  within 
spheres  where  Federal  legislation  was  appropriate 
to  make  up  for  deficiencies — if  any — between  the 
Covenant  as  ratified  and  existing  Federal  legisla- 
tion. The  Covenant  would  not  of  itself  change  our 
laws.  Congress  would  have  to  act  to  do  that.  In 
order  to  make  clear  this  intent  there  is  included  in 
the  Draft  Covenant  the  following  language : 

AETICLE  1 

2.  Where  not  already  provided  for  by  existing  legislative 
or  other  measures,  each  State  undertakes  to  take  the 
necessary  steps,  in  accordance  with  its  constitutional 
processes  and  with  the  provisions  of  this  Covenant,  to 
adopt  within  a  reasonable  time  such  legislative  or  other 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  rights 
recognized  in  this  Covenant.    [Italics  supplied.] 

This  language  is  in  the  form  of  an  undertaking 
to  enact  legislation  where  necessary  to  give  effect 
to  the  rights  recognized  in  the  Covenant.  It  is 
believed  that  it  will  make  it  clear  beyond  any  pos- 
sible doubt  that  the  provisions  of  the  Covenant 
will  not  become  part  of  our  domestic  law  until  the 
necessary  domestic  legislation  has  been  enacted. 
The  rights  of  individuals  would  be  preserved  and 

General  Assembly  is  still  effective.  This  directive,  part 
C  of  resolution  421  (V),  calls  upon  the  Commission  "to 
study  a  federal  state  article  and  to  prepare,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  sixth  session, 
recommendations  which  will  have  as  their  purpose  secur- 
ing the  maximum  extension  of  the  Covenant  to  the  con- 
stituent units  of  federal  states,  and  meeting  the  consti- 
tutional problems  of  federal  states".  It  may  be  presumed 
that  the  Commission  will  carry  out  this  directive  at  its 
1952  session. 

"  Ilo  constitution,  art.  19  (7). 

"  For  a  discussion  see  Chafee,  op.  cit.,  pp.  391  and  623. 


protected  not  under  the  Covenant  but  under  the 
domestic  legislation  adopted.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Covenant  cannot  be  self-execut- 
ing.'^ 

By  repeated  statements  of  intent,  by  the  in- 
clusion of  specific  language  and  by  reference  to 
classical  legal  decisions  of  our  Supreme  Court,  the 
United  States  through  its  representatives  has 
made  clear  its  position  with  regard  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Draft  International  Cove- 
nant on  Human  Eights  and  the  United  States 
Constitution.  As  the  attempt  to  complete  the 
draft  of  this  Covenant  on  Human  Rights  contin- 
ues, those  statements  will  be  repeated,  the  neces- 
sary safeguards  will  be  maintained  and  improve- 
ments in  language  will  be  souglit.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  the  aim  of  this  Government  to  continue 
to  cooperate  with  other  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  promoting  the  aims  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  Our  good  faith  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  as  a  champion  of  individual  lib- 
erty is  being  judged  by  our  readiness  to  cooperate. 

Conclusion 

There  is  much  at  stake — our  reputation  in 
the  world  and  our  continued  peaceful  existence. 
As  President  Truman  has  put  it : 

So  long  as  the  basic  rights  of  man  are  denied  in  any 
substantial  portion  of  the  earth,  men  everywhere  will  live 
in  fear  of  their  own  rights  and  their  own  security." 

The  United  States  must  continue  to  battle  in 
this  world  forum  as  a  champion  of  individual 
liberty  and  for  the  comjiletion  of  a  realistic  Cove- 
nant on  Human  Rights  which  will  further  protect, 
not  limit,  the  fundamental  freedoms  of  its  own 
and  other  citizens. 

In  any  event,  when  the  United  Nations  has  com- 
pleted the  draft  Covenant  on  Human  Rights,  then 
will  come  the  moment  for  this  Government  to 
determine  what  position  it  should  take  with  regard 
to  the  ratification,  with  or  without  reservations  of 
the  then  final  document,  "by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate."  Until  that  time,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  complete  the  Draft  Cove- 
nant in  the  best  possible  form  as  an  example  of  the 
determination  of  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations 
to  reaffirm  their  faith  in  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  and  to  promote  and  encourage  "respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedom  for  all." 

The  Department  of  State  has  sought  and  re- 
ceived from  many  individuals,  organizations,  and 

"Foster  v.  Neilson,  2  Pet.  253,  314  (1S29)  ;  Chafee,  op. 
cit.,  p.  397 ;  also  Legal  Problems  of  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations,  14  Law,  Cont.  Prob.  558-565; 
Dickinson,  "Are  the  Liquor  Treaties  Self-Executing?"  20 
Am.  Journal  of  International  Law,  444,  445  (1926). 

"  Bulletin  of  July  13,  1947,  p.  80. 
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other  departments  of  the  Government  help  and 
vahiable  sujigestions  as  to  the  form  and  content  of 
the  Draft  Covenant.  The  drafting  of  this  Cove- 
nant is  a  question  of  great  importance  to  all  the 
American  people  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that 
interested  persons  and  organizations  will  continue 
to  submit  constructive  recommendations  during 
the  negotiations  still  to  come. 

•  Mr.  Gates.,  author  of  the  above  article.,  is  Officer 
in  Charge  of  United  Nations  Human  Rights  and 
Cultural  Afairs,  Office  of  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Affairs. 


Roosevelt — Continued  from  page  1061 

nomic,  social,  and  cultural  provisions  in  the  Cove- 
nant on  Human  Eights,  the  United  States  fully 
cooperated  in  the  5-weeks'  session  of  the  Commis- 
sion this  spring  in  Geneva  in  drafting  these  pro- 
visions.^ The  United  States  delegation  voted  last 
year  in  the  General  Assembly  against  the  inclu- 
sion of  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights  in  the 
same  Covenant  with  civil  and  political  rights.  At 
no  time,  however,  did  my  delegation  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Kiglits  question  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Commission  to  prepare  a  draft  with 
these  provisions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  United  States  delegation  to 
the  Commission  felt  that,  as  a  member  of  a  tech- 
nical commission,  we  should  cooperate  in  doing 
that  which  the  General  Assembly  had  asked  us 
to  do  at  that  time. 

We  did  vote  at  the  end  of  the  Commission  ses- 
sion for  a  resolution  introduced  by  the  delegate 
of  India  requesting  a  reconsideration  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  question  of  including  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  rights  in  the  same 
Covenant  with  civil  and  political  rights.  This 
resolution  did  not,  liowever,  interrupt  the  tech- 
nical work  of  the  Commission.  This  Indian  reso- 
lution pointed  out  that  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural rights,  though  equally  fundamental  and 
therefore  important,  formed  a  separate  category 
of  rights  from  that  of  the  civil  and  political  rights 
in  that  they  were  not  justiciable  rights  and  their 
method  of  implementation  was  different. 

At  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly  we  have 
before  us  a  resolution  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  inviting  the  General  Assembly  to  recon- 
sider its  decision  of  last  year.  It  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate for  us  in  the  General  Assembly  this 
year  to  reconsider  this  matter.  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  Covenant  on  Human  Rights, 
we  must  be  willing  to  study  and  restudy  the  basic 
problems  involved  in  the  drafting  of  this  docu- 

'For  an  article  on  the  1951  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights,  and  the  text  of  the  provisions 
referred  to,  see  Bulletin  of  June  25,  1951,  p.  1003. 
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ment.  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  in 
this  Committee  on  the  question  of  whether  there 
should  be  one  covenant  or  two  covenants,  but  at 
no  time  should  anyone  argue  that  this  Committee 
should  avoid  a  further  consideration  of  this  very 
important  question. 

Principal  Provisions  of  the^ECOSOC  Resolution 

The  resolution  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  points  out  that  there  are  certain  differ- 
ences between  the  provisions  on  civil  and  po- 
litical rights  and  the  provisions  on  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  rights  and  that  these  differ- 
ences warrant  a  consideration  of  two  covenants 
rather  than  a  single  covenant.  The  Council  reso- 
lution also  refers  to  the  diiRculties  which  may  flow 
from  embodying  in  one  covenant  two  different 
kinds  of  rights  and  obligations. 

Let  us  examine  these  differences  which  have 
been  recognized  by  the  Commission  in  a  number 
of  ways  in  drafting  the  provisions  of  the  Cove- 
nant. 

In  the  first  place,  article  19  of  the  draft  Covenant 
recognizes  that  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
provisions  are  objectives  to  be  achieved  "pro- 
gressively." This  obligation  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  obligation  applicable  to  the  civil  and  po- 
litical rights  in  the  Covenant.  In  the  case  of  civil 
and  political  rights,  states  ratifying  the  Covenant 
will  be  under  an  obligation  to  take  necessary  steps 
fairly  quickly  to  give  effect  to  these  rights.  A 
much  longer  period  of  time  is  clearly  contemplated 
under  the  Covenant  for  the  achievement  of  the 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  provisions.  This  is 
obvious  and  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected. 

For  example,  in  the  field  of  health,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  undertake  training  programs  for  doc- 
tors and  nurses,  to  establish  experimental  stations, 
build  hospitals,  obtain  hospital  beds,  medical  sup- 
lilies,  etc.  Similarly,  in  the  field  of  education,  it 
will  take  a  considerable  period  of  time  to  train 
teachers,  write  school  texts,  obtain  necessary  sup- 
plies, build  schools,  et  cetera.  In  these  fields,  it 
will  take  years  to  reach  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
the  Covenant.  As  you  well  know,  my  delegation 
fully  supports  the  attainment  of  these  objectives. 
I  am  simply  stressing  the  longer  period  of  time  it 
will  of  course  take  and  the  long-range  planning 
that  will  be  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
tlie  economic,  social,  and  cultural  provisions  of  the 
Covenant. 

It  has  taken  years  to  achieve  progress  in  the 
United  States  in  these  fields,  as  it  will  no  doubt 
take  years  to  achieve  further  progress  in  these 
fields  in  my  country  as  well  as  in  other  countries. 

For  example,  with  respect  to  education  in  the 
United  States,  which  under  our  federal  system  is 
essentially  a  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
states,  in  1900,  in  one-third  of  the  United  States, 
there  was  no  compulsory-school-attendance  law 
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and  in  only  a  few  sections  of  tlie  country  was  there 
legislation  requiring  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance until  the  age  of  16.  Fifty  years  later,  all 
sections  of  the  United  States  require  school  at- 
tendance for  all  boys  and  girls  at  least  until  the 
age  of  16,  and  in  some  areas  school  attendance  is 
required  until  the  age  of  17  or  18.  Since  1910  we 
have  increased  our  expenditures  per  student  in 
our  schools  300  percent. 

In  the  field  of  health  in  the  United  States,  it 
has  taken  us  30  years  to  reduce  infant  mortality 
by  more  than  two-thirds.  Pneumonia  and  tuber- 
culosis, which  were  the  two  leading  causes  of  death 
in  the  United  States  in  1900,  now  are  in  sixth  and 
seventh  places  as  causes  of  death. 

I  mention  these  instances,  not  to  claim  we  have 
achieved  our  goals  in  these  fields  but  simply  to 
indicate  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  move  toward 
these  economic,  social,  and  cultural  objectives.  In 
contrast,  in  the  case  of  civil  and  political  rights,  it 
is  anticipated  that  these  rights  will  be  effectuated 
promptly.  It  is  this  time  difference  between  these 
two  types  of  rights  that  I  am  stressing. 

A  second  difference  between  the  civil  and  po- 
litical provisions  and  the  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  provisions  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
obligation  is  expected  to  be  performed.  In  the 
case  of  the  civil  and  political  rights,  they  can  in 
general  be  achieved  by  the  enactment  of  appro- 
priate legislation,  enforced  under  effective  ad- 
ministrative machinery.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  recognized  that  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
progress  and  development  cannot  be  achieved 
simply  by  the  enactment  of  legislation  and  its 
enforcement.  Private  as  well  as  public  action 
is  necessary.  The  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
repeatedly  rejected  the  proposal  by  two  members 
of  the  Commission  to  limit  the  achievement  of 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights  solely  through 
state  action.  The  Commission  fully  recognized 
the  importance  of  pi-ivate  as  well  as  govern- 
mental action  for  the  achievement  of  these  rights. 

A  third  difference  between  the  civil  and  po- 
litical provisions  and  the  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  provisions  relates  to  the  difference  in  the 
implementation  contemplated.  Initially  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  drafted  provisions  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Human  Rights  Committee 
to  which  complaints  by  one  state  against  another 
state  may  be  filed.  The  Commission  did  not  then 
have  time  at  its  session  this  spring  to  decide 
whether  this  machinery  should  also  be  applicable 
to  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  provisions, 
but  there  actually  was  general  sentiment  in  the 
Commission  that  this  complaint  machinery  should 
be  limited  to  the  civil  and  political  provisions  of 
the  Covenant.  It  was  felt  by  those  with  whom  I 
discussed  this  matter  in  the  Commission  that  this 
machinery  is  not  appropriate  for  the  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  provisions  of  the  Covenant, 
since  these  rights  are  to  be  achieved  progressively 
and  since  the  obligations  of  states  with  respect  to 
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these  rights  were  not  as  precise  as  those  with 
respect  to  the  civil  and  political  rights.  These 
members  of  the  Commission  thought  that  it  would 
be  preferable,  with  respect  to  the  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  rights,  to  stress  the  importance  of 
assisting  states  to  achieve  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  progress  rather  than  to  stress  the  filing 
of  complaints  against  states  in  this  field. 

Instead  of  a  complaint  procedure,  a  reporting 
procedure  was  devised  by  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  the  progress  made  in  the  observance  of 
the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  provisions  of 
the  Covenant. 

A  fourth  difference  between  the  civil  and  po- 
litical rights  and  the  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural rights  relates  to  the  drafting  of  these  rights. 
The  economic,  social,  and  cultural  provisions  were 
necessarily  drafted  in  broad  language  as  con- 
trasted to  the  civil  and  political  provisions.  For 
example,  article  22  simply  provides  that  "The 
States  Parties  to  the  Covenant  recognize  the  right 
of  everyone  to  social  security."  It  was  thought 
in  the  Commission  that  since  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  provisions  were  being  stated  in  terms  of 
broad  objectives,  general  language  would  be 
adequate. 

It  seems  to  my  delegation  that  these  four  basic 
differences  between  the  civil  and  political  rights 
and  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights  war- 
rant the  separation  of  the  present  provisions  of 
the  Covenant  into  two  covenants,  one  covenant  on 
civil  and  political  rights  and  another  covenant  on 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights.  By  a  sepa- 
ration of  these  rights  into  two  separate  covenants 
we  would  avoid  a  great  deal  of  confusion  that  is 
naturally  inherent  in  a  combination  of  all  these 
different  provisions  in  one  covenant. 

Equality  ofjlmportance  in  the  Two  Groups  of  Rights 

Of  course,  I  realize  that  some  members  of  this 
Committee  argue  for  a  single  covenant  to  include 
all  the  provisions  now  before  us.  The  principal 
argument  urged  by  those  pressing  this  view  is  that 
there  should  be  no  differentiations  in  importance 
between  civil  and  political  rights  and  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  rights.  In  the  proposal  that 
I  wish  to  make  to  the  Committee  there  is  no  ques- 
tion raised  with  respect  to  the  importance  of  one 
group  of  rights  as  against  another  group  of  rights. 
I  consider  each  group  of  rights  of  equal  im- 
portance. My  proposal  would  maintain  this 
equality  of  importance. 

My  delegation  proposes  that  two  covenants  of 
equal  importance  be  completed  in  the  United  Na- 
tions simultaneously  and  be  opened  for  signature 
and  ratification  at  the  same  time.  Neither  one  nor 
the  other  covenant  would  be  called  the  first  or  the 
second  covenant.  Each  of  the  two  covenants 
would  be  on  human  rights,  one  setting  forth  the 
civil  and  political  rights,  and  the  other  setting 
forth  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights.  We 
would  request  the  Commission  on  Human  Riglats 
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to  prepare  both  of  these  covenants  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  General  Assembly  next  year. 

If  members  of  the  Committee  will  look  at  the 
present  text  of  the  Covenant,  they  will  observe 
how  naturally  its  parts  may  be  divided  into  two 
covenants.  The  provisions  on  civil  and  political 
rights  are  in  parts  I,  II,  and  IV.  These  parts  can 
constitute  one  covenant.  The  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  provisions  are  in  parts  III  and  V. 
These  parts  can  constitute  another  covenant.  Part 
VI  contains  general  provisions  which  should 
accordingly  be  repeated  in  both  covenants. 

The  basic  differences  between  civil  and  political 
rights  and  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights 
warrant  this  division  into  two  covenants.  The 
option  will,  of  course,  remain  open  for  countries 
wishing  to  ratify  both  covenants  at  once  to  do  so. 
To  insist  on  the  inclusion  of  all  the  provisions  in 
one  covenant  will  delay  the  coming  into  force  of 
any  covenant  on  human  rights.  A  separation 
of  these  provisions  into  two  covenants  would 
accelerate  their  ratification  by  many  states. 

I  hope  that  this  proposal  that  I  have  made  will 
be  supported  and  will  facilitate  reaching  agree- 
ment in  the  Committee  on  the  question  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  rights.  The  situation 
this  year  is  very  different  from  the  situation  last 
year  in  the  General  Assembly.  At  that  time  we 
were  considering  the  drafting  of  a  first  covenant 
on  human  rights,  containing  only  civil  and  polit- 
ical rights.  A  covenant  on  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  rights  was  proposed  to  be  drafted  at  a 
later  date.  Now  that  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  has  drafted  provisions  on  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  rights,  we  are  in  a  position  to  visualize 
two  covenants,  simultaneously  completed,  one  on 
civil  and  political  rights  and  the  other  on  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  rights.  This  changed 
situation  warrants  a  decision  by  the  General  As- 
sembly calling  for  two  covenants  rather  than  one 
covenant. 

I  will  not  at  this  time  discuss  other  aspects  of 
the  covenant.  I  may  comment  on  these  other  mat- 
ters later.  I  have  devoted  my  attention  in  these 
remarks  to  the  importance  of  drafting  two  cove- 
nants, one  on  civil  and  political  rights,  and  the 
other  on  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights, 
because  I  feel  tlris  to  be  the  most  important  ques- 
tion facing  us. 


Human  Rights — Continued  from,  page  105S 

eral  public  use  with  persons  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  territories  of  either  party.  By  article  n 
nationals  of  either  party  in  the  territory  of  tlie 
other  are  to  be  free  from  unlawful  molestations  of 
every  kind ;  and,  if  accused  of  crime  and  taken  into 
custody,  they  are  granted  the  right  to  be  informed 
of  the  accusations,  to  be  brought  to  trial  as 
promptly  as  is  consistent  with  the  proper  prepara- 
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tion  of  the  defense,  and  to  enjoy  all  means  reason- 
ably necessary  to  their  defense.  Article  rv  grants 
the  same  treatment  to  nationals  of  both  parties  in 
the  application  of  laws  on  specified  subjects  relat- 
ing to  workmen's  compensation  and  social  security. 
Under  article  vi,  the  courts  of  justice  and  adminis- 
trative tribunals  and  agencies  in  each  country  are 
open  in  all  degrees  of  jurisdiction  to  the  nationals 
of  the  other,  on  the  basis  of  national  treatment  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuing  and  defending  their 
rights.  Article  vin  forbids  unlawful  entry  or 
molestation  of  the  dwellings,  offices,  warehouses, 
factories,  and  other  premises  of  the  nationals  and 
companies  of  one  party  located  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  other.  Article  xx  of  the  treaty 
specifically  states  that  the  treaty  does  not  accord 
any  right  to  engage  in  political  activity. 


FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  TERRITORIAL  ACTS 
Civil  and  Political  Rights 

GOVERNMENT  BY  THE  WILL  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

Guam  Bill  of  Rights — The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  approved  on  August  1,  1950,  an 
organic  act  for  the  non-self-governing  territory  of 
Guam,  which  declares  Guam  to  be  an  incorporated 
territory  of  the  United  States  and  provides  a  civil 
government  for  the  island.  Section  5  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  is  a  Bill  of  Eights  for  the  people  of 
Guam,  guaranteeing  them  freedom  of  religion; 
the  right  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects  from  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures ;  due  process  of  law ;  speedy  and  pub- 
lic trial ;  habeas  corpus;  freedom  from  bills  of  at- 
tainder, ex  -post  facto  laws,  and  laws  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts;  freedom  of  the  voter 
with  respect  to  any  qualification  as  to  property, 
income,  political  opinion,  or  any  other  matter 
apart  from  citizenship,  civil  capacity,  and  resi- 
dence; freedom  from  discrimination  because  of 
race,  language,  or  religion;  equal  protection  of 
the  law;  freedom  from  any  religious  test  as  a 
qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under 
the  Government  of  Guam ;  freedom  from  convic- 
tion for  treason  against  the  United  States  unless 
on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court;  and 
protection  of  children  through  prohibition  of  the 
employment  of  any  child  under  14  years  of  age 
in  any  occupation  injurious  to  health  or  morals 
or  hazardous  to  life  or  limb. 

The  Organic  Act  for  Guam  jjrovides  specifically 
in  section  5  that  no  person  who  advocates  or  be- 
longs to  any  party  or  organization  which  advo- 
cates the  oveithrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the 
Government  of  Guam  or  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  qualified  to  hold  any  public  office  of  trust 
or  profit  under  the  Govenmient  of  Guam.^ 


'  64  Stat.  384. 
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Providing  for  the  Constitutional  Government 
of  Puerto  Rico — The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  progressively  recognized  the  right  of 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  govern  themselves, 
and  under  the  terms  of  various  congressional  en- 
actments an  inci'easingly  large  measure  of  self- 
government  has  been  achieved  by  the  islanders. 
On  July  3,  1950,  the  Congress  approved  a  law 
under  which  the  legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  is  au- 
thorized to  call  a  constitutional  convention  to  draft 
a  constitution  which,  upon  adoption  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  and  approval  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  will  become  effective.  By 
this  act,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
gives  full  recognition  to  the  principle  of  govei'n- 
ment  by  consent,  and  to  the  right  of  a  people  to 
live  under  a  constitution  of  its  own  choosing.'' 

Providing  for  Internal  Security — The  United 
States  Congress  adopted  a  measure  September  23, 
1950,  to  protect  the  United  States  against  certain 
subversive  activities  by  requiring,  inter  alia. 
Communist  organizations  to  register  and  divulge 
information  about  their  officers,  their  finances, 
and  in  some  cases  their  membership.  The  Act  ex- 
pressly provides  that  "Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  ...  in  any  way  to  limit  or  in- 
fringe upon  freedom  of  the  press  or  of  speech  as 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  no  regidation  shall  be  promulgated 
hereunder  having  that  effect." 

This  measure  defines  a  "Communist  organiza- 
tion" as  an  organization  substantially  directed, 
dominated,  or  controlled  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ment or  foreign  organizations  controlling  the 
world  Communist  movement.  The  term  "world 
Communist  movement"  is  defined  as  a  movement 
to  establish  totalitarian  dictatorship  wherein  the 
rights  of  individuals  are  subordinated  to  the  state, 
fundamental  rights  and  liberties  denied,  and  con- 
trol over  the  i^eople  maintained  by  fear,  terrorism, 
and  brutality.^ 

Voting — The  following  States  enacted  legisla- 
tion relating  to  voting:  California,  Colorado, 
Georgia,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Vii-ginia, 
and  Washington.  Most  of  the  laws  facilitated 
absentee  voting  by  the  disabled,  the  shut-ins,  vet- 
erans in  hospitals,  and  persons  prevented  from 
casting  ballots  on  the  prescribed  day  because  of 
their  religious  beliefs.  Georgia  provided  for  ab- 
sentee voting  in  the  municipal  elections  of  the 
i,City  of  Augusta.  Maryland  lengthened  the  hours 
I  during  which  polls  are  kept  open  in  Worcester 
(County.  Virginia  authorized  persons  in  line  at 
rJie  polls  at  closing  time  to  be  allowed  to  vote. 
South  Carolina  enacted  a  general  election  law, 
I  section  14-N  of  which  makes  it  a  misdemeanor 
I  Dunishable  by  fine  and/or  imprisonment  to  assault 
ir  intimidate,  to  discharge  from  employment,  or 

*  64  Stat.  319. 
I    "64  Stat.  987. 
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to  eject  from  any  rented  house,  land,  or  other 
property  any  citizen  because  of  his  political 
opinions  or  his  exercise  of  political  rights  (such  as 
voting).  South  Carolina  in  a  general  election 
held  in  September  1950  approved  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  eliminate  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
as  a  requirement  for  voting.  When  this  consti- 
tutional amendment  becomes  effective  through 
1951  legislative  action,  the  total  number  of  States 
requiring  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  is 
reduced  to  six.° 


FAIR  TRIAL 

Jurisdiction  of  American  Laws  Extended  to 
Pacific  Islands — On  June  15,  1950,  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  United 
States  laws  relating  to  civil  acts  or  offenses  to 
cover  such  acts  or  offenses  when  consummated  or 
taking  place  on  the  following  Pacific  Islands 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States:  Mid- 
way Island,  Wake  Island,  Johnston  Island,  Sand 
Island,  Kingman  Reef,  Kure  Island,  Baker  Island, 
Howland  Island,  Jarvis  Island,  Canton  Island, 
and  Enderbury  Island  (the  latter  two  islands 
being  under  the  joint  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain),  or  in  the  waters  ad- 
jacent thereto.  Those  acts  or  offenses,  under  this 
legislation,  henceforth  will  be  adjudicated,  de- 
termined, or  adjudged  and  punished  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  including  the  pro- 
visions for  trial  by  jury  and  other  guarantees  of 
fair  treatment.' 

Jury  Selection — The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  reversed  a  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeals  of  the  State  of  Texas  in  the  case 
of  Cassel  v.  Texas  on  the  ground  that  procedure 
for  selecting  a  grand  jury  had  not  been  in  conform- 
ity with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  Amend- 
ment provides  that  "No  State  shall  .  .  .  deny  to 
any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws."  In  this  case  the  petitioner,  a 
Negro,  sought  review  to  determine  his  right  to  a 
fair  and  impartial  grand  jury,  alleging  that  "the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws"  had  been  denied  him 
because  only  white  men  had  been  selected  to  serve 
on  the  grand  jury  that  indicted  him.  The  trial 
court,  after  full  hearing,  denied  the  motion,  and 
the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  of  Texas  affirmed 
the  petitioner's  conviction.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  grand  jury  com- 
missioners had  proved  their  exclusion  of  Negro 
jurors  was  intentional  when  they  stated  that  they 
chose  for  service  only  those  persons  whom  they 
knew,  and  that  they  knew  no  eligible  Negroes  even 

'  For  example :  Calif.  1950,  ch.  20,  p.  457 ;  Colo.  1950, 
ch.  3,  p.  30;  Ga.  1950,  Act.  703,  p.  2588;  N.Y.  1950  ch  4 
p.  28 ;  Mich.  1950,  Act.  11,  p.  10 ;  N.J.  1950,  ch.  145,  p  298  ■ 
N.Y.  1950.  ch.  l.-O.  p.  671 ;  R.I.  1950,  ch.  26.S7,  p.  1.509  •  S  C 
1950,  ch.  858,  p.  2059 ;  Va.  1950,  ch.  283,  p.  462 ;  Wash  1950 
ch.  S,  p.  14. 

'  64  Stat.  217. 
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though  the  area  was  one  in  whicli  Negroes  made  up 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population.^  The  Su- 
preme Court  based  its  decision  upon  its  earlier  de- 
cision in  Hiss  v.  Texas,  where  it  was  held  that  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  barred 
the  State  from  discriminating  because  of  race  in 
the  selection  of  grand  jurors,  and  that  as  a  result 
a  conviction  based  on  an  indictment  found  by  a 
grand  jury  from  which  Negroes  were  kept  because 
of  discrimination  could  not  stand."" 

No  Person  Compelled  to  he  Witness  Against 
nimself — The  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  provides  that  no  person 
shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a 
witness  against  himself.  In  Blau  v.  United  States, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  that 
a  witness  before  a  United  States  District  Court 
Grand  Jury  could  not  be  compelled  to  testify  con- 
cerning the  Communist  Party  and  her  employ- 
ment by  it,  in  a  situation  where  she  reasonably 
could  fear  that  an  admission  of  employment  by  the 
Communist  Party  or  intimate  knowledge  of  its 
workings  might  result  in  criminal  charges  being 
brought  against  her.^" 

Right  to  Bail — In  Bridges  v.  United  States,  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit held  that  where  a  meritorious  question  exists 
bail  becomes  a  matter  of  right.^^  The  plaintiff 
had  been  convicted  by  a  United  States  District 
Court  of  false  swearing  and  of  conspiracy  to  de- 
fraud the  United  States  in  falsely  swearing  in 
naturalization  proceedings  that  he  had  never  be- 
longed to  the  Communist  Party.  His  existing  bail 
had  been  increased,  and  he  was  released  pending 
his  appeal.  The  Government  argued  that  his  bail 
should  be  revoked  because  the  subsequent  Korean 
crisis  rendered  him,  as  a  "proven  Communist,"  a 
menace  to  public  security.  The  Court  held  that 
there  was  insufficient  ground  for  revoking  his 
bail." 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit  held  in  the  case  of  Williamson  et 
al.  V.  United  States  that  post-conviction  writings 
and  speeches  of  Communist  Party  leaders  critical 
of  United  States  policy  toward  Korea  and  sup- 
porting Soviet  Russia's  position  did  not  justify 
denial  of  bail  after  their  conviction  and  pending 
certiorari  on  a  substantial  question  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  Second  Circuit 
said :  ".  .  .  the  right  of  every  American  to  equal 
treatment  before  the  law  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
same  constitutional  bundle  with  those  of  these 
Communists.  If  in  anger  or  disgust  with  these 
defendants  [Communist  Party  leaders]  we  throw 
out  the  bundle,  we  also  cast  aside  protection  for 
the  liberties  of  more  worthy  critics  who  may  be 

'339tT.  S.  282  (1950). 
'316  TJ.  S.  400,  404  (1942). 
"340  U.  S.  1.59  (19.^0). 
"184F.  2fl881  (1950). 
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in  opposition  to  the  government  of  some  future 
day."  " 

Under  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  the 
Attorney  General  is  given  discretionary  power  to 
detain  deportable  aliens  without  bail.  In  Warhol 
v.  Shrode  et  al.,  the  Federal  District  Court,  Dis- 
trict of  Minnesota,  Fourth  Division,  held  that 
even  though  the  defendant  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  from  1935  through  1938  and 
still  adhered  to  some  Communist  principles,  the 
Attorney  General  had  abused  his  discretion  in  de- 
clining bail  to  a  defendant  who  had  been  arrested 
on  a  deportation  warrant  in  1947,  released  on 
bond,  and  re-arrested  in  1950.  In  this  case,  the 
Court  said  that  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  one's 
sense  of  American  justice,  even  to  such  an  alien, 
with  an  incarceration  over  a  period  of  many 
months." 

The  United  States  District  Court,  District  of 
Maryland,  Civil  Division,  held  in  United  States, 
ex  rel.  Mavrehefalus  v.  Murff,  and  United  States 
ex  rel.  Bafalukos  v.  Murff,  that  aliens  who  were 
held  in  custody  without  bail  pending  decision  in 
deportation  proceedings  under  the  Immigration 
Act  of  1917,  as  amended  by  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950,  and  who  were  either  members  of  an 
organization  officially  declared  to  be  hostile  to  the 
interests  and  internal  security  of  the  Government 
or  organizers  for  such  an  organization,  could  be 
so  held  without  bail  pending  deportation  proceed- 
ings. The  Court  held  that  a  decision  of  the  At- 
torney General  in  such  a  case  is  subject  to  judicial 
review  only  when  it  is  devoid  of  any  reasonable 
foundation." 

ASYLUM  FROM  PERSECUTION 

Displaced  Persons — Under  legislation  approved 
by  the  United  States  Congress  on  June  16,  1950, 
amending  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948,  the 
program  of  admitting  "eligible  displaced  persons" 
to  the  United  States  is  continued  until  June  30, 
1952.  The  1950  act  broadened  the  definition  of 
eligible  persons  by  including  persons  who  had 
fled  from  their  countries  and  were  residing  in 
Germany,  Austria,  or  Italy  as  of  January  1,  1949, 
instead  of  December  22,  1945,  as  in  the  1948  act. 
The  1950  act  also  increased  the  total  of  those  who 
could  be  admitted  under  the  program  to  341,000. 

The  new  law  provided  that  selection  for  admis- 
sion among  otherwise  eligible  persons  shall  be 
made  without  discrimination  because  of  race,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin.  It  excluded,  however, 
any  person  who  is  or  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  or  who  follows  or  has  followed, 
adhered  to  or  has  adhered  to,  advocates  or  has  ad- 
vocated any  political  or  economic  system  of  phi- 
losophy directed  towards  the  overthrow  of  repre- 

"184  F.  2(]  280,  284  (1950). 
"94  F.  Snpp.  229  (19.50). 
"94F.  Supp.  643  (1950). 
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sentative  government.  It  preserves  the  family 
group  by  permitting  the  spouse  and  unmarried 
dependents  of  an  eligible  displaced  person  also  to 
be  admitted,  if  otherwise  qualified."  Under  United 
States  law  an  alien  legally  admitted  to  the  United 
States  has  the  same  rights  and  freedoms  as  citizens 
with  the  exception  of  the  right  to  vote,  and  may 
become  eligible  for  naturalization  after  a  stated 
number  of  years  of  residence. 

Adjiistinent  of  Immigration  Status — In  at  least 
two  instances  in  1950,  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
authorized  the  continued  residence  in  the  United 
States  of  persons  who  had  grounds  to  fear  political 
or  religious  persecution  if  they  returned  to  their 
country  of  origin.  On  November  7,  1950,  the 
Service  ruled  that  a  Chinese  student  in  the  United 
States  was  entitled  to  an  adjustment  of  his  immi- 
gration status  under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act 
because  he  had  a  justifiable  basis  for  fearing  poli- 
tical persecution  if  he  returned  to  China,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  expressed  his  opposition  to  commu- 
nism.^'' Similarly  a  ruling  made  on  November  30, 
1950,  permitted  a  Catholic  priest  who  had  come 
to  the  United  States  fi'om  Yugoslavia,  where  he 
had  engaged  in  anti-Communist  activities,  to  re- 
main in  this  country  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act.^' 

FREEDOM  FROM  UNREASONABLE  SEARCH  AND  SEIZURE 

The  Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
reads:  "The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be 
violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon 
probable  cause,  supported  by  Oath  or  affirmation, 
and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized." 
In  United  States  v.  Rdbinowitz^  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  said  that  what  is  a  "reasonable 
search"  is  not  to  be  determined  by  a  fixed  formula 
but  by  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  each  case.'* 
The  Court  held  that  a  general  search,  without  a 
warrant,  of  the  office  of  a  person  suspected  of  sell- 
ing forged  and  altered  postage  stamps,  following 
his  arrest  under  a  warrant  for  the  arrest,  was  a 
lawful  incident  to  such  arrest.  In  reaching  this 
conclusion  the  Court  overruled  Tntpiano  et  al.  v. 
^  United  States^  to  the  extent  that  the  case  required 
a  search  warrant  solely  upon  the  basis  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  procuring  it  rather  than  upon  the 
reasonableness  of  search  following  lawful  arrest.''^ 
Two  other  cases  decided  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  1950  dealt  with  the  power  of  the 

"  04  Stat.  219. 

"  Dppt.  of  JiLstice  File  A-6730648. 

"  I>ept.  of  Jiustice  File  A-6903246. 

'\!:!9  U.  S.  56  (1950). 

":;:'.4  U.  S.  609  (194S). 
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Federal  Trade  Commission  to  require  corporations 
to  file  reports  showing  how  they  had  complied 
with  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  enforcing 
the  Commission's  cease-and-desist  order,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  reports  required  by  the  decree  itself.^" 
The  Court  of  Appeals  found  the  Commission  to 
be  without  statutory  authority  to  require  addi- 
tional reports  as  to  compliance.  The  Supreme 
Court  said  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  examine 
whether  a  corporation  is  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment's  proscription  of  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures  and  the  Fifth 
Amendment's  due-process-of-law  clause.  The 
Court  declared  that  the  principle  had  already 
been  established  that  corporations  "can  claim  no 
equality  with  individuals  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
right  to  privacy."  ^'  The  Supreme  Court  stated 
that  while  governmental  investigation  into  corpo- 
rate matters  may  be  of  such  sweeping  nature  and 
so  unrelated  to  the  matter  properly  under  inquiry 
as  to  exceed  the  investigatory  power,  in  these  two 
cases  the  inquiry  came  within  the  authority  of  the 
agency,  the  demand  was  not  too  indefinite,  and 
the  information  sought  was  reasonably  relevant. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
First  Circuit  held  in  the  case  of  Best  v.  United 
States  that  "the  protection  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment extends  to  United  States  citizens  in  foreign 
countries  under  occupation  by  our  armed 
forces."  ^^ 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  Second 
Circuit,  held,  in  United  States  v.  Coplon,  that 
agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
were  without  authority  to  arrest  an  espionage 
suspect  without  a  warrant,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  that  case.^^  The  Court  emphasized  that 
the  limited  power  to  make  arrests  without  war- 
rant granted  to  a.gents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  requires  a  warrant  where  there  is 
time  to  obtain  one. 


FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  AND  EXPRESSION 

Under  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  Ninth  Circuit,  in  Brand  hove  v. 
Tenny  et  al.,  the  First  Amendment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  as  implemented  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  not  only  entitles  one  to  the  right  of 
free  speech  but  also  gives  protection  against  of- 
ficial reprisal  for  having  exercised  that  right. 
In  that  case,  the  Court  upheld  a  complaint  against 
a  Committee  of  the  California  Legislature  on  Un- 
American  Activities  for  having  subpoenaed  a  wit- 
ness and  questioned  him  in  order  to  prevent  him 
from    effectively    exercising    his    right    of    free 

■°  United  States  v.  Morton  Salt  Co.,  338  U.  S.  6.32 ;  Unitctl 
Stntes  V.  International  Salt  Co.,  338  U.  S.  6.32  (1950). 
■'Citing  United  States  v.  White,  322  U.  S.  694   (1944). 
==  184  F.  2d  131,  1.38  (19.50). 
'^  185  F.  2d  629  (1950). 
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speccli  ufter  he  h;ul  circulated  a  petition  accusiii<^ 
the  Committee  of  smear  tactics. 

The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  in  People  v. 
Feiner,  held  "that  the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
freedom  of  speech  is  not  an  absolute  right  to  be 
indiscriminately  exercised  under  all  circumstances 
and  conditions.""'  "*  In  this  ca.se,  a  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity student  had  been  restrained  from  con- 
tinuing a  street-corner  speech  because  of  imminent 
danger  of  a  breach  of  the  peace.  The  Court  held 
that  the  right  of  free  speech  does  not  include  the 
right  to  block  ti'aflic  on  the  public  sidewalks  and 
streets,  and,  with  intent  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the 
peace  and  with  knowledge  of  the  consequences  to 
inflame  a  mixed  audience  of  sympathizers  and 
opponents  so  that,  in  the  judgment  of  police  of- 
ficers present,  a  clear  and  present  danger  of  dis- 
order and  violence  is  threatened. 

In  GUlars  v.  Umted  State.%  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
held  that  the  constitutional  giuirantee  of  free 
speech  does  not  bar  prosecution  for  treason  of  an 
American  citizen  who  had  participated  in  a  Ger- 
man propaganda  program  designed  to  convince 
Americans  that  the  invasion  of  Europe  by  Allied 
forces  during  World  War  II  would  be  a  fiasco.'-" 
The  First  Amendment,  the  Court  said,  does  not 
protect  one  from  accountability  for  words  as  such, 
although  it  protects  the  free  expression  of  thought 
and  belief  as  a  part  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
as  a  human  personality.  Words,  it  held,  which 
when  reasonably  viewed  constitute  acts  in  further- 
ance of  a  program  of  an  enemy  to  which  the 
speaker  adheres  and  to  which  he  gives  aid  with 
intent  to  betray  his  country  "are  not  rid  of  their 
criminal  character  merely  because  they  are  words 
.  .  .  It  depends,"  the  Court  said,  "upon  theii- 
use." 

In  what  was  regarded  as  a  test  of  the  power  of 
film  censorship  exercised  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  in  the  case  of  Rd-Dr 
Corporation  et  al.  v.  Smith,  held  that  lilnis  are 
"entertainment"  and  not  entitled  to  "free  press" 
protection  of  the  Constitution.^"  The  Court  thus 
upheld  the  action  taken  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict (^ourt  for  the  Northern  District  of  Georgia 
declaring  that  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  City 
of  Atlanta  for  the  censorship  of  motion  pictures 
was  not  unconstitutional  even  though  it  set  no 
standai-d  othei-  than  the  censor's  opinion.-' 

In  the  case  of  (' iiitcd  /States  v.  Dcnnin  et  al.,  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit, 
unanimously  afiirmed  the  convictions  of  eleven 
American  Conununist  leaders  who  had  been  con- 
victed under  the  Smith  Act  of  1940  for  conspiring 


'!)!  N.E.  2(1  31(i  (10.W). 
"1S2  F.  2(1  !l(i2  (l!).->0). 
'"l.s:{  p.  2d  .562  (10.-)0). 

"Rd-Dr  Corporation  et  iil.  v.  Smith  et  nl..  SO  F.  Supii. 
.'■.90  (1!)50). 


to  organize  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  as  a  group  to  teach  and  advocate  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  and  violence.-*  The  Court  said  that  a  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  Government  having  been 
discovered,  the  only  question  that  remained  to  be 
answered  was  how  long  the  Government  must 
wait  before  finding  that  a  clear  and  present  danger 
existed.  The  Couit  decided  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  "wait  till  the  actual  eve  of  hostilities." 

Tlie  question  whether  the  requiring  of  so-called 
"non-Connnunist"  affidavits  violated  freedom  of 
speech  came  before  the  United  States  Suprem*' 
Court  in  the  cases  of  Amencan  Commmiicatioi< 
Association,  C.  I.  0.  et  al.  v.  Douds,  Regional  // 
rector  of  the  National  Labor  Retatiott.s  Board  ami 
United  Steehvorkers  of  America  v.  National  Lahoi 
Relations  Board  ■'^  The  Court  said  that  althougli 
the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  ]irovideil 
that  Congress  should  make  no  law  abridging  free- 
dom of  speech,  press,  or  assembly,  it  had  long  been 
established  that  these  freedoms  were  dependent 
upon  the  power  of  constitutional  government  t( 
survive,  and  that  if  constitutional  government 
were  to  survive,  it  must  have  the  power  to  proteei 
itself  against  unlawful  conchict  and,  in  some  cir 
cumstances,  to  protect  itself  against  incitenieni 
to  commit  unlawful  acts.  The  Court  held  th;ii 
the  provision  in  section  9  (h)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  denying  the  benefits  of  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  act  to  any  labor  organization 
the  officers  of  which  had  not  filed  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  the  so-called  "non-Com- 
munist" affidavits  did  not  violate  the  Fii'st 
Amenchnent. 


FREEDOM  OF  RELIGION 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  \\\<t 
Ninth  Circuit  held  in  Richter  v.  United  States 
that  tlie  Constitutional  guarantee  of  freedom  of ' 
religion  did  not  preclude  the  conviction  of  a  con- 
scientious objector  for  refusing  to  register  under 
the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  Court  pointed  out. 
"grants  no  immunity  from  military  service  he- 
cause  of  religious  convictions  or  activities."  Im- 
munity, the  Court  said,  "arises  solely  through 
congressional  grace  in  pursuance  of  a  traditional 
American  policy  of  defeience  to  conscientious 
objectors."  ^° 

Tliree  yeai's  ago.  in  State  of  Illinois  eu:  nJ.  M<- 
Colhim  V.  Board  of  Education  of  School  lUxtrici 
No.  71,  Champagne  County,  Illinois,  et  al.,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  utili- 
zation of  tax-established  and  tax-supported  public 
school  systems  to  aid  religious  groups  to  spreail 
their  faith  through  released -time  religious  in- 
struction on  ])ul)]ic-school  property  "falls  squarely 

-^\K\  F.  2d  201  (lo.->n). 
"':«!)  U.S.  .SS2  (litno). 

■"'  ISl  V.  2d  5!)1,  .->".».",  (l-CiO). 
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ucler  the  ban  of  the  First  Amendment"  (made  ap- 
licable  to  the  States  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
lent).^'  In  Zorach  ci aJ.  v.  CJaumn  et  al.,  the 
:('\v  York  Supreme  Court,  held  that  the  New 
(Ilk  program  of  released-time  for  religious  train- 
ig  during  scliool  hours  but  outside  the  school 
uilding  and  off  school  property,  involving  no  ap- 
roval  of  religious  teachers  or  courses  of  instruc- 
ion  and  no  use  of  public  moneys  did  not  violate 
he  principle  of  church-state  separation.^-  Sev- 
ral  States,  however,  have  laws  permitting  the 
ending  of  Bible  verses  without  comment  during 
chool  hours  to  public-school  pupils.  In  Dunniuv 
t  (iJ.  V.  Board  of  Education  of  Borough  of  Hair- 
ftiiriie,  et  al.,  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey 
rid  that  required  daily  reading  from  the  Old 
'(■■-tament  and  the  permitted  recitation  of  the 
>(irirs  Prayer,  under  a  New  Jersey  statute,  were 
Kil  '"designed  to  inculcate  any  particular  dognui, 
ii'i'd.  belief  or  mode  of  worship"  but  were  in- 
ended  to  quiet  the  pupils,  prepare  them  for  their 
laily  studies,  teach  them  "principles  of  piety, 
ustice,  and  sacred  regard  for  truth,  love  of  (?oun- 
ry,  humanitj',  and  a  universal  benevolence."  The 
\)urt  held  tliat  such  reading  and  recitation,  with- 
lut  comment,  were  not  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
titution.^' 

IIGHT  TO  OWN  PROPERTY 

In  two  cases  decided  on  May  3, 1948,  the  United 
-Elates  Supreme  Court  held  that  restrictive  cove- 
nants not  to  sell  real  property  to  members  of  the 
■oiored  race  are  not  invalid  so  long  as  their  pur- 
poses ai-e  achieved  by  voluntary  adherence  of 
these  parties  to  the  agreement,  but  that  it  was 
I'ontrary  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  con- 
trary to  public  policy  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of 
ilu-ni  by  judicial  proceedings.^*  As  a  result  of 
I  li;ii  decision,  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
li.i-  tlie  District  of  Columbia  in  Roberts  et  al.  v. 
<  tirtis  et  al.,  on  October  5,  1950,  dismissed  an  ac- 
tion for  danuiges  for  the  breach  of  a  restrictive 
(oveiuuit  not  to  sell  certain  property  to  members 
iif  tlie  colored  race,  on  the  ground  that  the  grant- 
ing of  assistance  by  way  of  judicial  action  to  en- 
force such  a  covenant  had  been  specifically  with- 
held by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  1948  decisions.''''' 

ACCESS  TO  PUBLIC  SERVICES 

An  additional  step  in  furthering  the  policy  of 
equality  of  treatment  and  opportunity  for  Negroes 
in  the  armed  services  of  the  United  States  was 
taken  by  the  1950  revisions  of  Army  Circular  124, 
dated  April  27,  194(;,  entitled  "Utilization  of  Ne- 
gro Maiq^ower  in  the  Post-War  Army." 


';'.:!3  r.s.  -in?,  (I94s). 
;mi  n.y.  supp.  2(1  :■,:«)  (1950). 

7.1  Afl.  2(1  SSO  (]'.).-()). 

'  Shrllcii  ft  ii-r.  V.  Krarmrr  et  u.t..  334  V.  S.  1   (1948) 
Uiird  et  iix.  V.  Hodffcg  ct  nh,  334  U.  S.  24  (1948). 
■■■93  F.  Siipp.  604  (1950). 


The  revision.  Special  Regulation  No.  000-629-1, 
announced  January  16, 1950,  declares  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  will  utilize  all  manpower 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin,  in  order  to  obtain  maxinuim  efficiency; 
places  responsibility  upon  connnanders  of  all  eche- 
lons for  insuring  that  all  personnel  under  their 
command  are  thoroughly  oriented  in  the  necessity 
for  the  unreserved  acceptance  of  that  policy;  and 
places  responsibility  for  the  execution  of  the  pol- 
icy upon  those  commanders  or  organizations  of  in- 
stallations containing  Negro  personnel.  The  di- 
rective further  provides  for  equality  of  treatinent 
of  enlisted  personnel  in  respect  to  processing, 
Army  School  training,  eligibility  for  Militaiy  Oc- 
cupational Specialties,  and  promotions.  It  pro- 
vides in  addition  for  the  ])rocureinent  of  officers 
for  the  Eegular  Army  and  for  the  Officers'  Re- 
serve Corps  without  regard  to  race  or  color,  and 
for  equal  opportunities  for  advancement,  profes- 
sional improvement,  extended  active  duty,  active- 
duty  training,  promotion,  and  retention.  Under 
the  January  1950  directive,  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  students  at  summer  training 
camps  will  remain  together  and  be  trained  to- 
gether without  regard  to  race  or  color.^'^ 

The  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the 
case  of  Thompson  et  al.  v.  Wallin  et  al.,  and  others 
decided  at  the  same  time,  held  that  it  was  permis- 
sible under  the  Constitution  to  bar  members  of 
subversive  organizations  from  employment  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  pro- 
vided by  a  New  York  State  statute  known  as  the 
Feinberg  Law,  which  was  enacted  in  1949."  The 
Court  found  that  no  restriction  in  that  statute  ex- 
ceeded the  Legislature's  Constitutional  power,  be- 
cause "When  .  .  .  the  Legislature  finds  acts  by 
public  employees  which  threaten  the  integrity  and 
competency  of  a  government  service,  such  as  the 
public  school  system,  legislation  adequate  to  main- 
tain the  usefulness  of  the  service  is  necessary  to 
forestall  such  danger  .  .  ."  The  Court  said  that  a 
"clear  and  present  danger"  existed  on  the  basis  of 
the  Legislature's  finding  of  an  infiltration  of  mem- 
bers of  subversive  groups  into  employment  in  the 
public  schools,  making  possible  the  circulation  of 
subversive  propaganda  among  the  children.  In 
this  case,  the  Court  s]iecifica]ly  said  that  Constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  free  speech  and  assembly  "are 
not  absolute"  and  do  not  deprive  the  State  of  its 
primary  right  to  self-preservation. 

In  the  case  of  Hirschniann  v.  County  of  Los  An- 
geles, the  California  State  Supreme  Court,  in  a 
decision  on  June  2, 1950,  held  that  neither  freedom 
of  speech,  press,  and  assembly  nor  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  was  violated  by  a  dis- 
missal of  a  public  school  teacher  for  refusal  to  ex- 
ecute a  non-Communist  oath  as  required  hy  the 
County  Board  of  Supervisors.  "The  county  .  .  . 
need  not  wait,''  the  California  Court  said,  "until 

^  Press  release,  Dept.  of  Defense,  64-50,  Jan.  16,  1950. 
"95N.E.  2dS06  (1950). 
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after  an  eniplo^yee  has  committed  some  overt  act 
before  makiiifi  inquiry  as  to  his  fitness  to  occupy 

tlie  position  which  he  holds The  People  . .  .  are 

entitled  ...  to  be  assured  of  the  loyalty  of  their 
employees,  and  to  have  any  information  which 
will  help  them  determine  that  fundamental  ques- 
tion. The  refusal  to  give  such  information  is  a 
clear  violation  of  the  position  of  trust  which  they 
occupy,  and  may  properly  be  considered  an  act  of 
insubordination  which  justifies  removal."^ 


FAMILY  RIGHTS 

A  law  approved  by  the  ITnited  States  Congress 
on  August  19, 1950,  makes  eligible  the  alien  spouses 
and  unmarried  minor  children  of  United  States 
citizens  serving  in  or  having  an  honorable  dis- 
charge from  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
during  World  War  II  to  enter  the  United  States 
with  non-quota  immigration  visas,  if  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  country's  immigration  laws. 
The  legislation  provides  that  in  the  case  of  such 
alien  spouses,  the  marriage  must  have  occurred  be- 
fore six  months  after  the  enactment  of  the  meas- 
ure. ^^ 

The  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  June  16,  1950, 
described  imder  Asylum  (ante)  makes  provision 
for  the  admission  of  the  spouse  and  eligible  de- 
pendents of  an  eligible  displaced  person,  if  other- 
wise qualified. 

Economic,  Social,  and  Cultural  Rights 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

The  United  States  Congress  adopted  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  which  extend 
social  security  coverage  on  a  compulsory  basis  to 
about  seven  and  one-half  million  additional  per- 
sons, and  voluntary  coverage  is  also  made  avail- 
able for  about  two  million  employees  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  non-profit  organizations. 
The  new  classes  covered  include  the  following: 
self-employed  persons  whose  annual  net  income 
from  self-employment  is  at  least  $400;  certain 
agricultural  workers,  such  as  processing  workers 
and  "regularly  employed"  agricultural  workers; 
domestic  workers;  employees  of  non-profit  organ- 
izations; employees  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; Federal  civilian  employees  not  under  a 
retii-ement  system;  employees  and  self-employed 
persons  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and,  if  requested,  in 
Puerto  Rico;  and  Americans  employed  outside 
the  United  States  if  employed  in  United  States 
enterprises.  The  1950  amendments  extend  the 
definition  of  "employee"  to  include  full-time  life 
insurance  salesmen;  agent-drivers  or  commission 
drivers  engaged  in  distributing  meat  or  bakery 
products,  vegetables  or  fruit  ]M'oducts,  beverages 
(other  than   milk),  or   laundry  or  dry-cleaning 

"IS  r.S.  Law  WK.,  No.  50  (.Tune  27,  lO.'.O),  pp.  li.->,><:{-S4. 
"  (U  Stilt.  4(U ;  8  U.  S.  C.  Section  239. 
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services ;  full-time  traveling  or  city  salesmen  tak- 
ing orders  from  retailers,  hotels,  wholesalers,  job- 
bers, and  contractors;  and  industrial  workers 
earning  at  least  $50  in  a  calendar  quarter  if  sub- 
ject to  regulation  under  State  law,  and  if  they 
work  in  accordance  with  specifications  prescribed 
by  the  employer. 

Under  the  new  law,  which  became  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1951,  current  benefits  are  increased  by 
about  seventy-seven  and  one-half  percent,  the  in- 
crease ranging  from  about  fifty  percent  for  the 
highest  benefit  groups  to  about  one  hundred  per- 
cent for  low-benefit  groups.  The  new  law  also 
increases  the  maximum  salary  or  wages  on  which 
payroll  taxes  are  payable  from  $3,000  to  $3,600 
per  year.  Tax  rates  increase  for  the  j'ears  begin- 
ning with  1960,  and  climb  to  three  and  one-fourth 
percent.  A  person  is  considered  "fully  insured"' 
under  the  new  statute  if  he  has  one  quarter  of  cov- 
erage for  each  of  two  quarters  elapsing  between 
1950  and  the  age  of  65  or  death,  no  matter  whether 
earned  before  or  after  1950.  This  liberalization 
enables  many  people  now  65  years  of  age  or  over 
to  draw  retirement  benefits  immediately,  and  en- 
ables newly  covered  groups  to  qualify  much  more 
quickly. 

The  1950  Social  Security  Amendments  also 
liberalize  the  public-assistance  programs  (old-age 
assistance,  aict  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to 
the  blind)  by  initiating  a  new  assistance  category 
for  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  for 
which  the  States  could  receive  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  and  providing  additional  Federal  financial 
participation  in  the  aid  to  dependent  children 
program.  In  addition,  the  receipt  by  the  States 
of  Federal  funds  for  assistance  in  the  form  of 
medical  care  was  facilitated.  Substantial  in- 
creases are  authorized  for  maternal  aiul  child 
health,  crippled  children  and  child  welfare  serv- 
ices. It  is  estimated  that  the  new  law  will  cost 
the  Federal  Government  an  additional  $180  mil- 
lion annually.^" 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

Four  of  the  nine  States  making  changes  in  their 
unemployment  insurance  laws  increased  the  week- 
ly benefit  amounts.  Of  these,  Georgia  raised  the 
minimum  weekly  benefit  from  $-±  to  $5,  and  the 
maximum  from  $18  to  $20,  and  at  the  same  time 
increased  the  minimum  qualifying  wage  for  the 
base  period  from  $100  to  $176;  New  Jersey  in- 
creased the  minimum  from  $9  to  $10,  and  the 
maximum  from  $22  to  $26,  and  at  the  same  time 
lowered  the  qualifying  wage  for  the  base  i)eriod 
from  $270  to  $250  as  a  minimum,  and  from  $660 
as  the  maximum;  Maine  increased  the  minimum 
weekly  benefit  amount  from  $6  to  $7,  but  retained 
the  maximum  of  $25;  and  Kentucky  raised  the 
niininnun  from  $7  to  $8,  and  the  maximum  from 
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$20  to  $24.  Uniform  duration  of  benefits  was  also 
increased  in  both  Georgia  and  Kentucky,  while 
in  Maine  and  New  Jersey  the  increase  in  weekly 
benefits  resulted  in  increased  potential  annual 
benefits. 

Other  changes  in  unemployment  insurance  in- 
cluded a  revamping  by  Georgia  of  its  disquali- 
fication provisions;  an  added  disqualification  by 
Louisiana  pertaining  to  false  statements  in  order 
to  obtain  increased  benefits;  and  in  New  Jersey 
increases  in  the  disqualification  periods  for  dis- 
charge, misconduct,  and  voluntary  leaving. 

With  regard  to  temporary  disability  clianges, 
[New  Jersey  increased  both  the  maximum  and 
minimum  weekly  benefits,  and  lowered  the  quali- 
fying wage;  Rhode  Island  changed  from  a  uni- 
form calendar-year  basis  to  an  individual  base 
period  thereby  relating  the  workers'  benefits  more 
closely  to  their  earnings ;  and  New  York  made  new 
provisions  regarding  the  deposit  and  investment 
of  assessments  and  contributions  paid  into  the 
special  fund  for  disability.*^ 

The  major  changes  in  workmen's  compensation 
included  the  following :  Kentucky,  Massachusetts, 
Mississippi,  and  New  Jersey  increased  maximum 
weekly  disability  or  death  benefits.  In  Kentucky 
the  maximum  weekly  disability  was  increased 
from  $20  to  $23,  and  total  death  benefits  were 
raised  from  $8,000  to  $8,500.  Kentucky  also  in- 
creased the  total  benefits  for  medical,  surgical, 
and  hospital  treatment,  payable  in  addition  to 
any  other  compensation  for  an  injury,  from  $800 
to  $2,500.  The  maximum  weekly  benefits  were 
raised  in  Massachusetts  from  $15  to  $20,  and  from 
$20  to  $25  for  a  widow  or  widower  with  one  de- 
pendent child.  Massachusetts  increased  the  maxi- 
mum total  death  benefits  from  $7,600  to  $10,000. 
In  Mississippi,  the  increase  made  in  the  minimum 
weekly  payment  raised  the  benefit  from  $7  to  $10, 
except  in  cases  of  partial  dependence.  Missis- 
sippi provided  also  that  medical  aid  would  include 
the  furnishing  of  artificial  limbs.  In  New  Jer- 
sey, the  maximum  weekly  benefits  in  certain  cases 
wei'e  increased  from  $25  to  $30. 

Provisions  relating  to  benefits  for  hernia  were 
liberalized  in  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  and  Vir- 
ginia. New  York  increased  benefits  for  rehabili- 
tation purposes,  while  Massachusetts  established  a 
commission  to  provide  medical,  surgical,  voca- 
tional, and  other  rehabilitation  services.  Michi- 
gan set  up  a  legislative  committee  to  study  the 
State  workmen's  compensation  laws,  and  the  life 
of  a  connnittee  to  study  workmen's  compensation 
insurance  rates  in  South  Carolina  was  extended.  ^^ 


"  For  example:  Ga.  1950,  Oct.  529,  p.  .^S ;  N.  .T.  1950,  oh. 
172,  p.  370  and  ch.  173,  p.  393 ;  Maine  19.50,  H.  2127-X  ;  Ky. 
1950,  ch.  206,  p.  733 :  La.  1950,  Act  49s,  p.  900 ;  R.  I.  1950, 
ch.  2540,  p.  1038 ;  N.  Y.  1950,  ch.  727,  p.  1851. 

"  For  example :  Ky.  1950,  ch.  isT.  p.  '{•■.  &  ch.  198,  p.  72G  ; 
Ma.ss.  1950,  ch.  257  and  ch.  767 :  Miss.  T.ir.o,  ch.  412,  p.  491 ; 
N.  .;.  19.50,  ch.  17.5,  p.  290:  Va.  l!i.-.l(.  rh.  122.  p.  157;  N.  Y. 
1950,  ch.  760,  p.  2091 ;  Mich.  1950,  S.  Rt-s.  17-X,  S.  C.  1950, 
Oct.  1053,  p.  2549  ( S.  703  &  H.  2204) . 
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Puerto  Rico  enacted  legislation  (1)  requiring  an 
employer  to  hold  a  position  open  for  a  worker  in- 
jured in  an  industrial  accident,  and  to  reemploy 
him  upon  his  recovery,  subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions; (2)  stipulating  that  employers  operating 
quarries  and  land  transportation  insure  their  em- 
ployees regardless  of  the  number  employed;  (3) 
providing  that  during  the  period  of  disability  a 
public  employee  might  receive  weekly  compen- 
sation not  in  excess  of  tlie  regular  salary  for  his 
position;  and  (4)  amending  the  Minimum  Wage 
Law  to  make  it  apply  to  all  workers,  except  pro- 
fessionals, executives,  and  administrators.''^ 

HOUSING,  RECREATION,  AND  PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATION 

The  Federal  Housing  Act  of  1949,  which  set 
forth  the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  family,  laid  the 
groundwork  for  attaining  that  goal  by  providing 
aid  in  the  housing  of  low-income  families.  The 
Housing  Act  of  1950,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Congress  on  April  20,  1950,  carries  the  goal  for- 
ward by  stimulating  additional  housing  for  lower- 
and  middle-income  families,  and  by  encouraging 
housing  of  more  adequate  size  and  quality  for 
families  with  children. 

Specifically,  the  1950  Housing  Act  authorizes  a 
new  mortgage-insurance  program  for  low-cost 
homes  in  suburban  and  outlying  areas;  extends  to 
July  1,  1955,  and  substantially  increases  author- 
ization to  insure  lenders  against  losses  on  home 
building  authorization  and  repair  loans;  revises 
the  home-mortgage  insurance  program  to  provide 
larger  and  lower-cost  homes,  with  no  discrimina 
tion  in  tlie  selection  of  tenants  because  of  children 
in  the  applicant's  family;  liberalizes  the  program 
of  mortgage  insurance  for  projects  of  housing  co- 
operatives ;  increases  the  home-loan  guarantee  for 
veterans ;  provides  for  direct  loans  to  veterans  who 
are  unable  to  obtain  loans  under  the  terms  of  the 
act  from  private  sources ;  and  authorizes  loans  for 
student  and  faculty  housing.  The  Housing  Act 
of  1950  also  facilitates  the  disposal  of  war  and 
veterans'  housing  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and  trans- 
fers farm-labor  camps  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  that  of  the  Public 
Housing  Administration.  These  camps  hence- 
forth are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  housing 
families  and  persons  of  low  income,  principally 
farm  workers  and  their  families,  at  rents  no  higher 
than  such  tenants  can  afford  to  pay." 

A  second  law,  approved  by  the  United  States 
Congress  on  May  2,  1950,  permits  the  military 
services  to  employ  architects  to  draft  plans  for 
rental  housing  for  militai-y  and  civilian  personnel 

"  P.  R.  1950,  Acts  48,  100,  163,  131,  pp.  126,  256,  444,  336. 
"  64  Stat.  48. 
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in  aroas  adjacent  to  military  installations.  Upon 
the  hasis  of  tlie  plan  and  specifications  thus  drawn 
iiji,  j)i-()sj)ective  sponsoi's  of  projects  will  be  able  to 
bid  comiJetitively  for  the  privileoje  of  supplying 
tlie  lionsin<;  without  the  necessity  of  i)reparin<i- 
their  own  plans  and  specifications.  It  is  thus  in- 
tended to  encoura<re  and  expedite  the  building  of 
military  housing  by  private  enterprise.^' 

The  Federal  Congress  also  approved  a  law,  July 
18,  1950,  empowering  the  Governments  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
authorize  public  bodies  or  agencies  to  undertake 
slum-clearance  and  urban-redevelopment  activ- 
ities and  to  participate  in  the  benefits  made  avail- 
able by  tlie  Federal  Government  under  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  in  connection  with  ijroviding 
dwelling  accommodations  for  families  of  low  in- 
come.^'' A  munber  of  States  broadened  the 
powers  and  duties  of  their  redevelopment  agen- 
cies. Connecticut  increased  its  authorized  bond 
issue  for  moderate-cost  housing  from  $30  to  $60 
million.'" 

More  than  half  of  the  legislatures  meeting  in 
1950  enacted  housing  legislation,  designed  to 
bring  nearer  the  Government's  goal  of  a  decent 
home  for  every  American  citizen.  South  Dakota 
became  the  forty-third  State  to  enact  legislation 
accepting  participation  in  the  Federally  aidecl 
low-rent  housing  program.  Other  States,  notably 
Louisiana,  Mississipjii,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Territory  of  Puerto 
Rico,  amended  their  tenant  eligibility  require- 
ments to  bring  them  into  conformity  with  the 
Federal  Housing  Act  of  1949.  Under  that  act, 
deductions  are  permitted  for  each  minor  in  com- 
puting the  income  of  a  family  wishing  to  qualify 
for  admission  or  continued  occupancy  in  a  low- 
rent-housing  project.  Four  of  these  States, 
Louisiana,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  and 
Rhode  Island,  also  amended  their  laws  to  conform 
to  eligibility  requirements  of  the  Federal  law 
relating  to  the  payment  of  prevailing  salary  or 
wage  rates  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
low-rent  housing. 

Three  States,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Rhode 
Island,  extended  the  ai)plicability  of  their  hous- 
ing authorities  to  additional  cities  and  towns, 
while  New  York  created  new  housing  authorities 
in  three  cities.  The  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  enacted  a  comprehensive  law  cre- 
ating a  Virgin  Island  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Autliority  to  undertake  not  only  low-rent- 
housing  projects  but  slum-clearance  and  urban- 
redevelopment  projects  as  well.     The  new  statute 

"64  Stat.  97. 

'"  G4  Stat.  !)87. 

"For  examiilo:  La.  l!).-)0,  act  401,  p.  660;  Miss.  1950,  ch 
51.S,  p.  876:  N.H.  19.^0,  S.3-X ;  N.J.  19.50,  ch.  326,  p.  1087; 
U.I.  l!).-,().  fli.  2619,  p.  1479  &  ch.  2.574,  p.  1121  ;  IM{.  1950, 
Act  125,  p.  .•{26;  N.Y.  19.50,  ch.  25,  p.  26,  ch.  222,  p  740 
eh.  :i()5,  p.  985 ;  Ky.  19.50,  ch.  119,  p.  497 ;  V.I.  1950,  Leg 
Assem.  Bill  No.  13;  S.D.  19.50,  ch.  12,  p.  13,  ch  13  n  14- 
Conn.  H.  2-XXXXX. 
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in  South  Dakota  likewise  authorizes  slum-clear- 
ance and  urban-redevelopment  either  by  clarify- 
ing previous  legislation  or  by  authorizing  the 
creation  of  new  agencies  to  undertake  such  work. 

Laws  adopted  in  a  number  of  States  in  1950 
continued  the  trend  to  eliminate  discrimination 
in  housing  and  in  places  of  amusement.  New 
York,  for  example,  amended  its  Civil  Rights  Law 
to  prevent  discrimination  or  segregation  because 
of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry 
in  any  housing  accommodation  the  construction 
or  maintenance  of  which  was  assisted  or  supported 
to  any  extent,  including  tax  exemption,  by  the 
State.''*  In  New  Jersej',  eight  laws  were  adopted 
incorporating  anti-discrimination  provisions  in  a 
like  number  of  statutes  relating  to  housing  built 
with  public  funds  or  publicly  assisted.''^  They 
provided  that,  in  connection  with  each  law  which 
they  supplemented,  no  person  should  be  subjected 
to  discrimination  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  or  ancestry.  Massachusetts  changed 
the  name  of  the  "State  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tice Commission"  to  "Commission  Against  Dis- 
crimination'' and  broadened  the  powers  of  the 
Conmiission  to  include  the  administration  of  pro- 
visions relating  to  discrimination  in  jaublic-hous- 
ing  developments  as  well  as  to  violations  of  pro- 
hibitions against  discrimination  in  public  places 
and  in  advertisements.  The  Massachusetts  law 
I)rohibited  segregation  or  other  discrimination  in 
public  places  because  of  religion,  race,  or  color. 
Under  this  law,  all  persons  have  the  right  to  full 
and  equal  accommodations,  advantages,  facilities, 
and  privileges  of  places  of  public  accommodations, 
resorts,  and  places  of  amusement.'" 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
provided  for  equal  rights  in  places  of  accommoda- 
tion, amusement,  and  resort  without  reference  to 
race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  ancesti-y.'' 
Texas,  which  passed  a  law  requiring  separate 
park  facilities  for  its  white  and  Negro  popula- 
tion, also  established  a  special  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  State  park  system  with  a  view  to  rec- 
ommending the  necessary  steps  for  providing  sub- 
stantially equal  park  facilities  for  the  two  races.'- 

In  Henderson  v.  United  States,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  a  railroad's 
i-ules  and  practices  reserving  exclusively  a  table 
for  Negro  passengers  and  other  tables  for  white 
passengers,  with  curtains  between  them,  violated 
Section  3  (1)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of 
1887,  which  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  interstate 
railroad  "to  subject  any  particular  person  ...  to 
undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or  disadvantage 
in  any  respect  whatsoever."  The  Court  held  that 
the  "right  to  be  free  from  unreasonable  discrimi- 


'"  N.Y.  1950,  ch.  287,  p.  961. 

'"  N.J.  1950,  ch.  105-112,  pp.  198-203. 

""  Mass.  1950,  ch.  479. 

°'  V.I.  1950,  Legislative  Assembly  Bill  No.  1. 

'•'  Texas  1950,  ch.  17,  p.  78,  and  S.  C.  R.  No.  18,  p.  133. 
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nation  belongs,  under  Sec.  .3  ( 1 ) ,  to  each  particular 
person."  " 

In  the  case  of  Rice  \.  Arnold,  Superintendent  of 
the  Miami  Sprinffs  Country  Chih,^  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  on  October  16. 1950,  re- 
manded for  reconsideration,  in  the  light  of  its  de- 
cisions of  June  5,  1950.  in  A'meo^  v.  Painter  et  al. 
and  McLaurin  v.  Ollalioma  State  Regentsf^  a 
previous  judgment  of  the  Florida  Supreme  Court 
to  the  effect  that  the  allocation  of  the  only  munici- 
pal golf  course  in  the  city  of  Miami  to  Negroes  for 
use  only  one  day  a  week  and  to  whites  for  their 
exclusive  use  the  other  six  days  did  not  unconsti- 
tutionally discriminate  against  Negroes. 

CHILD  WELFARE 

Day  Nurse ries—Tha  District  of  Columbia,  in 
which  the  city  of  Washington  is  located,  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Congress.  On  June  30, 
1950.  the  Congress  approved  an  act  to  continue  a 
system  of  nurseries  and  nursery  schools  which 
provides  day  care  for  school-age  and  nnder- 
school-age  children  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Under  this  measure,  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  authorized  to  waive 
all  payment  for  attendance  in  such  nurseries  or 
nursery  schools  in  cases  where  parents  are  unable 
to  jiay  for  such  care  for  their  children.  The  ex- 
tending legislation  provides  for  the  continuance 
of  the  program  from  July  1, 1051,  to  June  30, 1953, 
and  makes  $100,000  available  for  the  purpose.'^*' 

Prohihition  of  Child  Zff5or— Legislation  regu- 
lating the  age  below  which  no  child  may  be  p'er- 
mitted  to  work  and  the  conditions  under  which 
young  people  may  be  employed  was  adopted  in 
botli  the  United  States  Congress  and  a  number  of 
State  legislatures. 

The  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1949,  which  became  effective  January  25, 
1950,  substantially  expanded  the  child-labor  "cov- 
erage of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 
With  the  passage  of  the  amendments,  it  became 
necessary  to  amend  the  regulations  covering  the 
employment  of  14-  and  15-year-old  minors  to 
adapt  them  to  the  increased  coverage  and  to  clarify 
the  application  of  the  16-year  minimum  to  the 
newly  covered  interstate-commerce  fields. 

On  January  18,  1950,  Child  Labor  Regulation 
No.  3  was  revised  to  bar  minors  under  16  years 
Df  age  from  employment  in  connection  witii  the 
'transportation  of  persons  or  property  by  rail, 
liighway,  air,  water,  pipeline  or  other  means; 
^varehousing  and  storage;  communications  and 
oublic  utilities;  and  construction,  including  de- 
nolition  and  repair.     Minoi-s  from  14  to  15  years 

"3.30U.S.  816,  824  (1950). 
°' 340  U.S.  848  (19.J0). 
"339  U.S.  629,6.37  (19.50). 
■*  64  Stat.  307. 
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of  age  are  permitted  in  office  or  sales  work  in  the.se 
fields  only  if  such  work  does  not  involve  any 
duties  on  trains,  motor  vehicles,  aircraft,  vessels, 
or  other  media  of  transportation,  or  at  the  actual 
site  of  construction  operations,  and  provided  fur- 
ther that  it  is  performed  only  outside  school  hours, 
for  no  more  than  3  hours  a  day,  18  hours  a  week 
when  school  is  in  session,  and  for  not  more  than  8 
hours  a  day,  40  hours  a  week  when  school  is  not 
in  session.  All  work  must  be  performed  between 
7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.^" 

On  November  27,  1950,  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  established  18  as  the  minimum  age  for  the 
employment  of  minoi's  in  connection  with  mining, 
other  than  coal  mining,  effective  January  6,  1951, 
with  the  following  exceptions :  work  in  offices, 
warehouses,  laboratories,  repair  or  maintenance 
shops  not  located  underground,  surveys,  road  re- 
pair and  maintenance,  general  clean-up  of  mine 
property,  and  handsorting  at  picking  tables.'*'* 

Another  order  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  dated  January  23, 
1950,  provides  that  student  learners  (meaning 
thereby  students  who  are  receiving  instruction  in 
an  accredited  school,  college,  or  university  and 
who  are.  emjiloyed  on  a  part-time  basis  pursuant 
to  a  lona  pie  training  program  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  State  board  of  vocational  education, 
or  other  recognized  educational  body)  shall  be 
paid  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  minimum  wage 
established  in  section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1949.^^^ 

Rhode  Island  prohibited  minors  from  16  to  17 
years  of  age  from  working  in  mercantile  and  of- 
fice establishments  between  11  p.m.  and  6  a.m. 
Formerly,  this  prohibition  applied  only  to  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  establishments.  Mary- 
land, in  completely  revising  its  child-labor  law, 
considerably  strengthened  former  child-labor 
standards  in  that  State.  The  new  law  raises  the 
basic  age  for  employment  from  the  former  14- 
year  minimum  to  a  16-year  minimum  and  set  18 
instead  of  16  as  the  minimum  age  for  the  issuance 
of  general  employment  certificates.  Tlie  new  law 
also  prohibits  minors  under  IS  from  working  in 
a  number  of  hazardous  occupations  and  replaces 
the  former  48-honr  work  week  in  certain  specific 
occupations  with  a  40-hour  maximum.  It  limits 
the  hours  of  work  of  minors  under  18  who  at- 
tend school  and  work  outside  school  hours  in  the 
following  ways:  for  minors  of  16  and  17,  a  9-hour 
day  and  49-hour  week  is  established;  if  such 
minors  attend  day  school,  they  are  prohibited 
from  working  between  10  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  For 
minors  under  16,  working  from  7  p.m.  to  7  a.m. 
in  any  gainful  occupation  is  prohibited,  rather 
than  only  in  specified  occupations  as  formerly. 

■'  lua.,  39.5-396. 
"/ftW.,  8680. 
"■  15  P.R.  396. 
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In  addition,  the  new  40-hour  work  week  was  made 
applicable  to  minors  under  16  who  have  any  gain- 
ful occupation.  Virginia  made  its  school  law 
consistent  with  its  child-labor  law  of  1948  by  per- 
mitting, under  certain  conditions,  children  of  14 
years  or  over  who  cannot  benefit  from  further 
education  to  be  exempted  from  school  attendance. 
Several  of  the  States  adopted  laws  permittnig 
minors  to  be  employed  in  certain  occupations  at  an 
earlier  age.  Kentucky  lowered  the  age  require- 
ments from  18  to  16  for  work  in  public  bowling 
alleys.  Louisiana  broadened  a  former  provision 
under  which  minors  of  16  and  17  were  permitted 
to  work  10  hours  a  day  and  60  hours  a  week  in  the 
processing  of  sugarcane  or  sorghum  to  include 
also  the  processing  of  strawberries  and  made  the 
provision  applicable  to  minors  of  14  and  15  as  well 
as  those  of  16  and  17.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
authority  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustries to  suspend  the  application  of  any  provi- 
sion regulating  the  employment  of  minors  and 
women  was  extended  until  July  1,  1951,  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency  or  a  condition  of  hardship 
in  any  i)idustry  or  establishment.™ 


EDUCATION 

The  United  States  Congress  passed  a  broader 
act  for  financial  assistance  to  school  districts  in 
areas  affected  by  Federal  activities,  approved  Sep- 
tember oO.  19.50."'  The  act  authorizes  financial 
assistance  to  school  districts  for  school  mainte- 
nance and  operation  (1)  where  the  local  tax  in- 
come has  been  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition 
of  real  property  by  tlie  United  States,  (2)  where 
education  is  provided  for  children  residing  on  Fed- 
eral property,  (,3)  where  education  is  provided  for 
children  whose  parents  are  employee!  on  Federal 
property,  and  (4)  where  there  has  been  a  sudden 
and  substantial  increase  in  school  enrollment  as 
the  result  of  Federal  activity.  In  the  School  Con- 
struction Act,  approved  September  23,  1950,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  United  States  to  bear  in  part 
the  cost  of  constructing  school  facilities  in  the 
school  districts  specified  above  where  Federal  ac- 
tivities have  caused  a  substantial  increase  in  en- 
rollment necessitating  additional  school  construc- 
tion .'^^ 

The  School  Construction  Act  also  authorizes 
grants  to  States  to  assist  them  to  inventory  exist- 
ing school  facilities,  to  survey  the  need  for  the 
construction  of  new  facilities,  to  study  the  ade- 
quacy of  State  and  local  resources  available  to 
meet  school  facilities  requirements,  and  to  develop 
State  ])lans  for  school  construction. 

Efforts  were  made  by  the  legislatures  of  several 
Southern  States  to  improve  educational  services 

■"  I'^or  example :  La.  1950,  Act  4f)(!,  p.  S61  antl  Act  12, 
p.  10  ;  X.Y.  19.50,  ch.  8,  p.  20.5  and  ch.  616,  p.  1444  ;  Ky.  1950, 
<-li.  !().-,,  p.  469;  Mass.  1950,  ch.  168;  R.I.  1950,  ch.  262.3, 
p.  14!iO :  Va.  1950,  ch.  91,  p.  102. 

"'64  Stat.  1100. 

""64  .Stat.  967. 
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for  Negro  students.  Kentucky,  for  example,  pro- 
vided for  the  admission  of  Negro  students  to 
courses  of  instruction  given  hitherto  exclusively 
for  white  people,  by  enacting  a  law  which  provides 
that  where  instruction  above  the  high-school  level 
is  not  available  in  any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, public  or  private,  or  where  any  course  of  in- 
struction for  adults  is  conducted  or  sponsored  by  or 
under  the  auspices  of  public  or  private  corpora- 
tions, groups,  or  bodies,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
Negroes,  if  an  "equal,  complete  and  accredited" 
course  is  not  given  at  the  Kentucky  State  College 
for  Negroes,  and  if  the  governing  authorities  of 
the  said  institutions,  corporations,  groups,  or  bod- 
ies so  elect.*'^ 

Mississippi  likewise  passed  laws  intended  to  im- 
prove the  educational  opportunities  of  its  Negro 
citizens.  The  State  made  funds  available  in  the 
amount  of  $50,000  for  the  instruction  of  qualified 
Negro  students  in  graduate  and  professional 
schools  outside  the  State,  where  such  instruction 
is  not  available  at  the  regularly  supported  Missis- 
sippi institutions  of  higher  learning.*^  Missis- 
sippi again  provided  for  the  granting  of  State  aid 
for  the  construction  of  school  buildings  for  the 
colored  race,  and  implemented  this  act  by  appro- 
px'iating  two  million  dollars  for  that  purpose.**^ 
It  also  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  county 
school  district  in  any  county  where  no  four-year 
high  school  was  located,  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  white  or  colored  race  as  the  need  might  exist."" 
In  Sweatt  v.  Painter  et  al.,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  held  that  a  qualified  Negro 
was  required  to  be  admitted  to  the  University  of 
Texas  Law  School  in  a  situation  where  legal  edu- 
cation offered  the  petitioner  in  another  school  was 
not  substantially  equal  to  that  furnished  by  the 
University  of  Texas  Law  School.*" 

The  Delaware  Chancery  Court  of  New  Castle, 
in  ParJcer  et  al.  v.  University  of  Delaware  et  al., 
followed  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  holding  that  Negroes  were  entitled  to  be 
admitted  to  the  arts  and  science  undergraduate 
school  of  the  University  of  Delaware  in  a  situation 
where  facilities  offered  them  at  the  Delaware  State 
College  did  not  equal  those  provided  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware.  Otherwise  the  Court  said, 
the  equal  protection  of  laws  provided  in  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion would  be  violated."^ 

In  McLaurin  v.  Oklahoma  State  Regents  for 
Higher  Education.,  et  al..,  the  Supreme  Covirt  of  the 
United  States  ruled  tluvt  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
violated  the  equal-protection  provision  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 


'  Kv.  19.50,  ch.  155,  p.  615. 

'  Miss.  1950,  ch.  31,  p.  39. 

'Mis.s,  1!).5(».  ch.  386,  p.  451  and  cli.  1.57,  p.  139. 

'  Ihiil..  ch.  ;!01,  p.  330. 

'339  U.S.  629   (1950). 

'75  Atl.  2d.  225   (1950). 
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United  States  in  segregating  a  Negro  student  from 
wliite  students  even  though  the  State-imposed 
separation  consisted  only  of  the  assignment  of  the 
former  to  a  seat  in  the  classroom  in  a  row  specified 
for  colored  students,  to  a  special  table  in  the 
librai-y,  and  to  a  special  table  in  the  school  cafe- 
teria.''" 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland  had  ruled 
earlier,  in  McCready  v.  Bytrl  ef  al.,  that  a  qualified 
Negro  applicant  was  denied  the  equal  protection 
of  tlie  laws  and  was  entitled  to  apply  for  admission 
to  the  University  of  Maryland  Nursing  School 
even  though  offered  a  "superior"  course  in  another 
nursing  school  at  a  total  cost  not  exceeding  that  of 
attending  the  Maryland  University  School.'"  The 
Court  of  Appeals  relied  upon  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  a  number 
of  previous  cases,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  State 
in  providing  legal  training  to  furnish  it  to  the 
residents  of  the  State  "upon  the  basis  of  an  equal- 
ity if  right."  " 


presses  or  connotes"  any  such  discrimination.'^ 
Another  New  York  law  specified  that  New  York 
govermnental  contracts  for  the  manufacture,  sale, 
or  distribution  of  materials,  equipment,  or  sup- 
plies must  contain  provisions  prohibiting  racial  or 
religious  discrimination  in  the  hiring  of  employees 
by  the  contractor.  '* 

Two  States  banned  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment because  of  age.  Massachusetts  amended  its 
Fair  Employment  Act  so  as  to  incorporate  that 
prohibition,  and  defined  "age"  as  meaning  any  age 
between  45  and  66."  The  State  of  Rhode  Island 
created  by  resolution  a  legislative  committee  to 
investigate  the  practices  of  hiring  and  discharg- 
ing employees  because  they  have  reached  the  age 
of  40  years  or  over.  The  committee  was  directed 
to  include  in  the  report  drafts  of  remedial  legis- 
lation to  prevent  refusal  to  employ,  or  dismissal 
of,  persons  between  the  ages  of  45  and  ()5.'"' 

Puerto  Rico  adopted  legislation  outlawing  dis- 
crimination in  employment  because  of  political 
affiliation." 


On  August  15, 1950,  the  United  States  Congress 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  two  new  Na- 
tional Research  Institutes :  one  on  Arthritis,  Rheu- 
matism, and  Metabolic  Diseases  and  the  other  on 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness.  These  new 
National  Institutes  would  be  in  addition  to  those 
already  established  in  previous  years  (National 
Microbiological  Institute,  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, National  Heart  Institute,  National  Insti- 
tute of  Dental  Research,  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health),  and  are  designed  to  as- 
sist and  foster  researches,  investigations,  experi- 
ments, and  demonstrations  relating  to  the  cause, 
prevention,  and  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  arthritis,  rheumatism,  multiple  sclerosis, 
cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  poliomyelitis,  blindness, 
leprosy,  and  other  related  diseases.  They  mark 
additional  steps  forward  to  impi-ove  the  health 
of  the  people  through  the  evolution  of  the  most 
effective  methods  of  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  these  diseases  and  the  dissemination 
of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired.'^ 


EMPLOYMENT 

Laws  to  prohibit  discrimination  in  employment 
based  on  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  or 
ancestry  were  passed  by  several  States.  New 
York,  for  example,  supplemented  its  law  on  the 
subject  by  prohibiting  the  issuance  of  a  license 
to  oj^erate  an  employment  agency  if  the  name  of 
the   agency,   either   directly   or   indirectly,   "ex- 

"339  U.S.  637   (1950). 

"73  Atl.  2d.  8  (1950). 

^^  Missouri  ex  rel.  Oaines  v.  Canada,  Registrar  of  the 
Univ.  of  Missouri,  305  U.S.  337  (1938)  and  Sipuel  v.  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Vniv.  of  Oklahoma,  332  U.S.  631  (1948). 

"  64  Stat.  443. 
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MINIMUM  WAGE 

In  1950,  15  wage  orders  became  effective  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  seven  States :  Connecticut,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Washington,  Oregon, 
New  Hampshire  and  Ohio.  The  minimum  wage 
rates  established  range  from  50  cents  an  hour  for 
the  restaurant  occupation  in  New  Hampshire  to 
70  cents  an  hour  for  the  personal  service  occupa- 
tion in  Massachusetts.  An  amendment  to  the 
Massachusetts  law  enacted  in  1949  became  effec- 
tive January  1,  1950,  establishing  a  statutory 
minimum  wage  of  65  cents  an  hour  applicable  to 
both  men  and  women  workers. 


RIGHT  TO  STRIKE 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  in  Thornhill  v.  Alabaina  that  the  use 
of  picketing  for  the  purpose  of  "dissemination  of 
information  concerning  the  facts  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute must  be  regarded  as  within  that  area  of  free 
discussion  that  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion." '"  But  in  1941  the  Supreme  Court,  while  re- 
aflirming  the  decision  in  the  Thornhill  case,  held 
that  a  State  is  at  liberty  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution  to 
prevent  violence  by  labor  unions  in  industrial  dis- 
putes through  the  use  of  injunctions,'^  and  in  an  in- 
stance where  peaceful  picketing  violated  a  State 

™  N.Y.  1950,  ch.  336,  p.  1064. 

"  Ibid.,  ch.  424,  p.  1165. 

"  ilass.  1950,  ch.  697. 

""K.I.  1950,  resolution  791. 

"  I'.R.  1950,  ch.  382,  p.  876. 

"310  U.  S.  S8,  102,  913  (1940).  Milk  Wagon  Drivers 
Union  of  Chicago,  Local  753,  et  al.  v.  Meadowmoor  Dair- 
ies, Inc.,  312  U.  S.  287  (1941). 

™  (liboiiey  et  al.  v.  Empire  Storage  Co.  &  Ice  Co.,  336  U. 
S.  490  (1949). 
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statute  forbidding  agreements  in  restraint  of  trade 
(picketing  to  induce  ajjpellee  not  to  sell  ice  to  non- 
union peddlei-s).  the  8ui>renie  Court  held  that  en- 
joininiT  such  picketing  does  not  violate  the  provi- 
sions of  tlie  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  to  freedom 
of  speech.** 

Three  decisions  on  picketing  were  handed  down 
on  May  8.  1950.  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  In  Building  Service  Local  No.  262 
et  aL  V.  Ga.ssam;  Intenuitional  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  et  ah  v.  Hanke  et  al.  doing  business  as 
Atlas  Auto  Rehuild ;  and  Hughes  et  al.  v.  Superior 
Court  of  California  for  Contra  Costa  County,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  peaceful  picketing  may 
be  enjoined  by  a  State  Court  if  its  objective  is  to 
coerce  an  employer  to  compel  his  employees  to  join 
a  union ;  or  the  owner  of  a  business  conducted  by 
the  owner  himself  to  assent  to  a  demand  to  become 
a  union  shop;  or  a  store  in  a  Xegro  neighborhood 
to  hire  Xegro  emploj'ees  in  proportion  to  its  Negro 
customers.*^  In  each  of  these  cases  it  was  held 
that  the  right  of  free  speech  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  was  not  violated. 

In  Construction  and  General  Labor  Union.  Local 
No.  638  et  aL  v.  Stephenson,  the  Texas  Supreme 
Court  held  that  picketing  to  compel  a  house-mov- 
ing contractor  to  employ  union  instead  of  non- 
union workers  was  enjoinable  since  the  immediate 
purpose  of  the  picketing  was  to  compel  the  em- 
ployer to  discriminate  against  nonunion  men  in 
hiring  employees  in  violation  of  Texas'  right-to- 
work  statute.*==  In  Fau-icfi-  Airflex  Co.  v.  United 
Electrical.  Radio  and  Machine  \Vorl-ers  of  Amer- 
ica, Local  No.  735,  C.  L  O.  et  al..  the  Ohio  Court  of 
Appeals  held  that  the  right  of  free  speech  did  not 
protect  persons  who  picketed  a  judge's  home  and 
who  wrote  scurrilous,  insulting,  and  threatening 
letters  to  him  in  order  to  express  disapproval  of 
his  decisions  in  pending  matters,  as  such  actions 
presented  clear  and  present  dangers  to  orderly  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  were  punishable  as 
contempt.^' 

In  the  case  of  Zeeman  v.  Amalgamated  Retail  <£■ 
Department  Store  Employees  Union.  Local  No.  56. 
the  California  Supreme  Court  held  that  while 
picketing  at  the  residence  of  an  emplover  might 
involve  embarrassment,  it  might  be  lawfully  done, 
as  this  was  incidental  to  the  right  of  a  union  to  in- 
form the  public  generally,  and  each  segment  of  the 
public,  of  its  side  of  a  labor  controversy.** 

JUST  AND  FAVORABLE  CONDITIONS  OF  WORK 

Migratory  Labor—For  yeai-s  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding migratory  workers  have  caused  concern 
in  many  countries.     By  Executive  Order  10129, 

"3.S!)  V.  S.  .532.  470,  40O  (1950). 

"T2->  S.W.  2(1  9r,S  (19.50). 

"MK)  N.E.  2(1  610  (19.50). 

"  D(H-ision.  Mar.  6,  19.50.  18  U.S.  Law  Wk..  No.  3S  (Apr 
4.  19.50)  i>.  2444. 

"  Deoision.  Jan.  31.  1950,  IS  U.S.  Law  Wk  ,  Xo.  32  (Feb. 
21,  19o0)  p.  2375. 
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dated  June  3,  1950,  the  President  established  a 
special  commission  to  inquire  into  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, health,  and  educational  conditions  among 
migratory  workers,  both  alien  and  domestic,  in  the 
United  States;  the  problems  created  by  the  migra- 
tion of  workers  for  temporary  employment  in  the 
United  States;  the  responsibilities  now  assumed 
by  Federal,  State,  county,  and  municipal  authori- 
ties with  respect  to  alleviating  the  conditions 
among  such  workers,  alien  and  domestic;  the 
availability  of  local  and  migratory  workers  from 
domestic  sources  to  meet  agi-icultural  labor  needs, 
and  (if  an  adequate  number  is  not  available)  tlie 
extent  to  which  temporary  employment  of  foreign 
workers  may  be  required ;  and  the  extent  of  illegal 
migi-ation  of  foreign  workers  into  the  United 
States,  the  problems  created  thereby,  and  in  what 
respect  current  law-enforcement  measures  and  the 
authority  and  means  possessed  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  may  be  strengthened  to 
eliminate  such  illegal  migration.^ 

On  December  15,  1950,  the  life  of  this  commis- 
sion was  extended  to  March  1,  1951,  by  order  of 
the  President.^ 

Women.  Workers — Some  States  limit  the  hours 
during  which  women  workers  may  be  gainfully 
employed  at  night.  Two  States  adjusted  the  pro- 
hibited period. 

Louisiana  exempted  women  employed  in  an 
executive  capacity  from  its  laws  regulating  their 
hours  of  work.  New  York  enacted  legislation 
permitting  women  over  21  years  of  age  to  be  em- 
ployed in  mercantile  establislmients  until  12 
o'clock  midnight  rather  than  to  10  p.  m.  as  for- 
merly. This  provision,  however,  was  effective 
only  until  April  1,  1951.*" 

REHABILITATION  OF  OFFENDERS 

Six  States  enacted  laws  concerning  offenders. 
Georgia  provided  for  pre-sentence  psycliiatric  ex- 
amination of  convicted  persons  in  criminal  cases. 
Louisiana  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  phy- 
sician for  the  Orleans  Parish  Prison.  New  Jersey 
established  a  commission  to  stud}'  the  problem  of 
the  apprehension,  confinement,  care,  and  treat- 
ment of  the  chronic  misdemeanant  alcoholic  and 
drug  addict,  with  special  attention  to  prevention. 
South  Carolina  made  it  an  offense  for  anyone  to 
furnish  any  prisoner  with  alcoholic  beverages  or 
narcotic  drugs.  Virginia  provided  for  the  exam- 
ination of  sex  criminals  to  determine  if  mentally 
ill  or  mentally  deficient,  but  not  insane.** 

"  15  FR.  3499. 

"Ibid. ,9029. 

'■  La.  19.50,  Act  4G6,  p.  S61 ;  Act  12,  p.  16 ;  N.Y.  1950,  ch. 
616.  p.  1444. 

"  For  example :  Ga.  1950,  Act  840.  p.  427 ;  La.  19.50,  Act 
379.  p.  623.  Mi.«s.  19.50.  ch.  523,  p.  SSS:  X.J.  1950.  S.  R.  No. 
13 :  S.C.  1950,  Act  1023.  p.  2463  ;  Va.  1950.  ch.  463.  p.  897. 
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CULTURAL  RIGHTS 

On  May  10,  1950,  the  United  States  Congress 
established  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
charged  it  with  the  responsibility,  among  other 
things,  of  developing  and  encouraging  the  pur- 
suit of  a  national  policy  for  the  promotion  of 
basic  research  and  education  in  the  sciences,  by 
initiating  and  supjiorting  basic  scientific  research 


in  the  mathematical,  physical,  medical,  biological, 
engineering  and  other  sciences,  by  fostering  the 
interchange  of  scientific  information  among 
scientists  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  by  uwardingr  scholarships  and  graduate 
f el  lowships  in  the  mathematical,  physical,  medical, 
biological,  engineering,  and  other  sciences.*® 


Significant  Activity  in 
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•Because  of  variations  in  reporting  systems,  this  chart  indicates  only  characteristic  activity  and  does  not  constitute  an  authoritative  listing  of  all  topics 
dealt  with  in  the  various  legislatures.  The  1960  session  laws  of  Alabama,  Arizona,  Illinois,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  and  New  Hampshire  were  not  pub- 
lished in  time  to  be  included  in  this  chart.  Legislatures  did  not  meet  in  1950  in  the  other  24  states  and  territories.  Legislation  appropriating  funds  for  activities 
authorized  in  this  or  previous  years  is  omitted. 
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Officers  of  the  General  Assembly,  6th  Session  < 

President  Luis  Padilla  Nervo 

(Mexico) 


Vice  Presidents 

China: 
France: 
Iraq: 

U.S.S.R.: 
U.K.: 
U.S.: 
Yugoslavia: 

Officers  of  the  Main  Committees 

Committee  I 

Chairman,  Norway  Finn  Moe 


Tingfu  F.  Tsiang 
Robert  Schuman 
Mohamad  Fadhil  Al- 

Jamali 
A.  Y.  Vyshinsky 
Anthony  Eden 
Dean  Acheson 
Edward  Kardelj 


Vice  Chairman,  Cuba 
Rapporteur,  Iceland 


Carlos  Blanco 
Thor  Thors 


Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee^ 

Chairman,  Turkey  Selim  Sarper 

Vice  Chairman,  Sweden       Sven  Grafstrom 
Rapporteur,  Nicaragua        G.  Sevilla  Sacasa 

Comm.ittee  II 

Chairman,  Thailand 
Vice  Chairman,  Czecho- 
slovakia 
Rapporteur,  Haiti 

Committee  III 

Chairman,  Chile 

Vice  Chairman,  Belgium 

Rapporteur,  Lebanon 


Prince  Wan  Waithayakon 
Frantisek  Vavricka 

Ernest  G.  Chauvet 


Ana  Figueroa 
F.  Dehousse 
Karim  Azkoul 


Max  Henriquez  Urena 


Committee  IV 

Chairman,  Dominican 

Republic 

Vice  Chairman,  Philippines  Jos6  D.  Ingles 
Rapporteur,  Denmark  Hermod  Lannung 

Committee  V 

Chairman,  Canada  T.  A.  Stone 

Vice  Chairman,  Ecuador      Miguel  Albornoz 
Rapporteur,  Syria  Rafik  Asha 

Committee  VI 

Chairman,  Poland  Manfred  Lachs 

Vice  Chairman,  Venezuela    Victor  M.  P<5rez]Perozo 

Rapporteur,  Iran  Djalal  Abdoh 


'  Released  to  the  press  Dec.  1  by  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
U.N.  In  addition  to  the  standing  committees  listed  above, 
tlio  presidpnt  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  seven  vice 
presidents,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  .six  standing  com- 
mittees comprise  a  General  (Steering)  Committee. 

"  Items  on  the  agenda  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee. 
In  the  order  of  consideration,  are  : 

1.  Threats  to  the  political   independence  and   terri- 
torial integrity  of  Greece 

(a)  Report  of  the   ITnited   Nations   Special   Com- 

mittee on  the  Balkans 

(b)  Repatriation    of   Greek    children:    reports    of 

the   Secretary-General    and    of    the   interna- 
tional Ued  Cross  organizations 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 

Press  Releases:  Dec.  17-21,  1951 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  OflSce  of  the 

Special  As.«istant  for  Press  Relations,  Department 

of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C.     Items  marked   (*) 

are  not  printed  in  the  Bulletin  ;  items  marked  (t) 

will  appear  in  a  future  issue. 

No. 

Date 

Subject 

1092t 

12/17 

Fisheries  Convention 

1093* 

12/17 

Visitors  to  U.S. 

1094t 

12/17 

U.S.,  Cuba  :  Exemption  of  Navigation 
Dues 

1095 

12/18 

Relea.se  of  Foreign  Relations  Volume 

1096 

12/18 

U.S.   Reply  to   Soviet  Note  on  Meg 

1097t 

12/18 

New  Zealand :  Income  Tax  Conven- 
tions 

1098 

12/18 

Jordan   Receives    U.S.    Delivery   of 
Wheat 

1099 

12/18 

Mrs.    Shipley :    McCarran    Subcom- 
mittee 

1100 

12/19 

India  :  Letter  of  Credence  (rewrite) 

1101 

12/19 

Austria :    Letter    of    Credence   ( re- 
write) 

1102 

12/19 

Acheson :  News  Conference 

1103 

12/20 

U.S.  Reply  of  Soviet  Note  of  Nov.  21 

1104t 

12/20 

Ireland :  Tax  Conventions 

1105 

12/20 

Germany :  Establishment  of  "Artists' 
Fund" 

1106* 

12/21 

VoA  Program  :  Webb  and  Nitze 

1107 

12/21 

Rumanian  Note  on  "American  Spies" 

llOSt 

12/21 

Assignment  of  Pt.  4  Technicians 

1109 

12/24 

U.S.  Recognition  of  Libya 

1110 

12/21 

U.S.  Note  on  Italian  Peace  Treaty 

Complaint  of  hostile  activities  of  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
the  Governments  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Ro- 
mania and  Albania,  as  well  as  the  Governments 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  against  Yugo- 
slavia 

Appointment  of  an  impartial  international  com- 
mission under  United  Nations  supervision  to 
carry  out  a  simultaneous  investigation  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  in  Berlin,  and  in 
the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  existing  conditions  there  make  it 
possible  to  hold  genuinely  free  elections  through- 
out these  areas 

Treatment  of  people  of  Indian  origin  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa 

Palestine 

(a)  Report    of    the   United    Nations    Conciliation 

Commission  for  Palestine 

(b)  Assistance    to    Palestine   refugees:    report   of 

the  Director  of  the  United  Nations   Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
in  the  Near  East 
Libya 

(a)  Annual    report   of   the   United   Nations   Com- 

missioner in  Libya 

(b)  Annual  reports  of  the  Administering  Powers 

in  Libya 

The  appropriate  adjustment  of  the  frontiers  be- 
tween Egypt  and  the  former  Italian  colony  of 
Libya,  with  particular  reference  to  paragraphs 
2  and  3  of  Annex  XI  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and 
with  Italy 

Report  of  the  Security  Council 
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The  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 


December  20-26,  1951 

General  Assembly 

The  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  resolution, 
establishing  a  five-member  commission  to  carry 
out  an  on-the-spot  investigation  to  determine 
whether  conditions  exist  for  free  all-German  elec- 
tions, was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly, 
meeting  in  plenary  session  December  20,  by  a  vote 
of  45-6  (Soviet  bloc,  Israel) -8. 

Earliei-  in  the  day,  Greece  was  elected  to  the 
Security  Council,  winning  out  over  Byelorussia  on 
the  nineteenth  ballot.  El  Salvador  was  named 
to  the  Trusteeship  Council  replacing  Argentina, 
which  resigned  upon  its  election  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council. 

On  December  21  the  Assembly  approved  the 
1952  budget  ($48,096,780  gross)  and  scale  of  as- 
sessments. The  United  States  abstained  on  the 
contributions  scale.  The  entire  Assembly  re- 
cessed December  21  until  January  2. 

Committee  I  {Political  and  Security). — A 
U.S.S.R.  resolution  condemning  the  IMutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1951  as  "an  act  of  aggression  and 
as  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
States"  and  calling  on  the  United  States  to  re- 
peal it  was  rejected  by  the  Committee  December 
21  by  a  vote  of  39-5  (Soviet  bloc)-ll  (Guate- 
mala, Burma,  India,  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  Eg>'pt, 
Iran,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Yemen,  Afghanistan). 
This  action  followed  a  3-day  discussion  of  Soviet 
charges  directed  against  a  provision  of  the  Act 
appropriating  100  million  dollars  to  enable  refu- 
gees from  Iron  Curtain  countries  to  take  part  in 
the  defense  of  the  Atlantic  connnunity. 

The  Soviet  accusations  were  flatly  denied  by 
U.S.  Representative  Mike  J.  Mansfield.  "Tlie 
United  States,"  he  declared,  "has  not  committed 
and  will  not  commit  any  act  of  aggression  against 
the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  country."  "I  state 
emphatically,"  he  asserted  at  anotiier  point,  "that 
this  law  will  never  be  administered  by  the  E.xccu- 
tive  Branch  for  the  fantastic  pur[)oses  presented 
to  the  Committee  by  the  Soviet  Delegation." 

Later  in  the  debate,  Mr.  Mansfield  concluded 
from  the  Soviet  Union's  failure  to  produce  any 
evidence  to  substantiate  its  charge  that  "it  had 
another  purpose  in  mind — to  attempt  once  again 
to  malign  the  Nato  and  the  defense  efforts  of  the 


free  world."  The  ten  other  non-Soviet  countries 
which  took  part  in  the  debate  rejected  the  Soviet 
charges  as  unfounded. 

Ad  Hoc  Political  CommAttee. — Consideration 
of  the  5-year-old  item  on  the  treatment  of  people 
of  Indian  origin  in  South  Africa  was  initiated 
by  the  Committee  at  meetings  December  20  and 
21.  Of  approximately  12  speakers  to  enter  the 
debate  so  far,  most  have  supported  an  India- 
Burma-Indonesia-Iran-Iraq  resolution  recom- 
mending the  establishment  of  a  three-member 
commission  to  assist  the  parties  (India,  Pakistan, 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa)  in  carrying 
through  appropriate  negotiations.  South  Africa 
rejected  a  similar  proposal  last  year. 

A  somewhat  different  approach  was  suggested 
by  U.S.  Representative  Anna  Lord  Strauss. 
"Perhaps,"  she  said,  "we  need  at  this  moment  tlie 
moral  help  of  a  personality  in  whom  the  parties 
have  confidence — one  person  above  political  con- 
troversies who  can  help  bring  them  together." 
She  wondered  whether  it  might  not  be  helpful 
for  the  Secretary-General  to  lend  his  assistance. 

The  five-power  proposal  also  calls  on  South 
Africa  to  suspend  the  enforcement  of  certain  laws 
(Group  Areas  Act)  establishing  special  areas  for 
different  racial  gi-oups,  pending  the  conclusion 
of  the  proposed  negotiations. 

Committee  II  {Economic  and  Fin-ancial) . — The 
Committee  December  21  completed  action  on  the 
first  of  a  series  of  resolutions  on  "integrated  eco- 
nomic development."  By  41  (U.S.) -2  (U.K., 
Netherlands) -3,  it  adopted  an  amended  Cuban 
text  requesting  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
to  "promote  studies  of  a  program  of  rapid  in- 
dustrialization of  underdeveloped  countries,  in- 
cluding economic,  social,  fiscal,  technical,  and 
organizational  problems  involved,  and  the  role 
that  industrially  advanced  and  underdeveloped 
countries  have  to  play  in  such  a  program."  The 
Council  was  asked  to  submit  concrete  proposals 
to  the  Assembly  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Also  before  the  Committee  are  a  Haitian  pro- 
posal on  methods  to  increase  productivity  and  a 
Polish  draft  which,  inter  alia,  calls  on  underde- 
veloped countries  to  adopt  "the  necessary  measuies 
against  the  harmful  effects  of  the  rearmament 
race." 
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Joint  Committee  //,  ///  and  F.— Two  resolu- 
tions fosponsored  by  the  United  States  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Joint  Committee  December  19 
diirinc  continued  examination  of  the  question  of 
coordinating:  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  aofencies  in  the  economic  and 
social  fields.  The  first,  adopted  18-6-14,  re- 
quested the  Secretary-General  to  continue  to  as- 
sist the  Economic  and  Social  Council  by  making 
"suitable  suggestions  as  regards  priorities  and  co- 
ordination of  programs."  The  Secretary-General 
was  further  requested  to  give  the  Council  an  esti- 
mate of  the  time  required  to  complete  each  project, 
and  the  Council  and  its  commissions  were  asked 
to  indicate  the  duration  and  authorization  of  each 
project  "so  as  to  ensure  that  no  short-term  activity 
becomes  a  continuing  or  permanent  activity  with- 
out a  thorough  examination.  .  .  ."  The  other 
resolution,  as  adopted  37-0-1,  requested  the  Sec- 
retary-General to  prepare  a  basic  (annual)  pat- 
tern of  U.N.  conference  activity  in  Geneva  for 
submission  to  the  Seventh  Session. 

Committee  III — {Sociah  Hitmanitarian,  and 
Ctdtural)  .—General  discussion  of  the  Human 
Rights  Covenant  was  completed  by  the  Social 
Committee  December  21.  Since  the  debate 
opened  on  December  4,  17  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  have  gone  on  recorcl  in  favor  of 
having  two  covenants,  one  containing  civil  and 
political  rights,  the  other  containing  economic 
and  social  rights,  while  24  members  have  an- 
nounced their  support  for  a  single  covenant  con- 
taining both  sets  of  rights. 

Covimittee  IV  (Tru-tfeeship). — The  Committee 
December  20  concluded  a  general  debate  on  the 
Trusteeship  Council's  annual  report  on  conditions 
in  the  ten  trust  territories  under  the  Assembly's 
jurisdiction.  Meantime,  oral  hearings  on  the  Ewe 
problem  were  completed  with  statements  by 
spokesmen  for  the  Togoland  Progress  Party  and 
the  Association  of  North  Togoland  Chiefs. 

Committee  VI  (Legal) . — This  Committee  has 
also  terminated  its  general  discussion  of  the  item 
before  it,  in  this  case  reservations  to  multilateral 
conventions.  Action  on  the  various  resolutions 
and  amendments  which  have  been  submitted  will 
be  taken  when  the  Committee  reconvenes  in 
January. 

Security  Council 

Italian  Memhernhij). — In  the  Security  Council 
December  19,  nine  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  supported  a  proposal  to  i-ecommend  the 
admission  of  Italy  to  U.N.  membership.     How- 


ever, action  was  indefinitely  postponed  when  it 
became  apparent  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  veto 
the  projjosal  unless  12  other  pending  applicants — 
including  several  Soviet  satellites  which  had  pre- 
viously been  rejected  because  they  did  not  fulfill 
Charter  conditions — were  also  recommended  for 
admission. 

Earlier  (December  19),  the  Council  had  decided 
8-1  (U.S.S.R.)-2  (India,  Yugoslavia)  to  give 
priority  to  the  recently  approved  Assembly  reso- 
lution asking  it  to  give  urgent  consideration  to 
the  immediate  admission  of  Italy.  A  U.S.S.R. 
motion  to  consider  the  general  question  of  the  ad- 
mission of  new  members  first  was  rejected 
1  (U.S.S.R.) -7-3  (India,  Yugoslavia,  Ecuador). 
A  French  proposal  giving  effect  to  the  Assembly 
recommendation  was  introduced  at  the  begimiing 
of  the  December  19  meeting,  and  supported  by 
most  members ;  but  Jacob  Malik  (U.S.STl.) ,  after 
repeating  objections  to  the  Assembly  decision  to 
single  out  Italy,  submitted  a  resolution  of  his  own 
imder  which  the  Council  would  recommend  the 
admission  of  13  outstanding  applicants  (all  except 
Korea) . 

Speaking  in  support  of  the  French  move  and 
in  opposition  to  the  Soviet  proposal,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative Ernest  Gross  held  that  Italy  was  en- 
titled to  membership  on  its  own  unique  merits 
and  on  an  unassailable  legal  foundation  under  the 
Charter.  No  applicant  should  be  placed  in  a  pool, 
he  asserted,  adding  that  the  Soviet  Union's  con- 
tinued insistence  on  considering  and  admitting 
all  13  applicants  together  constituted  a  public  con- 
fession of  a  policy  flatly  contrary  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  opinion  on  the  question, 
as  well  as  an  open  admission  of  its  abuse  of  the 
veto  to  prevent  each  applicant  from  being  consid- 
ered on  its  merits. 


Economic  and  Social  Council 

IDfjJ  Program. — The  Council,  at  a  series  of  Paris 
meetings  December  18-21,  decided  to  hold  one 
8-12  week  session  next  year  beginning  May  13. 
The  provisional  agenda  for  the  single  1952  session, 
as  redrafted  by  the  Council,  includes  appi'oxi- 
mately  62  items,  including  the  question  of  Japan's 
admission  as  an  associate  member  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 

The  Soviet  proposal  to  have  only  one  session  in 
1952,  instead  of  the  two  originally  scheduled, 
carried  7  (U.K.,  U.S.S.R.,  France)^  (U.S.)-3, 
notwithstanding  an  appeal  by  U.S.  Delegate  Isa- 
dor  Lubin  that  the  Council  accept  its  responsi- 
bilities and  not  be  influenced  by  possible  difficulties 
caused  b}-  the  extension  of  the  Assembly's  session. 
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